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TRANSLATOR's PREFACE. 


N the following pages the publick are preſented with that Conti. 
nuation of the Hiſtory of Don Quixote, which is ſo frequently : 
mentioned and reviled in the Second Part of the Knight's Adventures 
by Cervantes. How far this contumely is juſt, or how much of it 
may be attributed to other motives than thoſe of diſpaſhonate criti- 
ciſm, the generality of readers have hitherto had little opportunity 
of deciding. To many of them (and thoſe, too, converſant enough 
with the Quixote of Cervantes) the exiſtence of Avellaneda's work 
has probably been unknown: and the diſadvantage they muſt have 
laboured under from the want of it, is too obvious to enlarge upon; 
fince, without it, Cervantes himſelf frequently appears (like the 
doughty hero of his tale) combating a phantom of his own heated 
imagination. It has therefore always aſtoniſhed me to obſerve; that, 
whilſt a long ſucceſſion of tranſlators and printers ſeem to have vied 
with each other in improving and multiplying editions of Cervantes'g 
Don Quixote in Engliſh, this Continuation by Avellaneda has never 
been more than once rendered into our language. The tranſlation is 
now not very eaſily to be met with; and, when found, is diſſatisfac- 
tory in point of ſtile. If, by thoſe who are acquainted with it, the 
preſent attempt ſhall be judged to poſſeſs ſome ſuperiority in that par- 
ricular, I ſhall eſteem my labour ſuſhciently rewarded. With regard 
to Avellaneda, truth requires me to. declare, that neither of the tran- 
Nations ſtamd in the firſt degree of relationſhip : they are both copies 
from the Prench *. This circumſtance is honeſtly avowed by Caprain 
Stevens +, my predeceſſor in the undertaking; and the plea which he 
alledges in excuſe for his conduct, will not, 1 hope, be condemned as 
frivolous, when applied to mine. In his preface, the Spaniſh original 
of Avellaneda is aſſerted to be ſcarce even in Spain; and my own en- 
quiries all concur in confirming this aſſertion: In England,“ adds he, 
it perhaps was never ſeen; at leaſt, that I can hear of. -I have, in- 
deed, been ſomewhat more fortunate ; I once obtained poſſeſſion, for 
a few hours only, of the Spaniſh original: and 1 then diſcovered that 
the anonymous French tranſlator had in ſome places rendered his au- 
thor very paraphraſtically. One ftory in the French, which I had 
noticed with more particular attention, as It 1s introduced by Mr, 
Pope in his Eſſay of Criticiſm, I ſearched for in the Spanith origi- 
nal; 
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* The earlieſt edition of the French ttanſlation that I have met with, was printed at 
Amſterdam in the year 1705. | 
+ | apprehend this Captain Stevens to be the perſon who tranſlated from the Spanith a 
Hiſtory of the Diſcovery and Conqueſt of India by the Portugucſe; an edition of which tran- 
tion was publiſhed in 1695, in three volumes octavo. 
1 The {tory above alluded to is to be found in Book III. Chapter 10. of this work; and 
is told by Pope as follows. 
Once on a time, La Mancha's knight, they ſay, 
A certain bard encountering on the way, 
© Diſcours'd in terms as juſt, with looks as ſage, 
© As er could Dennis of the Grecian ſtage; 
| ä | + Concluding 
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nal; but ſearched in vain. Such a difcovery of interpolation in the 
| Frenchman, at firſt almoſt determined me to commit to the flames the 
| preſent tranſlation from him, in whieh I had then made conſiderable 
progreſs, and (as the procurement of a copy of the Spaniſh original 
| | remained a hopeleſs ſpeculation) to ſurrender my deſign to utter ob- 


livion. As ſoon, however, as the vexation of diſappointment had 
| ſubſided, my cooler reaſon could not help acknowledging, that light, 

though faint or refracted, was preferable to abſolute darkneſs; that 
to ſee, though through a medium ſomewhat diſtorted, was fill better 


— 
— —— 


than to be blind; and that, upon any ſubje& whatſoever, the beſt evi- 
| dence that the circumſtances would admit of, was always deſirable. I 

| therefore returned again to my work: how far I have been wiſe in 
| judgment, or ſucceſsful in execution, it remains with a candid pub- 
| lick to determine. My ſole motive for undertaking it was the deſire 
of rendering acceſſible and amuſive, an author, whoſe connection with 
Cervantes, had he no other claim to immortality, ſeems to require 
that his book ſhould not be forgotten. I will not affront the obſer- 
vation of my readers, by pointing out the various paſſages in which 
he is alluded to in the ſecond part of that author's Don Quixote; 
but I cannot forbear requeſting they will refer to Book IV. Chapters 

. and 20, which will be found particularly relative and ftriking. 
fn the mean time, I muſt crave leave to remark, that if I may be 
ſuffered to indulge any confidence in my-own judgment, or in the 
concurrent deciſions of ſeveral literary friends; the intrinſick merit 
of Avellaneda, at leaſt as he appears under the hands of his French 4 
paraphraſt, is alone ſufficient to recommend him to notice. Who this | 
paraphraſt was, I confeſs lam in ſome degree doubtful. Dr. Warton, 
in his Eſſay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, Vol. I. page 144, 
Edit. 1772, mentioning the ſtory of Don Quixote which that poet has 
introduced in his Eſſay of Criticiſm, informs us, that the incident is 
taken from the Second Part of Don Quixote, firſt written by Alon z0 
Fernandez de Avellaneda, and afterwards tranſlated, or rather imi- 
tated and new-modelled, by no leſs an author than the celebrated Le 
| Sage. The book,” continues he, is not ſo contemptible as ſome 

© authors inſinuate; it was well received in France, and abounds in 
© many ſtrokes of humour and character worthy Cervantes himſelf.” 
Dr. Warton then proceeds to relate at length the latter part of the 
dialogue berween Don Quixote and the ſcholar, for which he refers 
us, in a note, to © Continuation of Hiſt. of Don Quixote, B. III. Ch. 
10.“ and, according to this reference, it will be found in Captain Ste- 
yens's tranſlation before- mentioned. It is evident, then, that Dr. 
Warton conſidered the French book from which the preſent work is 
tranſlated, as the production of Le Sage; and yet, notwithſtanding 
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© Concluding all were deſp'rate ſots and fools, 
© Who durſt depart from Ariſtotle's rules. 
; 6 Our author, happy in a judge ſo nice, 
© Produc'd his play, and begg'd the knight's advite 
© Made him obſerve the ſubje& and the plot, 
© The manners, paſſions, unities, what not? 
All which, exact to rule, were brought about, 
Were but a combat in the liſts left out. 
% What! leave the combat out?” exclaims the knight, 
« Yes, or we muſt renounce the ſtagirite.“ 
6% Not ſo, by Heav'n!"* he anſwers in a rage; 
„ Knights, ſquires, and ſteeds, muſt enter on the ſtage.” 
« So vaſt a throng the ſtage can ne'er contain,” ©» 


4 Then build a NN or der it in a plain.“ 
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the deference always due to ſuch an authority, I have ſome revſons 
for doubting in the caſe before us“. Thus much, however, is uni- 


verſally allowed— that Le Sage actually wrote, or at leaſt has always 


been reputed to have written, a hiſtory in French of the adventures of 
Don Quixote: I believe, alſo, that it was the firſt production of his pen. 
Le Sage, as Dr. Warton informs us, generally took his plans Form 
the Spaniſh writers, the manners of which nation he has well imi- 
tated. Le Diable Boiteux was drawn from the Diabolo Cojuelo of 
Guevara; his Gal Blas from Don Guſman d'Alfarache. Le Sage 
made a journey into Spain to acquaint himſelf with the Spaniſh cui- 
toms. He is a natural writer, of true humour, He lied in a little 
houſe near Paris, where he ſupported himſelf by writing, in the year 

1747. He had been deaf ten years. 

Having thus laid before my readers ſuch imperfect intelligence con- 
cerning Avellaneda and his tranſlators, as it has been in my power to 
procure, [ ſh:.1l now proceed to communicate ſome additional notices 
relative to the preſent ſubject. | 

It is well known, that the Firſt Part of Don Quixote's Hiſtory, by 
Cervantes, was publiſhed at Madrid in the year 1605. In 1614, 
Avellaneda put forth his Continuation; and in 1615 appeared the 
Second Part of Cervantes. Theſe are the dates of the original Spa- 
niſh Don Quixotes. But the French nation, never ſatiefed (as it 
ſhould ſeem) with haraſſing the unfortunate knight-errant, have 
preſumed, in defiance of the prohibition iſſued by Cervantes at the 
cloſe of his work, to drag the mouldering warrior from his tomb, 
and compel him to ſet forth in purſuit of new miſchances and rib- 
roaſtings. I have ſeen a Hiſtoire de Padmirable Don Quichotte de 
la Manche, in fix volumes duodecimo, the purport of which is as 
follows. The firſt four volumes contain a tranſlation (not in all parts 
faithful to the original) of Cervantes's Don Quixote, as far as the 
laſt chapter. The cloſe of that chapter is altered; and the tranſla- 
tor, inſtead of ſuffering his hero to die in peace, informs us, that he 
recovered from his illneſs, and returned ſo perfectly to his right 
ſenſes, that one would ſuppoſe he had been crazy for no other pur- 
pos but to evince the danger of indulging one's ſelf in the ſtudy of 

ooks of chivalry. The fifth volume opens with telling us, that 
another Arab, called Zulema, (and, fince his baptiſm, Henriquez de 
la Torre) having diſcovered that Don Quixote had fallen again into 
his former extravagances, determined to continue the hiſtory of his 
adventures, That he had made conſiderable progreſs, when he took 
it into his head to go to the Indies. Being unwilling, however, that 

the work ſhould remain unfiniſhed, he committed his papers to a 


friend, requeſting him to add thereto ſuch farther account as he could 


procure of Don Quixote's atchievements; ſo as to finiſh the work 
againſt his return. The beginning of the ſixth volume acquaints us, 
that Henriquez dying on his paſſage from the Indies, Cid Ruy Go- 
mez, the perſon to whom he had entruſted his papers, omitted to pub- 


— — . At. 


* The looſe paraphraſtical manner in which the French book is rendered from the Spa- 
niſh, is, however, a ſtrong internal evidence of the hand of Le Sage. How little Le Sage 
ſcrupled taking liberties of this ſort with his author, is ſufficiently evinced by his Roland 
Lf Amoreux; a proſe tranſtation, publiſhed in 1716, of the Orlando Innamorato. In this 
work he has indulged himſelf in moſt unwarrantable licence; not only changing the order of 
the incidents, but very often altering the fables, retienching from the Italian, and adding 
Fircumſtances of his own invention. See * to Hoole's Arioſto. liſh 

| 2 liſh, 
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liſh them. That Ruy Gomez dying alſo, the Hiſtory of Don Quix-' 
ote's Atchievements fell at laſt into the hands of a Spaniſh valet, 
who attended his maſter in the train of Philip V. of Spain, By this 
valet it was ſold to a French gentleman attendant upon Philip, and 
from him procured, upon promiſe to tranſlate it into the French 
language, 4 the anonymous editor of the work. At the cloſe of 
the ſixth volume, Don Quixote dies with the ſentiments of a good 
Chriſtian. \ 

Still I have more torment in ſtore for the perſecuted Knight of La 
Mancha, Beſides the work juſt mentioned, I am in poſſeſſion of fix 
volumes of Suite Nouvelle et Veritable de L' Hiſtoire, &c. de Don 
Quichotte de la Mancha; traduite d'un Manuſcrit Eſpagnol de Cid 
Hamet Benengely, ſon veritable Hiſtorien. The preface to this work 
3s ſaid to conſiſt of extracts from the Letters of Caraſco and Be- 
nengeli, explaining the whole progreſs of Don Quixote's hiſtory 
from beginning to end, and furniſhing information alſo reſpecting 
the enſuing. Nouvelle Suite of his adventures. The author, after 
dragging the wretched knight through five volumes, at the end of 
the IN informs us, that he renders up his ſpirit, together with a 
doſe of his own precious Balſam of Fier-à-bras, which had been in 
vain adminiſtered to him in the agonies of death. The ſixth volume 
of this Nouvelle Suite contains the exaltation of Sancho Panza ta 
the poſt of Alcalde of Blandande; his abdication of that office; his 
return home to his wife; and his final determination to renounce go- 
vernments and dignities for ever. 

By this time, I fear, I have exhauſted my reader's patience on the 
ſubje& of the French Don Quixotes. I was willing, however, to 
accumulate in this preface whatever I conceived might be connected 
with, or illuſtrative of, the work I had undertaken. I have endea- 
voured to prevent miſtake by diſcrimination; and, if unable to pro- 
duce the ſubſtance, I have at leaft ſerved to point out the ſhadow. 
That the preſent attempt may ſtimulate ſome poſſeſſor of the original 
Spaniſh work to favour the publick with a genuine and critical tran- 
lation of the rival of Cervantes, is the fincere wiſh of my heart: 
it's accompliſhment would be the moſt ſatisfaftory xeward of my la- 


bours, 
W. A. YARDLEY, 


P. S. Since the above was written, IJ have met with the ſecond volume of an edi- 
tion of Avellaneda in Engliſh, printed for Paul Vaillant in 1745. It is faid 
in the title- page to be © Now firit tranflated from the original Spaniſh, by Mr. 
© Baker.” That this aſſertion contains more of impudence than of truth, I 
need little ſcruple in affirming; ſince I find, upon examination, that the work 

is Captain Stevens's Tranſlation from the French, literally reprinted; and the 

rious cuts (in truth they deſerve that epithet) with which it is ſaid to be il- 
Fofirated, are copies from the ſame book. Mr. Baker's book made a ſecond 
dppkarappe in 1769, for T. Warcus, Fleet Street, | 
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AVELLANEDA's CONTINUATION 
| OF THE 


HISTORY ANY ATCHIEVEMENTS 


OF THE SAGE AND VALIANT 


DON. GU 4+$--; 
DE LA MAN CH A, 


VOLUME THE FIRST, 


BOOK I. 


eH AF. , 


FwHICH MENTIONS ANOTHER ARA - 


BIAN BESIDES BENENGELI, AND 
TREATS OF THE SUCCESS OF DON 
QUIXOTE'S IMPRISONMENT IN 
THE CAGE, 


HE ſage Aliſolan, an hiſ- 


torian of equal veracity 


N with Cid Hamet Benen- 
gely, celates in his me- 
wy moirs, that the Moors, 


from whom he was de- 


dom of Arragon, he accidentally found 
certain annals, written in the Arabian 
language, which contained the third 


Don Quixote de la Mancha, from 
village of Argamaſilla, in order to be 
preſent at the tournament which was 
ſoon after to be held in the city of Sa- 


ragoſſa. The relation he gives us is 


as follows, 
Don 1 having been conveyed 
home in t 


cholas the barber, was cloſely confined 


to his chamber with a chain at his heels. 


e was there daily plied with ftrong 


roths and cordial liquors, in which, 


ſally made by the invincible _—_ 
is 


the cage by the kind cave of 
Peter Perez the curate, and Maſter Ni- 


ueſtionleſs, there was a ſufficient por- 
tion of hellebore; and, in ſhort, no- 
thing was ſpared that might conduce ta 
reſtore him to his reaſon, The poor 

entleman was himſelf well diſpoſed; 
— he ſo much dreaded relapſing into 
his madneſs, that he never ceaſes prot- 
ſing his niece Magdalen to find him 
out ſome excellent book, which might 
employ and divert him during the ſeven 
hundred years continuance of his en- 
chantment. She gave him, by the cu- 
rate's direction, Villegas's Flos Sanc- 
torum; the Goſpels of the Vear; and 
the Sinner's Guide, by Father Louis 
of Granada, The reading of theſe 
books inſenfibly blotted out all the 
ideas he had conceived of knight. er- 
rantry, ſo that in ſix months time he 
ſeemed. to be perfectly recovered. Then 
was his chain taken off, he was no 
longer locked up in his chamber, but 
was allowed the liberty of going to 
church, where he heard maſs; and was 
ſo attentive to his curate's lectures, that 
all people were very much'edified at it, 
In 4 Mr. Martin 8 (for he 
was now no longer called Don Quixote) 
was looked upon as a man perfectly 
reſtored to his wits, and all men bleſſed 
Heaven for it. However, none as yet 
durſt talk to him of any thing that 
might ſeem to have relation to his former 

f madneſs; 
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madneſs; which indeed was a great 
argument of their diſcretion: though 
it muſt be owned that the pleafaiit 
companions of the village made amends 
for this caution by diverting themſelves 
with his adventures in his abſence, It 
happened about this time, that the great 
heat of the weather caſt his niece into 
fach a fever as the phyſicians call E- 

emera; which, though it generally 
aſts but a day, very often proves dan- 
gerous; and, to be brief, poor Mag- 
dalen died of it. Don Quixote could 
not but be much concerned at her 
death, notwithſtanding it was worth to 
Him eight hundred ducats as her heir; 
but having ſtill a good old houſe-keeper, 
who was an excellent houſewife, and 
took great care, of him, the trouble 
wore off inſenſibly. 

One holiday, after dinner, as he fat 
in his chamber, reading the lives of 
ſaints, his old fquiie Sancho Panza 
came to viſit him, as he was wont todo 
frequently at other times. Are you 
© there, my friend? ſaid Don Quixote; 
© you come very opportunely to hear 
© the life of a great man.'—* By no 
© means, Sir, replied Sancho; I will 


© notenquire into other men's lives and 


4 converſation, for that is an unlawful 
© cyriofity. Every man muſt mind his 
© own bufineſs, without concerning 
* himfelf with other people's matters.” 
—* What fimplicity!* exclaimed Don 
Quixote: the book which I deſign to 


© read to you is holy, and for your im- 


© provement, Draw a chair, that you 
© may liſten to me more at your eaſe,” — 
© What book is it that lies before you? 
Kid Sancho; is it not ſome book 
of knight-errantry ?'—* No,“ replied 
Don Quixote; it is the Flos Sancto- 
rum. — And pray who was that 
© SanQtorum?* quoth the ſquire. Was 
© he a king, or was he one of thoſe 
c giants that were converted into wind- 
* mills laſt year ?'—* What a filly fel- 
© low thou art, anſwered Don Quixdte, 
This hook contains the lives of ſaints; 


© ſuch, for inttance, as St. Lawrence, 


who was broiled on a gridiron; St. 
Bartholomew, who was flayed; and 
© ſo of all other faints, whether mar- 
* tyrs or confefſors, whoſe feſtivals 


are kept by the church.'—* As God 


© ſhall ſave me, ſaid Sancho, inter- 


rupting him, © I believe you deſign to 


© become a ſaint-errant, to gain the 


s fexxeſtrial paradiſe, But pray, tel] 


me, Sir, when St. Bartholomew was 
* flayed, and St. Lawrence broiled, 
* were they dead or alive? . Both of 
* them alive,” anſwered Don Quixote. 
© Heaven preſerve me!* exclaimed the 
ſquirez © that's ten times worſe than 
toſſing in a blanket. Hang me if 
ever I follow the example of your 
ſaints! As faras mumbling over the 
Creed and Lord's Prayer half a ſcore 
times on my knees, I'll not be out- 
done by e'er a capuchin of them all; 
but for being roaſted, or broiled alive, 
I am your humble ſervant; my talent 
docs not lie that way.'—* Enough 
© of that!' quoth Don Quixote: © let 
© us read the life of St. Bernard, whoſe 
© feſtival is kept to-day.” Thougb the 
honeſt gentleman had read one half of 
it before, yet was he ſo complaiſant as 
to begin it again; and, at every leaf he 
turned over, he made ſuch judicious 
comments upon the text, that the beſt 
moral philoſopher would have been 
puzzled to outdo him. This, though 
for the moſt part it was but labour 
loſt on Sancho, ſo far moved him, 
that he cried out, * Let me die, if you 
© do not preach as well as the curate, 
when he makes a ſermon for the tithes! 
But now you talk of St. Bernard, I. 
remember, that laſt Sunday, Peter 
Alonſo's fon, that goes to ſchool, 
read a book to us under the tree by 
the mill. By'r lady 'tis the fineſt 
book! Oh *'tis quite another thing 
than your Flos Sanctorum. In the 
* firſt place, before you read a word, 
* juſt at the beginning of the book, you 
© ſee a knight on horſeback, who with 
© a ſword broader than my hand ſtrikes 
© a rock, and cleaves it aſunder.—“ I 
© know who that is,* quoth Don Quix-, 
ote; * it is Don Floriſbran of Candaria, 
* a moſt worthy knight. Beſides, that 
© book mentions ſeveral other valiant 
* knights; as, the Admiral of Quaſlid, 
Palmerin de Olivia, Blaſtordas of the 
Tower, the dreadful Giant Maleorto 
of Brandanquia, and the famous en- 
chantreſſes Zuldaria and Dalphadeg.” 
—* Right,” quoth Sancho; and the 
* book ſays, that thoſe two enchant- 
* refſes carried away I know not what 
king, I know not how, into I know 
not what caſtle.— Tt is the caſtle of 
5 Azefaros,” faid Don Quixote. But 
© Peter Alonſo's fon muſt certainly 
© have ſtolen that book from me. 
If fo,” quoth the ſquire, © he ſhall 

not 
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not enjoy it long, for I will take m 

turn, and ſteal it from him; and will 
bring it you next Sunday, that we 
may read it inſtead of your Flos Sang- 
torum: nothing pleaſes me like the 
ftories of thoſe ancient knights, who 
at one ſtroke would cut both man 
and horſe in two.'—* You will do 
me a pleaſure," replied Don Quixote, 
if you can bring it me again; but 
pray let it be done ſo privately that 
nobody may know of it.*—* Let me 
alone for that!* anſwered the ſquire; 
till then, Sir, I wiſh you well: I muſt 
go to my wife, who perhaps may 
want me.” Sancho being gone, Don 
Quixote's head began to be much agi- 
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T t:7cd with thoſe things that bad laid 


buried, and were now revived in his 
memory. He put by the Flos SanQto- 
rum; and, walking about the room in 
a diſorderly manner, began to recal in- 
to his diſturbed imagination all the 
former ideas of his knight-errantry : 
however, as much diſcompoſed as he 
was, hearing the bell ring for veſpers, 
he took his cloak and his beads, and 
went away to church. 


CHAP. Il. 
OF DON QUIXOTE'S RELAPSE, 


\ 7 Otwithſtanding Mr. Martin Quix- 

ada was greatly diſcompoſed by 
hat had happened, yet he did not dil- 
cover itin his behaviour; and he might 
by degrees have recovered his peace of 
mind, had not Sancho diſtracted him 
again the next Sunday, That viſit put 
him paſt all recovery; for the moment 
Don Quixote took. into his hands the 
Hiſtory of Don Floriſbran of Canda- 
ria, the very picture of that armed 
knight overthrew all his reafon, and 
made him as mad as ever. Sancho,“ 
ſaid he to his ſquire, the book you 
have brought me, without all doubt, 
contains molt wonderful feats of chi- 
valry; but i is much better that we 
endeavour to imitate, and, if poſſible, 
to outdo them, than to ſpend our 
time in reading them, We have al- 
ready ſacrificed ſeveral months to a 
criminal inactive courſe of life, and 
emitted the exercife of thoſe duties 
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© Mmcumbent on us; on me as a knight- 


© errant, and on you as a faithful ſquire. 
© It behaves us, my friend, to returu 
* to our employment, which will be 
© very pleaſing to God, and beneficial 
* to the world; fince we ſhall deliver 
the earth from thoſe immenſe ah 
haughty giants, who, .againſt all 
right and reaſon, do inſuſt both 
knights and ladies. Thus ſhall we 
© reyive the fame of our anceſtors, and 
* purchaſe infinite glory for ourſelves 
© and our poſterity, This it is, my 
* ſon, will make us rich for ever. We 
go to conquer kingdoms for ourſel ves 
© and for our friends. —“ Fair and 
* ſoftly,” quoth Sancho, interrupting 
him: it is no ſach eaſy matter to 
catch them. Pray, good Sir, do not 
buzz your chivalry any more in my 
ears: you promiſed me, Taft year, 
that you would make mt a king, or 
governor of fome conſiderable coun- 
try; my wife an admiral; and my 
children princes. And what is come 
of it? I am ſtill but poor Sancho 
Panza; aud all governmemts ſhun me 
as if I had the plague. Let us talk 
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Quixote; let us both keep ourſclres 
well whilſt we are well; and let thoſe 
fools be beaten who make it their bu- 
ſineſs to look for it. The Yangue- 
ſians , God be praiſed, did fo curry 
my ſides that they left no itching in 
them. Beſides, it coſt me my dap- 
ple; and when the mule is dead, 
the phyſician muſt travel a footꝶ. 
As for that, Sancho, replied Don 
Quixote, we will be better provided 
© this year to perform the duties of our 
profeſſion than we were the laſt, L 
will buy you a bigger aſs than that 
which was ſtolen trom you, and we 
will take along with us proviſions, 
money, and linen; for, ta ſay the 
truth, I have obſerved rhat thoſe are 
very neceſſary precautions. Up. 
on theſe terms,” faid the ſquire, 
and provided you pay me my wages 
every month, I am at your ſervice: 
I will return with you to the exercife 
of chivalry. Give me but the mo- 
ney, and Iwill away immediately to 
my goſſip Thomas Cecial, who has a 
ſtately afs to ſell, and we will ſet our 
to- morrow. — I am pleaſed to fe 
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* The Yangueſians are carriers of Galicia, 
+ In Spain the phyſicians ride on moles. 
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© you ſo eager, anſwered Don Quix- * ote?*—* Why, numſcull,* replied 1 


ote, and I take it for a good omen: 
© but we cannot be quite ſo expeditious, 
* my friend; I mult firſt provide me 
© with arms, for I know not what is 
become of mine. Beſides, that our 
© ſally may prove the more auſpicious, 
© I muſt ſend you to the Princeſs Dul. 
cinea, to inform her from me, that I 
am going to ſeek new adventures, 
Were not that cruel enemy of my 
repoſe the moſt hard-hearted princeſs 
in the world, I would go and pro- 
ſtrate myſelf in her preſence, and 
make a tender to her celeſtial beauty 
of all the heroick actions my courage 
is about to undertake; but ſo unpa- 
ralleled is her rigour, that ſhe will 
not permit me to be bleſſed with her 
raviſhing ſight, till I have by my in- 
finite atchievements obliterated the 
memory of the exploits of the moſt 
famous knights-errant, and even of 
Hercules himſelf: and therefore I 
think fit, my friend, that you go this 
very day to that adorable inhuman 
creature. Deſcribe to her the exceſs 
of my amorgus pain, in ſuch a lively 
manner as muy move her compaſſion: 
in ſhort, ſpeak to her fo feelingly, 
that your relation may touch her 
heart; and be ſure to remember all 
ſhe ſays to you, that you may repeat 
© jt to me word for word.'—* Nay, as 
© for matter of talking,” quoth San- 
cho, I defy a lawyer to outdo me: 
I will anſwer for it, and will not fail 
© to make it good. There is but one 
thing that troubles me; and that is, to 
© know what I thall ſay to her.“ You 
© ſhall ſay, replied Don Quixote, that 
© her moſt humble flave, the Knight 
© of the Sorrowful AſpeRt, is ſtill ready 
« to expoſe himſelf for her ſake to the 
© moſt dreadful dangers; and that he 
© conjures her ſovereign beauty not to 
forſake him when he ſhall invoke her 
© in his adventures.'—* Enough, Sir,” 
anſwered the ſquire; I ſhall well 
enough remember what I can of thoſe 
* words.'— Let us hear, I pray you," 
ſaid Don Quixote, whether you can 
repeat them well: deliver yourſelf to 
© me as if I were the Princeſs Dulci- 
© nea.*—* That is very pleaſant," quoth 
Sancho: how would a have me 
© take you for the Lady Dulcinea, 
© when you are my maſter Don Quix- 


An inferior miniſter of juſtice among the Spaniards, 


the knight, © cannot you, whilſt you 
* talk to me, imagine you are ſpeak - 


© ing to Duleinea? —“ No, by my 
« grandame's ſoul, can't II“ anſwered 


the ſquire; * for when I talk to you, I 
© know very well I do not talk to ano- 
ther: and, again, I am poſitive that 


© you are my maſter Don Quixote. 


What k blockhead you are!” quoth 


the knight; * 13 are 13 =] 


© ſharp and malicious; but, for your 
« part, it muſt be owned your ſimpli- 
© city is not to be matched, It is bet- 
ter that I write to my amiable queen, 
and that you carry her my letter; for 


ooliſh diſcourſe.*—* Some fooliſh 


indeed! God be praiſed, I have as 
much wit as another in my under. 
ſtanding; and you muſt not think to 
perſuade me that the moon is made of 
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ote, reſolving not to truſt to Sanc 
memory, went into his cloſet, took 
pen, ink, and paper; and, after long 
panſing and deliberation, at length 
compoled an epiſtle in a ſtyle incompa- 
rably ſingular, Before he would write 


it out fair, he read it to his ſquire, who "i 


cried out ina tranſport, * By the Lord, 
© a moſt curious letter! a ſchoolmaſter 
would ſcarce write a better. It is a 
bow-ſhot beyond that you ſent Ma- 
dam Dulcinea from the Black Moun- 
tain, I underſtand ſome few words 
of that, but I can make nothing at 
all of this, with a pox to it! Give 
it me, and I will be gone immediately 
with it to Toboſo; and this very 
night will bring you a good or a bad 
* anſwer.* Don Quixote read his let- 
ter over and over ſeveral times, then 
tranſcribed it fairly; and, delivering it 
to his ſquire, id to him, Take it, 
* my ſon, and go ſee that heavenly 
wonder, who has the ſupreme diſpo- 
* ſal of my deſtiny. Farewel! Iex- 
C pb your return with 'impatience, 
* May the Heavens grant that you 
bring back a favourable anſwer!* - 
A few minutes after Sancho was 
gone, one of the alcaldes “ of the town 
came to call upon Don Quixote, and 
carried him to the market-place, or 
ſquare; where they, found the curate, 
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the barber, and other men of note of 
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che place, in a little ring. Whilſt 
they ltood there diſcourſing, they eſpied 
coming up towards them four gentle- 
men, attended by ſeveral pages, and by 
twelve grooms leading as uy horſes, 
with rich furniture. They all beheld 


FX this ſtately cavalcade with attention 


and the curate, turning to Don Quixote, 
indiſcreetly (contrary to his cuſtom) 
ſaid to him—* Tell us the truth, Mr. 
« Quixada, if you had ſeen theſe cava- 
© liers arrive here fix months ago with 
this equipage, would it not have puz- 
led you? You would have imagined 


a that thoſe gantlemen werenoleſs than 


© the four immenſe giants, keepers of 


t © Bramiforan, the enchanter's caſtle, 


© and that they were come abroad to 
© ſteal away ſome princeſs of high re- 
* nown.* Though theſe words were 
ſuch as might have moved Don go 
to ſome extravagant action, conſidering 
his brains were already in a ferment, 
yet he anſwered very diſcreetly —* Mr. 
7 Curate, if you pleaſe, let us lay aſide 
© railleryz and let us rather go up to 
© thoſe gentlemen, who ſtop in the vil- 
© lage: let us know who they are, and 
* what they look for. His advice was 
followed; all the company drew near 
the gentlemen; and, after the uſual ſa- 
lutations, the curate very courteouſly 
aſked them who they were, and whe- 
ther they deſigned to lie in the village. 
* Miſter Licentiate,* replied one of 
them, © weare gentlemen of Granada, 
© who are going to the tilting at Sara- 
© goſſa; our deſign was to have tra- 
© velled on two leagues farther, but our 
© ſervants and horſes were ſo tired, that 
ve thought fit to reſt them here; and 
s we muſt deſire you to give us leave, 
though it were but to lie in your 
* church, rather than oblige us to go 
any farther,'—* Well, gentlemen,” 
faid the curate, * ſince there is no inn 
© in this place fit to entertain ſo many, 


© 1 will take care to lodge you myſelf x, * 


© the two alcaldes ſhall each of them 
take one gentleman and his followers, 
* and Mr. Quixada and I will take care 
© of the other two. You will not be 
© treated, gentlemen, ſuitable to your 
* quality, nor as we could wiſh; but 
* it ſhall be with a great deal of good- 
« will and affection. * The curate hav- 
ing thus ordered their lodging, every 
man carried his gueſts home; the gentle - 
men having firſt agreed amongſt chem- 


lelves that they would ſet out very carly 


9 
in the morning, to avoid the great heat 
of the weather. | 


CHAP. III. 


HOW DON QUIXOTE ENTERTAINED 
HIS GUEST, AND OF THE 18 
COURSE THAT PASSED RETWEEN 
THEM, , 


D ON Quixote having conducted his 
gentleman to his houſe, ordered 
his houſekeeper to make ſupper ready, 
and not to ſpare the poultry; with 
which, as good luck would have it, he 
was then well ſtored. Whilſt ſupper 
was dreſſing, his gueſt and he were tak- 
ing the frech air in the court before the 
houſe, Don Quixote being deſirous to 
know his name, aſked his Lily, and 
why he came from, ſo remote a part to 
the tilting of Saragoſſa. The gentle- 
man anſwered, that his name was Don 
Alvaro Tarfe; that he wag. deſcended 
from the ancient family of the Tarfes, 
a race of noble Moors in Granada, near- 
ly allied to their firſt kings. You 
© know," ſaid he, what account there 
© 18 in hiſtory of theſe affairs, and how 
Rall the Ahencerrages, the Zegris, the 
* (GGomeles, the Maas, and other noble 
* families of Granada, embraced the 
« Chriſtian religion, and remained in 
© Spain, after the Catholick King, Fer- 
* dinand, had conquered that flouriſh» 
ing kingdom. As for the motive of 
my journey, I muſt confeſs it is love, 
* A lady, whom I admire, chuſes that 
© I ſhould be preſent at the tilting at 
c I, as her knight; and to pleaſe 
her 1 go thither, to contend for the 
« prize which is to reward the con- 
« queror,'—* I wiſh you may ſucceed,” 
ſaid Don Quixote. * However, though 
Fortune, which diſpoſes of events, 
© ſhould not prove favourable, you will 
ſtill have the ſatisfaQion of approv- 
ing yourſelf a faithful lover, perform- 
4 ng all that in you lies for the honour 
of your lady. Be ſo kind as to give 
© me an account of that moſt excellent 
« perſon's rare qualities, and of the 
6 3 adventures of her life. 
It would take up more time than L 
© ſhall ſtay here, replied Don Alvaro, 
* to ſatisfy your curioſity. I can only 
© tell you, that my miſtreſs is in the 
© ſixteenth year of her age, and that ſhe 
is counted the greateſt beauty in An- 

C- « daluſia. 
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£ daluſia, It is true, ſhe is of the ſmaller 
fſize; but That is pity,” ſaid 
Don Quixote, interrupting him; * for 
« Ariſtotle ſays that a woman, to be 
perfect, muſt be large.'—* With A- 
« riſtotle's leave, replied the Grana- 
dine, ſmiling, I am not of his opi- 
nion in that particular, no more than 
in many others. T admire nature as 
much in it's ſmall as in it's greateſt 
works. Precious ftones are ſmall; 
and the eyes, which are the moſt beau- 
tiful and moſt __ parts of hu- 

man bodies, are the leaſt.—“ You 
are in the right, quoth Don 98 ; 
yet you cannot deny, that tall, well- 
proportioned women, have a more 
noble and majeſtick air than the 
others.” This debate concerning the 
ſize of women held them till one of 
Tarfe's pages was ſent by the houſe- 
keeper to acquaint them that ſupper 
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was ready: then Don Quixote led his. 


veſt into the room where the cloth was 
fad, and both ſat down to table. Dur- 
ing the ſupper, Don Quixote fell into 
a deep reverie: one while he would fit 
with the victuals in his mouth, 8aZing 
earneſtly on the cloth, without ſo muc 
as winking ; another time, Don Alvaro 
aſking him whether he was married, he 
anſwered—that Rozinante was the beſt 
horſe Cordova ever produced. The 
Granadine being much ſurprized at this 
extraordinary JiraQion of, thought, 
was deſirous to know the cauſe of it 
after ſupper. * Mr, Quixada,” faid he 
to him, * if you will give me leave to 
be free with you, I mult declare that 
vou ſeemed to me juſt now ſo wholly 
« abſent, and abſorbed in thought, that 
] havereaſon to believe you have ſome 
© diſcontent upon you: if ſo, I beſeech 
© you do not hide it from me, and I 
4 
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will alleviate your trouble, if it be in 
my power. Grief, when confined, 
and, as it were, ſhut vp in the heart, 
| has always violent effects; whereas, 
hy communicating it to a friend who 
will bear part, it is diminiſhed and 
„ diſſipated.—“ I am obliged to you, 
Don Alvaro, anſwered Don Quixote, 
very formally; and I wiſh I could 


« ſerve yon in return for your generoſity. 


© But be not ſurprized at yu ſeen 
« me diſcompoſed: it is not ealy for. 


* Endriagus is the name of a moſt dreadful mon 


by 


th: t time had aſſu med the title of the Knight of th 
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us, who gloriouſly profeſs knight- 
errantrys who daily engage with gi- 
ants orenchanters, with Endrisguſes“ 
or rhinoceroſes, for the purpoſe of 
diſenchanting princeſſes, and redreſ- 
ſing wrongs; it is not eaſy for us, 
ſay, to keep down our thoughts, fille 
with all theſe ideas, from foaring 
aloft.” 

Tarfe was aſtoniſhed to hear Do 
Quixote talk ſo wildly ; he conjetiured 
the poor gentleman was not ſound in 
his Frellefts; and, to be the more fully 
convinced of what he fancied, he ſaid 
to him“ For all this, Mr, Quixada, I 
do not comprehend what it was that ſq 
* wholly tool up your thoughts at ſup- 
per.“ Though it does not well be- 
come knights to reveal ſuch ſecrets,” 
replied, Don Quixote, * nevertheleſs, 
* fince you are a gentleman, and ſub- 
eas. as well as 'myſelf, to the God of 

ove, I will not conceal from you the 
troubles of my ſoul, The incompa- 
rable princeſs who has captivated m 
liberty ſeems ipſenſible to my paf- 
ſion; and yet, Don Alvaro, I proteſt, 
before God and man, that I have 
never tranſgrefled the laws of chi- 
valry: I have ever ſtrictly followed 
the examples ſet before me by thoſe 
ancient and primitive knights-errant, 
the invincible Amadis of Gaul, his 
ſon Eſplandian, Palmerin de Oliva 
the Knight of the Sun, Tablantes of 
Richemont, Don Belianis of Greece, 
and, in ſhort, by all others who have 
had the honour to profeſs the ſacred 


order of knight-errantry.” Don Al- 


varo, who had a quick apprehenſion, 
hearing this extravagant diſcourſe, 
found immediately how the matter 
ſtood :; he perceived that his hoſt had 
given himlelf too much to reading 

ooks of chivalry; and, reſolving ta 
divert himſelf, he ſaid to him Pray, 
* Mr. Quixada, is the lady whom you 
* adore, of this country ? for you being 
a perſon ſo judiciouſly nice, ſhe wha 
had qualifications to charm you muſt 
© be atleaſt another Diana of pheſus.“ 
— She ſurpaſſes in beauty, replied 
Don Quixote, not only Diana of 
« Epheſus, and Polixena of Troy, but 
* even Dido of Carthage, and Doralice 
0 of Granada, Her eyes and her com- 


ſter, Main by Amadis de Gaule, who at 
e Green Syyord.— See Amadis de Gaule, 
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2 © © plexion are like the rifing ſun, and 

; the natural red on her cheeks re- 

of ® © ſembles a roſe when it is new blown; 

1 | © her teeth are of ivory, her 11 s of co-. 

N © ral, and her neck is whiter than ala - 
c 


baſter: her name is the Fre 110 . 
cinea del Toboſo; an 
Quixote de la Mancha, the 


mine, Don 


Knight of 


— © the Sorrowful Aſpect. With much 
+ difficulty did Don Alvaro reſtrain him- 
* ſelf from laughing, when he heard the 
'x BY: pellation Don Quixote had made 
id 9 Fl of; an appellation he highly ap- 
ed | proved, as being ſo happily deſcriptive of 


iq ; { the original, It is that princeſs," con- 


P* tinued our hero, who gives life to my 
* thoughts, who raiſes my imagination, 
* band cauſes thoſe diſtractions which 
ſs, 8 make me ſo much a ſtranger to my- 
b- ( < ſelf. I quitted my bouſe and coun- 
of try, to perform a thouſand glorious 
bsͤ „ undertakings abroad for her honour ; 
a- and I (ent to her all the fierce giants 
ur and unparalleled knights I encoun- 
4 © < tered, having conquered and reduced 
ſt, them to ſubmiſſion. And yet, would 
Ve you believe it, Don Alvaro? not- 


withſtanding ſuch unheard-of . ſer- 
vices, ſhe is to me more cruel than an 
African lioneſs, or an Hyrcanian ty- 
ger: ſhe receives my paſſionate letters 
with diſdain, or rather with horror. 
I have made ſpeeches to her longer. 
than thoſe of St. Catharine to the 
ſenate of Rome: I compoſed: verſes 
for her more tender than Petrarch's 
to his beloved Laura; and poems 
more ſublime than thoſe of Homer or 
Virgil, and more full of digreſſions 
than Lucan's Pharſalia. TI have this 
very day ſent her a letter replete with 
IF © the es re ſpect ful expreſſions; and 
I expect no other return but an an- 
b ſwer teeming with rigour and diſ- 

© dain.*' No Bonar had e ſpoken theſe 
words than he ſaw his ſquire. Well, 
Sancho, ſaidhe to him, ys apy 
do you bring me from my infanta?. 
Am l to live, or muſt I die?'—* Sir,“, 
replied the ſquire, here is a letter ſhe 
got the ſexton of Toboſo to write for 


ocean 


liver to you. A letter from her !* 
quoth Don Quixote, tranſported with 
joy; What a mighty favour! Good 
© God! is the at length grown ſenſible 
to my love?'—* Sir, ſaid Sancho, 
read the letter firſt; perhaps you have 
© no ſuch gteat cauſe to rejoice. '— Be 


© pleaſed, I beſeech you, Don Alvaro,” 


© her, and which ſhe ordered me to de-. 
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ſaid our knight, * to give me leave to 
© read this note, and ſatisfy the impa- 
© tience I am under to know my doom.” 
This ſaid, he kiſſed the letter, opened it, 
and, after having read it to himſelf, 
cried out, © O Heavens! can I receive 
© ſuch an anſwer without dying for 
© grief? Never did lady ſend ſuch an 
unworthy threat to a knight! Did 
the Infanta Oliva ever uſe the Pri ce 
of Portugal thus, though the had fo 
great an averſion to him? What! 
Don uixote, ſaid Don Alvaro, can 
the Infanta Nulcinea del Toboſo de- 
© ſpiſe you, when there is no princeſs 
© in the world but would look upon it 
© as an honour to, be favoured with 
© your love?'—* Do you judge of it," 
anſwered Don Quixote; * hear what: 
that inhuman creature writes to me.” 
e then read to Don Alvaro Dulcinea's 
letter; which was as follows. 


© TO MARTIN QUIXADA THE BRAIN = 
Less. 


8 IT is long ſince my brothers ought 
* to have treated you with a good 

* cudgelling, in return for all the im- 
ertinent letters you have ſent me. 
Had they been at home when that 
old fool Sancho Panza brought me 
your laſt, he had not gone away with 
all his ribs whole; but patience for 
© that—if ever he comes hither again, 
© he ſhall pay for it all together, And as 
© for you, Mr. Martin, I would have 
you to take notice, that if ever, for 
© the future, you call me Dulcinea'del 


© Toboſo, and entitle me Queen, In 
© fanta, or Empreſs, you may have cauſe 


to repent having given me thoſe 


c 

* Shrovetide names the longeſt day you 
* have to live. Be it known to you, 
© that by ſea and by land my name is 
« Aldonza Lorenzo, alias Nogales.” 


By this abuſive letter, you may 
judge, Don Alvaro, ſaid Don Quix- 
ote, Whether I have not reaſon to 
complain of the unparalleled ingra- 
© titude of Dulcinea,*—* O the jade!“ 
cried Sancho. Mind me, good Sirz 
* I wich I may be troubled with the 
« ſnivel as long as I live, if my maſter 
has not performed more acts of chi- 
« yalry, by day and by night, for that 
« jilt, than any other would have done 
© for a lady-abbels. But what a pox 


1 « need. 
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© need he trouble himſelf? He who has 
4 carlick eats it with his bread; he 
© that has none muſt be content without 
© it, Between friends, my maſter Don 
6 oo is too patient, If, inſtead 
© of writing to that brazen-face, he had 
E ſent her by the poſt, or any other way, 
© halfa ſcore good kicks in the guts, ſhe 
© would never have been ſo ſqueamiſh. 
© I am well acquainted with that ſort 
© of cattle; if you give them their way, 
C they will ſhew no mercy. If a man 
turns ſheep, the wolves will devour 
© him; if he takes a cuff on the ear, he 
© ſhall have two, and ſo-forth. I would 
© fain ſee them put their tricks upon 
6 me: but, egad! they are not ſuch 
© fools; I can fence with my foot as 
© well as brother Jerome's mule, when 
© I have my Sunday ſhoes on full of 
* hob-nails. If Dulcinea had made 
© her two brothers, Baſil and Bertrand 
© Nogales, beat me, it had been the 
« deareſt beating they ever beſtowed in 
© their days. Sancho's hand was too 


much in to ſtop here; and Don Quix- 


ote was fain to bid him hold his peace; 
but all would not do. I muſt tell you,” 
continued he, how that toad ſerved 


me one day, when I carried her ano- 


© ther letter from my maſter. I found 
© her in the ſtable, filling a pannier of 
© dung; and no ſooner did I open my 
mouth to tell her that my maſter Don 
© Quixote moſt humbly kiſſed her 
© hands, but ſhe ſaluted me with a 
© ſhovelful, ſteeped in horſe-piſs, acroſs 
© the face. My beard being that day, 
« unfortunately for me, thicker than 
© Maſter Nicholas the barber's bruſh, 
< the filth ſtuck to it like pitch.'—* In 
good truth, ſaid Don Alvaro, ſmil- 
ing, that was an ill reward, my 
6 friend, for carrying the letter. Dul- 
© cinea, as far as I can perceive, does 
© not follow the examples ſet her by the 
© ancient heroines of chivalry, who 
© loaded thoſe ſquires with preſents who 
© brought them love-letters.'—* Love- 
© letters!” quoth Sancho; on my con- 
© ſcience, if a cardinal's ſquire ſhould 
© carry her an aſs's burden of them, 
© the would not ſo much as thank him, 
« You never beheld ſuch a ſour face as 
* our lady makes when a letter is de- 
© livered to her: a body would think 
© ſhe was eating crabs; and may the 
devil blow his bellows in the poop of 


uixote, do not curſe that princeſs : 
«© ingrate, unjuſt, and barbarous as ſhe 
© is, ſtill I adore her. Think ſhe is the 
* ſovereign over my will, and reſpe& 
whatT love.'—*In truth, worthy Don 
Quixote, ſaid the Granadine, *I can- 
not but be amazed. I confeſs your 
infanta's ſtile is harſh: but have not 
you, perhaps through inadvertency, 
given her ſome cauſe of offence? Ex- 
amine yourſelf well; perhaps you 
have, without reflefting or it, in- 
ſerted in your letter of this day ſome 
word which ſhe may have taken in a 
wrong ſenfe: you know that ſome- 
times happens among ladies. No, 
Don Alvaro, replied Don Quixote, 
there is nothing in that letter whick 
could give her cauſe of offence; and, 
© to convince you it is ſo, I will this 
moment ſhew you the foul copy.'— 
He went immediately, and brought it 
out of his cloſet; and, fitting down 
again, read diſtinaly, in a grave tone, 
theſe following words, 


© TO THE MATCHLESS PRINCESS 
* DULCINEA DEL TOBOSO. 


6 W O ULD the faithful love which 


© boils over in the veins of thiꝰ 


your flave, O ungrateful fair! permit 
© me to be angry to rebellion againſt 

your perfection and abſolute empire, 
I ſhould ſoon by oblivion take revenge 


* 


c 

of the contempt with which you treat 
© my ſcorching flames! But perhaps 
© you, my ſweet enemy, imagine that I 
never exercife my thoughts in any 
thing but undoing of wrongs, and 
* puniſhing of felons; yet, though 
every day I have employed my body 
© againſt outrageous giants, and have 
often ſhed the blood of ſuch monſters, 
© my thought, which is fo , nimble- 
* winged, hath nevertheleſs not for- 
© borne joyfully to call to mind your 
« moſt a nirable endowments, and 
that it was captivated by the moſt ex - 
« cellent lady among the queens of 
6 gh rank. However, O noble prin- 
* cels, be pleaſed to receive me to mercy, 
© if I have committed any diſcourteſy 
towards your high majeſty and royal 
© beauty: and I may well deſerve it; 
„for through love all faults are par- 
© donable. This is the favour humbly 


hi 
cc 


© her!'——* Hold, .Sancho!* cried Don * ſued for to your imperial perfections, 
2 


« by 
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; 'D by him who is fo much yours till his 
departure out of this world; the 
"XZ © Knight of the Sorrowful Aſpect— 


* Don QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA,' 


In good truth,” ſaid Don Alvaro, 
fmiling, I never ſaw any thing more 
© exquiſite than that letter: itis ſo good, 
that it might verily paſs for an epiſtle 
written in days of yore by Sancho, 
King of Leon, to the noble lady 
Ximena Gomez, when the famons 
Cid Ruy Diaz comforted her in his 
abſence *. But how comes it, Don 
Q«ixote, that, being ſo polite and ele- 
gant in your diſcourſe, you wrote to 
your infanta in that ſtile, which, as 
you well know, is now quite out 
of date?“ I will tell you the rea- 
ſon,* ſaid Don Quixote; I did it 
to try whether, in imitating the ſtile 
of our ancient knights, I could bow 
the inflexible Dulcinea, and ſoften 
that heart of adamant, whoſe hard- 
neſs my common expreſſions only 
ſerve to inereaſe. And why," quoth 


1 Ss the Granadine, * did you take the name 
1 fv the Knight of the Sorrowful Aſ- 


pet ?'—— As for that, quoth Sancho, 
«| you- muſt excuſe him, for it was T 
that gave it him; and, to deal plainly, 
it does not miſbecome him. I took 
the name of the Knight of the Sor- 
rowful” Aſpect, ſaid Don Quixote, 
becauſe my abſence from my ſove- 
reign lady made me ſorrowful to ex- 
cel; and in it Iimitated Amadis, who 
took the name of Beltenebros . 

Tarfe ſeemed concerned at Don Quix - 
ote's afflictions; and ſaid to him, Poſi- 
« tively that letter is very full of reſpe&; 
and I cannot conceive what ſhould ſet 


Diulcinea ſo unreaſonably againſt you, 


© or why ſhe thus abuſes a knight of 
© your worth.“ Then changing the 
difcourle, he ſaid . Being to ſet outho- 
* morrow before day, to avoid the hgar, 
© Iwould willingly go to- bed, with ur 
leave.“ Don N anſwered, he 
might uſe his plealure; and went out 
to fetch ſome ſweetmeats to treat his 
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gueſt before he went to bed. The Gra- 
nadine drawing near to the bed, which 
was made for him in the chamber they 
were then in, called two of his pages to 
undreſs him: but Sancho, fearing to 
loſe the privileges of a ſquire, would 
not ſuffer an' *. himſelf to do that 
ſervice; which ſo pleaſed Don Alvaro, 
that, holding out his leg to have the 
boot drawn off, he ſaid, Go to, then, 
my friend, ſince your good-will is 
© ſuch, draw ſteadily; for it will be 

great honour to me to be able to boa 

© I was unbooted by one of the moſt 
famous ſquires of knight-errantry.” 
Give me leave, Don Alvaro, quoth 
Sancho, I do really believe I am as 
© good as another; and though I have 
© not the title of Don, yet my father 
© had.'—*How ſo!' ſaid Tarfe. If your 
© father bore that title of honour, have 
© you degenerated from it?“ — © No, 
* Sir,” replied Sancho; but my father 
* placed that honourable title as beſt 
* pleaſed him; and, inſtead of placing 
© it before his name, as you gentlemen 
© do, he put it after, or behind.“ 
Then his name, ſaid the Granadine, 
* was Francis Don, John Don, or Mar- 
© tin Don ?*—* You have not hit jt yet, 
© Sir,” anſwered the ſquire; * his name 
© was Peter Remendon 1.“ Don Al- 
varo could not forbear laughing at this 
dull piece of wit; and aſked Sancho 
whether his father was yet living. No, 
Sir,“ quoth Sancho; * he died of 
© kibed heels ten years ago. Of 
© kibed heels!" cried the Granadine, 
laughing; * he is the firſt man I ever 
© heard of that died of ſuch a diſtem- 
per.“ God take me, Don Alvaro,” 
cried the ſquire, * may not every man 
«© die of the diſtemper that pleaſes him 
* beſt!” Don Alvaro and his pages 
were (till furniſhed with new ſubje& 
of Jaughter when Don Quixote re- 
turned, followed by his houſekeeper, 
bringing a plate of dry ſweetmeats, and 
A Aa of white wine; but Tarfe would 
accept of none. * I dare not eat, ſaid 
he; for I never eat between meals but 
© I ſuffer for it. I have often made ths 


An old ftory in Spain, of which there are ridiculous ballads. 

+ Amadis de Gaule, (Book II. Chap. 6.) being in diſgrace with Oriana, his miſtreſs, 
withdraws to the habitation of a very old hermit; from whom he receives, at his own requeſt, 
the name of Beltenebros; which may be interpreted the Beautiful Obſcure; or, as it is ren- 
dered in the Engliſh tranſlation of the firſt four books of Amadis de Gayle, Edit. 1619, The 


Fair Forlorn. 


I Remendon, in Spaniſh, is a botcher, or cobler, 


. 


6 experiment a 
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experiment on myſelf of the aphoriſm 
© of Avicen, or Galen, that to cat before 
© the laſt nouriſhment taken be ago” 
© js prejudicial to health,'—" Well," 
eried Sancho, there is never a villain 
© nor a Gilian of them worth a ſtraw : 
I would no more forbear eating when 
© had got a bit in my hand, than I 
© would ſpitting when I have occaſion, 
© though thoſe fellows ſhould jabber 
* more Latin to me than there is in the 
© A,B, C.'—* You are in the right, 
© friend Sancho, quoth Don Alvaro; 
„and, with your maſter's leave, you 
* muſt take this bit from me.“ This 
faid, he took up a preſerved pear on the 
point of the knife, and 17 it him.— 
© Pray excuſe me, Sir, ſaid the ſquire; 
© theſe dainties do me harm when the 
© quantity is too ſmall,” He took it, 
however, and eat it, r . 
Don Quixote then wiſhed a good-night 
to 13 who retired to bed imme- 
diately. ; 


CHA Fo: N. 


QF DON QUIXOTE'S MIGHTY PRO- 
JECTS AND DESIGNS, WHICH 
WERE ALL APPROVED BY HIS 
SQUIRE. 


275 Quixote having quad Don 


Alvaro's chamber, led Sancho 
into another, where he ſaid to him, 
Stay here, my friend, and lie with 
me this night; I have an affair of the 
«© greateſt moment to communicate to 
* you.'—* Hold a little, Sir,“ replied 
the ſquire; I mult firſt take one turn 
in the kitchen, for I have not had 
* my ſupper yet; and I am like the 
£ cuckow, I cannot ſing till my belly is 
© full.” Go down then to ſupper,” 
faid Don Quixote; and come to me 
© again inſtantly.'—* Sir,” quoth San- 
cho, © I will put in double bits to have 
« done the ſooner; I will be with you 
© in a very little time, and perhaps 
* ſooner than I could wiſh myſelf; for 
] am much afraid that Don Alvaro's 
c ſervants have not left me much to 
do.“ This ſaid, he went down into 
the kitchen; and Don Quixote went to 
bed to wait his return. 1 
keeper had killed ſo many fowls, that 
there was enough to ſatisfy Sancho : 
ſhe ſet beſore him all that was left of 
the ſupper, and he crammed himſelf 


up to his throat; then returning, in 2 
good humour, to his maſter's chamber, 
So now, Sir,“ ſaid he, we may talk 
© about buſineſs. Iam now fit to give 


© advice, for I am as full as a tick. 


* Shut the door,” quoth Don Quixote; 
© and come to bed to me.” The ſquire 
ſtripped without any ceremony; and 
his maſter having him by his ſide, ſpoke 
to him as follows, * Friend Sancho, 
© I have one of the greateſt deſigns in 
hand that ever occupied the thoughts 
© of a knight-errant; but, before I 
acquaint you with it, it will be con- 
venient I put ſome queſtions to you, 
which I did not think fit to aſk be- 
fore Don Alvaro. How did Dulci- 
nea look when ſhe received my let- 
© ter? Did ſhe read it?'— No, Sir,“ 
anſwered the ſquire; © but the cauſed 
© it to be read.. And did ſhe not 
© expreſs any token of ſatisfaQion?” 
replied Don Ge. © I beg your 
pardon, quoth Sancho; * ſhe laughed 
© like a mad woman, till her ſides 
* ſhook again,'—* She is a very re- 
© ſerved princeſs,* ſaid the knight. 
And how do we know that it was not 
© the better to conceal the tender affec- 
tion ſhe has for me, that ſhe coun- 
* terfeited ſo much rigour, and writ 
© to mein ſuch a harſh manner? But in 
© ſhort, ſince a heart that is full of 
© love cannot but betray itſelf, did ſhe 
© not, when ſhe diſmiſſed you, let ſlip 
© ſome word that might cheriſh my 
© love? Did not ſome obliging expreſ- 
© fron eſcape her againſt her will? 
© Yes, indeed, Sir, replied the ſquire; 
© the ſpoke words enough: ſhe told me 
© that you and I were the two greateſt 
© madmen in all this country of La 
o 
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Mancha; beſides, I don't know how 
much more, which Iam forry I did 
not remember, to have told it you 
again word for word, as you com- 
manded me.'—* Nay, that is toa 


muchl' cried Don Quixote; I be- 


pin to open my eyes; I perceive the 
aughty one deſpiſes me, and that I 
impoſe upon myſelf when I give a 
favourable conſtruction to her cru- 
elty. It is decreed! I muſt ſet my- 
ſelf free from her unworthy bands; 
I fay unworthy bands, becauſe ne- 
ver princeſs: threatened to cudgel a 
6 IE Fliis way of pro- 
* ceeding is abuſive; for knights to be 


© hated is tolerable; let it paſs,. they 


are not therefore the leſs amorous or 
faithful; 
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faithful; but they muſt not endure to 
be deſpiſed. I will therefore oblite - 
rate the memory of Dulcinea ; the 
reſolution is fixed; and this 18 one of 
the great deſigns, I had ta acquaint 
you with Faith and troth, quoth 
Sancho, I am glad at my heart that 
Madam Dulcinea is no langer ane of 
« us, for her haying taken ſo much 

ains to daub mein her ſtable. May 
i never get my government, if ſhe 


4 
4 
« does not one time or other bite her 
« nails for madneſs, when ſhe hears 
« you are à king, and I a gayernor; 
andi that it is her own fault ſhe is not 
an empreſs, and her two brothers 
« princes! who are now never like to 
be any thing but poor lahouring fel- 
flows. God knows how they will 
7, © curry her. hide for having behaved 
. 
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herſelf ſo like a ſow towards you, 
inſtead of receiying your letters like 
a gentlewoman, and. granting you all 
knightly favours yau deſired. Oh 
how mad ſhe will be! but then it will 
be a day after the fair: after meat, 
muſtard ; and like ſending for the 
doctor when the patient is dead. And 
when a man has ſcalded bis throat 
and guts, it is too late to blow.“ — 
Thad is not all neither, Sancho, ſaid 
Don Quixote; * I have another project 
in my head, which I am pleaſed to 
* take your advice in. —“ Be quick, 
then, Sir,* quoth the ſquire; * for I 
© © perceive, by the many and powerful 
* wamblings of my brain, that I ſhall 
© © ſoon fall aſleep.—“ I have under- 
ſtood, anſwered Don Quixote, that 
there is to be a ſolemn. tilting at Sara, 
goſſa very ſpeedily, We muſt not 
„by any means let ſlip ſo favourable 
an opportunity; and 1 deſign to- 
morrow to take meaſures for provid. 
ing myſelf with new: arms, that we 
map ſet forward immediately. San- 
cho told His maſter he was ready to fol, 
low him through the world; which, ſq 
pleaſed Don Quixote, that he embraced 
im for joy, though the ſquire was too 
far overcome with ſleep fo be duly ſen. 
ſible of it, However, the knight, who 
did not perceive this, held on his diſ- 
courſe in the following manner. Then 
we will go to Saragoſſa, where I ſhall 
« win, the firſt prize at the jouſts; and 
ſincs that ingrate Dulcinea has repaid 
* my conſtancy with contempt, I will 
* ſeek, ſome, other lady who will better 


* requite, my ſervices, Perhaps you 
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9 
will ſay Lought to make a ſcrupls af 
changing my miſtreſs; but to that, 
my friend, I anſwer, that the Knight 
of the Sun forſook Claridiana for the 


4 

c 

6 

« 

© Princeſs Landabrides, though he had 
© not the leaſt cauſe ta complain of her. 
And that I may find a perſon worthy 
of ſuch a knight ag I am, I deGgn to 
© repair. to the court of Spain, where 
© my ſ reputation has already made me 
© known, The beautiful. princeſſes, 
© who compoſe. the queen's, court, 
charmed with my mien and reputa- 
* 
* 
4 
4 
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tion, will vie with one another to 
make conqueſt of my heart; but I 
will not ſubmit. it to the diſpoſal of 
any but of her who ſhall give me the 
228 teſtimonies of her love; either 
endeavouring to dreſs herſelf to 
pleaſe me, or by the paſſionate let- 
ters, the ſcarfs, the | apo and 
other magnificent. preſents, ſhe will 
beſtow upon, me, The court knights, 
and particularly thoſe of the Golden 
Fleece, envious of my honour and 
good fortune, will ule a thouſand 
artifices to leſſen me in the king's 
opinion: I will demand ſatisfaQiou 
of them; and, having killed or diſ-, 
armed them all in the preſence of the 
king and court, I ſhall certainlygain 
the reputation of being the beſt knight 
in the world. What do you think of 
my refolution?* He held his peace 
a while to hear his ſquire's anſwer; but 
finding he was aſleep, he jogged'him 
with his elbow, ſayidg, Hey, my 
© friend! give ear to e you.“ 
—* You are in the right, Sir,“ cried 
Sancho, betwixt ſleeping and waking; 
* all that mob of giants is only fit to 
© be hanged, and it is well done to lay 
them on.'—* Heaven confound thee 
© and thy giants!” quoth Don Quiz». 
ote; * Iam working my brains to beat 
into your head that which, under 
© God, moſt behoves you and mein this 
* world, and you ſleep likeadormouſe.* ' 
— Good Sir, ſaid the ſquire, .* be 
6 peed to let me ſleep, and I will al- 
© low all that you have before ſaid, or 
* ſhall hereafter ſay to me, to be good 
and true,'——* By the living God,” an, 
ſwered the knight, it is none of the 
leaſt misfortunes to be forced ta com 
© municate important affairs to ſuch a 
© clown as you axe! Well, ſleep on, 
poor wretch! and be for ever a ſlay 
to your ſenſes: for my part, 1 will 
not deliver myſelf up to the armg of 
W 5 lumber, 
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© ſlumber, till I have imprinted in my 
© imagination the means I am to uſeto 
© win the firſt prize at the jouſts, I will 
© jmitate the wiſe architect; who, be- 
© fore he puts hand to the work, firſt 


© contrives and diſpoſes in his fancy all 


© the parts of the ſtructure he intends 
© to raiſe. In this employment Don 
Quixote ſpent the greatelt part of the 
night: he reprefented to himſelf, by 
the force of his diſtracted imagination, 
all that was to happen to him at the 
tilting, Sometimes he talked to the 
knights he was to run againſt; another 


While he demanded of the judges of the 


field the prize he had deſerved. Then 
having, in moſt humble and grave man- 
ner, ſaluted a lady, whom he conceited 
moſt beautiful, and moſt richly adorned, 
fitting in a balcony, he gracefully pre- 
ſented her, on the point of his lance, 
as he ſat on horſeback, the jewel he 
had won as her knight. At length, 
ſleep overcoming his lenſes, for a while 
diſpelled ail thoſe extravagant 1deas 
which his diſtracted notion of knight- 
errantry had formed in his fancy. 

An hour before day ſomebody knock - 
ed hard at the door of the houſe. The 
knight awaked; and having, not with - 
out much calling and ſhaking, ropzed 


his ſquire, he bade him riſe and ſee what 


was the matter. Sancho got up, though 
not without curſing thoſe who broke his 
reſt. He found the curate, and the two 
alcaldes, who came to call up Don Al- 
varo, that he might ſet out in the cool 
of the morning with the other gentle- 
men of Granada, as had. been agreed 
among them the night before. That 
done, the curate and alcaldes returned 
home to give their gueſts ſome break - 
faſt, who were after that to come and 


- take up Tarfe in their way. All per- 


fons were preſently up in Don Quixote's 
houſe; and, whilſt the ſtranger's ſervants 

acked up all things to be gone, the 
Laeger and Sancho made ready the 
breakfaſt. In the mean while, the Gra- 
nadine, having dreſſed himſelf, ſaid to 
Don Quixote, who came into his cham- 
ber to bid him good-morrow, * Sir 
© Knight, I have a favour to beg of 
6 you; I am informed one of my 
c horſes is lame, and cannot carry the 
© Teaſt weight, which will oblige me to 
© leave here ſuch part of my equipage 
© as is moſt cumberſome, and not ab- 
© ſolutely neceſſary. Among other 
things, I have a ſuit of armour 


wrought at Milan, which I do not 
much care to carry to Saragoſla; for, 
befides that it is more fit to run at 
the ring than for tilting, I have ano- 
ther ſuit, which I ſet a greater value 
upon. I deſire, therefore, that you 
will order it to be laid up ſafe for me 
in your houſe till my return.“ He 
had no ſooner ſpoken theſe words but 
two of his fervants brought in a great 
trunk, and placed it at Don Quixote's 
feet; who, having had the curiofity to 
view the whole ſuit of armour, piece 
by piece, was in an extaſy of joy at ſo 
agreeable a ſpectacle. The armour 
was compleat, back and breaft, gorge, 
head-piece, greaves, gauntlets, arms, 


S. a «ca & @ 2 


and knees; in ſhort, nothing was want= W 


ing. Our knight, whole fancy tra- 
velled far in a ſhort time, preſently 
conceived what excellent uſe he could 
make of ſo rich a truſt; and bein 

poſſeſſed with this imagination, he faid 
to the Granadine, with a chearfulcoun- 


tenance—* I hope, Don Alvaro, you 


© will not have cauſe to repent entruſt- 
* ing me with fo precious a treaſure.” 
Then he aſked what fort of equipage 
he would appear in at the tilting, what 
liveries he would give, and what de- 
vice he would bear, To all which 
Tarfe anſwered him preciſely, without 
imagining in the leaft what ſtrange pro- 


jets his curious examiner had in bis 


head. Whilſt they were putting up 
the armour into the trunk, Sancho 
came in, ſayings © Don Alvaro Tarfe 
© may be pleaſed to come and ft down 
* to table, for I have taken care to get 
© breakfaſt ready.” — * Say you fo, 
* friend Sancho?“ quoth the Grana- 
dine; I perceive you area man of diſ- 


oo ſo early in the morning? As 
or that,” replied Sancho, * you need 


patch. But is your (ſtomach come to 52 


not queſtion it; and it deſerves to be 


recorded in the pariſh regiſter; for, in 
ſpite of the devil and all his works, 
my ſtomach is ſo good, that I never 
remember riſing full crammed from 


table in all my life-time; unleſs it 


uncle James Alonzo, being ſteward |! 


of the brotherhood of the Roſary 


employed me to diſtribute the dole of 3 


bread and cheeſe: that day, Sir, I 
muſt confeſs I was forced to let out 
two holes of my girdle.*”—* God 


c 
. 
c 
s 
4 
0 
c 
© were a twelvemonth ago, when my 
c 
c 
c 
0 
c 
4 
« 


continue your good appetite!* an- 
ſwored Don Alvaro; I would give a 


great 


DDr 


great deal to have ſuch a ſound con- 
4 notion of body. Tarſe had ſcarce 
eat a bit when the other Granadine 
> gentlemen came in; and day beginning 
to appear, he mounted his horſe, after 
returning thanks to Don Quixote for 
his courteous entertainment. But our 
knight thinking himſelf obliged by all 
the rules of chivalry, as well errant as 
"X fedentary, to bear them company ſome 
part of the way, cauſed Roginante to 
"Mm be brought out of the ſtable, ready ſad · 
"X dled and bridled; and, placing him be- 
fore Don Alvaro, Behold,* ſays he, 
the fineſt horſe you ever heard of: 
HBhBucephalus, Alfano, Sayan, Rapie- 
ca, Bayard, Cornelin, and hy rag 
XX © himſelf, were not to compare to him,” 
l believe ſo, fince you ſay it,” re- 
T plied Tarfe ſmiling, after viewing the 
EX ſkeleton beaſt with aſtoniſhment; * * 
in truth, Sir Don Quixote, 
© his or A, yok would Aer believe 
* what you ſay of him,* Moſt certain 
it is, that Rozinante, being prodigiouſly 
tall and long, and withal fo lean that 
one might have ſhot ſtraws through 
him, 5 not ſeem entirely to deſerve 
the culogy of his maſter. To con- 
"IT clude, the Granadines ſet | forwards; 
and when they had rode about a 
quarter of a league, they entreated 
Don Quixote nat to gie himſelf the 
trouble of going any father. There paſ- 
ſed betwixt them ſame little courteaus 
WF conteſt ; but at length the moſt oblig, 
ing knight of La Mancha gave way to 
ide preſſing inſtances of the ſtrangers, 
Wand returned to his village. 


nA. v. 


per Tax ring usr DON QUIXOTE 
4 MADE OF THE ARMOUR HE HAD 


BEEN ENTRUSTED WITH BY DON 
ALVARO, 


A ſoon as Don Quixote came home, 
he ſent for Sancho, who was juſt 
eden got to his 8 The ſquire 
oame running very readily uppn his 
maſter's . te" . 75 dou- 
ble- locked bis chamber · door, that no- 
body might interrupt him. Rejoice, 
* my fon,” ſaid our knight; © I have an 
© agreeable piece of news to tell you; 
.* we may make our fally when we 
* pleaſe, for I have met with a ſuit of 
* armour already. Pray where is it? 
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ſaid the ſquire. In that trunk,” re- 
plied Doo Quixote, ſhewing him that 
in which Den Alvaro's armour lay. 
© Sir,” quoth, Sancho, I doubt you 
© know not what you ſay; we muſt not 
* ſuffer ourſelves to be tempted by other 
© men's goods: that trunk is none of 
6 18 it belongs to Don Alvaro 
Tarfe.— “ That's your miſtake,” 
awe Don uixote: 1 1 
ver all the myſtery to you, my frien 

© Theſe arms — . by 2 
© the wiſe Alquife, my protector, wha 
ſent them to me privately laſt night 
by Don Alvaro Harfe, that I may ga 
© to the tilting at Saragoſſa, and there 
vin the — . rige. This 
* 18 a common practice of enchanters, 
© when they will not perſonally ſhew 
4 

c 

c 

4 


themſelves to the knights they fa- 
vour: it was thus, and by the hands 
of the Infanta Imperia, that the wiſe 
Belonia ſent armour to her favourite 
© Don Belianis, when he undertook to 
© fightfor the Dutcheſs of Iſyeria, who 
© the great Cham of Tartary 1 e 
© have cauſed to be burnt. Be not, 
© therefore, ſo ſilly as to believe this ar- 
« mour belongs to Don Alvaro; it 
belongs to none but me; and I tell 
« you it is 2 preſent the wiſe Alquife 
* ſends me by him,*—* If ſo, ſaid San- 
cho, *let us examine this ſame armour 
* a little, ſince the key is till in the 
trunk. Don Quixote inſtantly open- 


ed it, and took out the armour, he * 


ſquire, ſeeing it very high] liſhed 
add adorned all ny with 45 1705 
phies, and other delicate engravings, af- 
ter the Milaneſe manner, 0.0 it 
muſt be all of beaten ſilyer; and in rap- 
ture cried out, By the Lord, my dear 
* maſter Don Quixote, that choice ar: 
© mour did doubtleſs belong to him 

that ficſt laid the foundation of th 
© Tower of Babel! If it were mine, f 
© would cut ĩt all out into curious ſhin- 
© ing pieces of eight, ſuch ag are cur- 
« rent at this time.“ Havipg fo ſaid, 

he took up the head- piece; and, havin 
viewed it attentiyely, went on, ſaying, 
© By the ſacred beard of Pontius Pi- 
© late, this ſilver cap were fit for an 
© archdeacon! and if the brim were 

but two fingers broader, the kin 
© himſelf might wear jt, The cir 

had beſt put it on at the proceſſion o 
© the Roſary: this rare cap, and his fine 
© brocade cope, will make him outſhine 
© the ſun-dial. By my father's ghoſt, 
D « I will 


, * 
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20 
« 1 will lay a wager this armour is 
« worth above fixty thouſand mil- 


© lions! But teli me, pray, Sir, who 
« was it that made it? Was it the wiſe 


the world ready-made ?'——* How fill 


wiſe, Alquife may very likely have 
been the workman ; for doubtleſs it 
could not be wrought but by ſome 
great enchanter. And when I exa- 
mine the exquiſite workmanſhip of 
it, methinks I ſee the beautiful ar- 
mour of Achilles, which Homer ſays 
was made by Vulcan, the infernal 
© blackſmith, at the requeſt of the god- 
© deſs Thetis.'—— A plague rot him,“ 
cried Sancho, © for a curſed black- 
* ſmith, that works at the devil's 
© forge! I will go to his ſhop to get 
* him to mend my ploughſhare; but 
« let him ftay awhile, with a pox to 
< him!'—* Tt muſt be confeſſed,” quoth 
Don Quixote, without Tegarding what 
his ſquire faid, he was 

his own notions, © that this is admira- 
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* ble armour. I am reſolyed, my ſon, 


© to try rr help me on 
„with it. By my faith,” ſaid San- 
cho, at every piece of armour he put on, 
« theſe plates of filver delight my eyes; 
© they look. like a glittering piece of 
church ſtuff!* But, above. all, the 
untlets pleaſed him; he could never 
ufficiently admire them; and declared, 
if he had the like, he ſhould never want 
gloves as long as he lived. Don Quix- 
ote now, ſeeing himſelf in armour cap- 
a-pie, began to ſwell with pride and 
exultation, * Well, Sancho!” ſaid he, 
in a louder tone than ordinary, what 
© think you of this armour? Does it 
© not add new dignity to my gallant 
£ demeanor? Tell me, do you think 
© the genteel Don Seraphin of Spain, 


n whom none could behold without ad- 


* miring, had ſo fine an air as I have?” 
Whilſt de uttered theſe words, he pa- 
raded pompouſly about the apartment 
with a ſtately ſtep and elevated deport- 
mont; ſometimes he ſtamped on the 
ground like one in g paſſion; ſometimes 

e lifted his 'arms'as if he threatened; 
then would he move five or ſix paces 
haſtily; preſently he Ropped all on a 
ſudden; and, at laſt, his extravagant 
ideas working with increaſed violence, 


tranſported him into a 2 phrenzy. 


He drew his fword; and, gazing on San- 


the with a wild and ferocious aſpect 


old thief himſelf? or did it come into 


o taken upwith 
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© Stay! thou devouring dragon!” ex- 
claimed he to him, in a tone that might 
have frightened all the Sanchos in Spain 
out of their ſenſes; thou dreadful 
© monſter of Lybia; thou infernal ba- 


y -* filiſk! ſtay, and thou ſhalt feel the 
you arel' replied Don Quixote: * the- 


© wonderful force of my arm! Thou 


© ſhalt ſee whether with one ſtroke of 4 


© my redoubtable ſword I cannot cut 
aſunder, not only thy venomous and 
© monſtrous figure; but even the two 


6 fturdieſt giants that ever the hau bly 1 


and enormous race produced! This 
ſaid, ha advanced towards the amazed 


and terrified. quire; who, perceiving 
him make towards him in that out- 
rageous manner, ſheltered himſelf be: 
hind the bed, which being fortunately WY 


at a diftance from the wall, gave him 
oppotionity of avoiding the firſt aſſault 
of hie maſter. Still the raving knight 
did nat recover himfelf from his phren- 
zy; de Vapoured about the room like a 
ple 44 , flouriſhing his ſword round 
his head with ſuch {kill and agility, 
that the moſt active gladiatorcould not 
have outdone him. He laid about him 
to the right and to the left, back-ſtroke 
and fore-ftroke, flaſhing all that ſtood 


in his way -evttung the hangings and J 4 
other oods in a moſt diſmal manner; 


but, ab 
verlid were bew to tatters in an inſtant. 


IT bou proud giant!“ cried he to the 
8 and miſerable Sancho; thou 
. 5 


* haughty animal thy laſt hour is now 
come; thou ſhalt now ſatisfy the 
© Divine Vengeance for all the ills 
© thou haſt done in this world! 

As he thus cried out, he made ſuch 
a home-thruſt, that had the bed been a 
little narrower, or had not.the curtains 


in ſome degree broken the force of the 
puſh, there infallibly had been an end 
of the faithfulleſt of all quires, The 
poor wretch did not ſpare his voice in 
this moſt imminent danger: he roar- i 
ed loud, and hideouſly ; and ſqueezed 
himſelf up againſt the wall as flat as a 
flounder, to avoid the fatal blade of bis 
Happy had it been for him to 


maſter. 


oveall, the bed-curtains and co- Wl 


have poſſeſſed the ſtrength of Samſon, "2 


that ſo he might base driven back the 


wall a pike's length! Still he bawled & 
out, as loud as he could ftretch his 


throat—* Alas! my dear lord and ma- 


© ſter! by all the miſcries the devil 


© brought upon holy Job; by the 

© wounds of maſter St, 1 b 

the holy arrows of Sir Saint Sebal- 
| | tian 
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tian; T conjure have compaſſion 
XX < on wy no Gofol foul!” "Theſe 
"X. words, inftead of appeaſing Don Quix- 
= ote, ſeemed rather to confirm him in his 
folly, and to encoura him the more 
to purſue a revenge w ich he thought 
neceſſary for the publick ſafety, ho- 
nourable to knight-errantry, and me- 
ritorious towards purchaſing Heaven. 
« Ah, ſubtle ſerpent!” replied he in the 
ſame haughty tone, thou crawleft at 
« preſent, and hopeſt to appeaſe my 
© < wrath with humble expreſſions; but 
thou art deceived! thou ſhalt not im- 
X < poſe on me by thy fraudulent ſup- 
g <« plications! Deliver, deliver up, I 
gay, thou luſtful monſter! all the 
1 e to all right 
and reaſon, thou detaineſt in thy caſ- 
« tle, that harbour of robbers like thy- 
© ſelf! Reftore, thou infamous thief! 
the immenſe treaſures thou haſt-ſto- 
len; ſet free the knights thou haſt kept 
enchanted for ſo many ages; and ſur- 
render up to my hands the wicked en- 
chantreſs that has been the occaſion 
of ſo much miſchief!'—* Good ma- 
ſter Don Quixote! cried the ſquire, 
recollect, for the love of God, that I 
am neither knight nor princeſs; nor 
much leſs thatcurſed enchantreſs you 
talk of: I am Sancho Panza, 
your neighbour and your faithful 
ſquire, and huſband to honeſt Mary 
Gutierrez, whom you have above 
* half made a widow by putting me 
in ſuch a fright. Ah! ill luck on 
her that bore me!'—* If then you 
vill have me give over purſuing you, 
quoth Don Quixote, * cauſe the em- 
= < preſs I demand of you to be forth- 
coming immediately; but let her be 
"XX © brought ſafe and ſound, pure and un- 
XX © ſpotted, and I will receive thy haugh- 
= © ty figure to mercy, after thou halt 
© haveowned thyſelf yanquiſhed. Wilt 
© thou perform this, thou arrogant 
* monſter?*—* I will, in the name of 
© all the devils in hell!* quoth Sancho 
© but open the door for me firſt, an 
put up that curſed ſword which 
pierces me with fear, and I will in- 
= © ſtantly bring you hither not only all 
© the princeſſes you require, but even 
Annas and Caiphas, if yon deſire it.“ 
This promiſe laid the ſtorm ; and our 
— returned his ſword to the ſcab- 
bard with as much gravity and deli- 
beration as if _ extraordinary 
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had been done, yet bathed in ſweat, 
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21 
and very Much tired by the terrible 
blows he had beſtowed upon the bed 


and furniture, during his conflict 
with the imaginary giant, Sancho, 
having ſomewhat recovered him- 
ſelf, crept out from behind the bed, 
pale and ghaſtly, and his eyes ſtill 

owing with tears, He caſt himſelf 
at his maſter's feet, and with a weak. 
and feeble voice. exclaimed —* Sir 
Knight Errant, I own myſelf van- 
© quiſhed, and beg of you to forgive 
© me, and I will never return to this 
© place again!' Don Quixote gravely 

ve him his hand to kiſs in token of 
. repeating a Latin verſe he 
was often wont to make uſe of— 


© Parcere proftratis docuit nos ira lconit. 
The lion teaches us to ſpare the fallen.” 


© I will receive thee tomercy, giant,” 
continued the knight, * in imitation of 
* ſome ancient knights, whoſe example 
I defign to follow; but it muſt be 
upon condition that thou ſhalt tho- 
2 amend thy life, and ſhalt be 
ready to do all ſervice to young dam- 
ſels, according to the rules of ancient 
chivalry; — * to commit any out- 
rage againſt them, and righting all 
wrongs to the utmoſt of thy power.” 
—* I do vow and promiſe ſo to do, re- 
plied Sancho, with all my ſoul; and 
© do offer the curate to be my ſecurit 
© for performance, who I am ſure will 
© be bound for me upon this occaſion: 
© but that there may be no miſtake, your 
* worſhip will be pleaſed to tell me, 
© whether, when you oblige me to ſet 
© right all that is wrong, *7 ſuppoſe 
© that clauſe to include the licentiate 
Peter Garcia, prior of Toboſo; who, 
c 
o 
* 
4 
c 


having a club- foot, is in that part not 
right naturally: for, to deal plainly 
with 6 good Sir, it is God that 
made him ſo, and I will not concern 
myſelf with it.“ 
heſe words removed the cloud from 
the eyes of Non Cons; who, being at 
length come to himſelf, eaſily con- 
cluded, that, after the ſcene he had been 
acting, Sancho would have no great 
reliſh for the profeſſion; and therefore, 
reſolving to turn it all into raillery, he 
ſaid to him, in a pleaſant tone, and ſmil - 
ing, Well,what think you of all this, 
© my ſon? Is not the man who could 
give you ſuch a proof of his courage 
| D 2 in 
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© in a chamber locked up—is not he, I 
© ſay, able to overthrow a multitude of 
© enemies, though ever ſo brave, in 
open field?'——" By my troth,” quoth 
Sancho, all I can ſay to you is, that 
© if you defign to give me ſuch proofs 
© as theſe often, I have done with the 
© calling. You may from this time 
© provide yourſelf another ſquire: no 
© wages, no aſs, no equipage, ſhall 
dra me along; I leave it all to you!” 
— Enough, riend!* anſwered Don 
by 4. all that I did was only to 
© ſhew you my courage and aQtivity."— 
„Well, well,” replied Sancho, you 
© make a pretty buſineſs of it, by my 
© troth! What is paſt, is paſt; but, 
© pray, why did you make thoſe thruſts 
© and cuts ſo home, that they grated 
c upon my very ears?'— I have not 
© hurt you,” rejoined Don Quixote; 
and I took a great deal of care to a- 
void it. Qnce more I tell you, all 
this is but mere paſtime, which you 
ought not to take ill in the leaſt.— 
© Let it paſs, then, for once,” ſaid the 
ſquire: but come no more there; for, 
by the Lord Harry, I do not like ſuch 
« paſtime!'—*, Talk no more of it, 
quoth Don Quizates but help to diſ- 
« arm me, and let us think of nothing 
* but our <&pedition.*” Sancho being 
thus reconciled, they began to lay the 
project of their ſally; and it was ſoon 
ſettled, that the eight hundred ducats 
which Don Quixote inherited from his 
niece Magdalen, ſhould be appropriated 
to that purpoſe; that Thomas Cecial's 
aſs ſhould be bought with bn. of it 
that very day; and that all the reſt 
ſhould be put up in a cloak- bag, with 
fome linen. This was accordingly put 
in execution to a tittle, as our Arabian 
hiſtorian relates it. Sancho bought his 
goſſip's als, and came the next day to 
Don Quixote to acquaint him with it. 
I com to tell you, Sir,” ſaid he, that 
I have the fineſt aſs betwixt this and 
© Salamanca: you need but hear him 
« brey to be convinced. Oh, the rogue 
« will perform the oruggery of chi- 
© valiy moſt compleatly! I Tong to be 
c upon him. — Won ſhall not be de- 
© tained long, quoth Don Quixote; 
for 1 defign to let out this night. We 
have nothing to do now but to pre- 
* pare IU things jor it; and we ſhall 
meet with po hindrance, becauſe we 
are alone; fur my houſekeeper is gone 


to waſh linen at the pond of Toboſo. 


* 
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© Now let us examine whether Rori- it 
© nante be in good plight, and want 


nothing: then will we ſearch all the 
houſe to ſee if we can find the lance 
and the buckler I had laſt year, If 
-we do not find them, we cannot miſs 
of ſomething to make others. 
With ſubmiſſion to your better judg- 
ment,” ſaid the ſquare, * I think we 


© will ſaddle him, and all under one 
make him juſt ready to ſet out, which 


had beſt begin by ſearching the houſe; 
* andif we happen to find your laſt year's 
© lance and target, we will then carry 
© Rozinante a meaſure of barley; we 


© will put us in ſome forwardneſs.'— 


© No great matter,” replied Don 


vix- 
ote; but, ſince you will have it ſo, 1 
am content; let us fearch the houſe 
© out of hand.“ They went directly, 
therefore, into the kitchen; where San- 
cho eſpying a broom, laid hold of it; 


and having viewed it well, © Sir,” ſad 
he to his maſter, © I have a thought 4 : 


come into my head: by my troth, I 
© believe this is your lance; without 


doubt your lady houſekeeper has made 4 


© a broomſtick of it.“ I hould be 


© loth to ſwear for her, anſwered Don 
Quixote; © the poor houſekeeper knows 


not the value of ſuch things; and, 
beſides, ſhe is ſo ill affected to knights- 


have put one of the moſt glorious in- 
ſtruments of chivalry to that vile 
uſe.— Well, Sir,” quoth the ſquire, 
where the needle is loſt, there it is 
found. If Madam Houſekeeper has 
made a hroomſtick of a lance, why 
may not we make a lance of a broom - 
* ſtick? Nothing is eaſier; it is only 
* kicking off the broom, and faſtening 
© a ſpear at the end of the ftaff.'—— 
© You are in the right, ſaid Don 
Quixote; and I have a ſharp piece of 
© won in my chamber, which will be 
* fit for the purpoſe.— Good, quoth 
Sancho; * if ſo, we want nothing but 
© a buckler, and we are in the field. 
© Let us look about narrowly, and per- 
© haps we may meet with it.“ From 
the kitchen they went into aroom where 
the houſekeeper lay; and there they left 
no place unſearched: nor did they loſe 
their labour; for our. knight eſpying 
an old great braſs-plate, on which they 
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uſed to dry linen, on the tap of a cup- 


board, which had been thrown there 
becauſe the foot was broke off and 
the plate bruiſcd and battered, Ab! 
HOES $ what 


errant, that ſhe is likely enough to 


"Fe what is this?“ cried he. 
miracle, Sancho! TI eſpy on that cup- 
board the-moſt precious buckler in 
F< the world!” | 
Words, be mounted wpop a chair to 
reach the braſs · plate; and as ſoon as he 


** - 
IK 
A” 


© What a 


Having ſpoken thefe 


had it in his hands, O wiſe Alquife!” 
exclaimed he, how much is Don 


I « Quixote de la Mancha obliged: to 


ou! How ſhall I able to acknow- 
edge ſuch favours ?—Son Sancho, 
admire what this great enchanter, my 
protector, does for me! He is not ſa- 
tus fed with ſending me enchanted ar- 


= < mour, but to that preſent he adds this 
= wonderful buckler, which is the ſame 
= < the matchleſs Emperor Bendanazar 
formerly bore.'—*. Sir,“ rephed the 
avire, ſhaking his head, Ican aſſure 


« you that is none of the buckler yon 
© talk of; for it is an old ruſty braſs- 
« plate to dry linen on.'—* I grant it is 
© like one, rejoined Don Quixote; 
© and i is that which deceives you. So 
« you took Mambrino's helmet for a 
« barber's baſon, becauſe it was like a 
© baſon*. You give too much credit to 
s outward appearances : but you may 
rely on me; knights are never im- 
« poſed upon. You muſt underſtand, 
« friend, that Bendanazar had three 
« things which made him invincible, 
+ and by means whereof he conquered 
© the empires of Babylon, of Perſia, 
and of Trebisond. The firſt of them 
© was a ring +, whoſe virtue was ſuch, 
© that the perſon who wore it could not 
be enchanted the ſecond was aſword, 
* which at one ſtroke, and without any 


1 labour, would cut in pieces the beſt - 
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= © tempered armour; and, laſtly, the 
= © third was this wonderful buc 
= * ſee here, which is impenetrable, and 
would reſiſt even a thunderbolt|'— 


er you 


© Heaven be praiſed, Sir! ſaid Sancho: 
in truth, it was well done of you to 


d tell me all this; for the devil take 


* him that would ever have imagined 
; oat mages to be any other than an 
plate to dry linen on, which 
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I fhould not have thought worth ick - 


ing off the ground. Would to God 
© we had the ring and the good fword 


© of that Bendayazar! But if we can- 


© not have all, we muſt be ſatisfied with 
* what we have. The batchelor Samp- 
© fon Carraſeo was in the right, the 
© other day, when he ſaid that aH wen 
© could not be nor archdenoons ; 
and that, fo he had but a good mitre 
© and <croher, he cared for no mote.” 
Don Quixote was overjoyed that he 
was maſter of a buckler whoſe excel- 
lency he was ſo well acquainted with; 
yet he found one objection againft it, 
and was a long while before he could. 
contrive how to render it ſerviceable; 
for it had no ring within to hold it on 
the arm : however, being ingeniovs, he 
at length deviſed a remedy. He made 
two holes through it, and faſtened in 
them a great leather thong, which had 
formerly ferved him for & Firdle. The 
ſquire perceiving that his maſter had 
pierced the buckler, ſaid to him, Ho, 
Sir! did not you ſay this target was 
not to be pierced ? I perceive there is 
no duty laid upon lying.“ Do not 
wonderat that,” * Don Quixote 
for the great magician who made-it, 
enchanted it after ſuch a manner, that 
the knights who are poſſeſſed of it may 
make what they pleaſe of it; whereas 
in battle it cannot be pierced or outs 
or broken, as you may plainly ry 
theſe dreadful blows that have fal 
upon it, and which have only made a 
* ſmall imprefſion on it.” As he ſuid 
this, he ſhewed him the many bruiſes 
there were on the braſs plate. When 
the knight had fitted his thield and 
lance, he went out with Sancho to the 
bin where the barley lay, and takin 
out a double meaſure, carried it to 
ſtable. Rozinante, who had a gvod 
noſe, ſoon ſmelt it, and began to neſgb 
which Don Quixote looked upon as an 
undoubted omen of the ſucceſs of 
his fally. They ſaddled that excellent 
horſe, and bad leiſure to prepare all 
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* In on old range in Ottava Rima, entitled Inndmoraments di Rinaldo, is a long 


account of a Pagan king, named Mambrino, who comes againſt Charlemaigu and the Chri- 
tians with a vaſt army. He is at laſt killed by Rinaldoz but no particular mention is made 
of his . account of the Barber's Baſon, which Don 

of as the helmet of Mambrino, ſee Cervantes. In the firſt book of 
Mamibrino's helmet is mentioned as being worn by Rinaldo. 


mote takes poſſeſſion 
Arioſto's Orlando F urjuloy 


T This ring of Bendanazar's, or (as his narae is ſpelt in an Engliſh tranſlation of the 
Romance of Belianis) Brandezar, was won from him by Don Bclianis,who flew the emperor 
ina dreadful combat; but it does not appear in the above - named tranſlation, that this ring 


had any thing to do with Brandezar*s conqueſt of Babyton, &c. 


things. 
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things for their departure before the 
houfekeeper returned; who, not dream- 
ing that any thing was in agitation, re- 
tired to bed peaceably, as ſhe was wont, 
Don Quixote, taking the advantage of 
her firſt ſleep, armed himſelf, and went 

down, without making the leaſt noiſe, 
into the court, . the ſtreet - door 
to let in Sancho, as had been agreed be- 
tween them; and, taking Rozinante 
out of the ſtable, they both left the 


village. 


CHAP. VI. 

OF DON QUIXOTE'S THIRD SALLY; 
OF THE NEW APPELLATION 'HE 
MADE CHOICE OF; AND OF HIS 
FIRST ADVENTURE. 


T was towards the latter end of Au- 
uſt, at leaſt five hours before break 
of day, when'the famous knight of La 
Mancha ſet forth from the village of 
Argamaſilla, mounted on Rozinante, 
and fearfully equipped with the armour 
of the Granadine. In his right-hand 
he graſped his lance, and on his left- 
arm he bore the ineſtimable buckler of 
Bendanazar: his matchleſs ſquire fol- 
lowed him on his new als, with his 
rtmanteau behind him, and a wallet 
Rored with provifian. They rode with- 
out ſpeaking a conſiderable time; when 
Don Quixote at length broke filence— 
© You ſee,” ſaid he, my fon, how fa- 
« yourable all things ſtem to our de- 
* ſign: the moon lights us with all her 
* borrowed rays; and we have as yet 
© feen nothing which we can interpret 
to be an ill omen.'—* All is well hi- 
© therto,* quoth the ſquire; ©* but I am 
very much afraid, leſt to- morrow Ma- 
© ter Nicholas and the curate, miſſing 
© ns in the village, ſhould purſue us 
© with all their retinue; and if once 
© they catch us, beware of the cage, 
* good Sir Don Quixote; you are well 
© acquainted with every inch of it. B 
© the Lord, the relapſe would be worſe 
than the difeaſe nſelf!*'—* O thou 
* cowardly and perfidions barber!' 
cried our. I could find in my 
heart to go back to the village to 
© challenge, man to man, all the bar- 
© bers, phyſicians, ſurgeons, and apo- 
* thecaries, in the world; as alſo all 
© thecurates, archdeacons, canons, and 
* chanters, of the Greek and Latin 
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church. Is it poſſible, friend, you 4 Ft 


* ſhould make ſo (mall account of my 
© yalour, as to think T can be afraid of 
© ſuch weak enemies ? Could you bring 


* more lions than Africa contains in 


© it's vaſt pun wwe more tygers than 
* Hyrcaniapr 
than the defart Lybia can breed on it's 
burning ſands, for me to engage them 
* all, you ſhould ſee your undaunted 


* maſter deliver himſelf up to the moſt 7 
« dreadful dangers with ſuch reſolu- 
tion, that you could not but compare 
© him to Alexander the Great! And © 


0 you would be in the right for ſo do- 


© ing: for I will lay a wager, and it is 
* paſt all diſpute, that if my breaſt were 


opened, my heart would be found 
hairy, as was that valiant king's. Do 


part of which wilt redound upon 
you: but for the fulfilling, in all 
points, the ſtatutes and ordinances 
of ancient chivalry, I muſt adorn this 
buckler, which 1s infinitely better 
tempered than that of Atlas, with 
fome angenious device; and it . 
convenient that every device ſhoul 
expreſs the inward ſentiments of the 
knight's heart who appears at the 
tilting, I will therefore cauſe two 
damſels, raviſhingly beautiful, to be 
ainted on my ſhield ; and they ſhall 
3 in love with my genteel 
mien and courage. On the top ſhall 
be placed the God of Love, who, ex- 
tending his arms with his bended 
bow, Wal level all his arrows at me; 
but I will appear unconcerned at his 
threats, receiving his arrows on my 
ſhield, and they ſhall drop, without 
doing execution, at my feet: at the 
bottom of the buckler ſhall be theſe 
words, “ The Loveleſs Knight!“ 
Upon my life, Sir,* quoth Sancho, 
it is a rare device, and the name fits 
it well! I find by my hand we ſhall 
© do well enough without a miſtreſs; 
and we ſhall live the longer for it, 
* for I have often heard the Porn ſay 
that ĩs the way to be long lived. 
Such was the diſcourſe between our 
adventurers, who rode on all the reſt of 
the night, and moſt part of the day, 
without reſting: but now the ſquire, 
who was not ſo indefatigable as his ma- 
ſter, was upon the point of beginning 
ig 
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uces, and more monſters 7 


not therefore give ear, my ſon, to the 
ſuggeſtions of that baſe fear; and 
from this time think of nothing but 
the honour that waits me at Saragofſa, 
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nil againſt knight-eraantry, when 


I, you diſcovered an inn at a good diſ- 
of wy "4 = from them. God be praiſed!” 
aid of © Fried Sancho, I eſpy a good likely inn, 
bring p where we may paſs the night; and 
ins in to- marrow we will proſecute our 
than journey merrily. Don Quixote, who 
nfters was then in the vein of taking inns for 
it's | caſtles, looking on this, ſaid—* Upon 
them the word of a knight, that is one of 
unted the ſtrongeſt caſtles in all Spain! I 
moſt ſcarce think there is ſuch, another in 
ſolu. all Lombardy!— Pray, Sir, quoth 
npare Fancho, take heed what you ſay. Me- 
And thinks you are too raſh in ſwearing 
>» do. by your knighthood. Perhaps that 
it is # which to you looks like a caſtte, and 
were to me like an inn, may more-Jikel 
ound de the one than the other.'— I te ] 
| Do pou it is a caſtle,” anſwered Don. 
> the Quixote; and a wonderful piece of 
and architecture! How gals it is, and 
but how advantageouſly ſeated ! Do not 
off@, pvyou ſee it's lofty towers and it's bat- 
pon e tlements, it's great draw · bridge, and 
al} the two fierce griffins that guard the 
neces © entrance? Sancho opened his eyes as 
this wide as he could Rare, the better to dif. 
tter cover the towers and the griffins; and 
vith it was none of his fault if he ſaw them 
ings not. * Sir,” ſaid he, © you will make 
vi me mad: that houſe has neither towers 
the nor griffins; and all I can ſay of it 
the is, that if this be not an inn, there 
wo i © never was an inn in this world.'— 


The knight ſtiffly maintained the con- 
trary; and, whilſt they were thus con- 
tending, two men on foot paſſed by 
them. The ſquire aſked them whether 
the houſe he ſaw was an inn, or a caſ- 
tle: they anſwered, it was an inn, and 
known in that country by the name of 
= © The Ina of the Hangdog ;* becauſe 
formerly the innkeeper had been hanged 
for murdering a NN that lay in 
his bouſe. It is falſe,” cried Don 
Quixote, ſternly. Away! and evil go 
* with you, baſe ſcoundrels that ye are! 
* thus to take away the Conſtable's re- 
© putation, who has always been looked 
© upon among us as a worthy and ho- 
* neſt knight!, As for that caſtle, I 
© maintain it is no inn; it is a caſtle, in 
. (pity of you, and all others that ſhall 
© think the contrary.” The two tra- 
vellers were no leſs ſurprized at theſe 
words, than at the ſtrange figure of him 
who pronounced them : but ſeeing him 


contradict him; and ſo wept on their 
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25 
way, not knowing what to think of 
this encounter. When Don Quixote 
was within muſket- ſhot of the ion, he 
ſtopped, and ſaid. to his ſquire Friend 
Sancho, we mult not engage here 
© raſhly: let us join prudence with va- 
flour; and, ſince you ſerve me in the 
quality of a ſquire, it belongs to you 
© to go and view the place. Draw, 
therefore, as near as conveniently you 
© can to that caſtle; and view it ex- 
actly, that you may be able to make 
© a juſt report of all things to me: take 
dy your eye nicely the breadth and 
depth of the diteh. Obſerve well the 
* ſituation, and manner of the gates, 
© the draw-bridges, the turnpikes, the 
© towers and turrets, the, platforms, 
* the'covert-way, the counterſcarp, the 
«© parapets, thecaponniers, the redoubts, 
© the gabions, and the corps · de · guard: 
© but, above all, enquire what ammu- 
* nition they have, and how many years 
« provifion; whether they have water in 
© their ciſterns; and, in ſhort, what 
ſort of people, and what numbers they 
are, that defend: ſo important a fort- 
© reſs,'—— Hey-day!* ſaid Sancho, in- 
terrupting him, * where the devil do 
« you find all that tuff? Why you 
* will make me as mad as a Mazch- 
© harel We have here an inn at hand, 
and may go into it this minute, and 
eat and drink for our money without 
« quarrelling or fighting with apy- 
* body; and you would have me ta go 
find out bridges, ditches, towers, 
and all the reſt of that confounded 
* bead-roll you have juſt now run over. 
If the innkeeper ſees me rounding his 
© houſe, he will fancy I deſign to ſteal 
© his hens, and will come out and 
break my bones for me. For God's 
* ſake, Sir, let us not play the devil in 
« znns, leſt we meet with more blanket- 
« toſſers and enchanters in them! Let 
© us not run ourſelves into miſchief 
© when we are well ; and fince we can 
© walk dry-ſhod, why. ſhould we wet 
our feet? Do what I bid you, re- 
plied Don Quixote, and talk no more. 
Be docile, and let your valour be ac- 
© companied by a ready and exact obe- 
© dience: it is that, my ſon, which has 
rendered the Spaniards ſo formidable; 
© and it is no wonder; for the ſubal. 
* terns being obedient to their ſupe- 
© riors, all things are. performed or- 
© derly and regularly, which makes 
them more ſtaunch and ſolid; pos 
; ; 4 er 
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things for their departure before the 
Houſekeeper returned; who, not dream- 
ing that any thing was in agitation, re- 
tired to bed peaceably, as ſhe was wont, 
Don Quixote, taking the advantage of 
Her firſt ſleep, armed himſelf, and went 
down, without 3 the leaſt noiſe, 
into the court, opened the ſtreet-door 
to let in Sancho, as had been agreed be- 
tween them; and, taking Rozinante 
out of the ſable, they both left the 


village. 


CHAP. VI. 

OF DON QUIXOTE'S THIRD SALLY; 
OF THE NEW APPELLATION 'HE 
MADE CHOICE OF; AND OF HIS 
FIRST ADVENTURE, 


T was towards the latter end of Au- 
uſt, at leaſt five hours before break 
of day, when the famous knight of La 
Mancha ſet forth from the village of 
Arpamaſilla, mounted on Rozinante, 
and fearfully equipped with the armour 
of the Granadine. In his right-hand 
he graſped his lance, and on his left- 
arm he bore the ineſtimable buckler of 
Bendanazar+ his matchlels ſquire fol- 
lowed him on his new aſs, with his 
rtmanteau behind him, and a wallet 
Rored with proviſian. They rode with- 
ont ſpeaking a confiderable time; when 
Don Quixote at length broke filence— 
« You lee,” ſaid he, my fon, how fa- 
* yourable all things ſtem to our de- 
* ſign: the moon lights us with all her 
* borrowed rays; and we have as yet 
© feen nothing which we can interpret 
to be an ill omen. —“ All is well hi- 
© therto,* quoth the ſquire; © but I am 
very much afraid, leſt to-morrow Ma- 
© fter Nicholas and the curate, miſſing 
us in the village, ſhould purſue us 
c with all their retinue; and if once 
© they catch us, beware of the cage, 
* good Sir Don Quixote; you are well 
« acquainted with every inchof it, B 
© the Lord, the relapſe would be worſe 
than the difeaſe nſclf!'—* O thou 
* cowardly and perfidions barber!” 
cried our z © I could find in my 
heart to go back to the village to 
* challenge, man to man, alt the bar- 
© bers, phyſicians, ſurgeons, and apo- 
s thecaries, in the world; as alſo all 
© thecurates, archdeacons, canons, and 


for T have often heard the 


* chanters, of the Greek and Latin 
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church. Is it poſſible, friend, you 
ſhould make ſo ſmall account of m 
valour, as to think IT can be afraid o 
ſuch weak enemies? Could you bring 
more lions than Africa contains in 
it's vaſt Pan en. more tygers than 
Hyrcania produces, and more monſters 
than the deſart Lybia can breed on it's 
burning ſands, for me to engage them 
all, you ſhould ſee your undaunted 
maſter deliver himſelf up'to the moſt 
dreadful dangers with ſuch reſolu- 
tion, that you could not but compare 
him to Alexander the Great! And 
you would be in the right for ſo do- 
ing : for I will lay a wager, and it is 
paſt all diſpute, that if my breaſt were 
opened, my heart would be found 
hairy, as was that valiant king's. Do 
not therefore give ear, my ſon, to the 
ſuggeſtions of that baſe fear; and 
from this time think of nothing but 
the honour that waits me at Saragoſſa, 
part of which wilt redound upon 
you: but for the fulfilling, in all 
points, the ſtatutes and ordinances 
of ancient chivalry, I muſt adorn this 
buckler, which 1s infinitely better 
tempered than that of Atlas, with 
fome angenious device; and it . 
convenient that every device ſhoul 
expreſs the inward ſentiments of the 
knight's heart who appears at the 
tilting, I will therefore cauſe two 
damſels, raviſhingly beautiful, to be 
e on my ſhield; and they ſhall 
2 in love with my genteel 
mien and cobrage. On the top ſhall 
be placed the God of Love, who, ex- 
tending his arms with his bended 
bow, all level all his arrows at me; 
but I will appear unconcerned at his 
threats, receiving his arrows on my 
© ſhield, and they ſhall drop, without 
doing execution, at my feet: at the 
bottom of the buckler ſhall be theſe 
words,“ The Loveleſs Knight!“ 
, Upon my life, Sir, quoth Sancho, 
© it 18 a rare device, and the name fits 
Lit well! I find by my hand we ſhall 
do well enough without a miſtreſs; 
and we ſhall live the u_ for it, 
arber ſay 
* thatis the way to be Tong-lived.” 
Such was the diſcourſe between our 
adventurers, who rode on all the reſt of 
the nigtit, and moſt part of the day, 
without reſting: but now the ſquire, 
who was not ſo indefatigable as his ma- 
ſter, was upon the point of beginning 
ig 
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rail againſt knight-eraantry, when 
they diſcovered an inn at a good diſ- 
tance from them. God be praiſed!” 
cried Sancho, © I eſpy a good likely inn, 
« where we may paſs the night; and 
© to-morrow we will proſecute our 
journey merrily.” Don Quixote, who 
was then in the vein of taking inns for 
caſtles, looking on this, ſaid Upon 
« the word of a knight, that is one of 


the ſtrongeſt caſtles in all Spain! 1 


«* ſcarce think there is ſuch, another in 

© all Lombardy !'—* Pray, Sir, quoth 

Sancho, * take heed what you ſay. Me- 

thinks you are too raſh in ſwearing 

by your knighthood. Perhaps that 

* which to you looks like a caſtte, and 

to me like an inn, may more-Jtke] 

© be the one than the other.'— I tell 

* you it is a caſtle,” anſwered Don, 
Quixote; and a wonderful piece of 
architecture! How regular it is, and 

© how advantageouſly ated! Do not 

* you ſee it's lofty towers and it's bat- 

© tlements, it's great draw - bridge, and 

the two fierce griffins that guard the 

entrance? Sancho opened his eyes as 

wide as he could Rare, the better to dif- 

cover the towers and the griffins; and 
it was none of his fault if he ſaw them 

not. Sir, ſaid he, you will make 
me mad: that hoyſe has neither towers 
* nor griffins; and all I can ſay of it 
is, that if this be not an inn, there 
never was an inn in this world.'— 
The knight ſtiffly maintained the con- 
trary; and, whilſt they were thus con- 
tending, two men on foot paſſed by 
them. The ſquire aſked them whether 
the houſe he ſaw was an inn, or a caſ- 
tle: they anſwered, it was an inp, and 
known in that country by the name of 
The Inn of the Hangdog; becauſe 
formerly the innkeeper had been hanged 
for murdering a palkngyr that Jay in 
his bouſe. It is falſe, cried Don 
Quixote, ſternly. Away! and evil go 
with you, baſe ſcoundrels that ye are! 
© thus to take away the Conſtable's re- 
© putation, who has always been looked 
© upon among us as a worthy and ho- 
© neſt knight! As for that caſtle, I 
© maintain it is no inn}; it is a caſtle, in 
C 2 of you, and all others that ſhall 
© think the contrary.” The two tra- 
vellers were no leſs ſurprized at theſe 
words, than at the ſtrange figure of him 
who pronounced them : but ſeeing him 


ſo wrathful, they would not venture to 


contradict him; and ſo wept on their 
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way, not knowing what to think of 
this encounter, When Don Quixote 
was within muſket- not of the ion, he 
ſtopped, and ſaid. to his ſquire—* Friend 
Sancho, we mult not engage here 
© raſhly: let us join prudence with va- 
© lour; and, ſince you ſerve me in the 
quality of a ſquire, it belongs to you 
to go and view the place. Draw, 
therefore, as near as conveniently you 
can to that caſtle; and view it ex- 
actly, that you may be able to make 
a juſt report of all things to me: take 
by your eye nicely the breadth and 
depth of the ditch. Obſerve well the 
ſituation and manner of the gates, 
the draw-bridges, the turnpikes, the 
towers and turrets, the, platforms, 
the covert · way, the counterſcarp, the 
parapets, the caponniers, the redoubts, 
the gabions, and the corps · de - guard: 
but, above all, enquire what ammu- 
nition they have, and how many years 
provifion; whether they have water in 
their ciſterns; and, in ſhort, what 
ſort of people, and what numbers they 
are, that defend:ſo important a fort- 
reſs.— “ Hey-day!* ſaid Sancho, in- 
terrupting him, * where the devil do 
« you find all that tuff? Why you 
* will make me as mad as a Mazch- 
© harel We have here an,inn at hand, 
and may go into it this minute, and 
eat and drink for our money without 
* quarrelling or fighting with any- 
* body; and you would have me to go 
© find out bridges, ditches, towers, 
and all the reſt of that confounded 
bead roll you have juſt now run over. 
If the innkeeper fees me rounding his 
© houſe, he will fancy I defign/to- Real 
© his hens, and will come out and 
© break my bones for me. For God's 
* ſake, Sir, let us not play the devil in 
« znns, leſt we meet with more blanket- 
« toſſers and enchanters in them! Let 
© us not run ourſelves into miſchief 
© when we are well ; and fince we can 
© walk dry-ſhod, why. ſhould we wet 
© our feet? ! Do what I bid you, re- 
lied Don Quixote, and talk no more. 
Be docile, and let your valour be ac- 

* companied by a ready and exact obe- 
© dience: it is that, my ſon, which has 
© rendered the Spaniards ſo formidable 
© and it is no wonder; for the ſpbal- 
* terns being obedient to their ſupe- 
© riors, all things are performed or- 
© derly and regularly, which makes 
them more ſtaunch and ſolid; whereas 
| "Fa ather 
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© other nations, not obſerving 
< firit difcipline, which is the key to 
« ſucceſs, are eafily broken and routed.” 
Well, Sir, ſaid the ſquire, I will 
© obey or elſe we ſhould never 
© have — Dapple and Iwill go put 
your orders in execution; Rozinante 
© and you may follow us gently: but 
I muſt tell you, that if I find none of 
© all that you have faid, I will enter the 
© inn without farther ceremony, and 
© will there give orders for our {upper ; 
© for, by my faith, my guts are fo 
© empty, that they twiſt again for 
© mere hunger! N ſo ſaid, he 
clapped his Feels to his afs's ſides, and 
ſoon got to the inn. There he looked 
all about him; and ſeeing nothing but 
a plain houſe, and a fign to i. I knew 
« well enough, ſaid he to himfelf, in 
a tranſport of joy, * that this houſe was 
£ good inn, an heavenly inn, and more 
© ufjeful,than all the caſtles in Spain!” 
This ſaid, he went up to the door, and 
aſked the innkeeper whether he had en- 
tertainment. © I have,” quoth the hoſt, 
who was a pleaſant fellowz your 
* aſs and you ſhall be treated like 
< princes.” Upon this fair pramiſe San- 
cho alighted; and, taking off his port- 
manteau, deſired the landlord to lock 
it up for him. Then enquiring what 
there was to cat, he was told there was 
an excellent r ſoup; and, if that 
was not enough, they would lay down 
2 curious young rabbit. Sancho gave 
two ſkips in the air when he heard that 
blefled ſoup mentioned; and, hoping to 
Ruff his carcaſe with it, he led his Dap- 

le to the ſtable, and whilſt he was giv- 
* him ftraw and barley, and ordering 
ſome for Roainante, Don Quixote came 

to the houſe. 

The innkeeper and ſome travellers, 
who were then ſtanding at the door, 
ſpying ſoextraordinary a phantom in ar- 
mour, imagined they beheld ſome figure 
cut out of old tapeſtry.” They view- 
ed him attentively from head to foot; 
whilſt he, caſting a ſide glance upon 
them, and looking very gravely, paſſed 
by without ſtopping, or ſpeaking one 
word. He rou the inn, examined 
the wall nicely, and meaſured it's 
height with his 2 in ſeveral places. 
At length, having thoroughly traverſed 
the whole building, and arrived at the 
door again, he then ſtopped, and raiſing 
himſelf fiercely on his ſtirrups—* In. 
+ defatigable governor!” ſaid he, with 
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a dreadful voice! and you, redonbted 
* knights! who watch y te and night to 
© guard this place you have been en- 
© truſted with—behold here the Loveleſs 
Knight! I do fummon and require 
« you to deliver to me inftantly, and 
* without the leaſt reply, my Faredful 
* ſquire; whom you, contrary to the laws 
of good chivalry, have taken by trea- 
chery, or by the fatal art of the old 
ſorcereſs who affords you her black 
aſſiſtance. It is an exceſs of courteſy 
towards you which iuclines me to de- 
mand bim by words, When it is in 
my power to right myſelf by force of 
arms. Reſtore bim to me, then, 
unleſs you will have me put you all 
to the fword, and raze this impreg- 
nable caſtle to the ground! But re- 
/ ore him to me ſafe and found, pure 
and unſpotted, as alſo all the knights 
and damſels whom your unheard- 
of cruelty has immured in deepdun- 
geons. If not, come out all toge- 
— againſt me, not unarmed as I 
ee you are now, but with your beſt- 
tempered arms, and your lasces of 
hard aſh which you brandifh in fo 
dreadful a manner! Mount your ſwift- 
eſt courſers, and all at once affail me! 
* Here I expect you, to chaſtiſe your 
* boldneſs!* Whilſt he thus ſpoke, he 
was forced every moment to tug with 
might, and main the bridle of Rozi- 
nante, whom-with much difficulty he 
reſtrained from entering a ſtable which 
the poor beaſt found himſelf near to; 
and laboured hard to take poſſeſſion of! 
The pretended defenders of the caſtle 
were much ſurprised at the knight's 
diſcourſe; and perceiving that, in pur- 
ſuance of his challenge, he endeavour. 
ed to provoke them to the combat, call - 
ing them ſlaves and cowards, the inn- 
kee undertook to anſwer him, and 
ſaid—“ Sir Knight, here is no caftle 
that I know of, nor any knights to 
defend it. All our ſtrength is in our 
vine, which is ſo briſk that it will 
not only knock a man down, but will 
© make him ſay as much or more than 
* we have heard from your worſhip. 
* I ſolemnly aſſure you that we have 
no ſquire ſhutup in our inn. If you 
* have a mind to take up your lodging 
in it, why do not you alight. We 
vill treat you handſomely; and, if you 
© have a fancy to it, we will furnim 
you with a briſk Galician laſs to pull 
© off your ſtockings, and ſhe is as ready 
* to 
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do perform as to tender her ſervice.” 
Theſe courteous offers did not ſatisf 
our Loveleſs og. © T vow, cried 
he, * by the ſacred order of kmght-er- 
« rantry, that unleſs this minute you 
«© deliver vp to me the flower of truſty 
«* ſquires, and that Galician princeſs 
« you talk of, yon fall all periſh by 
wmxote was 
not a man'that would vent his threats 
in vain, it is impoſſible to ſay what 


'might have happened, if Sancho, hear- 


ing the altercation, had not Rept out 
to pacify his maſter, He ran to him; 


and, Iaying hold of his bridle—* 4 
6 $ 


noble Don Quixete,” ſaid: he, © 1 

welcome! He may ſafely come in. 
As ſoon as ever they beheld me, they 
all fubmitted themſelves, Alight, 
then, Sir,“ continued he; they are 
all our friends, and only wait to treat 
us with ſuch a cabbage ſoup as St. 
Chriftopher himſelf would be glad to 
meet with; and which I think it long 
till I am engaged with !'—* But, my 
ſon," ſaid Don 9 * has nobody 
wronged you? Tell me . 
I am ready to revenge your quarrel.“ 
— No, no, Sir,* replied the ſquire; 
nobody in this houſe has touched the 
« tip of my finger, and all my limbs 
* are as ſound as when I came out of 
* my mother's belly.'—* If ſo, quoth 
Don Quixote, * take this buckler in 
© one hand, and with the other hold 
my ſtirrup till T alight.* Our knight 
being diſmounted, went into the houſe; 
and Sancho led Rozinante to the ſtable. 
Whatever the hoſt could ſay to him, 


Don Quixote would not unarm; al- 
ledging that, among Pagans, it was not 
good to be too ſecure. He only took, 


off his head-piece, and fat down to 
table merely out of complaiſance, The 
ſoup and the rabbit were ſerved up. He 
ſcarce - meddled with them, though he 
had not eaten a bit the whole day; and 
ſpent all ſapper-time in exhibiting the 
dignity and haughtineſs of a knight-er- 
rant. As for his ſquire, he was, more 
complaiſant to his entertainment; for, 
after devouring all the ſoup, he ſwal- 
lowed down above three pounds of beef 
and mutton, and all-the rabbit, beſides 
two bottles of white wine, which he 
drank to the laſt drop. | | 
After ſupper, the innkeeper led Don 
Quixote into a handſome apartment. 
Sancho unarmed his maſter, and then 


Went out to lead Rozinante and Dapple 


to water, and give them another mea- 
ſure of barley and ſtraw. Whilſt he 
was in the ſtable, the Galician maid, 
whoſe good-nature the hoſt had not 


-commended without cauſe, went into 


Don Quixote's chamber, and accoſti 

him with more impadence than g 

grace, faid to him—* Sir Knight, I 
* come to know of you whether you 
© have any need of me, Though my 
* complexion is a little brown, yet T 
© am not dirty, Tell me, when, ſhall 
I pull off your ſtockings? I am xery 
© ambitjous of ſerving you; fur I ne- 
ver ſaw any thing FA like a rogue 1 
Was once in leve with, as you are. 
* But no more of him; what is paſt is 
gone. It was a damned dog of acap- 
© tain, who ſtole me away from my fa- 
* ther's houſe, promiſing to marry me: 
but, as yet, he has not been ſo good as 
© his word; and the fcoundrel was gone 
in the morning with all my cloaths and 
« jewels,” As the pretended damſel 
uttered theſe words, ſhe bur into tears; 
and, immediately refuming her ſpeech, 
ſaid— Sir Knight, though youſeeT am 
© ſervant to an honeſt innkeeper, yet 1 
© am a damſel and a maid of honour. 


Baut, unhappy orphan that I am, Iam 


© left alone and in want; without hopes 
© of any relief but what I muſt ex- 
, Node Heaven, and from the ge- 
© nerofity of the knight that now tears 
me. Would to God. ſome. good 
« Chriſtian would revenge my wrongs, 
© and pierce the heart of the traitor that 
© deceived my unſuſpectiig innocence!? 
—* Moſt beautiful princeſs,* quoth 
Don Quixote, interrupting her eagerly, 
© leave that to me. It is the, duty of 
© knights-errant to right ſuch wro 
© as thoſe; and I ſwear, by the order 
© of knighthood which I profeſs, that, 
© after the tilting at Saragoſſa, at which 
© I cannot avoid being preſent, I will 
0 l that perfidious man who has fo 
© baſely forſakgn you! To-morrow you 
© ſhall mount your white palfrey; and, 
© covering your beautifn] countenance 


with a veil, that the affliftion which 


© cauſes your tears to flow may not ap- 
« pear, you ſhall go with me, if you, 


<« pleaſe, to the royal tilting at Sara- 


* goſſa, attended by your faithful 
6 3 Do not make any longer ſtay 
© here, moſt charming virgin! retire to 
« your apartment, to taſte the ſweet re- 
« poſe of the night on that happy bed 
6 which alone enjoys the bleſſing of 

: E © holding 
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holding your tender limbs, and rely 
© on a word which cannot fail.“ The 
Galician wench, finding herſelf diſ- 
miſſed with ſuch ſingular expreſſions, 
preſently concluded that Don Quixote 
was a different ſort of being from the 
muleteers that uſed to travel that road. 
. But her deſign being to draw a few rials“ 
from him; and perceiving that the ſtory 
of the captain had not ſucceeded as ſhe 
expected, ſhe immediately altered her 
method. Sir Knight,“ ſaid ſhe, if 
you have any kindneſs for me, I be- 
* ſeech you to lend me two or three 
* rials, becauſe I am in great need; 
* for yeſterday, as I was waſhing the 
« diſhes, I had the misfortune to break 
© two curious earthen plates; and my 
* maſter ſwears he will break my bones, 
if I do not pay for them.'—* Fear 
© nothing, my princeſs,” replied Don 
Quixote very gravely; the audacious 
man that dates touch you, ſhall touch 
© me in the apples of my eyes.'—* I 
am much obliged to you, good Sir,” 
quoth the e and I ſhould be 
much more ſo, if you would be pleaſed 
F to give me the two rials Iaſk, That 
F will ſave me the beating my maſter 
6 has promiſed me; and he is the moſt 
* punctual man in the world at keep- 
ing ſuch promiſes.— How, two 
© rials,” ſaid Don Quixote; * I'll ſooner 
© give you two hundred ducats,, nay 
© three hundred, if you want them.” 
The wench, who looked no higher than 
two rials, ſuppoſing by his offer ſhe 
ſhould eaſily have them, drew near to the 
knight, without any ceremony, to re- 
quite him with a hug; but Don Quix- 
ote, like another Joſeph, ſtarted up in 
terror at the danger this amorous inn- 
Feeping wife of Potiphar was like to 
ring him into. I have never read, 
quoth he in great diſorder, that any 
s knijght-errant, of thoſe I intend to 
F imitate, gave way, upon the like oe- 
# caſhon, to any diſhoneſt action. This 
ſaid, he called upon his faithful ſquire 
to come to the relief of his virtue, which 
was attacked fo dangerouſly. * San- 
* cho! Sanchol' cried he, bring me 
5 our portmanteau.” | | 
ho ſquire, who was then talking 
with the landlord, running up-“ Open 
that portmanteau, ſaid the Knight, 
and giye this beautiful infanta two 
f hundred ducats, We ſhall be ng 
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loſers by it, my ſon;.for when I ſhall 
have taken revenge of an outrage done 
to her, ſhe will not only return us 
that ſum, but ſhe will give you part 
of the jewels and precious ſtones a 
diſcourteous knight has 'ungraciouſly 
© robbed her of. The ſparing ſquire 
hearing ſuch an extravagant order, 
thought his yery ſoul was going to be 
torn — him. What do you talk of 
two hundred ducats ?“ quoth be in a 
ſurly manner. * Is it not much eaſier 
* to give this impudent baggage two 
© hundred kicks in the guts? By the 
© giant Goliah's ears, I'l! give no ſuch 
* ſum! Does the brazen jilt think her 
© ſtrumpet's face, and her tanned hide, 
© are worth half that money? Was it 
not ſhe that aſked me juſt now in the 
© ſtable to give her a groat. Oh, the 
6 wy As I hope to live, Sir, if I 
© lay hold of her hair, I'll make her 
* ſkip down all the ſtairs at once!“ 
When the wench ſaw Sancho in ſuch a 
rage, the drew him aſide, and ſaid to 
him—“ My dear friend, your maſter 
* only bids you give me two rials, and 
I defire no more; for I am ſenſible 
enough there is no thinking of two 
* hundred ducats,* The knight of La 
Mancha was not a little ſurprized to 
ſee his ſquire treat a princeſs with fo 
much familjarity. Sancho, ſaid he 
to him, © do what F bid you immediate- 
* ly, and let me hear no more of you. 
* We will ſet out to-morrow with the 
© infanta, to conduct her back into her 
* country, where we ſhall be repajd 
© with intereſt, The ſquire perceiv- 
ing he muſt ſubmit, ſaid to his maſter, 
6 Well, Sir, I'll retire and pay her 
that money below ſtairs at my lei- 
© ſure, —Let us go, Madam Infanta. 
* Will you pleaſe to walk down, and 
© help me to carry this portmanteau ? 
* I'll pay you immediately. As filly 
as Sancho was, he had more wit than 
to obey his maſter. He gave the wench 
but 'a groat, ſwearing he would beat 
her like ſtock · fiſh, i ſhe did not tell 
Don Quixote ſhe had received two 
hundred ducats. To which the fly 
gipſey made anſwer—* I am very well 
* fatisfiedwith this groat, maſter ſquire; 
and I wiſh you good night.“ The 
innkeeper took the wench into the 
kitchen; and Sancho went to bed on a 
quilt they had laid for him upon two 
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mules pannels, making a pillow of the 
dearly-beloved portmanteau which he 
had 65 lately preſerved from being em- 
bowelled by the extravagance of his 
maſter. 


The firſt thing he did the next morn- 


ing, wes to give ſtraw and barley to 
Rozinante and the aſs. Then he cauſed 
a good piece of lamb, or mutton, (for 
none but the ingkeeper could decide 
which it was) to be laid to the fire. 
That done, be went up to his maſter's 
chamber to awake him. The poor 
knight was but then got to fleep; he 
had not been able to cloſe his eyes all 
night, his head was ſo full of the tilt- 
ing, and of the revenge he was to take 
on the perfidious captain. He was fo 
diſcompoſed with theſe whimſeys that, 
awaking in a conſternation when' his 
ſquire called him, he cried out“ O 
thou diſloyal knight! who, after 
breaking thy plighted faith, art not 
© aſhamed to lee the light of the ſun! 
* behold here the avenger of the Prin- 
* ceſs of Galicia! Do not put your- 
* ſelf into a paſſion, good Sir, anſwer- 
ed Sancho; the princeſs is well paid, 
and kiſſes yourerrant worſhip's hands. 
© Riſe quickly, for breakfaſt will ſoon 
© be ready.'—* I am reſolved to ſet out 
* immediately,” ſaid Don Quixote, get - 
ting up; * for I think it long till Iam 
at Saragoſſa. Help me on with my 
* armour, and let us ſtay here no longer. 
As ſoon as he was armed, he went 
down into the kitchen, where he took two 
or three mouthfuls ſtanding; and then 
cauſing Rozinante to be brought out, 
vaulted gracefully into the ſaddle;-and, 
raiſing his voice, ſaid to the innkeeper, 
and other ſtanders by—* Generous 
© Caſtellano—and you, valiant knights 
© of this fortreſs —conſider whether l can 
do you any ſervice.— Sir Knight,” 
anſwered the hoſt, © we want nothing 
at preſent, God be praiſed, but that 
vou order your ſquire to pay for your 
* meat, and the ſtraw and barley for 
your heaſts. . Friend, replied Don 
uixote, * pray, with your leave, where 
did you ever read, that Conſtables, 
* who have had the good fortune do en- 
* tertain knights · errant in their caſtles, 
* made them pay for their entertain- 
* ment?'—* Every man has his way, 
quoth the innkeeper; © and my method 
is, not to lodge any man for nothing.” 
—* Well,” faid Don Quixote, * fince 
you will be takn for an innkeeper, 
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© what js it you demand? Fourteen 
rials,“ quoth the hoſt, © Enough,” 
replied the knight; and ordered Sancho 
to pay him: but, at the ſame time, ſpy- 
ing the Galician wench with a broom 
in her hand, he cried out O ſovereign 
* infanta, here am I ready to undergo 
all hazards in performing the promiſe 
I made to you, I burn with impa- 
tience till I reſtore you to all your 
rights, and bring you back to your 
illuſtrious parents; whoſe eyes, ſince 
they ſaw you, are become inexhavuſted 
fountains of tears, Grievedam I to 
the heart to ſee ſo worthy a princeſs 
in the habit of a ſervant of an inn, 
and ſweeping the houſe of ſuch infa- 
mous wretches as theſe are. Mount, 
then, your palfrey immediately; or, 
if ill fortune has deprived you of it, 
make uſe of my ſquire's indefati- 
gable ſteed, and come along with us 
© to Saragoſſa.” The innkeeper, who 
was apt to take what he heard in the 
worlt ſenſe, faritying by this talk that 
our knight had a mind to debauch his 
ſervant, and that ſhe was conſenting 
to it, grew angry; and, calling out 
to the girl—+ How now, impudence!* 
ſaid he, do you dare to put tricks 
© upon me? By the Lord, I'll make you 
repent your * with this mad- 
man ! May never barber's baſon come 
near my beard, if you do not pay for 
this! Away, you flut! go waſh your 
diſhes, and Jeave off your lewd in- 
© trigues with that crack - brained fel. 
© low.* The Galician, relying on her 
innocence, would have cleared herſelf; 
but the furious innkeeper, not giving 
her time, ſtopped her mouth with a 
ſound cuff on the face, accompanied by 
half a ſcore gond kicks, which over- 
threw the princeſs almoſt crippled, 

O ye Heavens! what's ſpettacle was 
this for the Knight of La Mancha! To 
what a paroxyſm of paſſion did not this 
diſmal koht tranſport him! Achilles, 
when he ran to revenge the death of 
Patroclus; the god Mars, when he ſaw 
the blood run from the goddeſs Cythe- 
ren; were not half fo exaſperated or 
frantick. To delineate the dreadful 
aſpect of Don Quixote at that moment, 
would require a pen dipt in the infernal 
ſtreams of Tartarus. He inſtantly un- 
ſheathed his ſword, and raiſing bimſelf 
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in his ſtirrups at leaſt half a foot higher 
than ordinary, addreſſed himſelf to the 


iankeeper with a voice like that of 
0 — E 2 Mars 
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Mars when he agitates the mountains 
of Thrace—* O thou raſh knight!” 
quoth he, who haſt dared preſume in 
my preſence to inſult the moſt noble 
© lady in all Spain, do not think ſo hei- 
© nous a crime ſhall go unpuniſhed!” 
Thus ſaying, he ſpurred Rozinante 
ercely forward upon the conſtable of 
the caſtle, who thought of nothing leſs 
than this invaſion; and, whirling round 
his blade in the air, diſcharged ſuch a 
formidable blow on the ſeat of his an- 
tagoniſt's underſtanding, that had not 
the thickneſs of his hat cauſed it to 
glance aſide, the kitchen-princeſs had 
been compleatly revenged of the knight 
of the inn. The (cruel blade, how- 
ever, grazed his (ſkull, mowed down 
one ſide of his hair, and carried away a 
ſmall piece of his ear. The blood 
freaming from the wound, alarmed all 
the inn, and every man laid hold of the 
weapon that firſt preſented itſelf, The 
innkeeper ran into the kitchen roaring 
like a bull; and, ſeizing the longeſt ſpit 
he was maſter of, breathed nothing but 
ſpeedy revenge. In the mean white, 
Don Quixote, contrary to his cuſtom, 
had very diſcreetly withdrawn to a lit- 
tle diſtance, the better to ſtand the fierce 
attack which he expected to be made 
upon him. The inn was ſeated on a 
riſing ground, and abouta ſtone's throw 
from it was a large meadow; in the 
midſt- of that meadow the courageous 
avenger of inſuked beauties thought ſit 
to encamp. There he cried aloud, 
„ War! war!” obliging Rozinante to 
traverſe the ground every way in a moit 
aukward manner, and fiercely bran- 
diſhing his ſword; far Sancho was left 
behind in the inn with his lance and 
target. The judieious ſquire, perceiv- 
mg that, as the matter ſtood, he was in 
danger at leaſt of being tofled in a 
blanket a ſecond time, laboured all that 
in him lay to ſtill the ſterm: but the 
- hoſt, who had thrown aſide his ſpit, 
upon ſeeing his enemy at ſuch a _dil- 
tance, called for his gun; and if by 
good luck his wife had net thought of 
hiding it, our knight. had then cer- 
tainly ended his days and his adven- 
tures. The hoſteſs, and all the paſſen- 

ers, repreſented to the innkeeper that 

e was going to kill a madman; and 
that, ſince his wound was not dange- 
rous, he ought rather to let him go to 
the devil, Sancho put in to back all 
that was ſaid; and made not the leaſt 


© caſtle to deliver her from them, 
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exception againſt all the qualiftrations 
they aſſigned his maſter; perceiving 
that it was the only way to quell the 
diſturbance. He paid the fourteen ri- 
als to a doit, and then took leave os 
the innkeeper, his wife, and all their 
company; making them a thouſand 
legs, and uſing all manner of civility 
to pacify their reſentment: this done, 
drawing his aſs after him by the hal- 
ter with one hand, and carrying the 
lance and buckler in the other, he haſ- 
tened with all ſpeed o his maſter in 
the meadow, * Good God, Sir! ſaid 
he, coming up to him, * was it . 
* done of you to hazard your carcaſe 
+ for a wench ten times uglier than 
Pontius Pilate's maid? On my word 
© you have eſcaped a ſcowering : had 
© the innkeeper found his gun, you 
© had gone away with A brace of bul- 
© Jets in your guts; and all your fine 
* armour would not have ſaved you, 
though it had been lined in velvet to 
© boot. — Tell me, Sancho,” ſaid Don 
N © how ſtrong is the enemy. 
* Do they march in platoons like ad- 
© vanced bodies, or in batallions? 
* Have they a great train of artillery, 
* many curaſſiers and pikemen? Are 
© there many archers among them? 
© Are they veteran troops, or new le- 
* vits? Are they well paid? Is there 
* either plague or famine in their 
8 _ Who is it commands in 
* chief? What general officers have 
* they? Inform me what numbers there 
* areof Engliſh, Germans, Swiſs, Spa- 
* niards, Flemings, French, and Ita- 
„Hans? Tell me quickly, that we may 
provide for our defence. Let us 
* draw lines in this meadow; let us dig 
* ditches, and throw up trenches; let 
© us raiſe baſtions and redoubts; let us 
< cover ourſelves with curtins and pa- 
* liſadoes: let us ſecure ourſelves, my 
* ſon.'—* Mercy on me!* cried San- 
cho, Where are we now? Conſider, 
* for God's ſake, good maſter Don 
© Quixote, that here is nothing of all 
„that you talk of: all about is as 
ſmooth as my hand. And ſince 
Heaven has refcued us out of the 
innkeeper's elutches, let us fly from 
his inn, as one would from the whale 
of Jonas. —“ Aye, but, friend,” 
quoth Don Quixote, ſhall we leave 
the princeſs in the hands of her ene- 
mies? We ought. to return to the. 
and 
* to 
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to chaſtiſe that clown of a Caſtellain 
who has been ſo baſe as to make 
himſelf an innkeeper, contrary to all 
the laws of chivalry.— Ads my 
life, Sir!* quoth Sancho, © have not 
youu puniſhed him ſufficiently, ſince it 
coſts him an ear?'—* But you do not 
conſider,” replied Don Quixote, © that 
I cannot fly without diſgracing my- 
lelf.—“ Very good!“ anſwered the 
ſquire;z „that is a pretty ſtory, Have 
not I often heard you ſay that a 
knight muſt be courageous, but not 
* raſh?* —© It is true,* quoth Don 


Quixote, * and you now put me in- 


mind of it ſeaſonably; for I am ſen- 
ſihle my valour carries me a little too 
far at this time. It is reaſonable to 
give way to numbers, and not run 
into dangers unadviſedly. A good 
retreat is equal io a, victory: what is 
delayed is not loſt. When we return 
fiom Saragofla we ſhall find means 
to relieve the Princeſs of Galicia; 
therefore I conſent that we retire, 
provided we do it in good order, and 
in ſuch manner as may not in the 
leaſt look like flying, for fear has no 
power over my heart: and that none 
may be ignorant of it, I here ſo- 
© lemnly declare that I retire, but that 
* I do not fly!' Having fpoke theſe 
words, he rode out of the meadow with 
a fierce and martial countenance, and 
took the road towards. Ariza, followed 
by his courageovs ſquire, who every 
moment looked behind him, believing 
the furious Cattellain was at his heels. 


HA,. VII. 


OF THE STRANGE AND DANGEROUS 
COMBAT BETWEEN DON QUIX- 
OTE AND ORLANDO FURIOSO. 


1A HEY Sancho loft ſight of the 


inn, he fell again into his uſual 
good humour, which the fear of toſſing 
in a blanket had with reaſon ſuſpended. 
So, Sir, ſaid he to his maſter, are 
* you refolved in earneſt never more to 
* think of Madam Dulcinea, nor to 
per form any acts of chivalry for her ?” 
— There is no doubt to be made of 
it,“ anſwered Don Quixote; for ſhe 
has worn out my conſtancy. I own 


| © her no longer for my miſtreſs; and it 


© being my will from this time forward 
* to becalicd The Loveleſs Knight, it 
is proper that 1 merit that name by 


© ſome remarkable action.“ To this 
effect, as ſoon as he came into Ariza, 
be wrote a challenge, which Sancho 
affixed to one of the pillars or columns 
of the great ſquare, or market-place, 
the contents whereof were as follows: 
That any knight whatſoever, whether 
errant, or ſedentary, who would main- 
tain that the ladies deſerved to be be- 
loved, ſpoke falſely; and that be wonld 
make him own the contrary by farce of 
arms, either man to man, or ten to ten; 
that it was true that, according to the 
laws of chivalry, there was no refuſing 
to defend them, and to revenge the 
outrages committed againſt them; and 
that it was alfo lawful to make uſe of 
them for procreation, provided it was 
under the mdiffoJuble knot of matri- 
mony. That the unheard-of ingrati- 
tude of the matchleſs infanta the re- 
nowned Dulcinea del Toboſo, was a 
ſuſticient proof of this undeniable 
truth. The challenge was ſubſcribed, 
* The Loveleſs Knight.“ All the peo- 
ple of Ariza laughed heartily at this 
challenge; but no man ſo far concern- 
ing himſclf as to engage in the fair- 
ſex's quarrel, the Loveleſs Knight left 
the place, after cauſing the ingenious 
device he had contrived to be painted 
on his ſhield. 

When he came near Ateca, a large 
open town in the neighbourhood of Ca- 
latayud, he eſpied, and at the fame time 
ſhewed to his ſquire, a little hovel co- 
vered with thatch in the midſt of a field 
of melons, at the door of which ſtood 
a country-fellow who watched the me- 
lons, with a long bill in his hand. He 
gazed ſteadily on him, and then ſaid to 
Sancho—* Let us halt, my ſon; i I am 
not much miſtaken, here is one of the 
greateſt adventures we can meet with: 
you ſee that redoubted warrior, who 
ſtands at the gate of that mighty cat- 
tle with a lance, or a javelin, in his 
band; that is one of the moſt cele- 
brated knights you ever heard of. 
Good again!* quoth Sancho; /one 
day one miſtake, and the next day 
another. In ſhort, Sir, either you 
are dim-fighted, or I am not the flow- 
er of errant-ſquires: the man you 
ſhew me there is a country-fellow 

uarding his field of melons; and he 
is in the right, for there ate people 
continually travelling this great road 
to Saragoſſa, Who might make. hold 
to ſtep into his field and re fie ſh theme 
| dne 
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ſelves with his fruit.“ Aye, San- 
cho,“ replied the knight, altogether 


wrapt in his imagination, * it is the fa- 


mous Count of Angiers, the moſt re- 
nowned of all the Paladins* of 
France; it is Orlando Furioſo.—“ I 


© tell you once again, Sir,” ſaid the 


— 


ſquire, that it is an honeſt country- 


man who is guarding his melons, and 
looks no more like a count than I do.“ 


— Surely I know better than you what 
© he looks like, anſwered Don Quix- 
ote: that prince, as the moſt authen- 


4 


tick book, called The Mirror of Chi- 
valry, informs us, was enchanted by 
a Moor; who, by his wonderful art, 
brought him into that fortreſs you 
ſee, to defend the entrance of it 
againſt any mortal whatſoever. It 
is this ſame Orlando, who, tranſ- 
ported with jealous rage, becauſe 
Medoro, a young Moor of Agra- 
mante's army, had ſtolen away his 
miſtreſs the beautiful Angelica, tore 
up the talleſt trees by the roots +. So 
that, my dear child, I can this day 
ſay, as once the great conqueror of 
Aſia did, that I have at length met 
with a danger worthy of me: I will 
not therefore go any farther till I hav 
tried this adventure, ſince my good 


* fortune has thrown it in my way.” 
Sancho, who hoped to have diverted 
his maſter from that dangerous enter- 
- prize by his uſual diſcretion, replied— 


It is my opinion, Sir, that we go 
forthwith into the village, and that 


© we do not meddle with that Orlando, 
© who has done us no harm; for if the 


© holy brotherhood 1 once lays hold of 
© us, we ſhall moſt certainly be ſent to 
© the gallies, and be kept there till the 
grey hairs grow out at the calves of 
our legs.'— Ah, Sancho,” replied 
the knight, © how il] you reliſh adven- 
© tures! What would become of us if 
© I theuld follow your timorous ad- 
vice? I ſhould ſhun all opportunities 
* of acquiring honour, and ſhould be- 
© come the icandal of knight-errantry. 


: See the Orlando Furioſo of Arioſto. 
tol 


* Iſlands and empires are not to be 
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ained after that manner. My 
riend, if you would have me make 


your fortune for you, rouze up your 
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courage, and ſhew yourſelf worthy of 
the poſt you may expe from my va- 
Jour. — Well, Sir, quoth the ſquire, 
ſince it is abſolutely neceſſary, for the 
gaining of kingdoms, to murder that 
poor melon-keeper, I will oppoſe it 
no longer; you may even put your 
hand to the plough. Since I am 
among wolves, I muſt how] as well as 
they. It is true, Orlando has done 
us no wrong; but why ſhould he 
ſtand in our way, When it rains, 
unhappy they who ſtand under the 
ſpouts.'—* New that Paladin's body 
being rendered invulnerable by en- 
chantment, ſaid Don Quixote, and 
there being no poſſibility of wound- 
ing bim any where but on the ſole of 
the foot, you may plainly ſee I am 
going to encounter the greateſt dan - 
ger that ever knight-errant was in. 
I muſt therefore recommend one thing 
to you: do you perform the duty of 
a faithful ſquire. Apply yourſelf to 
the god of battles; and beg, in the 
moſt fervent manner your zeal ſhall 
ſuggeſt, that I may come off conque. 
ror in this combat: but if he ſhall 
diſpoſe otherwiſe, if I fall under the 
irreſiſtible force of the Count of An- 
giers; if I periſh, do not fail to carry 
me back to my houſe at Argamaſilla, 
thus arrayed as I am in the beautiful 
armour of my great friend Alquife; 

rovided that Orlando, pleaſed with 
it's goodneſs, and finding his own 
battered by the weight of my ſtrokes, 
does not take it away, as formerly 
the haughty Ferrau || took away that 
which belonged to the beauteous An- 
gelica's brother. This is not all 
neither; you ſhall cauſe me, in all my 
armour, and in a fierce poſture, to be 
ſeated on a great chair of black cloth; 
and remember, that I will have my 
excellent ſword in my hand, as the 
Cid Ruy Diaz & had; to the end that 
if any audacious Moor attempts to 


* Paladin was a title of honour given by Charlemagne to his twelve peers. See Preface 


to Hoole's Arioſto. 


See the Orlando Furioſo of Arioſto. 


The Santa Hermandad, or Holy Brotherhood, is an ancient inſtitution in Spain, con- 


ſting of men enrolled from all parts, whoſe buſineſs it is to apprehend robbers and felons. 
Book I. 


Ruy Diaz was a great Spaniſh general againſt the Moors, of whom many fables are 
z and, among the reſt, that he ſat in a chair after his death ſeveral years, with his ſword 


in his hand, and a Jew coming to pull him by the beard, he ſtruck him. 
bim the title of Cid, which in Arabick fignifies Lord. 


The Moors gave 


„pull 
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« pull me by the beard, as a Jew did 
© that brave defender of the faith, I 
„may, like him, take my revenge im- 
« mediately.” 

Sancho could not forbear N 
tears, when he heard the knight tal 
after this rate, * Ah, my good maſter 
© Don Quixote!* cried he, © I conjure 
* you by Noah's ark, and by all the 
4 heaſts in it, not to meddle with this 
Orlando! Should you cut off one of 
his ears, yet you would not have an 
© ear the more. Thus ſpeaking, as 
one who loved his maſter entirely, and 
who was ſenlible that if he loſt bim all 
his hopes would vaniſh, he fell into 
ſuch a fit of ſighing and ſobbing, that 
it was diſmal to behold him. Alas ' 
ſaid he, in a ſorrowful tone, what 
© need was there that I, unhappy 
wretch as I am! ſhould come to ſerve 
your worſhip as your ſquire for ſo 
ſhort a time? Should your worſhip 
have the luck to periſh in this curſed 
battle, tell me what will become of 
your poor ſquire in theſe Indies, ſo 
remote from his own country? What 
will become of the poor forſaken 
damſels? They will have no protec- 
tor left them. Who will defend 
them againſt the giants? Who will 
do and undo all wrongs? There is 
an end of all; and knight-errantry is 
gone to the dogs, Why did not J 


veſians?— Do not weep, my 
Fiend, interrupted Don Quixote; 
I am not dead yet. Have not all 
knights been in the ſame danger I am 
in? And yet how many of them end- 
ed their days in peace, in their ancient 
ſeats, with their wives and children 
about them. Yet, ſince I may ceafe 
to live this day, and fince I am 1g- 
norant what fate is reſerved for me, 
what is ſaid, is ſaid. If I die, you 
ſhall punctually perform what I have 
© ordered.* Having ſpoken theſe words, 
he gave Sancho his hand to kiſs, and 
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ſpurred on towards the field of melons. 


Rozinante, who was ſo ſpent with 
hunger and wearineſs, that he could 
ſcarcely ſtand, ſtopped, 1 of 
the ſpur, to regale himſelf, at every 
turn, with the leaves of the hedges 
that grew beſide the way, In vain did 
his maſter upbraid him for not per- 


forming to his ſatisfaRion the duties of 
night -errantry: the poor beaſt moved 


die laſt year at the hands of the Yan- , 


never the faſter. At length, however, 


they reached the fatal field; and Don 
Quixote, having now entered jt, made 
directly towards the 'cottage. The 
imaginary Orlando, as ſoon as he be- 
held him, cried out with might and 
main, that if he did not ſpeedily retire, 
he might have cauſe to repent it; but 
the knight ſtill advanced. When he 
was come within forty or fifty paces of 
the peaſant, he ſtopped; and, brandiſh- 
ing his lance with a martial air, ſpoke 
to him in this manner“ Moſt valiant, 
© Count of Angiers, whoſe exploits 
© have been ſung to ſuch melodious 
* lays by the prince of poets, the divine 
* Arioſto, this day I am to try with 
you the wonderful force of my arm; 
a day memorable in knight errantryl 
At this time, fierce Paladin, it ſhall 
not ayail you to have yourwhole body 
enchanted and invulnerable; for I, 
by thruſting a long pin vp the ſole of 
your foot, will give unto you your 
death's wound. Reflect, great war- 
rior, on the various fortunes of he- 
roes! Thy proud head, which was 
the terror of the Saracen camp, and 
whoſe angry looks no mortal till this 
day could bear, ſhall be cut off by my 
ſharp and dreadful ſword, after a 
long and tedious combat, and then 
borne away on the point of my lance 
to the tilting at Saragoſſa: nor ſhall 
the army of the Emperor Charle- 
magne be able to deliver you out of 
my hands. Nothing ſhall ſave you; 
the valour of your couſin, Rinaldo of 
Montalban, the efforts of Monteſi- 
nos, of the Marquiſs Olivier, and of 
the genteel Aſtolphus of England, 
ſhall not guard you from my ſtrokes; 
your two couſins, Grifon the white, 
and Aquilan the black, and the en- 
chantments of the ſubtle Maugis of 
Aigren, ſhall —_— avail you, 
Come, then, renowned Frenchman, 
I make uſe of no fraud againſt you; 
I come not to deſtroy you attended by 
a numerous army, hike Bernard del 
Carpio and the Mooriſh king Marſi- 
lius of Arragon: I am but a fngle 
Spaniard with my horſe and arms, 
What is it detains you? Advance 
Let not. cowardice have any power 
over ſuch a heart as yours; and if 
you cannot avoid the fad fate which 
threatens you, yet at leaſt preſerve 
your ancient glory from the war 
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« of ſlander.” Here our knight pauſed 
a while, imagining what he had ſaid 
would be ſufficient to perſuade Orlando 
that he ought to prefer a glorious 
death, though certain, before an infa- 
mous life. But the peaſant continu - 
ing filent, as not knowing what to an- 
ſwer, Don Quixote proceeded in the 
following manner. * Tell me, O 
© warlike Orlando! whence comes this 
© heavineſs, which renders you ſo un- 
© like yourſelf? Is it a time to ſtand 
idle, when you hear yourſelf chal- 
© lenged to the fight? Draw near, great 
© Paladin, mount your truſty and ſwift 
© Brighadoro*. But I remember,” con- 
tinued our knight, © that the Mooriſh 
© enchanter, who poſted you here to 
© guard his caftle, left you no horſe: 
< will therefore alight from mine; 
for it ſhall not be ſaid that I fought 
you at an advantage.“ This ſaid, he 
alighted. Courage, courage!“ cried 
Sancho, at a great diſtance; * courage, 
* maſter Don Quixote! fall on cou- 
£ rageoufly! I help you at this diſtance, 
praying for you like a madman. I have 
* already twice {aid the De Profund's 
£ for your undertaking!* The melon- 
keeper ſeeing Don Quixote approach, 
covering hemſelf with his field, and 
brandiſhing his lance in ſuck manner 
as made him believe he could have no 
other deſign than to kill him, (which 
was the only idea he could affix to the 
ſtrange harangue be had juſt heard) 
called loudly to him not to advance. 
Finding this waraing egg” diſre- 
garded, he laid down his bill-hook; 
and, picking up a ſmooth round peb- 
ble, inſtantly fitted it to his ſling, and 
hurled it with all his force at the va- 
lorous Manchegan. By good fortune, 
the enchanted target being compoſed of 
braſs, was proct againſt the ſtone, 
which fell down at his feet, without 
execution; but the Count of Angiers 
ſoon catching up a ſecond pebble larger 
than the former, diſcharged it with re. 
doubled might againſt the breaſt of the 
unfortunate Don Quixote : his armour 
rang like a bell, and he dropped ſenſe- 
leſs upon a bed of melons, The linger, 
upon this, apprehending he had killed 
his man, fled towards the town imme- 


diately. 


* Brigliadoro, which ſignifies Bridle of Th the name given to Orlando Furioſo's 


horſe, in the per of Arioſto. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
% 

OF THE WONDERFUL THINGS DOY 
QUIXOTE SAID TO HIS SQUIR-; 
AND HOW THAT CURIOUS bis- 
COURSE WAS INTERRUPTED. 


e LAS, poor Loveleſs Knight!” 

cried Sancho, when he ſaw his 
maſter's fall; * I told you this curſed 
* melon-keeper, who is a greater he- 
« retick than the Giant Goliah, would 
© ſpoil your dancing.“ Having ſo ſaid, 
he entered the field, leading his aſs by 
the halter; and drawing near to Don 
Quixote, to ſee whether he was in a 


condition to receive any help, he found 


him ſtretched out at full-length, and 
not much unlike a dead body: in time, 
however, the knight came to himſelf; 
and Sancho atking him whether he was 
wounded, he anſwered he was not; but 
that Orlando, in his fury, had thrown 
a whole mountain upon him, the weight 
whereof had almoſt cruſhed him to 
pieces, * Help me to get up, Sancho, 
continued he; and be not afflicted, 
© fince I can boaſt that I have obtained 
the victory,'—" Aye, aye,* ſaid the 
ſquire, you are the ſtonteſt, ſure 
enough; for you have horne the 
© blows.*—< Is it not enough for me,” 
anſwered Don Quixote, © that my enemy 
* 1s fled? Js not that a plain demon- 
ſtration that he dur not ſtand me? 
But Jet him go for the preſent: I ſhall 
meet with him anothertime, and make 
him faniſh the combat we have begun. 
The worſt of it is, that I feel myſe}f 
bruiſed all over with a dreadful blow 
he beſtowed on me with his club, and 
I am hardly able to breathe." —* 

my faith it was no club he had in his 
hand,“ replied the ſquire; „but g 
damned fling, with which he threw 
the two ſtones that have put you in 
* this precious ſituation!'—" Support 
me, my ſon,” ſaid Don Quixote, when 
he was got up; * let us go into that 
* caſtle to reſt ourſelves, and to ſet free 
« all the knights and ladies that have 
* been enchanted there for ſo many 
© ages.* Whilſt he ſpoke, he moved 
towards the cottage, ' leaning on his 
ſquire, who had enough to do to ſup- 
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port him and his armour; but hen he 
came to the door, he ſtopped ſhorr, and, 
ſeeming to be mightily aſtoniſhed, cried 
out. What is it I ſee? I find nothing 
© here but a poor cottagel The mag - 

© nificent palace, which but now ap- 

© neared to me, is vaniſhed! As 

0 for my part, quoth Sancho, I am 
not deceived in the leaſt; for, from 

« frit to laſt, this cottage ſeemed; to 

me no more than a cottage; and Lam 
glad that once in your Tits you will 
grant you took a pig for a dog.'—* I 

© grant nothing, replied Don Quixote; 

© every man fees after his own man- 

© net. It is no wonder that you, who 

© are but a peaſant, can ſee things but 
© likea — 1g but I, who am knight- 

© ed, and conſequently ſee things as 
© they really are, have cauſe to be ſur - 

« prized at finding nothing here but a 
little hut. Sir,) quoth Sancho, 

© I am of opinion it is better for us to 
go inte the cottage to reſt us, than to 
ſtand here arguing whether I ought 
to ſee like a peaſant or like a knight; 

and when we are there, we may eat 
of the melons, if we pleaſe, ſince they 
are in our power.'—* I conſent, my 
friend, anſwered Don Quixote; for 
I am ſorely bruiſed, and ut is my 
courage that ſupports me more than 

© my ſtrength.” 

Thus ſaving, they went into the cot- 
tage; and Sancho, having ſeated his 
maſter in a wjeker-chair- in the eaſieſt 

oſture he was able, went and un- 
Peidled Roginante, and took 1 
ple's pannel; and, leaving the two bea 
to range at diſcretion in the melon- 
ground, returned to his maſter, bring- 
ing the portmanteau and annel on his 
back, and Rozinante's bridle in his 
hand. Ah, Sancho!* ſaid Don Quix- 
ote to him, I do not wonder now:that 
I find neither knight nar ladies here: 
© I ſee into the 2 I have diſco- 
© vered the deception. That malignant 
© Mooriſh, enchanter whom I tald: you 
© of; ten thouſand times more crafty 
* than Atlas the magician, knowing 
© that all his conjuration could nat. de - 
fend; the Count of Angier» againſtmy 
©. proweſs, nor exclude. me. from bis 
© magnificent, caſtle, hat bas be done 
* ta diſpppaint; me? He has. carried 
Paladin, and tranſported 
him and bis caſtie, by the hands of his 
familiar dla, ta tha tap of the 
* bi mountain of Armenia, near 
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© Noah's Ark; and has Teft nothin 
© here but a wretched hut to decei 
our eyes and underſtandings. But I 
© am not ſo eaſily impoſed upon: for; 
* as ſoon as ever I have won the prize 
© at the tilting, we will go into Ar- 
© meniaz we will clamber up even to 
© the ſummit of that high mountain; . 
© we will beſiege the enchanter's caſtle; 
and when we have made ourſelves 
© maſters of it by killing Orlando, we 
© will ſet free the great Cham of Tar- 
© tary, the two princefles his daughters, 

© his baſtard, his uncle, and: his. ſiſter, 
* whom the falſe necromancer keeps 
there enchanted. “Aye, Sir!” quoth 
the ſquire, but if that Orlando Fu- 
© rioſo guards the caſtle · gate with his 
© ſtaff that has oy rn at the end of it, 
© and his devilidh ings I'declare to you 
© I will not come within an * 
© leagues of him.“ Let not that 
© trouble you, replied Don Quixote; 
© I will takecare that he ſhall nothurt 
you and, to do ou honour, it is my 
will that you kill: him, by running a 
© long pin into the ſole of his foot 
© when þ have him under me.'—-* Then 
© you. mult be ſure, quoth-Sancho, to 
© hold him ſo faſt that he can ftir-nei- 
© ther hand nor foot. I will graſp. 
© him ſo hard, ſaid the knight, thet 
© he ſhallinot be able to breathe.— If 
© ſo,* anſwered the ſquire, we ſhall 
be vory unlucky if we do not compaſs 
© our deſign. By Jove, I wilkelap my 
four fingers and my thumb to it, and 
© VI thruſt the pin up to his gutsk 
© But, Sir, continued he, © Þ have a 
thought juſt come into my- head: E 
+ wouldifain know why tifat Mooriſh 
© nectomancer enchanted the baſtard of 
© Tartary?' — * Why?? replied Don 
Quixote, I will tell you; for I knaw 
© all. the 1 * of the ſtory, The en- 
© chanter fel] in love with the great 
Cham of Tartary's younger daugh - 
ten: that princeſs, who was ag beat - 
< tiful as. the ſun, was called Guenipea. 
© She: was thought to be daughter to 
„ Charlemaigne; and there was reaſon 
© to believe it; for that prince, in his 
younger days, going abroad to ſeele 
adventures, like a knight errant as 
& he. was, the great Cham's wife ſeei 
him, fell. in love; and the hiſtory tel 
us that the matchleſs Guenipea was 
©. the fruit of ther tender afſęctions. 


© Howeyes it was, the Mboriſh-erw 
* chanter uſed all the methods gene+ 
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rally practiſed by lovers to pleaſe their 
miſireſſes, to gain that princeſs's af - 
fection; but Guenipea, who hated 
him mortally becauſe he was red- 
haired, made ſuch harſh returns to 
his courtſhip, that the Moor, deſpair- 
ing ever to gain her love by his ad- 
dreſſes, had recourſe to the ſecrets of 
his art: but enchantments, as you 
well know, having no power over the 
affections, and the princeſs requitin 

all his love with hatred, he — 
to ſteal her and all her family. To that 
end, he cauſed his demons in one 
night to build the palace you ſaw but 
a moment ago in this melon- field, 
and in it he ſhut up the great Cham 
and his family. But you will aſk, 
and it will be an ingenioos queſtion, 
what reaſon the enchanter had to 
build a caſtle upon ſuch a great road; 
for I agree with you, that magicians 
generally ſeat them in deſarts, on the 
top of ſome ſteep rock in the midſt of 
the ſea, or in the moſt ſecret part of 
a cloſe foreſt: ' I will inform you, 
therefore, what private motives in- 
fluenced the Moor on this occaſion. 
His intention being to humour the 
Princeſs Guenipea, and to make her 
confinement as eaſy as poſſible, he 
cauſed the caſtle to be built in this 
field, well knowing the princeſs was 
ſuch a lover of melons, that ſhe could 
not live without them : in ſhort, San- 
cho, Guenipea is paſſionately fond of 
them; and I think I have read that 
her ſtars ſeem to foretel ſhe ſhall die 
of a ſurfeit of melons.*—* Lord, how 
I pity Guenipea!* cried Sancho, * for 
being now cooped up on that high 
mountain of vermin; where, I fancy, 
there are no more melons than in the 


talk of the melons, let us taſte a little 
of thoſe that grow in this ground. 
Since you have gained the field of 
battle, we had as good reap the fruit 
of our victory. Having ſo ſaid, he 
went and gathered two melons, which 
he choſe by making an inciſion in them; 
and returned with a joyful heart and 
- ſmiling countenance. He gave his 
maſter ſome ſlices of them, who eat 
very little; for his part, he laid about 
him as faſt as he could ſwallow : but 
in the height of his jollity the Count of 
Angiers returned with three luſty fel. 
lows of the town; and ſeeing Roni - 
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pond of Toboſo. But, Sir, now you 
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nante and Dapple living at diſcretioſ 
in the melon- ground, breaking the 
hedges, eating ſome of the melons, 
and trampling on the reſt, they ruſhed 
into the cottage, curſing and ſwearing, 
and preſently rang a diſmal peal of 
baſtinadoes upon the bones of our ad- 
venturers. Don Quixote, who had un- 
fortunately taken off his head-piece, to 
be the more at eaſe, received, among the 
reſt, ſuch a knock on the ſcull, as 
brought him ſenſeleſs to the ground. 
A ſtill ſorer portion of cudgelling fell 
to the lot of the ſquire; who, having 
no armour to break the fury of the 
blows, loſt nothing of the good-will 
with which they were laid on. This 
ſharp piece of ſervice being over, the 
Paladin and his companions, not at all 
concerned for the wounded men, whom 
they left ſpeechleſs in the hovel, return- 
ed to Ateca; taking Rozinante and 
Dapple along with them, in ſatisfaion 
for the damage that had been done in 
the melon-hfield, 


CHAP, IX, 


OF THE GREAT SORROW AND A- 
FLICTION. DON QUIXOTE AND 
SANCHO ENDURED FOR THE LOSS 
OF ROZINANTE AND DAPPLE—— 
AND HOW THEY WERE ENTER=- 
TAINED BY MASTER VALENTIN, 
A CANON OF Ar ECA. 


LL this while Don Quixote and 

his ſquire lay entranced on' the 
22 At * Sancho coming to 
imſelf, and feeling his bones ache 
with the bruiſes he had received, cried 
out inan angry, whining tone Well, 
Sir Loveleſs, or rather Brainleſs 
Knight, will you believe me another 
time? I have adviſed you, over and 
over again, to go about your buſineſs 
and wrong nobody; and I could never 
prevail upon your dogged diſpoſition, 
© Chew now upon thele apples-of af- 
* fliction; and God grant that half a 
* ſcore more of thoſe Jews you talked 
of do not come to make an end of 
© us if we ſtay here any longer. Lift 
* up your head a little, if you can, 
© brave knight! and you'll find it ſo full 
* of bunches, that you'll have more 
© reaſon than ever to 3 the 


Knight of the Setrowful Aſpen.” 
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Don Quixote, at theſe words, raiſed his 
head, and exclaimed, © King Sancho! 
King Sancho“! you cannot, however, 
« ſay that I did not forewarn you a trai- 
« tor would come out of Zamora dur- 
ing the ſiege, to ſurprize you.'——" A 
« curſe on the ſpirit of antichriſt!* cried 
Sancho in a rage; * our ſouls are juſt 
© ready to ſkip out of our mouths, and 
you are muttering the ſtory of King 
© Sancho! You had better ſing the 
« Swan's Hymn , methinks. For St. 
« Apollonia's ſake, let us go home and 
© look out for a ſurgeon to plaiſter our 
© bodies all over!'—* You muſt un- 
s derſtand, Sancho, replied Don Quix- 
ote, © that the traitor who has brought 
me into this condition is the perh- 
# dious Bellido d'Olfos t, the lawful 


 £ ſon of Olfos de Bellido.'—-* The 


© plague confound him, and all his race 
© to the ſeventh generation!” ſaid the 
ſquire. * Haſte away to Zamora, con- 
tinued the knight; © and when you are 
© near the city, you will diſcover at a 
diſtanee the old man Arias Gon- 
© zalez, ſtanding betwixt two battle- 
ments; in whoſe preſence you ſhall 
* change your name, and take that of 
© Don Diego de Lara : then uttering 
the ſame words that Don Bermudo's 
ſon made uſe of, you ſhall charge with 
© treaſon, and ſhall challenge, all the 
© knights, ſquires, women, and chil- 
© dren; and, in a word, all the town. 
© Then ſhall you kill all the ſons of 
Arias Gonzalez, and of Peter Arias. 
—* Blefſed Virgin, and Mother of 
© God!” cried Sancho, we are in 2 
fine condition, I warrant you! Here 
© have four great over-grown hang- 
dogs of melon- keepers, been pounding 
© me to a mummy with their cudgels, 
and you would have me goto Za- 
© mora, to renounce my baptiſm, and 
© to challenge all the town, that an 
© hundred thouſand millions of men 
* may come out of the city and dtvour 
me with a grain of ſalt. It is better 
for us to riſe, if we are able, and go 
get qurſelves dreſſed in the next town. 
This ſaid, exerting the feeble remains 


of his ſtrength, he raiſed himſelf from 
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the ground; and Don Quixote, takin 
his hand, with much difficulty did the 
like, But when, upon their quittin 

the hut, they caſt their eyes round the 
melon-field, without being able to deſ- 
cry either Dapple or Rozinante, then 
was it that they perceived, in it's full 
extent, the implacable enmity of the 
Mooriſh enchanter. Don Quixote was 
grieved to his ſoul; and Sancho, yet 
more impatient than his maſter, was 
nearly beſide himſelf, © Alas, my dear 
* Dapple!* quoth he, blubbering moſt 
bitterly, © we have been too ſoon part- 
* ed! Oh, my aſs, the delight oÞ 

* ſoul, the light of my eyes, and the 
* charming obje& of my thoughts ! 
Who are the robbers that unmercifully 
drove you away? you, who for your 
© long ears might be dean of the aſſes ! 
© We two underſtood one another, like 
© two foſter-brothers! When I carried 
your barley into the ſtable, you made 
as harmonious muſick as the barber 
does when he goes at night to play on 
© his guittar — fing under Joan's win- 
dow. Friend Sancho, quoth Don 
Quixote, what does it avail you thus 
© totorment yourſelf? Have notTI loſt the 
© beſt horſe in the world ?. Body o' 
© me!” replied Sancho ſourly, I do not 
© forbid you to lament your horſe; let 
me bewail my aſs, then!'— I tell 
© you onee more, my ſon,” anſwered 
Don Quixote, you ought to take com- 
fort after this loſs, though he were 
« lineally deſcended even from the aſs 
of Balaam. It is a weakneſs to be in- 
conſolable for loſſes. If they are ir- 
reparable, reaſon ſhould make us bear 
them with reſolution. If they may 
be repaired, why ſhould we let ſor- 
row overwhelm us? I will make ſtri& 
ſearch after Rozinante and Dappleg 
and if it does not ſucceed, we have 
ſtill our portmanteau to relieve us. 
We'll buy another horſe, and another 
aſs; and thus we'll diſappoint the 
magician, who thought he hould pre- 
vent my appearing at the tilting at 
1 by cauling my horſe to 
be ſtolen, In the meanwhile, you 
muſt carry the portmanteau and the 


* Salicho the Firſt, King of Caſtile, was murdered at the fiege of Zamora, by avillain 


pretended to deſert to him from that place. 


Bellido d'Olfos is the traitor who killed King Sancho at Zamora, 


} The ſwan is ſaid by the poets to ſing juſt before it's death. 


An old romantick ftory in ballads, that this Kara challenged all the city of Zamora 


for the murder of King Sancho. 
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4 pannel- ow your back, as far as that 
© town, where we will reſt ourſelves.” 
The hope Sancho conceived that he 
Mould once more obtain fight of his 
dear Dapple, mitigated his tribula- 
tion; and, though his body was bruiſed 
all over, he took up the pannel and 
portmanteau, contriving it ſo that the 
crupper of the pannel hung over his 
mouth, | | 
As ſoon as they entered Ateca, a 
crowd of boys and idle people gathered 
round them, and attended them ſhout- 
ing to the great ſquare, The magi- 
ſtrates, and ſome of the canons of the 
church, were walking there at that 
time. They were aſtoniſhed to ſee Don 
uixote in that une uipage, and 
BE fake laden — — 1 the 
erupper of which bridled up his noſe. 
The ſcene ſeeming at once both comi- 
cal and ſerious, they knew not whether 
to laugh at, or commiſerate them. But 
Don Quixote finding himſelf in the 
midſt of ſuch a numerous aſſembly, 
which ſeemed not to have eyes enough 
to gaze on him; and being moved with 
juſt reſentment again the raviſhers of 
2 addreſſed the audience as 
ollows, particularly fixing his eyes 
on the magiſtrates and churchmen—— 
Are not you aſhamed, gentlemen,” 
eried he, to wo — robbers among 
vou; who, to plea en the 
4 Moexith LA ha by 2 
« deprived me of my indefatigable 
© courſer, and my ſquire of his excel- 


s lent{teed 1 Order what has been ſtolen 


from us to be reftored immediately; 
and let thoſe gudacious perſons who 
have wounded us, becauſe they catch- 
ed us on fact and detenceleſs, be de- 
« livered up io ug on diſcretion: other - 
« wiſe I muſt look upon you all as trai- 
tors, or as acceſſary to treaſon; and 
* as ſuch I defy and challenge you all, 
either man to man, or all of you at 
© once, wy me (ingly !* This ex- 
travagant harangue did Not fail to ex- 
cite the laughter of the audience; and 
ane of the churchmen, tak ing ſome of 
the others aſide, ſaid to them Gen- 
* tlemen, I ſuſpeſt this ſtrange perſon - 
© age muſt be the very Don Quixote de 
© Ja Mancha, whoſe hiſtory we have 
© lately read for our diverhon, You 
a ſhall _" I am not miſtaken.* Thus 
aying, he went up to Don Quixote, 
aud accoſted him «2 857 Sir 
Knight errant, (for by your noble 
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© mien, and by your armour, we 
you are of that order) are not you, I 
* pray, that incomparable knight of 
C La Mancha, whoſe unheard-of ex- 
«© ploits reſound in all parts? Ina word, 
are not you the heroick Don Quix- 
© ote?'" Yes, I am be, replied the 
knight very gravely; and I will make 
© thoſe villains who have ſtolen Rozi- 
* nante, fully ſenſible that their baſe 
© contrivances againſt me will not be to- 
© Jerated !'*—* Good Sir Don G_ 
anſwered the canon, * we have here tod 
great a veneration for knights-errant, 
and eſpecially for you, to ſuffer you 
to be wronged in the ſmalleſt parti- 
© cular. We will do you juſtice for 
© the injury you have received; and 
* will not only take care that what yon 
© have loſt ſhall be reſtored; but if yon 
* know the men that have abuſed 
* you, affure yourſelf we will cauſe 
© them to be moſt ſeverely puniſhed.” 
—* As for him that I fought with,“ 
ſaid Don Quixote, I know well enough 
© where he is; and he ſhall ſoon hear 
from me. But the villain that wound- 
ed me treacherouſly was Bellido 
© d'Olfos.*—* No, no!' cried Sancho 
interrupting him, and putting aſide the 
crupper which ſtopped his mouth; hear 
* me, gentlemen! He that knocked 
down my maſter, with a ftone caſt out 
of a fling, is an arch knave that guards 
a field of melons hard by here. A 
brawny-backed fellow, who ſquints, 
and has turn-up whiſkers. It is that 
dog, whom Heaven confound ! who 
came with other madmen and beat all 
our bones ty a jelly; and when they 
had mauled us to death, carried away 
Roginante and my aſs, God knows 
whither!* Matter Valentin (for that 
was the name of the canon who ſpoke 
to them) being naturally very charita- 
ble, and believing Don Quixote ſtood 
in need of ſome relief, ſaid to him 
Sir Knight, all that has been ſtolen 
© from you ſhall be reftored: in the 
mean time, I befeech you, do me the 
© honour to repair to my houſe with 
your ſquire. Sancho preſſed his ma- 
ſter to accept of the offer, and Maſter 
Valentin carried them home. 

The firſt thing that the good church- 

man did, was to fend for the fu 
of the town to ſearch the wound the 
knight had received in his head, which 
fortunately did not prove dangerous. 
Whilſt the ſurgeon was . 
| t. 
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lint, and takiag out his implements for 
the firſt dreſſing, Don Quixote looking 
earneſtly upon him, ſaid—* In truth, 


« Maſter Elizabet “, my dear friend, 


I am overjoyed that I am this day 
« fallen into your ſkilful hands; for 1 
remember to have read, that you 
© know how to apply ſuch ſovereign 
© medicines to the wounds of knights- 
« errant, that Averroes, Avicen, and 
Galen, were ſcarce worthy to be your 
© apprentices, But I pray you, tell 
me whether my wounds are mortal? 
for if they are, I cannot, by the 
laws of . conſent to their 
being dreſſed till I have had full re- 
© venge for Bellido's treachery. The 
ſurgeon, not knowing what anſwer to 
make to this — looked upon 
Maſter Valentin; who, on his ſide, was 
hardly leſs aſtonithed. Fearing, how- 
ever, that oo much talking and ear- 
neſtneſs might throw Don Quixote into 
a fever, — render his wound danger- 
ous, he continued dreſſing without 
ſpeaking a word; except aſſuring him 
that in a few days he would be per- 


fealy recovered. After the dreſſing, 


the canon ſent every perſon out of the 
apartment, leaving Don Quixote to re- 
poſe himſelf on a very good bed. San- 
cho, who held the candle during the 
operation, and had not ſpoken a word 
the whole time, was burſting to make 
amends for ſuch a long ſilence, by ſet- 
ting his tongue at liberty again, No 
ſooner, therefore, was he out of the 
room, but he ſaid to Maſter Valentin 
© By my faith, Maſter Licentiate, my 
© ribs ſmart cruelly. That Bellido, 
ſince it mult be Bellido, was no kinder 
to me than tomy maſter; he has left 
no part ſound about me but my ſto- 
mach: and, by the Lord, had he 
© ſpoiled that, as he has done all other 


od pane of me, I ſhould wiſh all the 
[ 


ellidos in the world at the devil! 
And therefore I beg of you, Mafter 
© Licentiate, that you will order the 
© cloth to be laid immediately, that I 
© may exerciſe my jaws a little; for I 
5 have more need of that at ent than 


« of picking my teeth. But, friend,” 


* Maſter Eligabet is a very ſkilful ſurgeon belonging to the Lady Grafindax 


quoth the canon, ve muſt ſee whether 


0 = ave not wounded alſo, before 


« Maſter Elizabet is gone: you net 
© only ſpeak, and he'll make two in- 
* cifions for one.'—* Oh, by my con- 
© ſcience, I have done with him!” an- 
ſwered the ſquire; * all theſe ſurgeons 
« wiſh for nothing but wounds an 
ſores. Let them alone; they will 
thruſt their lancet into your head 
without any ceremony, as if it were 
to pull maggots out. God be praiſed 
I am not wounded; and I can better 
be without lint this bout, than with- 
© ont bread and liquor.” The canon, 
upon this, ord him ſome ſupper; 
and, having ſent out to enquire after the 
pretended Bellido and his companions, 
who were eaſily found, . procured the 
reſtoration of Rozinante and Dapple. 
Sancho ſeeing them, ran haſtily out of 
the porch where he was at ſupper, and 
coming up to his aſs, embraced him 
with all the tenderneſs of a lover to 
his miſtreſs.  * Welcome, my dear 
* Dapple!' cried he. 1 wiſh you 
joy! Tell me, how have you been 
© uſed during my abſence? Has that 
« greatill looking fellow Orlandogiven 
* thee ſtraw and barley enough to mum- 
©'ble? Oh, the drunken dog Oh, the 
* ſplay-footed rogue! May it pleaſe St. 


© Nicolina, my Yum banged an hom | 


© that I may fee him han an hun- 
dred years hence.“ Valentin ſeein 

Sancho ſo joyful at the recovery of bis 
aſs, ſaid to him ſmiling - MafterSquire, 
© though you had Toft your aſs, you 
© ought notto deſpair; for I would have 
© prefented you with a delicate ſhe-afſs 
Worth at leaſt as much, if not more 
© than he is. That cannot be, Ma- 
© ſter Licentiate,* replied the ſquire: 
my Dapple--is worth his weight in 
gold; and we were made for one ano- 
© ther, I underſtand him by half a 
4 word, as well as if I had begotten 
© him. I know whether he aſks for 
£ barley, or whether he would be car. 
© ried to water. In ſhort, I can ſay ns 
more, but that I know him better than 
you do your father.'—* Then you 
s underſtand the language of the aſſes, 


der be be 


deputed to attend upon Amadis de Gaule, ho at that time travelled under the title of the 
Knight of the Green Sword. Soon after, being caſt away upon the Devil's iNand, Amadis 


Hays a hellih monſter, named Endriagusz (not unlike the dragon conquered by, Spenſer's - | 
Red Croſs knight) and is healed of the wounds received in that combat, which were. many 
and dangerous, by Maſter Elizabet. Amadis de Gauge, Book 3. Chapters 9 and 30., 
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faid Valentin. As well ag any licen- 
« tiate,* anſwered Sancho: there is 
s not a ſyllable eſcapes me.. 


CHAP. X. 


OF THE PLEASANT DISCOURSE DON 
QUIXOTE HELD WITH MASTER 
VALENTIN,. AND TWO OTHER 
CANONS; AND WHAT HE $AID 
WHEN THEY SHEWED HIM THE 
FIRST PART OF HIS HISTORY. 


HILE Sancho was gone from 
the clergyman to carry Roꝛzi- 
nante and Dapple to the ſtable, two 
canons of the great church came to vi- 
fit their brother Valentin. They aſked 
him how he liked his two gueſts. * As 
« well as can be, replied Valentin; I 
© eanafſure you I have now in my houſe 
* a princely paſtime, Don Quixote 
really ſeems to me as mad as the hiſ- 
« torian has repreſented him; and for 


Sancho, though he has his ſenſes, his 


* ſimplicity is ſuch that I do not wonder 
« heconſentstoallhis maſter's chimeras. 
* If you havea mind to be diverted, come 
* anddine with me to-morrow, 'The 
© knight reſts at preſent, and it would 
de barbarous to diſturb him.“ The 
eanons accepted of the invitation; and, 
as they were taking leave of their bro- 
ther, Sancho returned from the ſtable, 
Valentin ſtopped him; and, having ſet 
his tongue going vpon his maſter's af- 
Fairs, the honeſt ſquire, who deſired no 
better than to have an audience, ac- 
quainted the canons, that Don Quixote, 
no longer able to bear Dulcinea's ſcorn, 
had changed his name of the Knight of 
the Sorrowful AſpeR, for that of the 
Loveleſs Knight; and that, under this 
3ppellation, he was going to exert 
bis dexterity and valour at the tilting 
at Saragoſſa: in ſhort, he told them 
whatſoever he could recolle& of his 
maſter's exploits and adventures. The 
eanons were ready to expire with laugh- 
ter at every turn; for Sancho's ftile 
was no leſs diverting than the ſollies 
be related. When they had heard him, 
they went home; not queſtioning but 
they ſhould have good fport the next 
day. After they were gone, Valentin 
entered Don Quixote's room very ſoft- 
Iy; intending, if he was awake, to 
make him eat a few new-laid eggs, and 


drink a glaſs of Wines but, whether 
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nature, being exhaufted by beating and 
fatigue, required reſt; or whether the 
bed of a canon poſſeſſed in ſome pecu- 
liar degree the powers of ſomnolency; 
he found the knight in ſo profound a 
ſleep, that he left him till the next 
morning; when Don Quixote aroſe, 
greatly refreſhed and invigorated. 

The canons did not Fail coming the 
next day to dine with Valentin; and 
when they were all ſeated at table, they 
began to diſcourſe of knight-errantry. 
It were happy for us, faid one of 
the canons, if there were more 
* knights-errant at this time amongſt 
© us; for the world is much more de- 
* praved than it was in the days of 
* Amadis de Gayle: and, though there 
* were as many knights in Spain as 
there are gnats, God forgive me! L 
believe they would all find employ- 
ment enough. Injuſtice reigns every- 
where, falſhood prevails, and unre- 
dreſſed wrongs are infinite. In one 
place detraction ſullies honour, and 
deſtroys reputation; in another, or- 
yg are crying for affiſtance: and 

will forfeit my prebendal dignity if 
© there be any thing more frequent than 
© forſaken damſels,*' —* It is true, 
quoth Don Quixote, * that, to the thame 
* of this age, knight-errantry is 
lected; but it ſhall not be m fault 
if that ſacred order be not ſpeedily 
revived; and if all men, whoſe cou- 
rage and virtue render them worthy, 
would follow my example, we mould 
ſoon ſee juſtice Cos to thoſe orphans 
and damſels you ſpeak of.'— Aye, if 
they would follow your example," 


anſwered the canon; but there's the 


« point. Pray, where will you find 
men fit to encounter giants as tall as 
* wind-mills! men bold enough ta 
charge a whole army as if it were but 
© a flock of ſheep! Believe me, worthy 
© Don rs, your actions will be 
* admired; but I much queſtion whe- 
© ther any body will imitate them.“ 
Sancho, who waited at table, and now 
and then drawing near the fide-board, 
took a good draught by ſtealth; and 
another rime, carrying off the dihes 
that were ſerved up, ſuffered nothing 
to return to the kitchen without taſtin 

it; hearing now his maſter's exploits dif. 
courſed of, ſoon put in for a ſhare of 
the converſation. * Mafter Licentiate,“ 
quoth he, interrupting the canon, © you 


have forgot the beſt of the ſtory. 3 
by 
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d the adventure of the fulling-mills but 
© a trifle, d'ye think? Hang me, if I 
© do not fancy I ſtill hear that con- 
founded 1 which made my guts 
« wamblein my belly 1 Faith and troth, 
« I found, that bout, that my mother*s 
© ſon was in quake-breech fear! 
And you made your maſter ſmell it,” 
replied Valentin, ſmiling. I don't 
© deny it, anſwered the dd © but 
© you know very well, Maſter Valentin, 
that, when nature will work, there is 
© no bidding her ſay : the ſhot muſt 
« fly, or the gun ſplit.” The canons 
burſt out a laughing; and he who had 
been filent before, ſaid—* For my part, 
© ] admire the penance Don Quixote 
£ underwent in Sierra Morena “ in imi- 
tation of Beltenebros ! And, pray, 


* was not the reſcuing of the galley-. 


« ſlaves,* cried Sancho, * a notable ex + 
© ploit? And the combat with the Biſ- 
e cainer, and the adventure of the 
« Yanguefians ? But hold, gentlemen," 
continued he, checking himſelf, * no 
more of that, I beſeech you; let that 
© never be mentioned; there's a reaſon 
© for it. Well, friend Sancho, ſaid 
Valentin, © that adventure, for your 
« ſake, muſt be buried in oblivion, as 
« yell as that of your toſſing in a 
* blanket; and, for my part, whenever 
© I read your maſter's hiſtory over 
© again, (and I keep it very cloſe in my 
© cloſet) I promiſe you that, when I 
* come to thoſe ſcurvy paſſages, I will 
turn over the leaf without reading 
them.“ 2 

Don Quixote was amazed to hear that 
Valentin was in poſſeſſion of his hiſtory. 
« Maſter Licentiate,"” ſaid he, is it 
© poſſible that the wiſe Alquife, who is 
© torecord all my actions, has already 
© publiſhed thoſe I have performed! 
I Ehe wiſe Alquife,' quoth Valentin, 
© 1s not the author of the hiſtory I 
© ſpeak of: it is an Arabian writer, 
© whoſe name, if I miſtake not, is Cid 
© Hamet Benengeli.'—* I am not ac- 
© quainted with that necromancer,” an- 
ſwered Don Quixote: but it is no 
© matter; do me the favour to ſhew me 
© his work. —“ With all my heart, if 
© you defire it, ſaid Valentin; and, 


rifivg from table, he went into his clo- , 


et, whence he brought a book, which 


dame ſit nißes the Brown Mountains 
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he delivered to the knight. Let us 
« ſee, pray, quoth Sancho; let us ſee 
© whether that book mentions me. 
© You need not queſtion, friend,” faid 
one of the canons; for it mentions 
* your aſs. —-* My aſs! quoth the 
ſquire;z then it is the aſs Gineſillo de 
Paſſamonte ſtole from me; for this 
© aſs I have now was not with us laft 
« year, Alas, poor infant! he is this 
year in his novieiate of knight · er- 
rantryz but, on my conſcience, if he 
© holds on as he begins, he muſt have 
a whole hiſtory written of him alone.” 
In the mean while, Don Quixote opened 
the bookz und, while he read, the ca- 
nons eyed him attentively. He ſtopped 
at the firſt page; where the author, de- 
ſcribing him, ſays, none raviſhed hinr 
ſo much as the works of Feliciano de 
Sil ra, whom he admired for the beau- 
tiful perplexity of his expreſſion. How 
was he tranſported when he read ſuch 
amorous complaints as the following! 
* 'The reaſon of the unreaſonableneſs 
© which you offer to my reaſon, does 
© fo weaken my reaſon, that, with all 
© reaſon, I complain of your beauty, 
Kc. — “ Benengeli,* quoth Don 
Quixote, ſhutting the book in a paſſion, 
is an impoſtor, or rather a flanderer. 
I perceive he has compiled this work 
only to rob me of my honour, that I 
might be taken for a madman by thoſe 
who do not know me. He made haſte 
to be before-hand with the wiſe Al- 
quife, my faithful' hiſtorian, well 
knowing that the firſt impreſſions are 
hardly to be defaced. He charges me 
with being fond of fuſtian bombaſt 
ſtuff: do you, gentlemen, do me juſ- 
tice; tell me whether my words make 
good that charge? By this you may 
iſcover that ancient hiſtorians are to 
be read with circumſpeRtion, and that 
their cenſures are no more to be re- 
garded than their praiſes; ſince an au- 
thor dares ſlander me whilſt I am yet 
living. I declare, I diſapprove of Feli- 
cianode Silya's ſtile; I am not pleaſed 
with his impertinent jingle of words x 
and, Heaven be praiſed! I am ſo far 
from falling ſhort in my judgment in 
that point, that I flatter myſelf I have 
ſenſe enough to find fault with better 
works than that of Feliciano de Silvag 
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42 
and I know not butI might make good 
© criticiſms even F Galatea “. Iwill 
©, recite to you a few verſes of my own 
© compoſing; not that I value myſelf 
upon being a good poet, but only to 
£ convince you that I do not love bom- 
* baſt; for, if I affecł it, it mult appear 
in my poems, rather than in my con- 
verſation; fince you know that poets, 
giving a looſe to their fancies. may 


© eaſily ſwerve from theirnatural ſtrain, 


© and fly into extravagances, if judg- 
© ment ceaſes to guide them. The 
canons declaring it would be the greateſt 
ſatisfaction imaginable to hear his verſes 
— Well, chen, faid he, © hear a Son- 
© net, which F compoſed laſt year, on 
© the Princeſs Dulcinea's recovery from 
*. a fit of ſickneſs. 


SONNET. 


AT length, my fair, we gain the victory due! 
Death, vanquiſh'd Death, declines th un- 
equal ſtrife: 
Our vows o'er Fate prevail to ſpare your life; 
And Nature's lovelieſt work is ſav'd in you. 


Languid and pale your fading beauties grew! 
Languid and pale, they ſtill infpir'd delight: 
Youreyes half quench d ineverlaſting night, 

Reverence at once and ſtreams of ſorrow drew! 


Thoſe eyes their wonted radiance now impart; 
- Thoſe heavenly charms with health return 
again; 
But what, alas! returns to my poor heart! 
My fair - one's cure ſcarce mitigates my pain! 
Since, if ſhe die, I too for grief depart; 
If the ſurvive, I periſh by diſdain! 


© This, I think, may ſuffice, con- 
tinued Don Quixote, to convince you, 
© that Benengeli gives a very falſe ac- 
© count of me,'—* Sir Knight,” ſaid 
one of the canons, © your works and 
© your diſcourſe much diſcredit that 
© Arabian author; yet, after all, he de- 
© ſerves pardon, for Ne in the firſt 
© page of his book he does you that 
8 won. I can aſſure you that through- 

out all the reſt of his hiſtory he does 
you juſtice, making you talk like 
a man of ſenſe.” —* So much the 
worſe, replied Don Quixote; * for an 
author ought to preſerve conſiſtency 
in his charaters. Read all Homer's 
Iliad, and mark whether the character 
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of Achilles fails in any part. Do not 
you ſee the ſame Achilles who braved 
Agamemnon, and who choſe rather 
to fuffer the conflagration of: the 
Grecian fleet, than to forego his re- 
ſentment ? Do not you ſee, I fay, the 
fame coherence of paſſion in the an- 
ſwers he returns to good old Priam, 
who defires he will reſtore to him the 
dead body of Hector his fon? Thus 
it is that Homer keeps up all his cha- 
racters: you will not find that he ever 
departs from any of them. Ulyſſes is 
always crafty; Neſtor ſtill continues 
the oracle of the army: and therefore 
© Benengeli, deſigning to make me paſs 
© for a madman, ought not to make me 


«© diſcourſe like a diſcreet perſon.” 
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CHAP. XI. 


HOW DON QUIXOTE PARTED WITH 
MR. VALENTIN; AND HOW $AN- 
CHO FOUND ARCHBISHOP TUR- 
PIN'S CLUB. 


HE canons could not but admire 

that extravagant medley of folly 

and judgment which appeared in Don 
Quixote's diſcourſe; and, being con- 
ſcientious men, who pitied their neigh- 
bours frailties, they curſed in their 
hearts the pernicious books which had 
deſtroyed ſuch an excellent underſtand- 
mg. Sancho, who had ſtood by and 
liſtened to his maſter with a great deal 
of attention, perceiving that he had 
done, ſaid, in his turn, to the canons— 
Well, gentlemen, what ſay you no 
© to my maſter Don 32 I fait 
you muſt own he has both rhyme and 
reaſon at his fingers ends! Had he been 
an archbiſhop, he had made lectures in 
every corner! Words multiply under 
his hands; I could liſten to him for 
ever: and when hetalks, I fancy I hear 
a book read! By my faith, I would this 
very moment give ſixpence I have in 
my pouch, with all my heart, to have 
words always at command as he has! 
Ah! what brave ſtories I would tell 
the wenches at the bake-houſe in our 
village! I love men of ſenſe; I de- 
clare it: and if Fortune ſhould ſo or- 
der it that my wife and I ſhould have 
a ſon by our holy endeavours, I here 
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make a vow I will ſend him to learn 
t divinity at Salamanca. But the dog 
© muſt not think he ſhall ſpend his fa- 
© ther's means in gaming with other 
© fons of whores like himſelf, for I 
6 will give him more laſhes with this 
« girdle I have on, than there are hairs 
© im my venerable beard. So ſaying, 
he took off his girdle, and began to 
apply it ſmartly to the legs of the ca- 
nons, crying out in a paſſion— Study, 
* you hang-dog! learn your book, if 
© you deſigu to be a governor after me.” 
—* Enough, enough, Mr. Sancho!” 
ſaid one of the canons, holding his 
arm; remember the boy you are whip- 
© ping is not yet begotten.'—" Well, I 
will have done, then, for this time, 
replied the ſquire, © ſince your wor- 
© ſhips are ſo pleaſed; and he may 
© thank you for it, for if I am ſo ſa- 
© tisfied for the firſt fault, he may aſ- 
© ſure himſelf he ſhall pay for all the 


„ next he commits. “ How abſurd 


« your behaviour is, Sancho!“ faid, 
Don Quixote very gravely; © you have 
no ſon yet, and you . to whip 
© him already, becauſe he will not go 
© to ſchool.'— Ah, Sir!* quoth San- 
cho, do not you know that children 
© muſt be correRed in time; and that 
© if they are humoured when they are 
© little, they grow lazy and wilful? 
They muſt underſtand from their 
© mother's belly that learning is to be 
« whipped into them; for ſo my father 
© bred me: and if I have any * in 
© my brains, by my troth! I may 
© thank good banging for it. He let 
drive at me fo unmercifully, that 


the old curate, who then lived, (God 


have glory of his good foul!) every 
© time he met me in the ſtreet, laying 


© his hand on my head, would fay— 


« If this boy is not beaten to death, 
u he will grow by inches.” —* Nay, 
then, friend Sancho, quoth Valen- 
tin, © I perceive your old curate was 
© 2 great prophet.—“ Ves, Sir, re- 
plied the ſquire; I will aſſure you he 
© was a man of parts. In his younger 
© days he had been at the univerſity of 
Alcala; and he was ſo learned, that 
© he could ſay part of his veſpers by 
© heart The canons were mightily 
pleaſed with Sancho's flights, whom 
they perceived to be no wiſer, but yet 
leaſanter, than his maſter's; and there- 
ore they came every day to, Valentin's, 
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where our adventurers fill forniſhed 
them freſh, ſcenes of diverſion. 

Don Quixote, finding his wonnd 
perfectly cured at the end of eight days, 
thought he could not make any longer 
ſtay there without infringing the laws 
of chivalry; and -therefore the ninth 
days after dinner, he ſaid to his hoſt— 
© I think it is now time that I have 
your permiſhon to depart for Sara- 
goſſa: you are very ſenſible how 
* much that expedition concerns 
© knight-errantry. If fortune proves 
* favourable to my undertakings, I 
* deſign to ſend you the chief prize of 
© the tilting, which I now conjure you 
© to accept of: it is the leaſt I can do 
© for one who has taken ſuch care to 
© recover me of my wounds. The 
charitable Valentin, who longed to 
diſcourſe ſeriouſly with our adventurer, 
and to try whether it were not poſſible 
to incline that diſtrafted foul to ſome 
2 employment, calling up all 

is eloquence to his aſſiſtance, anſwered 
Don Quixote in this manner“ Mr. 
* Quixada, you are free to go when 
E Fo pleaſe; but I beſeech you, con- 
« fider for a moment, how ſtran 
« you are miſled and deluded! Others 


«© would pleaſe themſelves with hu- 


* mouring your extravagant notions; 
but, for my part, I know nothing 
more deplorable, and I think it a 
duty of my profeſſion to endeavour 

to remove your blindneſs. Conſider 

that Amadis de Gaule, Eſplandian, 

and all thoſe other ancient knights, 

whom your ridiculous books of chi- 

valry make mention of, and whoſe 

examples you fondly endeavour to 
follow, are but imaginary heroes, 
What hiftorian, what wiſe author of 

any nation whatſoever, writes of 

them as of men that have really had 
a being! All the actions recorded of 
them in thoſe fabulous books which 
© have diſturbed your underſtanding, 
are nothing but lyes invented for the 
« amuſement of the idle: pernicious 
Works, which magiſtrates ought to 
© prohibit under the ſevereſt penalties, 
«© ſince ſuch vain reading conduces only 
* to keep people in ignorance, and 
make them neglect thole things which 
© are profitable and inſtructing. 'Be- 
think yourſelf, maſter ty rg that 
it is a mortal fin thus to forſake your 
© houſe, and negle& your affairs, for 
G the 
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* the ſake of rambling about the world 
© like a madman, with that poor peaſant 
* whom you have ſeduced to take part 
© in your extravagances. Cannot you 
© diſcern, even in the midſt of your 
© madneſs, that you make yourſelf the 


© ſpoxt of great and fmall, and that : 


© you expoſe the honour of a gentleman 
to the ſcorn of the rabble? Under the 
abſurd pretence of righting wrongs 
which are not committed, you moleſt 
travellers upon the publick road; and 

erhaps, ere long, the Holy Brother- 
hood may lay hold of you for mur- 
dering ſome innocent creature; and 
then, without any regard to your 
diſtempered imagination, will inflict 
on you ſome puniſhment that may 
ſtigmatize your, family. Let me en- 
treat you once again, Mr. Quixada, 
ſeriouſly to conſider with yourſelf; 
put away all thoſe fantaſtical notions 
of e de get home as faſt as you 
can, and give your friends and kin- 
dred (who deplore your folly) the 
ſatis faction of ſeeing you once more 
make the right uſe of your reaſon. 
Read good books; and follow ſuch 
exerciſes as may gain you the eſteem 
of all good men. If you are will- 
ing to takg my advice, I do here pro- 
miſe = you company to your 
own habitation, though it be above 
forty leagues from hence to Argama- 
fillaz and I will defray all the charge 
of the journey, that you may be per- 
ſuaded I have no other defign in the 
counſel I have juſt given, but to pro- 
mote your honour, and to take care 
of your ſoul.” 

As ſoon as maſter Valentin had 
ended, Sancho, who had obſerved his 
diſcourſe with great attention, took 
upon him to ſpeak; and, without riſing 
From his aſs's pannel, on which he 
was then fitting, ſaid—“ Indeed, Mr. 
© Licentiate, you are no fool! All you 
© have ſaid to my maſter Don Quixote 
© js moſt true; and it is no more than 
© has been told him an hundred thou- 
© ſand millions of times by the curate 
© Peter Peres, maſter Nicholas the bar. 
© ber, and myſelf; but, as they ſay, 
© My mother corrects me, and I laugh 
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at her: it is a vile child, that will not 
mend. You will never rid his mad 
head of the whim he has taken of go- 
ing about to look for wrongs, or ra- 
ther for melon-keepers or muleteers, 
to beat us like dogs: beſides, he 
every moment takes inns for caſtles; 
abuſes all we meet, by calling them 
Renards and Orlandos, and giving 
them ſuch names the devil himſelf 
would not endure. Look ye now, 
Mr. Valentin, this is matter of fa&: 
but the other day he gave the title of 
Infanta of Galicia to a naſty wench 
that came to me in the ſtable; and 
offered to commit the ſeven deadly 
ſins for a groat. Body o'me! he 
talked to her with more breeding 
than he would do to the daughter of 
the Archdeacon of Toledo!” 

During all this time, Don mw 
was leaning upon a window, abſorbed 
in a profound reverie; which induced 
maſter Valentin to hope that his ha- 
rangue would produce the deſired ef- 
fect upon him: but, as ſoon as Sancho 
ceaſed ſpeaking, he ſtarted up like one 
that wakes out of a dream; and, look- 
ing round upon the canon with indig- 
nation, ſaid to him, in a furious man- 
ner I am aſtoniſhed, my Lord Arch- 
* biſhop Turpin ®, that you, being one 
of the Emperor Charlemagne's chief 
barons, and allied to the twelve peers 
of France, ſhould have quitted the 
noble exerciſe of chivalry, and givea 
yourſelf up to ſuch an idle and un- 
profitable life! The love of knight- 
errantry is in me too prevalent to ad- 
mit of my following ſuch cowardly 
counſels. No more, then, offend my 
cars with theſe frivolous exhorta- 
tions, but reſt ſatisfied with tamely 
laying your breviary; ſince, to the 
detriment of your former glory, you 
baſely hang up, as an uſeleſs wea- 
pon, that ponderous and ſanctified 
club, with which you uſed to beat 
out the brains of giants, and which 
has been fo fatal to the fierceſt war- 
riors in the armies of King Marſi- 
lius and Agramante.“ — “ Ho, ho! 
Mr. Valentin!“ quoth Sancho, ins- 
terrupting his maſter and turning to 
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the clergyman, * you have had a touch 
at knight-etrantry, too, it ſeems, 
© though you do not boaſt» of it: I 
© will warrant you, then, you are no 
© ftranger to cudgelling, and bangs 
from a ſling. By my foul, I am glad 
© of it! He who finds moſt fault with 
© the mare is the man that buys her.“ 
— My ſon Sancho, ſaid Don Quix- 
ete, © give me my armour preſently, 
and lead out my horſe in a moment: 
let us get out of this palace, which is 
* more 3 than Armida's.— 
* You ſee, maſter Licentiate, quoth 
Sancho, that your lecture has ſigni- 
fied nothing: in ſhort, my maſter 
Don Quixote has too much wit to 
© want ſenſe.—“ Sancho, ſaid Don 

uixote, time is precious; * do what 
« I bid you preſently.* The ſquire 
went immediately for his armour; and 
the knight, having put it on, mounted 
Rorinante, and abruptly departed; 
bowing to the archbiſhop gravely, but 
without ſpeaking one word, ſo incenſed 
was he at his cowardice, As for San- 
cho, when he was feated upon his aſs, 
he ſaid to maſter Valentin—* Mr. Li- 
© centiate, I thank you for your good 
* cheer; and I pray God to keep you 
per ſeculorum!' — * You are very 
learned, anſwered the clergyman; 
« you talk Latin!'—" Like a,canon,” 
quoth Sancho; though we have not 
taken our degrees, as you have done, 
yet we know alittle of every thing as 
well as you: I could once have read 
my Criſs-croſs-row off hand; and if 
I had minded my godfather, who 
was churchwarden of our pariſh, and 
would have given me learning to help 
him to make up his accounts, I ſhould 
have been, by this time, the top of 
our pariſh, In ſhort, Mr. Valentin, 
my town's name is Argamaſilla; and 
I ſhall be always there ready to obey 


againſt God or the Holy See Apoſto- 
lick. .Farewel! I kiſs your hands; 
and I beſeech holy St. Agnes that 
you may live as long as our grand- 
father Abraham, from whom we are 
all deſcended!” 
Having ſpoken theſe words, he clap- 
his heels to his aſs's ſides, and fol- 
owed his maſter; but, as he paſſed 
througk the market-place, he was ſtop- 
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— by ſome officers of the town, who + 
aq 


a mind to have a little ſport with 
him, Heyl whither are you bound, 


your commands, provided it be not 


Sir Knight!“ ſaid one of chem. 
Gentlemen, ſaid Sancho, I am no 
© knight as yet; that is not to be done 
© ſo haſtily as you imagine: A man 
© muſt be apprentice. before he can be 
© maſter; but when that holiday comes, 
« we will be {ure to keep it. In the 
© mean time, we are going to the tilt- 
ing at Saragoſſa, and from thence we 
© proceed*to take griffins neſts on the 
mountain of Vermin.— Good Mr. 
« Squire,” ſaid another, pray let us 
«© partake of the jewels you ſhall win 
© at the tilting.— “ As for the jewels," 
anſwered Sancho, © you ſhould have 
* ſpoke ſooner; they are already pro- 
© miſed to Maſter Valentin, who ex- 
« petts them as punRually as he does 
© his four meals a day: but if you 
* will accept of any giants, you ſhall 
have them in all torts of dreſſes.“ 
This anſwer ſet all the officers a laugh- 
ing; which the boys of the town ob- 
ſerving, they began to ſhout and make 
faces, and at the ſame time ſaluted the 
ſpeaker with a volley of peas from their 
ſarbacanes, or pea-ſhooters. Sancho, 
not much reliſhing ſuch a ſalutation, 
on this occaſion approved himſelf a 


worthy ſquire of the renowned Don 


Quixote; ___ on his aſs boldly into 
the midſt of the boys, and layin 

about with his cudgel to the right — 
left, ſoon drove away thoſe that came 
neareſt to offend him: having thus 
made himſelf way »y his valour, he 
clapped both his heels to Dapple, and 
overtook his maſter; who, ſeeing him 


come upon a full trot, and in a heat, 


ſaid to him—* What is the matter, my 
© ſon? you ſeem diſturbed.— The 
buſineſs is over, anſwered the ſquire 
and, God be praiſed ! I had no wood 
of your aſſiſtance. The Mooriſh en- 
chanter had let looſe at leaſt an hun- 
dred fairies at my heels; but, by the 
help of this ſtaff, which I accident- 
ally found in Maſter Valentin's ſta- 
ble, I drove them all away like flies.“ 
— Sancho, Sanchol' ſaid Don Quix- 
ote, with a look and tone of aftoniſh- 
ment, let us go on fair and ſoftly, 
© You ſay you have put to flight the 
© enchanter's devils with that ſtaff now 
© in your hand.*—* Ves, Sir,“ replied 
the ſquire; for, by being uſed to chi- 
« valty, I gather courage.'——" By the 
© Lord!” quoth Don Quixote, it is 
© Archbiſhop Turpin's club that you 
© have found; for, in ſhort, my ſon, no 
G2 « cudgel, 


46 
© cudgel, of any length or thickneſs 
© whatſoever, can put ſpirits to flight; 
© that requires a weapon which has 
© been bleſſed by ſome miniſter of the 
© holy church. By my faith! ſaid 
Sancho, * I will not anſwer for it's be- 
© ing Archbiſhop Turpin's club; but 
© I know it did me ſervice at this time, 
© and may ſtand me in ſtead another.” 
wet Ay, child!” quoth Don Quixote, 
© jt js better than Hercules's club: let 
© us keep that ineſtimable weapon very 
9 b it will be of the utmoſt 
© uſe to us: for, although my valour 
© be ſupported by a wonderful ſtrength 
© of — 2 yet it is of no force againſt 
© the powers of hell; whereas, by vir- 
E tue of a club fo ſanctified, which 

*hoſe rebellious ſpirits cannot with- 
© ſtand, we ſhall eafily drive away the 
c devils and the enchanters.*—* So that 
© if we had had this good weapon laſt 
year, ſaid the ſquire, we ſhould 
© not haye been ſo unmercifully beat- 
en.. There is no doubt to be made 
© of it,” replied Don Quixote. Since 
© it is ſo,” anſwered Sancho, I will 
© keep it ſafer than my firſt ſhirt.— 
Ohß holy club!? ſaid he, kiſſing it, 
© in an happy hour were you found: 


F when 1 took you up in Maſter Valen- 
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© tin's ſtable, I would willingly have 
* changed you for a bit of cheeſe; but, 
* by my faith! I will not now take a 
© dozen of hogs-puddings for you. 
« Tell me, pray, Sire continued he, 
* was it not by means of this club that 
© Maſter Valentin came to be an arch- 
© biſhop ?'——< That may very well be,“ 
ſaid Don Quixote. Body o'me!* re- 
plied the (quire, * fince it has made an 
© archbiſhop, it may as well make a 
* goyernor, Why not? Cannot he 
that threads a needle as eaſily ftrin 
a pearl ?'—-< It is certainly the wiſe 
Alquite,” ſaid Don Quixote, that 
has conveyed to us ſuch a precious 
© treaſure, to make amends for the 
* fault of forſaking us the other day 
© in the melon-field!'—< It is true,” 
quoth Sancho, that of late he has not 
* minded where we begged our bread. 
© He leaves us to ſtretch the leather 
* with our teeth: if you tumble in the 
© mire, there you may ſtick for him. 
© By my faith, I belieye he only gave 
© you that armour to get you well 
5 beaten !'—* Say no more, my child,“ 
ſaid Don Quixote; let us not com- 
e rages of him: we may well forgive 
© his paſt neglect, conſidering the pro- 
* ſeat he has made us this day. 
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CHAP. I. 


or THE DISAGREEABLE ADVEN=» 
TURE DON QUIXOTE MET _WITH 
AS HE ENTERED THE CITY or 
SARAGOSSA, 


NFORTUNATE knight 
© of La Mancha! exclaims 
the ſage Aliſolan, at the 
beginning of this chapter; 
© how Aittle fortune fa- 
© vours your magnani- 

* mous undertakings! You left Arga- 

* maſilla to gain all the honour of the 

* jouſts at Saragoſſa! and before you 

© are able to reach the place, the whole 

ceremony is at an end! In ſhort, 

when Don — arrived within a 

mile of Saragoſſa, he was informed the 

tournament was over. This news ex- 
ecedingly afflicted him; and though he 


U 


had in reality no perſon but himſelf to 


thank for loſing ſo fair an opportunity 
of renown, — coyld he * forbear 
laying all the blame on the Mooriſh 


enchanter and Archbjſhop Turpin. 


* Thoſe falſs men, ſaid he, © have ac- 
* celerated the concluſion a thetilting, 
1 * + ® 

* purpoſely to deprive me of the prizes; 
5 which, had I aha entered the liſts, 


{ I had aſſuredly been maſter of.“ San- 


cho alſo, partaking of his maſter's diſſa- 
tis faction, murmured much that they had 
not ſaid for them. Oh, the rakes l' 
ſaid he, they were in mighty haſte with 
their louſy tilting; why did not they 
«© put it off till your coming? There 
© had been much better ſport, I'll war- 
© rant them; for the more fools, the 
* more laughter. What unmannerly 
«© people they are, to make ſo little ac- 
© count of us! What, do they think 
you have a ſcald head, becauſe your 
* (cull is bald! Don Quixote, for his 
art, compleatly vexed at having miſſed 
le ſplendi an opportunity of diplaying 
himſelf, when he came to the Alja- 
feria, which is an ancient palace of the 
Mooriſh kings of Saragoſſa, ſuddenly 
halted; and abundance of people flock - 
ing about to have the better view of 
him, and to alk why he came thus all 
in armour after the tilting was oyer, he 
raiſed his voice, and ſpoke theſe words 
« Knights of the city—and knights of 
© this ſtrong caſtle—give ear to me! 
© That I may retrieve, the honour the 
enchanters have deprived me of by 
accelerating the tilting, I publickly 
challenge all thoſe among you, whom 
love has made fubje& to ſome lady 
or princeſs ! and to-morrow you hall 
© beeye-witneſſes how unfortunate they 


s will prove whom wy lance ſhall reach, 
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or who ſhall encounter the edge of my 
invincible ſword! But, at the ſame 
time, I challenge the governor, lord- 
mayor, aldermen, and all other ma- 
giſtrates of the city; to puniſh their 
«* incivility in not putting off the tilt- 
©, ing for my ſake!” This laid, he ſpur- 
red on Rozinante towards Saragoſſa; 
leaving about fifty or ſixty perſons, who 
had liſtened to him, in marvellous aſto- 
niſhment. It is ſome mad fellow 
© who rides about the country,* ſaid 
fome of them. If he is not a fool,” 
{aid another, he is ſome ſcoundrel fit 
to be picked up by the Holy Brother- 
© hood. Sancho, not enduring to hear 


his maſter ſpoken ill of, cried out— 


CY 


Gentlemen, haveacare what you ſay! 
© you muſt not prate after this faſhion 
© about my maſter: heis the beſt knight- 
© errantinourvillage. I have ſeen him, 
< with my owneyes, perform ſuch feats 
© of arms, that ſhould I go aboutto tell 
vou all the ſtory, I ſhould ſtand in 
need of the pen of Goliah. It is 
© true, that after fair weather comes 
© rain. The wicked enchanters have 
© ſometimes curried our hides; but let 
them look to that: they ſhall pay for 
© it, as I am an errant-ſquire.* All 
who heard him fell a laughing; and ad- 
mired his harangue as much as they did 
that of Don Quixote, One of them 
aſking him what countryman he was 
© My maſter's,” replied Sancho: * Iam 
of my own village, which is called 
* Argamaſilla of La Mancha. —“ Ard 
© what is that Argamaſilla?* quoth 
another. What is it?“ replied Sancho: 
© nay, faith, 'tis another guiſe place 
than your Saragofla. We have with 
us little houſes with great courts, 
where there are above an hundred 
head of cattle: and, God be praiſed! 
in our village we have a ſmith, who 
« out-does Ariſtotle at ſharpening a 
© ploughſhare. We want nothing but 
a clock: but our curate, Mr. Peter 
Perez, vows we ſhall have a delicate 
pair af organs againſt the next jubi- 
> wes. When he had thus ſpoken, 
he would fain have gone after his ma- 
ter; but one of the by-ſtanders ſtop- 
ping him, ſaid-—* Pray, friend, before 

you leave us, tell us the knight your 
© maſter's name.'—* It. is, anſwered 


Gancho, the great Don Quixote de La 


* Officers of juſtice in Spain, 


Mancha: but do not miſtake him; 
© he is not now called, as he was laſt 
year, the Knight of the Sorrowful 
© Aſpe&t; his name now is, the Love. 
© leſs Knight, by reaſon of the unjuſt 
© diſdain of Madam Dulcinea, alias 
« Aldonza Lorenzo, or Nogales; and 
my name is Sancho Panza, an honeſt 
man, as is ſaid in my village, and 
* huſband. to Mary Gutierrez; who is 
© ſogood-natured and fair-conditioved, 
© that ſhe would willingly ſerve every 
body.“ Having ſo ſaid, he put on 
his aſs to overtake Don Quixote; which 
he eaſily accompliſhed, Dapple's trot 
for the moſt part being little inferior 
to Rozinante's full ſpeed, whoſe ne plus 
ultra was a hand- gallop. 

Our adventurers at length reached 
Saragoſſa, and entered the city at the 
little gate, Don Quixote very atten- 
tively viewing the windows and the 
ſtreets; while Sancho occupied himſelf 
with conjecturing at which of the inns 
his maſter would alight: for Rozinante, 
by natural inſtint, ſtopped wherever 
he ſaw a ſign; and the Knight was fain 
to make liberal uſe of the i ur-rowels, 
before he could prevail on im to pro- 
ceed. As they rode on in this man- 
ner, they ſaw a man approathing them, 
mounted on an aſs, naked from the waiſt 
upwards, with a rope about his neck. 
Another man, who made but an uneaſy 
lacquey, follewed him on foot nearer 
than he. could have wiſhed, holding in 
his hand a large bundle of rods, with 
which he jerked his back very frequent- 
ly. They were attended by eight al- 
guaziles *, and above two hundred boys 
ſhouting: it 1s eaſy to gueſs, without 
uncommon penetration, that this was 
a thief catched in the fact, Our hero, 
ſeeing this pitiful ſpectacle, determined 
ſpeedily what line of conduct beſt be- 
ſeemed his character as a redreſſer of 
wrongs. Reſolving to put a ſtop to 
ſuch injuſtice, he fiercely took his poſt 
in the midſt of the ſtreet, covered him 
ſelf with his buckler, and, fixing his 
lance in the reſt againſt thoſe miniſters 
of felony and treaſon, (a people out- 
lawed in all ages by knight-grrantry) in 
a threatening tone he cried out to them 
* Yeinfjamous andoutrageous knights! 
* unbind and ſet free that over-hardy 
* cavalier, whom you have ſurprized 
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by your uſual wiles; as, full of af- 
« fliction for his lady's abſence or diſ- 
« dain, he repoſed himſelf, without his 
« armour, on the bank of a purling 
ſtream, under the ſhadow of the green 
« willows! You have not only trea- 
« cherouſly taken from him his horſe, 
« ſword, and lance; but you have ſtrip- 
« ped him of his cloaths adorned with 
« (liamonds and rubies, and now baſe- 
« ly carry him to a ſteep and inac- 
« ceſſible rock, there to immure him in 
a ſtrong tower, and add one more to 
«© the numberleſs knights, ſultans, and 
« emperors, whom you molt unjuſtly 
« detain in thoſe dark and pitileſs dun- 
« geons! Unbind him, then, inſtantly! 
or I ſhall know how to force you to 
«© jt, traitors and robbers as ye are!“ 
The alguaziles, ſurprized at the ap- 
pearance of a phantom, armed cap a- 
pie, uttering ſuch extravagant menaces, 
knew not what anſwer to make him. 
When they firſt perceived him brandiſh 
his formidable lance, they had halted; 
and now ſtood gazing at each other 
without ſpeaking a word. The very 
executioner, though he had his orders 
from the ſupreme court of juſtice, ceaſed 
tormenting the patient; who, benefiting 
by the voice of this new Orphens *, 
found his puniſhment AO for 
fome few minutes. At blaſt, a man on 
horſeback, who ſerved as a clerk or no- 
tary among the officers of 1 . 
ceiving that ſo ſtrange a fellow alone 
ſtopped all the company, drew near the 
knight; and ſaid to him—“ What a 
« pox is all this you prate to us? Stand 
© aſide) Are you mad?“ No ſooner 
had he uttered theſe words, than Don 
Quixote, put back Rozinante to gain 
more ground; and then advancing fu- 
riouſly upon the bold man who had pre- 
ſumed to uſe ſuch diſreſpectful lan- 

vage to a- knight-errant, had infal- 
ſibly run him —— with his lance, 
had not the notary thought it wiſeſt to 
avoid ſo rude an encounter by inſtantly 
ſliding down from his horſe. The ven- 
turons knight miſſing, by this ſtrata- 

em, the object of his career, was 
— againſt a wall with ſuch violence, 
by the impetuoſity af Rozinante, that 
rider and ſteed came to the ground to- 
gether, miſerably diſconcerted. In ad- 
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dition to this misfortune, the lance was 
ſhivered into fifty pieces. This com- 
plicated danger, however, ſerved but to 
evince the wonderful preſence and ſelf. 
colleFion of the reſolute Manchegan z 
he in an inſtant cleared himſelf from 
the partner of his diſaſter, and what 
elſe ſoever impeded his rifingz and, 
though dolefully bruiſed by the tumble, 
ruſhed forward among his aſtoniſhed 
adverſaries, ſword in hand. The al- 
guaziles, not knowing which way to 
turn themſelves, cried aloud—* Help! 
* helpt We charge all here preſent, in 
© the king's name, to aid and aſſiſt us 
Several perſons that were paſſing by, 
came in upon this outery; and, draw. 
ing their ſwords, hemmed in Don 
Quixote; who, nothing daunted at the 
light of ſo many enemies, bellowed with 
a loud voice“ St. ſames!—St. Den- 
nis! — my friends and companions— 
© the day is our own !* and, at the ſame 
time, laid about him fo dextrouſly, 
that many came off with their ears and 
jaws horribly ſcarified. At length, 
however, ſomebody ſeizing him be- 
hind, got him undermoſt: then his va- 
lour became uſeleſs. There was no 
remedy but ſubmitting to the greater 
number: in ſpite of all bizefforts, they 
bound his hands; after Which five or 
lix of the algnaziles ſet him upon his 
own horſe, with his face towards the 
tail, and conveyed him to priſon. 
Sancho, who had been an eye wit- 
neſs to all this affair, was wonderfully 
afflited when he ſaw his maſter carried 
off in ſo ignominious a manner; and, 
following him at a diſtance, but with- 
out diſcovering that he belonged to him. 
the poor ſquire wept bitterly. © A 
© curſe on him that does not love me!” 
ſaid he to himſelf; hat devil adviſcd 
me to return again to knight-errantry! 
A murrain on all ylands and govern- 
ments! Would they were all in the 
© bottom of a well! By St. John's 
eagle, my maſter is finely brought to 
© bed! Alas! what will become of 
© me! What ſhall I do here alone, 
© without any wife or children? Poor 
© fatherleſs wretch as I am! I ſhall now 
© be forced to live like an abbotz and 
© have nothing to eat but the fowls of 
© the air, and the beaſts of the earth !* 


* Alluding to the deſcent of Orpheus ipto hell, where he ſuſpended the torments of 


wie damned. 


Amid 
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Amidſt theſe ſorrowful mutterings, he 


came to the gate of the priſon ; where, 
having ſeen Don Quixote ſecured, he 
ſtood a long while without knowing 
which way to beſtow himſelf, He 
heard the people about him ſay, that 
the man in armour deſerved the ſevereſt 
puniſhment for offering to hinder the 
execution of juſtice, Some thought 
him worthy of death; but others, 
more merciful and compaſhonate, ad- 
judged him only to be diſciplined with 
two hundred lathes. 

In the mean while, Don Quixote 
being conveyed into the priſon, was 
ſtripped of his armour, and hand- cuf- 
fed for the greater ſecurity. The gaol- 
er's ſon attempted to tie a rope about 
his neck; but the knight, full of diſ- 
dain at ſuch unworthy uſage, lifted up 
both his hands, which were faſtened to- 

ther, and beſtowed on the young man 
ſuch a ſour ſalutation with his hand- 
cuffs, that, although the youth's hat in 
ſome meaſure broke the * his head 
did not eſcape without a contuſion. He 
was about to ſecond his ſtroke, when 
the gaoler prevented him by half a dozen 
good bangs, which made the blood 
guſh from Don Quixote's noſe and 
mouth. The gaoler's ſervants took his 

art, though there was no great need of 
it, and trampled the priſoner under their 
feet. Not ſo ſatisfied, the gaoler and 
his ſon went to the judge in criminal 
cauſes; and repreſented the matter ſo 
heinouſly, that, without any farther 

roof, he ordered the criminal to be 
immediately whipped in all the mar- 
kets, and then to be ſent back to pri- 
ſon; intending afterwards, in courſe of 
law, to examine concerning his mo- 
tives and accomplices. At the ſame 
time that the gaoler came back from 
the judge, the thief who had been whip- 
ped unluckily returned with the algua- 


ziles. The gaoler ſeeing this, called 


to the executioner—* Friend,” cried 
he, take down this man; but do not 
« ſend away your aſs, for you muſt firſt 
ring a peal on the back of that 
« drunken ſot in armour, who has 
«© wounded my ſon, and attempted to 
© murder the notary.” Sancho hearing 
theſe words, was grieved to the heart; 
and with much difficulty reſtrained him- 
ſelf from proclaiming his diſtreſſes to the 


world, when he ſaw they were prepat. 
ing in earneſt to laſh his Ads * 


CHAP. II. 


WHAT HAPPENED AFTER DON 
QUIXOTE'S IMPRISONMENT, 


wy ILST Sancho was bewailin 

himſelf, ſome gentlemen paſſed 
by who, ſeeing abundance of people 
about the priſon. gate, had the curioſity 
to aſk what was the matter, A young 
fellow told them the whole ſtory; and 
as they were liſtening to him, Sancho 
drawing near to obſerve their conver. 
ſation, which he thought in all proba. 
bility muſt concern his maſter, diſco- 
vered Don Alvaro Tarfe among them. 
That Cranadine gentleman had not 
yet left Saragoſſa, having ſtaid, after the 
tilting, to contrive among his friends 
a courſe at the ring; which diverſion 
they were to entertain the people with 
the next Sunday. At fight of Don 
Alvaro, Sancho was well nigh diſ- 
tracted with joy; he immediately leap- 
ed down from Dapple, pulled off his 
cap, and caſting himſelf at his feet, 
exclaimed—* O dear, matchleſs, and 
* compaſſionate Don Alvaro 'Tarfe! I 
conjure you, by St. Luke's ox, to 
take pity on me and my maſter Don 
Quixote, who 1s in the houſe of Ju- 
das! 'Theſe wicked people deſign to 
bring him out this moment, and to 
whip him like a pick: pocket, if your 
worſhip and good St. Anthony do 
© not prevent it!' Tarfe ſoon knew 
Sancho; and, ſeeing his diſtreſs, eaſily 
gueſſed at the whole adventure. M 

friend Sancho, quoth he, is it poſ- 
© ſible your maſter ſhould be in fach 
© danger?'—* By all the fairies in the 
* air it is true!“ anſwered the ſquire; 
* and here the aſs waits for him“. 
Good Sir Don Alvaro, go ſee my 
maſter Don Quixote from me, and 
tell him I kiſs his hands; and beg 
that, if he muſt needs go whither the 
alguaziles pleaſe to carry him, he at 
leaſt will nat ride the old jade of an 
aſs they have provided, for ſhe is as 
lean as the laſt day of Lent, and goes 
all on one ſide; but deſire him to 
make uſe of my aſs, who has young 
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In Spain, male factors who are to be whipped, are maunted on an aſs, inſtead of being 


faſtened, as in England, to a cart's tail, 


« legs, 
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© legs, and on whom he will look like 
St. George a horſeback.” 

Don Alvaro could not avoid ſmiling 
at the ludicrous ſimplicity of Sancho: 
perceiving, however, that there was no 
time to be loſt, he enjoined the ſquire 
to wait in that ſame place, whilſt him- 
ſelf, with two of his friends, repaired 
to the priſon. On their arrival there, 
they found the Loveleſs Knight un- 
manacled, and ready to ſally forth for 
correction: the blows he had received, 
and the blood which covered his for- 
lorn countenance, ſo compleatly diſ- 
guiſed him, that, had they not been a- 
ware of his ſituation, they would not 
have known him to be the Knight of 
La Mancha. What do my eyes be- 
* hold!* exclaimed Don Alvaro. In 
© what a condition do I find you! Alas, 
good Sir Don Quixote! ſhall I here 
© offer all the ſervice my friends and I 
can render you? I believe at this time 
my aſſiſtance will not be unwelcome.” 
Don Quixote knew the Granadine at 
firſt ſight; and, imagining he had been 
brought thither by the enchanters that 
favoured knight-errantry,todeliverhim 
from the imminent danger he was in— 
* Oh, my good friend Don Alvaro 
© Tarfe!* faid he very gravely, and 
ſmiling at the ſame time, * you are 
* welcome; yet, notwithſtanding your 
© uncommon valour, I own I am ſur- 
* prized to find that you have been able 
to compaſs ſo peerleſs an adventure; 
« ſince I, who am the great Spaniard 
Don Quixote, the invincible Cavellero 
© Deſamorado,or Loveleſs Knight, have 
© fallen under the enchantments of the 
* traitor Arcalaus, brother to the va- 


* liant Ardan Canila*, whom I flew 
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« in ſingle combat! Tell me, I beſeech 
you, how got you into this inacceſſi - 
© ble caſtle, into which I have been 
© brought by art magick, together with 
© all theſe princes you ſee here ſtretched 
© out on the ſtraw like ſo many poor 
and ignoble wretches? By what art 
did you chain up the two fierce giants 
who guarded the ſtately gate, and 
waved their maſſive clubs in the air 
continually? Finally, by what moſt 
fortunate device or contrivance did 
you lull to ſleep the wakeful griffn 
that watches day and night in the 
firſt court, and in his mighty talons 
will bear up a knight armed at all 
_e to the very clouds? Verily, 

on Tarfe of Granada, you are the 
ne plus ultra of chivalry, fince you 
alone have compaſſed an adventure, 
which has been before in vain at- 
tempted by the Emperor of Conſtan- 
tinople, Eſplandian, and the divine 
Alaſtaxerea, the very daughter of the 
God of War! I envy your glory, 
ſince by your brave binds, which 
Arcalaus was incapable of reſiſting, 
we ſhall be all this day delivered from 
bondage; and his ſiſter Arcabonna, 
who is no leſs formidable than him- 
ſelf, ſhall be ſhamefully whipped 
about this caſtle as a ſorcereſs, not- 
withſtanding the tender love ſhe bears 
me! — Noble and puifſant Don 

vixote!* replied Don Alvaro, I 
lulled the watchfulneſs of the griffin 
as dexterouſly as the god Mercury 
himſelf! I have, beſides, chained up 
the giants, and killed your enemy the 
enchanter ! But all this is inſufficient 
to effect your releaſe: it remains, that 
+ I muſt obtain a favourable anſwer 


* Don Quixote, in this place, takes the liberty of appropriating to himſelf an atchieve- 


ment which does not belong to him. 


Ardan Canila, being driven back to the point of a 


rock, in a deſperate combat with Amadis de Gaule, receives ſo cruel a wound, that, we are 
told, he fel from the top of the rock down into the ſea, and was never after ſeen.-Amadis 
de Gaute, Book II. Chap. 19.—* This Ardan Canila was deſcended trom the race of giants, 
born in a province called Canila, the which was in a manner wholly inhabited by ſuch 
* kind of people; notwithitanding, he was ſomewhat leſs of body than they, but not in 
* ſtrength. His ſhoulders were narrow, his neck and breaſt unreaſonably thick, bis hands 
* and thighs large, his legs long and crooked, his eyes hollow, flat-nofed like an ape, his 
* noſtrils wide and loathſome, his lips great, his hair red, and thick briſtled in that ſort, as 
* very hardly might it be curled: to conclude, he was ſo beſet with freckles and black ſpots, 
© that his face ſeemed as though it had been of ſundry ſorts of fleſh; he was of the age of 
* thirty years, or thereabouts, bold and expert in arms, furious, ſpiteful, and as uncourte- 
* ous as might be; and yet, ſince he was twenty and five years of age, he never fought with 
any giant or other knight, either a foot, a horſeback, or at wreſtling, that was able to re- 
* liſt him, and whom he did not eaſily overcome. Such was the beauty, faſhion, and gentle 
* behaviour of Ardan Canila.'— The above quotation is taken from Book II. Chap. 19. of 
the Englih tranſlation, in folio, of the firſt four books of Amadis de Gaule, edit. 1619. 
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from the prophetick ſtatue of braſs 
© which is ſeated upon the marvellous 
© pedeſtal, Herein conſiſts the greateſt 
« difficulty of the adventure: as ſoon 
as that ſpeaks, your irons will drop 
off of themſelves; and, till then, po 
valour, no force, can ſet you free. I 
fatter myſelf I ſhall ſycceed, with the 
aſſiſtance of an enchanter who is my 
friend, and at my requeſt will exert 
the utmoſt of his art in your behalf, 
When that is done, we will cauſe 
your amorous ſorcereſs to be whipped, 
as you defire.'—* Go, then, valiant 
Don Tarfeyan!” cried Don Quixote; 
go, and perform theſe great actions, 
which Fate has reſerved for you, to 
the glory of knight-errantry! And, 
in acknowledgment for the important 
ſexvice you defign me, I here confer 
upon you the permiſſion to accom- 
pany me in my adventures, which I 
would not grant to any other knight 
whatſoever; but you ſeem to me wor- 
thy of this honour: you ſhall fight 
by my fide till I have NN the 
mighiy empire of Trebiſond, and am 
married to a beautiful queen of Eng- 
land, by whom I ſhall have twin ſons, 
who ſhall at length he born, after in- 
numerable vows, 1 and 
tears. The by - ſtan 
Quixote talk at this rate, needed no 
other teſtimony to convince them of his 
madneſs. They all burſt into laughter, 
except Don Alvaro, who ſtill preſerved 
his ſteadineſs of countenance, fearing, 
doubtleſs, left our knight ſhould. recal 
the adyantageous grant he had ſo re- 
cently conferred upon him. The ad- 
venture of the marvellous, pedeſtal be- 
gan hy this time to admit no delay, as 
the alguaziles grew very impatient to 
commence their proceſſion. Don Al- 
varo perſuaded them, however, to 
ſtpone it till he had ſpoken to the 
judge in behalf of the priſoner; which 
they durſt not refuſe to a man of his 
uality, though eager enough for the 
peedy ſcourging of the knight-errant, 
in revenge for the miſchief and conſter- 
nation he had occaſioned. Don Al- 
varo, who was well acquainted with 
the nature of that claſs of people, not 
chuſing to rely entirely on their pro- 


miſes of forbearance, left one of his 


friends to protect Don Quixote, whilſt 
he, with the other, who was a kinſman 
to the judge, went to procure his en- 


largement. Sancho ſeeing Don Al. 


ers hearing Don 
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varo come out of the priſon, ran to him 
in great haſte, and ſaid very earneſtly, 
Well, Sir Don Alvaro, what do all 
the Jews within? Shall not you get 
my maſter out of their clutches? 
Friend Sancho,” ſaid he, all will 
be well.” At the ſame time he or. 
dered one of his pages to take that ho, 
neſt countryman home with him, and 
treat him handſomely. Sancho, hear, 
ing theſe 8 injunctions, cried 
out“ God reward you, Don Alvaro! 
© but pray take care, if you pleaſe, that 
. thoſe wicked Phariſees reſtore to ys 
© poor Rozinante, whom they have 
8 L away without ſhewing him 
© a reaſon for it. Bid them likewiſe 
© give you the enchanted target; for 
* my maſter Don Quixote would wiſh 
me hanged, if I thould not get it for 
him again; and, by my faith, it c 

us thirteen rials painting by an old 
painter at Ariza, who is as crooked, 
at leaſt, as the prior of Toboſo, and 
lived in a ſtreet I have forgot the 
name of. — “ Enough, friend San- 
cho,” ſaid Don Alvaro; * leave all 
that to me; you need only follow that 
page, who will Hing entertain 
* you.* Sancho followed the page; 
and Don Alvaro went to the judge, 
who, as ſoon as he was acquainted with 
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Don Quixote's inſanity, readily gave | 


order for his enlargement, and that he 
ſhould be delivered, with all that had 
been taken from him, into the hands 
of the Granadine. Tarfe loſt no time; 
he returned immediately to the priſon, 
took out the priſoner, and carried him 
to his lodging in a hired carriage; which 
paſſed in the knight's apprehenſion for 
the flying-chariot of ſome magician 


who was a friend to knight - errantry. 


When Don Ia arrived at Don 
Alvaro's, he was laid in bed to recruit 
himſelf a little with reſt; and when it 
was ſupper - time, the table was ſet cloſe 
to his bed- ſide, and the meat ſerved 
up. Some of Tarfe's friends, who were 
at this entertainment, were much ſtruck 


with our hero's countenance and con- 


verſation; and the Granadine, willing 
their diverſion ſhould be compleat, or- 
dered Sancho to be called in before 
ſupper was ended. The honeſt {quire 
having eat and drark at his difcre- 
tion, as much, to wit, as would have 
ſerved four men, was then in moſt ex- 
cellent humour: he recited all his ma- 
ſter's adventures with his uſual fimpli- 

city; 
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eity; but when he came to the Princeſs 
of Galicia, he fairly owned that be had 
iyen her but a groat inftead of two 
— ducats. Don Quixote, upon 
this, in a paſſion interrupting him— 
How now, baſe clown!” ſaid he, do 
« you dare fo to impoſe upon me? In- 
famous and contemptible mortal! 
* how plain it is that you are but a 
« reaſant, and not a knight of noble 
7 
« anceſtry, ſince you treat a printeſs of 
« ſuchrare worth ſo N But TI 
« yow, by the glorious order of knight - 
© hood I have received, that, in puniſh - 
ment of your ſordid avarice, I will 
give that beautiful infanta the firſt 
© kingdom I ſhall conquer, in ſpite of 
all the enchanters, curates, barbers, 
© and peafants, like yourfelf !'— Nay, 
faith, Sir,“ quoth Sancho, interrupt- 
ing him, © if you had added Suſanna's 
. Two Elders, I ſhovld not know how 
© to help myſelf!' — * But, Sancho,” 
faid Don Alvaro, in good truth, you 
did not confider what you did. What, 
* a groat, friend! Was ever the like 
© preſent made to a princeſs ?*—* Out 
© upon it! a princeſs!" anſwered San- 
cho; ©* ſhe is as much a princeſs as my 
* Dapple is a pope! Nay, God be 
© praiſed! we have better {kill in prin- 
* ceſſes than that comes to! As for 
© the Princeſs Micomicona *, let her 
. _ man might be deceived in her 
but for this, is it poſſible, maſter Don 
: — that your 2 who is 
* ſo ſkilfubin phiſomy, could not per- 
* ceive by her rags that ſhe was neither 
* a princeſs nor an admiral?'—* San- 
* cho, Sancho!” quoth Tarfe, © I doubt 
* me there is ſome enchantment in that 
affair! Enchanters are very ſubtle; 
they certainly repreſented the Princeſs 
* of Galicia to you in a naſty habit, to 
* the intent that Don Quixote, taking 
her for a ſeryant to an inn, might re- 
* fuſe her his protection. But Heaven, 
* which formed this matchleſs knight 
for the comfort of afflicted rinceſſts 
* gave him alſo an :nfallible inſtin& 
* to diſcover them, however diſguiſed.” 
— Vov are in the right, Don Tar- 
* feyan,” quoth Don Quixote; the 
* enchanters cannot deceive me in that 
* particular; and, in ſpite of all their 
* ſorcery, the Princeſs of Galicia is 
* what the is. T own, ſhe appeared to 
© he very ill dreſſed and ungenteel ; 
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„but as ſoon as ſhe acquainted me 
© with her misfortunes, I plainly per- 
© ceived how nobly ſhe was deſcended. 
© But my ſquire goes no farther than 
* outward appearances; and though h 
© has been forty times conviticed o 
* the malignity of enchanters, yet h 
© is never the more upon his gar 
© againſt them! The poor fool believes 
© nothing but what he ſces, without 
* confidering that the ſight is the ſenſe 
© moſt eaſy to be impoſed upon. 
© Saints and Fathers! cried Sancho, 
© had the enchanters any hand in that 
matter too? . There is no doubt to 
© be made of it, quoth Don Alvaro. 
© Poor Sancho! you was impoſed upon 
* in that affair by the enchanters; bd 
© you will be ſo continually, as ton 
as you believe your own eyes, inſtea 
© of giving eredit to Don Quixote; who, 
© looking upon things as a knight-er- 
© rant, ſees them without any change 
© or diſguiſe. '—* By my faith,” quoth 
Sancho, if ſo, there is no ſweating to 
© any thing; for, between us, the In- 
« fanta of Galicia is as like a wench 
© at an inn as ever I ſaw any thing 
« She is ugly, lame, and crooked; an 
the ſmock ſhe wears is as dirty as 4 
© diſh-clout! But, fince ſhe is a prin- 
© ceſs, let us talk no more of it. Lef 
© her mend, and God will bleſs her. I 
* freely forgive her the cuff ſhe 
© me for eating a bit of cheeſe ſhe had 
hid in her cupboard. The gentle- 
men roſe from table laughing, and 
went out of the room, that Don Quix- 
ote, who ſtood in need of reſt after the 
laborious adventures he had been en- 
aged in, might endeavour to compoſe 
binfelf, As for Sancho, he was deli- 
vered to the ſervants, who made ſport 
with him, and played him as many 
pranks as he told ridiculous ſtories, * 


CHAP. III. 


WHICH CONTAINS SEVERAL THINGS 
WORTH READING, | 


HE next morning, Don Alvaro 

came into our knight's chamber; 
and, fitting. down by his bed, faid to 
him—* How does Dbn Quixote, the 
© flower of the knights of La Mancha, 
* find himſelf to-day? I could with 


Mentioned in the Firſt Part of Cervantes's Don Quixote, Book IV, Chap, 2. 
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© ſome adventure worthy his invinci- 
© ble arm would offer in Aragon. 
© There are frequently very dangerous 
© ones in this kingdom; and I fop ſe 
© you. have been informed that ſome 
3 giants appeared of late at 
© the tilting at Saragoſſa, to the mis- 
© fortune of a great number of knights? 
* Why, alas! was not you here pre- 
© ſent to rid the world of ſuch mon- 
© ſters?*—" My dear friend Don Al- 
© varo,'* anſwered Don Quixote, very 
diſconſolately,.* I am ſorry I was not 
. © at yourtilting : had I been there, the 
© giants had not returned to their own 
© countries with ſo much honour; but 
© I ſhall meet with them one time or 
© other, and they ſhall pay for all! — 
© You are in the right,“ replied the 
Granadine; but, in the mean while, 
© I muſt tell you that I have concerted 
© a courſe at the ring, to be run next 
Sunday with the principal knights 
© of the city, in which ſeveral prizes of 
value will be conferred on thoſe who 
ſhall exhibit the greateſt dexterity: 
and the ſame perſons who preſided at 
the tilting will fit as judges, An in- 
finite number of princeſſes and in- 
fantas, glittering like ſtars on all 
ſides, will diſplay themſelves at the 
windows and in the balconies. We 
knights will appear there in our moſt 
coſtly equipage, with devices painted 
on our bucklers, and on ſtreamers of 
all ſorts of colours: and if you, Sir, 


of my troop, I will undertake to fur- 
niſh you with liveries that ſhall not 
diſgrace you. Conſider, Don * 
ote, Whether you will be pleaſed to 
admit me, by your ſide, to partake of 
the honour you cannot fail of gain— 
ing? —* With all my heart, my dear 
Tarfe!* replied our knight, fitting 
1p in his bed, though it were but to 
make you an eye-witneſs of the ex- 
alted feats I any capable of perform - 
ing! I ought not to praiſe myſelf, 
it is true; but the wonderful ad ven- 
tures I have finiſhed, are ſo notorious, 
that modeſty is no longer uſeful !'— 
You are in the right, ſaid the Gia- 
nadine; but lie down, if you pleaſe, 
© and I will cauſe the table to be 
0 brought ro your bed- fide, as it was 
© laſt night, and we will dine together, 
© with the other knights of our troop : 
. © we will talk about the preparations 
© for our conrle at the ring; and we 
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condeſcend to be one of the knights - 


© will therein be ruled by your judi. 
© cious advice, fince you art better 
* (killed in thoſe ſports than we are, 
When he had ſo ſaid, Don Alvaro went 
out of the room; and Don Quixote, 
unable to take any reſt after this dif. 
courle, began to ſet his thoughts run 
upon the purpoſed ſolemnity. So full 
was he of this imagination, that, with. 
out conſidering what he did, he aroſe, 
and began to dreſs himſelf: in this 
rapture he panſed awhile, having hi 
hoſe hanging about his heels, and hi 
eyes fixed on the ground; then ſtarting 
up, and taking a career, he thruſt hit 
* againſt the wall, and cried out, 
as loud as he was able—* My lord; 
« judges, you ſee I have borne away 
© the ring! Your excellences will be 
© pleaſed to order me the prize!* San- 
cho, hearing his maſter's exclamation, 
ran up-ſtairs, and found him in the 
ſituation juſt deſcribed; which, as his 
ſhirt unfortunately chanced to be very 
ſcanty, prodigiouſly diſcompoſed the 
modeſty of the ſquice. * For the love 
of God,” quoth he, pull up your 
© hoſe, Sir! Are you not aſhamed to 
* exhibit your nudities in ſo unſeemly 
© a faſhion?” This remonſtrance . 
rouzed Don Quixote from his reverie; 
who, ſtooping to comply with the ex- 
hortation of his ſquire, diſplayed to his 
view, at the ſame time, a pair of poſte- 
riors not remarkable either for plump- 
neſs or delicacy. * Body o'me!* quoth 
Sancho, * you have now mended the 
© matter fively, forſooth! You are re- 
ſolved this day to ſalute me with all 
the filthineſs the Lord has given you! 
Dreſs yourſelf quickly, and go dow! 
into the kitchen; there you will ſe 
capons and partridges turning befort 
a good fire, with ſwingeing ribs and 
firloins of beef, which make the ſpits 
bend under thein as I would bend 
ruſh! There you will ſee pots, ſkil- 
lets, and ftew-pans, paſtries, and 
forced-meats, in ſuch abundance 
that it overjoys one to ſee ſo much 
good meat together! To ſtay my ſto- 
mach for dinner, I crammed dow! 
a good lunch of white bread; and halt 
a turkey the cook gave me, who is3 
little pleaſant bandy-legged fellow! 
© It is true, our good friend Don Al- 
* varo Tarfe's pages make me ſwallov 
© ſome ſpooufuls of broth ſo hot, that 
one half of it comes out at my noſe 
* again; but that's no matter, * 
9 
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© wild fellows, who do not grudge 
* what they give. I have drank three 
« pots of a ſort of drink they call 
« Malmſly in this country, which is 
much better than our wine of La 
Mancha: here they talk of nothing 
* but chear and merry-making ; 
© and do not you fear they will ſtarve 
« Rozinante, who is, next to you, the 
«© flower of chivalry! Dapple and he 
© are ſo well pleaſed, and fed, that a 
© little tickling will make them laugh. 
To deal plainly with you, Sir, theſe 
are the true adventures of knight-er- 
« rantry, and we ought to ſeek no 
others..“ Thou notorious ſcoun- 
« drel!' interrupted Don Quixote: it 
© now plainly appears thou art, and 
never wilt be any other than a mere 
© glutton ; that thinkeſt of nothing but 
0 gorging thy belly, like a ſwine, in- 
© itead of ſeeking, as I do, the true 
glory of Kknight-errantry!* 

By this time, Don Alvaro and four 
friends he had invited to dinner, came 
into the room; and Don Quixote, hav- 
ing as yet ſcarcely compleated the faſt - 
ening up his breeches, they could not 
forbear ſmiling: however, Tarfe, aſ- 
ſuming a grave countenance, ſaid — 
Why would you get up, Sir Knight? 
© You are not yet well recovered after 
* your laſt adventure; pray, go to bed 
again, if you pleaſe, and we will dine 
* as we ſupped laſt night,” Don Quix- 
ote would have excuſed himſelf, and 
put on his cloaths; but the Granadine 
and his friends, by their entreaties, 
prevailed with him to go to bed again; 
as ſoon as he was there, the table was 
brought in; and, all being ſeated, they 
began to diſcourſe of the excellency and 
benefit of knight-errantry. Itis need- 
leſs to aſk whether. Don Quixote did 
not exert his talent upon this ſubje& 


it heated him ſo far that he acquaint 


them with all his projects; and de- 
clared, without reſerve, the mighty 
feats he intended to perform at Trebi- 
ſond againſt Cocklindor of the Red 
Iſlands, and againſt Arſicarabon the 
giant with the three faces. Theſe extra- 
vagant titles, which no fancy leſs pre- 
poſterous than that of Don Quixote 
could ever have invented, threw the 
gueſts into ſuch a violent fit of laugh- 


ter, that our knight, looking ſternly, 


on them, ſaid he was aſhamed to ſee 
men of their worth behave themſelyes 


ſo indiſereetly. Don Alvaro, perceiv- 
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ing he was almoſt angry, wiſel 
fan to his friend IN | 
« gentlemen, it is "ay plain you are 
© mere novices in Kknight-errantry, 
© ſince hay are ſo little acquainted 
© with the incomparable Don Ar. 
© ote, the very carbuncle of chivalryz 
© if you would be informed what ſort 
© of man heis, go aſk it of the knights 
© and giants whom he has conquered; 
« or repair to his former miſtreſs the 
© infanta Dulcinea del Toboſo. It is 
© not above a fortnight ago, as Sancho 
© has informed me, that he foughe 
© with Orlando Furioſo, whoſe head he 
© would have borne away in triumph, 
© after a tedious and bloody conflict, 
© to have exhibited it at our tilting, 
© had not a malicious enchanter carried 
© off that Paladin by the powers of 
© magick.* The gueſts, feigning great 
aſtoniſhment at what Don Alvaro told 
them, entreated the knight, in the 
grove manner they were able, to par- 
on their indiſcretion: and then, riſing 
from table, they introduced a freſh to- 
pick, and talked of their courſe at the 
ring. Upon this, one of the gentle- 
men, directing his diſcourſe to Don 
Quixote, faid—* And what liveries 
Will it pleaſe the heroick knight of 
© La Mancha to appear with? for we 
© will not deal away all the cards from 
© the beſt gameſter among us. I am 
© of opinion that he ſhould give a 
© oreen livery, b&auſe it is the colour 
that — — Hope; and none has 
© better reaſon to promiſe himſelf the 
© prize of the courſe.— I fancy, ſaid 
another gentleman, * his livery ought 
© to be of a violet colour, becauſe it 
© repreſents Indifferency, and he is 
© called The Loveleſs Knight: and I 
« would counſel that ſome charaQer- 
© iſtick device againſt the ladies be 
© painted on his ſhield.* The third 
differed in opinion; and adviſed Don 
uixote to Ky pes a whitelivery,in token 
of his' extraordinary chaſtity; and to 
expreſs, by his device, that no lady iu 
the world bing ever yet poſſeſſed allure- 
ments enough to lead him aſtray. 
For my part, ſaid the fourth, I 
think the redoubted knight of La 
Mancha, who daily kills giants u 
© on giants, ought to appear at t 
© courſe with black liyeries, to apprize 
all who ſhall be hardy enough to op- 
© poſe him, that they muſt expect to 
© reap no other fruit of their rg > * 
* 
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* than a black and diſmal event.“ Don 
Alvaro 2 * — taking his N 

eak—* You will permit me, gentle - 
> ore ſaid he, to own, that I differ 
© in ſentiment from you all: Don 
© Quixote being a perſon moſt ſingu- 
© Jar, it will not be proper for him to 
appear like the reſt upon this occa- 
ſion; and, in my judgment, it will 
better become him to enter the liſts 
like a knight-errant, armed at all 
points; and, that he may not make 
uſe of borrowed armour, I do now 
preſent him with a ſuit; for you muſt 
underſtand, gentlemen, that the ſuit 
he now makes uſe of is curious ar- 
mour of Milan which J left in his 
cuſtody at Argamaſilla; and, fince he 
has done it the honour to wear it, no 
knight in the world deſerves to pur it 
on: let him therefore keep it, to the 

lory of knight-errantry; and may 
it, from this time, become more fa- 
mous than Sampſon's, which was 
formerly worn by the renowned King 
Gradaſſus! But, becauſe it is ſome- 
what tarniſhed by the viciſſitudes of 
weather, and much more by the blood 
of ſo many flaughtered monſters, I 
will order it to be new poliſhed. As 
for his device, he needs no other than 
that which he cauſed to be painted at 
Ariza, upon the wonderful buckler 
he brought hither; which is a preſent 
from his great friend the wiſe Al- 
quife: it has not been yet ſeen in Sa- 
ragoſſa, becauſe he cauſed it to be 
covered with a piece of fine taffeta, 
as was the reſplendent buckler of 
Atlantes“. The ingenious device 
will be here altogether new; and will 
inform all mankind what thonghts 
they are to entertain of The Loveleſs 
Knight.“ When Don Alvaro had 
ſpoken, they all agreed that his con- 
trivance was the moſt eligible; and 
Don Quixote was ſo pleaſed with it, 
that he expreſſed much ſatisfaction. 
* You are in the right, Don Tarfey- 
an, quoth he; it is expedient that 
I appear in armour, becauſe it often 
happens that at ſuch diverſions there 
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A magician in Orlando Furioſo. 


See Book II. 


* arrive 6utrageous giants +, ſovereipng 
© of ſome — ande, who, 2 
© cording to their cuſtom, reflect on 
* the king's honour, and- arrogantly 
challenge the court knights. As for 
* my armour, my dear Don Alvaro, 
you are in the wrong, if you think it 
© ever was yours. The wiſe Alquife 
© neyer intended it for any perſon but 
* myſelf; nevertheleſs, ſince, in his 
© profound wiſdom, he thought fit to 
© ſend me that noble preſent by yout 
hands, at your hands I will receive 
© it as if he had no ſhare in the gift.“ 
Don Alvaro and his friends were ne: 
ver weary of hearing the knight's ſe. 
rious and ſublime diſcourſes ; which, 
with Sancho's fimplicities, made ſuch 
a medley as rendered their diverſion 
compleat. | 


CHAP. IV; 


WHICH SHEWS HOW DON QUIXOTY 
WON THE PRIZE AT THE COURSE 
OF THE RING, 


* day for running at the ring 
being now arrived, the gentle- 
men who were to exhibit made them- 
ſelves ready, and gave all neceſſary or- 
ders for rendering the fport pleaſant 
and magnificent. On the two ſides of 
the ſquare, two triumphal arches were 
erected, through which they were to 
paſs to the liſts; and on the triumphal 
arches were engraved ſeveral inſcrip- 
tions in the praiſe of love. The win- 
dows and balconies were adorned with 
the moſt beautiful ladies of Saragoſſa, 
and of the neighbouring country; whoſe 
native charms were heightened by every 
embelliſhment of art, and whoſe ſpark+ 
ling eyes diſcovered their hopes of re- 
ceiving the prize at the hands of their 
lovers. The moſt diſtinguiſhed place 
was appropriated for the reception of 
the viceroy and his family; after whom 
the prime nobility of the kingdom were 
ſeated, according to their rank and 
employments. The proceſſion com- 


+ An accident of this ſort happens at the jouſts held in Conſtantinople in honour of the 
nuptials of Prigmaleon, the brave Ethiopian, with Polixena the fair infanta of Greece. In 
the midſt of the divertiſement, eight giants arrive in the place, who overthrow all in their 
way. In the end, however, they are all ſlain by the knights, after a deſperate conflict. See 
The Love and Arms of the Greek Princes, or The Romant of Romants, tranſlated into 
Eogliſh for Philip Earl of Pembroke, Val. II. Chap. XXIX. Edit. 1640. 
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enced by the judges of the field; 
— Ho having paraded round the 

ace three times, richly clad, and 
— by a numerous retinue, took 
their ſtations at the end of the courſe, 
amid the ſound of trumpets, in a mag- 
pificent theatre. Immediately as they 
were ſeated, there entered place 
twenty cavaliers of (we demean- 
our; they were divided into two troops, 
and marched, by pairs, arrayedin ſump- 
tous liveries, with all the brilliant 
equipage of a ſuperb and gallant ſolem. 
nity. And here it is to be lamented, 
that our Arabian author has omitted to 
give us, in this place, a minute 1 
tion of this majeſtick celebrity: for 
what reaſon I cannot divine, unleſs it 
be that he was unwilling to loſe fight 
of his hero. He thinks it ſufficient to 
acquaint us, that Don Alvaro, mounted 
on a fiery dappled courſer of Andalu. 
ſia, whoſe gorgeous trappings and 
ſtately carriage marvellouſly ſet off the 
elegance of his form, was arrayed in a 
habit of golden tiſſue, on which a 
wreath of flies and roſes, twined toge - 
ther, was curiouſly embroidered, On 
his ſhield he had cauſed to be 2 
trayed to the life the hero of La Man. 
cha, with the whole adventure of the 
criminal and the alguaziles. By the 
ſide of Don Alvaro, as his brother in 
arms, appeared the invincible Don 
Conant who entered the liſts with a 
reſolved and martial countenance. He 
wore his helmet on his head, and was 
armed at all points, ready to fight all 
the giants in the world. The multi- 
tude, who do not always interpret 
things in the moſt favourable manner, 
ſet up a loud hooting at the curious ap- 
pearance of Don o—_ and his 
peaceable courſer. e two troops, 
paſſing before the ladies, performed 
the uſual ſalute of gallantry by ſhew- 
ing off the curvettings and prancing 


ot their horſes; in which particular, 


Rozinante, though untaught, played 
his part to admiration, When Don 
Quixote and Don Alvaro arrived before 
the judges, and had ſaluted them, the 
chief of the judges, directing his diſ- 
courſe to the knight, ſaid, with much 
gravity—* Moſt famous prince of La 
* Mancha, flower and mirror of knight- 
* errantry! we look upon it as a great 
* favour of fortune that you have 


A noble race of Moors. 
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* vouchſafed to honour with your 
© ſence the diverſion we have — 
* for the ladies on this day. The 


knight, with no leſs gravity, replied 


— Great j of martial exerciſes, 
though this be but mere ſport, in 
* compariſon of the mighty enterprizes 
* I daily attempt, yet I will not deny 
© you the ſatis faction of ſeeing my dex, 
© terity.* Having fo ſaid, he went on 
with Don Alyaraz who, when he came 
up to his troop, gave Don Quixote to 
underſtand, that he muſt not run till 
the laſt, let he Gould deprive the 
other knights of the hopes of winni 
any of the prizes; and, fince his cours 
muſt needs be the fineſt and moſt plea- 
ſing of all, it was fit to reſerve it for the 
laſt, that the ſport might conclude with 
ſomething extraordinary. Don Quix- 
ote could not offer any thing againſt 
ſuch plauſible reaſons; but, drawin 
off to one ſide, became a ſpeRator 4 
the diverſion. 

The trumpets and kettle - drums now 
ſtruck. up amain, and the cavaliers rag 
their /courſes; every one in his turn, as 


had been appointed by lot, ſhewing ad- 
mirable {k1]l and dexterity. Don Al- 


varo was admired above all the reſt; he 
bore away the firſt prize; and gave 
good proof that he was deſcended from 
the ancient Abencerrages “, who firſt 
brought into Spain the cuſtom of tilt. 
ng eng running at the ring, with other 
noble ſports intended for the diverſion 
of the ladies. When they had all run, 
Don Alvaro went up to Bon Quixote, 
who began to be out of patience; and, 
leading him to the ſtarting-place, the 
trumpets gave the ſignal, Don Quix- 
ote clapped his heels to the meagre tides 
of Rozinante; who, being ready to 
contribute as much as in him lay to his 
maſter's honour, appeared on h 

caſion uncommonly nettleſome; and, 


after he had received about twenty mo- 


morandums from the ſpur, ſet out with 
more than ordinary ſwiftneſs. But 
here, alag! Jet us bewail the mutabi- 
lity of fortune, who delights in deſtroy- 
ing, in a moment, the beſt-grounded 
hopes: Rozinante had now traverſed 
half the courſe; he was now near the 

lace where the ring was ſuſpended on 
high, when his mighty mettle failing, 
he made a falſe ſtep, and fell down un- 
der his maſter, This accident ſet all 


.. 


the 


is oc- 


nt 


the ſpedtators a laughing; and Don 
Quixote having helped up his horſe, 


returred foaming with anger to the 


place from whence he ſet out,” Don Al- 
varo, who was there ready to receive 
him, ſaid to him—* Be not caſt down, 
Sir Knight, fince it was yoyr horſe's 
© fault alone that you did not bear 
© away the ring; your career was beau - 
© tiful to admiration; and, if you take 
© my advice, you muſt begin it again 
© before Rozinante cools.“ Don Quix- 
ote, without anſwering one word, ſet 
forward the ſecond time; and, being 
befide himſelf with paſſion and con- 
cern, miſſed the ring: but the Grana- 
dine, who had expected this miſhap, 
reftified it in an inſtant; for, l 
followed upon a hand- gallop, he raiſ- 
ed himfelf on his ſtirrups, and taking 
off the ring with his hand, clapt it ſo 
adroitly upon the point of Don Quix- 
ote's lance, that our knight did not 

ceive the deception. At the ſame 
time he cried out, with a loud voice— 
- © Viftory! victory the illuſtrious Don 
© Quixote, the ornament of knight-er- 
© rantry, has borne away the ring!” 
The knight caſt his eyes upon his lance, 
and feeing the ring there, concluded 
that he had finiſhed his courſe with ho- 
Tour; then, turning to Don Alvaro, he 
ſaid—“ You ſee how dangerous it is 
© tobe idle; Rozinante, for want of be- 
© ing kept in his wind, has notoriouſly 
© fcandalized me. It is true, ſaid 
Don Alvaro, ſmiling, * but you have 
* made good amends for it, and you 
© muft now go up to the judges to de- 
© mand the prize.” Don Quixote fol- 
Jowed his advice; and advancing be- 
fore the judges, held out his lance to 
them, faying—* Your lordſhips may 
© be pleafed to look upon this lance; 
© methinks it ſays 3 in my be- 
© half.” The ſame judge who had 
ſpoken to him before, now undertook 
or his brethren; and having made faft 
to the end of his lance half a ſcore 
great leathern points which he had cauſ- 
ed to be brought for the purpoſe, and 
which were worth about a groat or 
threepence, he ſaid to him—* Invin- 
* cible knight-errant, as a prize for 
© the {kill and dexterity you have ſhewn 
in your incomparable career, I pre- 
© ſent you with that precious jewel! 
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* The wiſe Lirgandus, your friend, 
brought it from the Indies for you. 
In ſhort, theſe wonderful garters are 
made of the real ſkin of the Pheenix, 
© that celebrated bird, the only one of 
© his _ And, fince you ſtile 
© yourſelf the Loveleſs Knight, I would 
* adviſe you to preſent them to the lady 
* in this afſembly whom you ſhall judge 
the moſt inſenſible of that paſſion. 
But I do order you, upon pain of m 
diſpleaſure, to come wad o ſup with 
me to-night with Don Alvaro; and 
to bring your faithful ſquire, who 
alone deſerves to be ſervant to a 
* knight of your worth.'—" IT return 
« you moſt humble thanks, anſwered 
Don Quixote, * for the noble preſent 
* the wiſe Lirgandus ſends me by your 
* equitable hands; and you thall ſoon 
© perceive how much 1 value your 
© counſel.” This ſaid, he turned of 
to take an exact view of all the win. 
dows and balconies about the ſquare, 
At laſthe halted at a low window where 
he ſaw an old woman between two 
courtezans, ſcurvily painted, This 
was the honourable lady he pitched 
upon. He drew near; and, reſting the 
end of his lance, with the points hang- 
ing at it, on the edge of the window, 
ſaid to her, in a grave and audible voice 
—* Moſt wife Urganda the Unknown“, 
© you ſee here before you the knight, ſo 
* entirely yours, whom you have ſo 
© often defended againſt the wiles of 
mY ww, — brother enchanters! 
n return for theſe favours, I beſeech 
you to accept, at my hands, of theſe 
precious garters, which I have gained 
with your favourable aſſiſlance; and 
which are made of the very ſkin of 
that ſelf-begotten bird, ſo much ce- 
lebrated by our poets?* The wiſe 
Urganda and her virtuous companions, 
wondering at this diſcourſe, and at the 
preſent of the leathern points; hearin 
alſo the rabble ſhout continvally; Ui 
charged a volley of abuſive language 
againſt the knight, and inſtantly ſhut 
the window. Don Quixote, ſurprized at 
this incivility, knew not what to think; 
and ſtood filent, as doubting how he 
ſhould behave himſelf. Sancho, who 
was come upto his maſter in the Square 
after the courſe was over, ſeeing what 
ſmall account the old woman made of 
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. ® Urganda the 3 is an enchantreſs in Amadis de Gaule, very friendly to Amadis 
and his companions. 
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the points, raiſed his voice, and cried 
out“ O the old branded excommu- 


© nicate witch! What can ſhe mean by 


© refuſing ſuch curious delicate points? 


Poor jade l hat a fool ſhe is! By m 


«© father's ſoul, if Icateh up a ſtone, 
© will ſoon make her open the window: 


but pray, Sir, let us leave the old 


© hen and her chickens. Give me thoſe 
© points; for theſe I have to my breeches 
« are almoſt worn out; and the reſt of 
© them will ſerve in our errantry to 
© mend Dapple's pannel, and Rozi- 
© nante's ale. Take, my fon,” 
replied Don Quixote in à melancholy 
mood, (holding down the point of his 


lance) take thoſe rare garters, and 


« lay. them up carefully. I plainly 
« perceive the wile Urganda is more 
: Friendly to my enemies than to me. 
© She has ſufficiently convinced me by 
the ill language I have juſt heard. 
© Od's my life, Sir!“ quoth Sancho; 
« as for the ill language, never mind 
© that; for it is all but words, and the 
© wind carries them away. The crow 
cannot be blacker than his wings: 


* and' an old whore's curſes are as 


good as prayers. 


CHAP. v. 


DON QUIXOTE AND TARFE GO TO 


THE HOUSE OF DON CARLOS TO 
SUPPER. SANCHO'S GOOD HU- 


MOUR. THEDREADFUL AD VER 


TURE DON QUIXOTE MET WITH 
IN DON CARLOS'S HOUSE. 


NIST drawing on, and all . 
ple beginning to repair to their 
hames, Don Alvaro came up to the 
Knight of La Mancha and acquainted 
him that it was time to go to Don 
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Carlos. * Let us go,” anſwered Don 
Quixote; I am ready to follow you. 
The Granadine would have perſuaded 
him to quit his lance and his buckler, but 
the knight would not conſent; and went 
away, armed as he was, to Don Carlos's 
houſe, Heentered the hall where they 
expected him, like Amadis de Gaule 
entering the forbidden chamber of Apo- 
lidon , after having compaſſed the ad- 
venture of the Arch of Loyal Lovers. 
Don Carlos, then embracing him, ſaid 
—* Welcome, the great Knightof La 
Mancha, to this houſe, in which all 
«© perſons wiſh him all manner of pra- 


ote, be pleaſed to lay aſide your arms 
to refreſh yourſelf after your glorious 
careers. You may do it here with all 
the ſafety imaginable, fince you are 
among your friends.*—* To pleaſe 
you,” replied the knight, © I may lay 
aſide my lance and my ſhield; but, for 
the reſtof my arms, I beſeech you give 
me leave to retain them. Wherever I 
am, I neyer part with them for two 
reaſons, The firſt is, that by conti- 
nually wearing theſe honourable in- 
ſtruments of knight-errantry, Tenure 
my body to them; and they become 
ealy, according to the maxim in phi- 
loſophy, Ab afſuetis non fit paſo. The 
other reaſon is, becauſe a diſcreet man 
ſhould be always upon his guard, 
For I remember to have read in the 
wonderful book of the adventures of 
the Knight of the Sun, that the ſaid 
knight havirig loſt himſelf one day 
in a wood, with his friend Oriſtides 
the Trojan, they came at laſt into a 
certain meadow, where they found 
ten or twelve lavage roaſting a ſtag 
upon the coals. As they came near, 
the ſavages by ſigns invited them to 
eat. The knights, who ood in great 

1 need 


The adventures above alluded to, are recorded in Book II. Chapter 2. of the romance 
of Amadis de Gaule. The hiſtory of the Arch of Loyal Lovers, &c. is as follows. Apo- 
lidan, for to à king of Greece, fleeing with his miſtreſs Grimaneſa by ſea from the court of 
Rome, Is driven upon the Firme Iſland, which was then inhabited by a mighty giant. 
Apolidon Hays the giant, and aſſumes the government of the iſland, Soon after, -being 
ſummoned to mount the throne of Conſtantinople, which devolved to him by the death of 
the emperor his uncle; he eſtabliſhes in the Firme Ifland, before his final departure from it, 
the following ſyſtem of enchantment. He cauſes an arch to be madeg over which is placed 
the image of a man formed of copper, hglding a horn; aud on the gate of his palace he 
ereCts the portraits of himſelf and Grimaneſa. Should any man or woman, who hath fal- 
ſiied their firſt love, attempt to paſs under the arch, the image ſhall blow ſo tercibly with 
flame and ſtench through his horn, that they ſhall be thrown down in a ſwoon before the 
arch, But ſhould any loyal lover aſſay the adventure, the image ſhall ſound his korn melo- 


dioully, and the lover ſhall paſs under the arch without dificulty. With reſpect to the rich 


chamber, 


© ſperity, But, good Sir Don Quix- + 
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need of ſuch relief, accepted of the 
offer. The alighted; and having 
unbridled their horſes, that they 
might graze freely in the meadow, they 
ſat down among the ſavages who had 
ſhewn them ſo much civility. How- 
ever, they would not take off their 
helmets, and only lifted up their 
beavers; but as ſoon as they began 
to eat, the ſavages treacheroufly fell 
upon them, and gave them ſo many 
blows on the head with their clubs, 
that had not the rare temper of the 
helmets defended them, the two 
knights had been pounded to death, 
They fell down ſenſeleſs; and the 
ſavages, believing that they weredead, 
would have ſtripped them; but not 
being uſed to.diſarm knights, they 
were unable to accompliſh their por- 
poſe. While they were buſied in 
this attempt, Oriſtides and the Knight 
of the Sun recovered their fenfes; 
and perceiving the danger they were 
in, leaped up, drew their ſwords, and 
© charged the ſavages with ſuch reſo- 
„ Jution, that they ſoon made a won- 
© derful havock. No ſtroke was loſt; 
© here tumbled a head, there fell a leg 
or an arm—— As Don Quixote re- 
counted this ſharp expedition, he drew 
his ſword; and, the better to repreſent 
the prowels of the Knight of the Sun 
and his companion, began laying about 
him fo furiouſly, that the company, 
juſtly apprehenſive of being miſtaken 
for ſavages, retreated as far off as they 
could, making a large ring about him, 
in the centre whereof he ſtood, This 
ſcene diverted all the aſſembly ; but Don 
Carlos thinking fit to put an end io 
it, ſaid to Don Quixote, ſmiling— 
© Enough, invincible knight! thoſe ſa- 
« vages have long ſince been deſtroyed, 
* Let us talk no more of them, I be- 
© ſeech you.“ Don Quixole ftoot (tjj] 
on a ſudden, and put up bis ſword again 
with ſuch deliberation as was ſcarcely 
to be expected from him. Don Carlos 
then drev near; and taking him by the 
hand, conducted him into another great 
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hall, where the table was ready co- 
vered; but, before they fat down, Don 
Alvaro miſſing Sancho, ſent one of his 
pages to look for him. 

Sancho, who had followed his ma- 
ſter to Don Carlos's houſe, took occaſion 
to walk into the kitchen, whete he was 
wonderfully attentive to the prepara- 
tions for ſupper. * Maſter Sancho, 
faid the page, you are wanted in the 
© ſupper-room. They will not go to 
* their meal without you. Come and 
© taſte of the delicate diſhes, and ex- 
: 2 wines.'—" By my faith, Ma- 
© ſter Page, « 1 the ſquize, * thoſe 
« gentlemen take me at a time when I 
* am very ready to oblige them; for! 
© have not put one bit into my belly 
* theſe three hours!” So ſaying, he 
went into the hall. Then taking of 
his cap with both hands, and makinga 
low reverence to the company—* Gen- 
* tlemen,' ſaid be, God reſt your ſouls 
* for thinking of me-“ How now, 
© Sancho,” fad Don Carlos; * you com- 
pliment us as if we were dead; we are 
ſtill alive and well, God be praiſed! 
unleſs theſe gentlemen be out of or- 
der with the ill entertainment they 
© have,'—* Mother of God!" quoth 
"Sancho, looking at the diſhes on the 
table, © how can that be? Then theſe 
«© gentlemen would be like a country- 
man's geeſe with vs, that died of the 
pip in a pond, This table needs no 
compliments: I ſee fo many diſhes 
* full of oftriches, ragouts, and fri- 
caſſes, that my mouth waters for joy.” 
—* Well, my friend,” ſaid Don Car- 
los, giving him a capon on a plate, 
* eat that to whet your ſtomach; I am 
told you difpatch thoſe creatures with 
an extraordinary air.“ You are not 
miſinformed,* replied the  ſquire; 
and it ſhall coſt you nothing to ſee the 
© experiment tried.“ This ſaid, he 
aſked for bread, and laid about him ſo 
vigorouſly, that the capon vaniſhed in 
The pages, who waited # 
table, were as well pleaſed to ſee him 
as their maſters; and therefore took 
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chamber, which had witneſſed the fruition of his own and Grimaneſa's loves, it is provided, 
that no male ſhall enter it, until tome man, who ſhall ſurpaſs Apolidon in proweſs, ſhali have 
firſt entered the tame ; and that no female ſhalſ enter it, until it has been entered by ſome woman 


fairer than Grimaneſa. 


Over the entrance of the chamber is written ! He which ſhallenter 


© herein, ſhall exceed Apclidon in arms, and ſhall ſucceed him as lord of this country. The 
other circumſtances of this enchuntment, and the penalties which are ordained for the un- 
ſucc ful candidates, are too long for a note. Suffice it to ſay, that Amadis atchieves the ad- 
venture of the Arch of Eoyal Lovere; and ſucceeding allo in that of the Forbidden Chamber, 


obtain the ſi uioty of the Firme Iſl and. 
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care to furniſh his plate with all that 
was left on thoſe they took off the table; 


and did not fail to fill him wine at eve- 


turn. This courteſy put him into 
uch a rare humour, that he could not 
forbear crying out—* In truth, Don 
© Carlos, your pages and you are the 
very picture of plenty, you make 
* ſo much of your friends.*—* Friend 
Sancho, anſwered Don Carlos, ſmil- 
ing, you deſerve our love for being 
: Þ frank and open - hearted; and there- 
© fore, in reward of your plain deal- 
© ing, take this plate of force-meat 
© balls.,”—-* What do you call theſe 
© balls?” replied the ſquire, taking the 
plate: * I never ſaw any of them be- 
fore. Tafte them, friend Sancho, 
ſaid Don Alvaro, and give us your 
opinion.“ Sancho needed not twice 
bidding; he began to ſwallow them 
down, one after another, as if they had 
been grapes; ſaying to Don Alvaro 
By my troth, Don Alvaro, theſe balls 
© are pretty baubles; I ney the chil- 
© dren in Linbs play with ſuch balls; 
© when I go home to my own country 
again, I will ſowa peck of them in our 
* garden; and jf they come up well, I 
vill ſell them at a good rate. All that 
© Tam atraid of is, that I ſhall eat them 
© before they are ripe; but to prevent 
© that, whenever I go near them, my 
* wife ſhall gag me.'—" Your wife!“ 
ſaid Don 9 then it ſeems you are 
married, Sancho ! Is your wife hand- 
© ſome ?“ Handſome, quotha!* re- 
plied the ſquire; * I . not change 
her for the Lady Dulcinea del To- 
© boſo; whoſe true name is Aldonza 
Lorenzo, alias Nogales. It is true, 
my wife will be fifty - five years old 
next graſs, and the ſun has ſome- 
what tanned her face; but for all 
that ſhe. is a woman would puzzle a 
doctor. She prates like a magpye. 
The only thing the curate twits her 
with is, that as ſoon as ever ſhe has 
ſcraped together a groat or fivepence, 
you may ſooner take her by her bo- 
nour, than hinder her going to John 
Perez, the yintner in our village, to 
change her money. for the juice of 
© the grape.'—" Have you any chil- 
* dren ? fad one of the gueſts. ' © Body 
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o me! replied the Iquire; Why, 


„This white meat is the fleth of fowls bruiſed, and made Into a ma(s with ſugar and other 


ingredients. 
+ Panza, in Spaniſh, ſignifies Paunch. 


4 


what do you think we have done that 


c 

© we ſhould not have any? Yes, in- 
* deed, we have. And among the reſt 
« we have a little Sancha, who is as 
* cunning as her mother already, Faith 
and troth ſhe is a dainty-ſhaped girl, 
* and as wiſe as a gipſey! As for her 
6 eg. they are beſt judges of it 
* who ſay nothing can be more like our 
© curate; and he is the handſomeſt mau 
« in all La Mancha.“ All the com- 
pany laughed at the ſquire's ſimplicity; 
and Don Alvaro, obſerving that he had 
nothing left to eat, ſaid to him Friend 
Sancho, ſee whether you can find an 
© empty corner in your belly to lay up 
© this plate of white- meat“. Sancho 
took it, ſaying—“ Maſter Tarfe, I 
© thank you; and I hope, by help of 
© God, this ſhall not'be left out. Im- 
mediately he clapped his hand into the 
plate, and in one moment all the white 
meat vaniſhed, except what ſtuck to 
his beard. 

When ſupper was over, the maſter 
of the fealt led his gueſts to the other 
end of the hall, and ſeated them there 
till the ſervants had cleared the table; 
and it being his deſign that Don Quix- 
ote ſhould have all the honour, of the 
entertainment, he placed him between 
Don Alvaro and himſelf, and deſired 
Sancho, who that night well deſerved 
the ſurname of Panza+, to fit down 
on the ground at the feet of his maſter: 
then Don Alvaro began to tax Don 
Quixote with having been, thoughtful 
during ſupper-time, not making mer 
with the reſt of the company, or 2 
much as taſting the meat that was ſet 
before him. It is a ſign,” anſwered 
Don Carlos, that Don Quixote did 
not like the dreſſing of our meat, and 
© we need not wonder at it: how can 
© the entertainments of private gentle- 
* men, like ourſelves, pleaſe ſo curi- 
© ous an appetite as his muſt needs be? 
© Can he find any thing to reliſh with 
* him here? he who, after gaining the 
« prize of tournaments, and finiſhin 
© unheard of adventures, je treat 
every day in the courts of emperors, 
© ſyultans, and calipbs, ſuch as thofe of 
Trebiſond, of Nigques, and of Syci- 
« onia; all of them @ renowned for 
© the delicacy and ſumptuouſneſs of 
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c 

« 

4 
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their tables? Pox take mel quoth 
Sancho, interrupting him, I cannot 
© endure to hear all theſe hard names 
and dainty tables you talk of! They 
that told you all this, Don Carlos, 
are little better than falſe knaves and 
liars, We are not for the moſt part 
treated with any thing in our chival- 
Ty but thumps of ſtones; and if we 
chance to eat melons, on my con- 


It is true we ſometimes meet with 
good people, ſuch as maſter Valentin: 
but Shrovetide comes but once a year; 
and as for thoſe emperors and caipha- 
ſes you mention, the devil take him 
that ever ſaw any of them, unleſs it 
were in my maſter's head, who is a 
fool if he does not pitch his tent here 
© for ever. Don Quixote could not 
bear with Sancho's 1mpertinence an 
Jonger; and, giving him a good kick 
on the rump—* Thou baſe ſcoundrel!' 
ſaid he to him in a paſſion, will you 
* hold your prating tongue? What 
© evil genius moves thee to trouble this 
illuſtrious company with thy follies ? 
© —Worthy Don Carlos, continued 
he, turning to the maſter of the houſe, 
I beſeech you to forgive my ſquire's 
indiſcretion, and reſt farisfied that if 


co 


of reliſhing the dainties your table 
was furniſhed with but becauſe we 
« knights-errant have always a guard 
upon ourſe]ves againſt ſenſuality: we 
< make uſe of food only to ſupport na- 
ture; and when the emperors, to 
« whoſe courts fortune is pleaſed to 
guide us, are deſirous to give us en- 
© tertainment, we make leſs account of 
© the dainties ſerved up, than of the 
* honour they do us in admitting us 
© to their tables. In ſhort, we deſpiſe 
* alife of eaſe and pleaſure; and whilft 
© we go about to redreſs wrongs, and 
tore eſtabliſh good order in countries, 
« we conſider it as pleaſure and luxury 
© to croſs barren deſarts, to be expoſed 
© to the rigour of ſeaſons, and to paſs 
« whole days without eating, like A. 
« madis de Gaul“, who lived above 
three months on the poor rock, with - 
out ſleeping, or taking the leaſt ſu- 
© ſtenance. There is another thin 
< yet, Don Carlos, which hindered me 
« partaking of the publick ſatisfaction; 


I have not eaten, it was not for want, 
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© fayour I relied, has very diſcoyr. 
© teouſly refuſed the prize with which 
you rewarded my dexterity ; which 
© any perſon, except herſelf, would haye 
© valued above an empire. This re. 
* fuſal is enough to damp the moſt un- 
© daunted courage; and I confeſs I am 
© fain to call up all mine to bear up 


© againſt it. I know not whence ber 
"© hatred to me can proceed. Some per- 


© fidious enchanters muſt have given 
© her a falſe character of me, as find. 
ing no ſurer expedient to undermine 
© the very foundation of knight-errant. 
© ry, than by ſowing diſcord among 
© the moſt ſolid ſupporters of it, and 
© their wiſe protectreſs. Don Quix. 
ote would not have ſtopped here, fo 
much was his heart intereſted in the 
ſubje& before him, but that a company 
of muſicians and dancers, whom Don 
Carlos had ſent for to.divert the com- 
pany, then entered the hall. 

For two hours there was a delight- 
ful concert of vocal and inſtrumental 
muſick, intermixed with dancing; and 
this diverſion concluded with a gro- 
teſque entry of a man clad like a pea- 
ſant, who danced to admiration. Dur- 
ing this performance, Don Carlos aſked 
Sancho aloud, whether he could exhibit 
the like. The ſquire, grown heavy 
and ſleepy with the weight of meat he 
had crammed down, yawning and mak- 
ing the ſign of the croſs on his mouth 
with his thumb, anſwered—* By my 
© hand, Don Carlos, I could cut ca- 
pers better upon a good ſtraw- bed 
© than in this hall! As for that fellow, 
* who ſhakes himſelf as if he were poſ- 
© ſeſfed, there is no making any hog's- 
* puddings of him, for I believe he has 
© no guts in his belly.“ Sancho's 
conceit ſet the company a laughing; 
but it loſted not long: a dreadful gi- 
ant ſuddenly ſtrode into the hall, and 
ſtruek terror through the whole aſſem- 
bly. His height was little ſhort of 
twelve fect, and his limbs were pro- 
portionably bulky: he was obliged to 
kneel down to enable him to enter the 
apartment; and when he raiſed himſelf 
again, his bead touched the cieling. 


e was clad, after the Perſian manner, 


in a long rabe of ſcarlet cloth; and b 
his fide hung an immenſe baſket hilted 
ſcynictar," which was ſupported by an 


wit is, that the wife Urganda, on whoſe iron chain: about his neck he wore a 


When, being in diſgrace with Oriana his miſtreſs, he aſſu: ned the name of Beltenebros. 


mb 
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& ruff, and on bis head a high cap 
4 . with the tail - feathefs of tur- 
keys, in form of a coronet, As he 
entered, all the . * tarted up in 
a fright, and gathered clolg about Don 

vixote, as à flock of ſheep gathers 

ut their ſhepherd, at ſight of a wolf; 
as for the knight of La Mancha, be 
made it evident that he was born to diſ- 
| terror and to embolden timidity. 
Preſerving hig temper undauntedly on 
this dangerous occaſion, he cried out, 
with a reſolute voice Fear nothing, 
« gentlemen! this affair helongs to me: 
c Funderſtand well adventures of this 
« nature; they frequently occur in the 
© palaces of emperors: lay aſide your 
apprehenſion; and let us hear where- 
fore this enormoug giant preſents 
© himſelf before us. The gentlemen 
bein in ſeated at Don Quixote's re- 
4 e giant, with a hoarſe voice, 
foch as is natural to all giants, ſpoke 
theſe words — Princes, pages, and 
* lacquies, here aſſembled, inform me 
who among you is The Loveleis 
* Knight, formerly The Knight of the 
Sorrow ful Abped : —. I am he, gi- 
© ant!* replied Don Quixote ſternly. 
What would you have with me? 
O, ye immortal gods!” replied the 
monſter, * how ſhall I requite you, 
« ſince it is your pleaſure that I find in 
* this city What I have been es 
© with ſo much coſt and trouble theſe 
© fourteen hundred years! Beit known 
* to you, princes and knights, that bear 
me, that you have here before you 
© the .dreadful Bramarbas Iron-fides, 
« puiſſant emperor of the kingdom of 
* Cyprus, which I conquered from 
© it's lawful ſovereign by the force of 
* my invincible arm! The fame of the 
knight Don Quixote's adventures 
© and wonderful actions bas reached 
* my imperial palace; and I muſt 
; 4 no place in the world, 
no town, ſtreet, tavern, or ſtable, 
+ where that great bully of knight-er- 
* rantry is not ſpoken of. I hays left 
© my kingdom to ſeek him, not being 
able to endure that ſo extraordinary 
* a perſon ſhould live in the world. J 
« defign, therefore, to fight him; and, 
having cut off his head, to carry it 
* to Cyprus, there to nail jt up at the 
© gate of my palace; that it may be 
* known J am ſtronger than he is, and 
© ll that ſhall come after him.—And, 
+ therefore, itluſtrious Don Quixote, 


63 
* if . feel any unwillipgneſs or diſ- 
inclination to encounter with : 
700 need only ſuffer me to ſever — 
ead from your thqulders, and t 
ſpeedily; for I am in haſte to return 
home, There is alſo another buſi- 
ne(s brings me hither: I have 
informed that Don Carlos, nd a 
of this ſtrong caftle, has a young ſiſ- 
ter, whole beauty is celebrated in all 
parts; now, it being one of my fail- 
ings to be fond of all pretty young 
gir s, I deſign alſo to carry away 
that princeſs with me, and place her 
in my ſeraglio; and if Don Carlos 
ſhall oppoſe it, Ichallenge him, aud 
* all here preſent, to fingle combat.“ 
The King of Cyprus topping here, all 
the audience expected with amazement 
what Don Quixote would anfwerz 
when the knight, kneeling down be- 
fore Don Carlos, ſaid ! Great Tre- 
* bativs, ſovereign emperor af Greece, 
who, in the abſence of thy ſans, haſt 
taken the name of Don Carlos, to 
confound the falſe enchanter who is - 
contriving the ruin of thine empire! 
grant that I may here ſupply the place 
of the invincible Knight of the Sun, 
and of the valiant Rokiclair his bra- 
ther, to whom 1t- would belong of 
right to chaſtiſe the inſolence of this 
monſter!' Don Carlos, who was 
fain to bite his lips to avoid laughing, 
graciouſly held out his hand to the 
kni ht; and, raiſing tum up; ſaid 
Illuſtrious Prince of La Mancha 1 
© this affair, in reality, concerns us 
* both; to deal plainly with you, I 
feel myſelf ſo terrified by the me a 
of Bramarbas, that I cannot wee 
© giving him the Princeſs Trebaſina 
my ſiſter, unleſs you ſhall order other 
* wiſe: do, therefore, as you ſhall 
think fit; for whatever you ſhall de- 
* cree will be moſt for our honour,” 
Non 22 here upon, advanced to- 
wards the giant, and accofted him in 
theſe words — Proud and inſolent 
* Bramarbas! bad not the reſpe& I 
© owe to the emperox, and the other 
« princes here preſent, reſtrained my 
© vengeance, thou hadſt already re- 
* ceived the puniſhment thou deſerveſt; 
© but I accept of thy challenge, and I 
* make all the yows uſyally made upon 
© ſuch occaſions by the moſt renowned 
knights; and periiculacty, that Iwill 
© not Kewith the queen till I have laid 
© thy monſtrous head at my feet, which 
* + I deſign 
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« Tdefign ſhall feed the crows and owls.” 


, ye immortal gods!“ replied the 
giant, with a dreadful voice, muſt I 
* endure a fingle man thus to threaten 
© me? I vow by the whiſkers of Bri- 
© arcus and Enceladus, my anceſtors, 
© that I will not eat my bread on the 


© ground, and that IT will not lie down 
upon the point of my ſwerd, till I have 


made faſt your arms to your ſhoul- 
© ders, and fixed your thighs to your 
© haunches*,* —* All thefe threats,“ 
anſwered the knight, * are to no pur- 
© poſe: it ſhall be decided by combat, 
s which of us twain deſerves to be 
© efteemed the prime knight in the 
© world, Go, then, prepare to make 
E 2 boaſts, and rid the empe- 
© ror of your odious preſence!' San- 
cho, frightened at the King of Cy- 
prus's vaſt bulk, could not forbear 
quaking when he heard theſe threats; 
and, getting between him and his ma- 
ſter, he cried—* Good maſter Barra- 
© bas, do not do my maſter ſo much 
© harm! TI conjure you, by Malchus's 
© holy car, to leave him all his limbs 
© as God has given them!“ It was 
well for Sancho that Don Quixote had 
then turned to the Emperor Trebatius to 
beg that he would be pleaſed to honour 
the appointed combat with his preſence; 
for, had he heard his ſquire talk in this 
manner, he would not have failed to 
chaftiſe his cowardice. Bramarbas, 
drawing near to Don Quixote, and 


— hom of his gloves in his face, 


faid—* Knight, take up that little glove 
of mine, which I give you as a gage 
that T will expect you to morrow, at- 


6 ter dinner, in the Great Square; for 1 


© never fight till I have eaten and drank 
© heartily.” When he had ſpoken 
theſe words, he went out of the hall in 
the ſame manner he had entered it. 
Don Quixote was ſo overjoyed to re. 
ceive a challenge in the uſual forms of 
knight-errantry, that he took no no- 
tice of the affront Bramarbas had done 
him in throwing the glove in his face, 
but delivered it to Sancho, who, ſee. 
ing it was above two feet in length, 
cried out, Mother of God, What 
© dreadful hands! Son of a whore, 
© what a cuff he will give!“ This ad. 


venture being over, Don Carlos ordered 


flambeanx to be brought to light home 
the gueſts, who, after taking leave of 
one another, returned' to their homes; 
and the hiſtory ſays, they all reſted 
well, except Don Quixote, who had the 
worſt night in the world; as will appear 
in the following chapter. 


CHE AF: VI 


WHO THE GIANT BRAMARBAS WAS. 
DON QUIXOTE'S DREAM, , AND 
THE CONSEQUENCES OF IT, 


UR Arabian author, preſuming 
the reader's curioſity would be ex- 
cited to know who the grant Bramarbas 
really was, has not omitted to inform 
us with reſpe& to that matter, He 


recites, that Don Carlos and Don Al- 
varo having borrowed one of thoſe paſte- 


board giants, clad in long robes, which 
are carried about the ſtreets of Spain 


upon great feſtivals to pleaſe the mul - 


titude; Don Carlos's ſecretary, a youth 


This farcical vow is an admirable ridicule of thoſe very abſurd ones ſo frequent in 
k xight-errantry, Some of theſ- heroes reſtricted themſelves from the ule of a bed or 3 
table · eloth; others went without ſome certain piece of their armour; and ſome carried it ſo 
far as to wear their armour night and day, or ſentence themſelves to ſhirts of hair and 
fackcloth, till they had effected their particular purpoſe. In conformity with this practice, 
Trompart, Braggadochio's ſquire, upon being queſtioned by Archimage concerning his 


maſter, returns the following anſwer. 


© He is a great adventurer," ſaid he, 
That hath his ſword through hard aſſay foregone, 
© And now hath vow d, till he avenged bee 
Of that deſpight, never to wearen none; | 
That fpeare is him enough to doen a thouſand grone.” 


Spenſer's Faerie Queene, Book II. Cant. 3. Stanza 12. 


Ferrace, alſo, a Pagan knight in the Orlando Furioſo of Arioſto, having been reproached 
with breach of promiſe by the ghoſt of Argalia, Angelica's brother, makes a vow never to 


wear any helmet upon his head, till he ſhall have 


lando, See Arioſto, Buok I, 
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gained, in combat, the helmet of Or- 
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of à pleaſant diſpoſition, played the 
part of Bramarbas. He held up the 
paſteboard head on a pole, and ſpoke 
through « long tube of tin, the other 
end of which was brought up to the 
mouth of the giant; and the better to 
deceive the Knight of La Mancha and 
his ſquire, the Tights were placed at 
ſuch a diſtance, that the giant's own 
ſhadow prevented the detection of his 
paſteboard face. 

Don Quixote's fancy was fo full of 
this adventure, that he could not reſt 
all night; for as ſoon as he fell aſleep, 
he was waked again by the earneſt de- 
fire he had to try his ſtrength with the 
King of Cyprus. However, towargs 
day, fleep overcame him, which yet 
_ ſerved to diſorder him the more : 
for he dreamed that Bramarbas had 
treacherouſly ſtolen into the caſtle to 
kill him baſely; and, in this conſter- 
nation, he ſtarted up, crying—* Sta 
© traitor ! you ſhall ſoon find that all 
your artifices will not ſave you from 
* my ſword.” Thus ſaying, he clap- 
ped on his back and breaſt-plate upon 
his ſhirt; and laying hold of his lance 
and ſhield, with his helmet on his head, 
he ſearched all the corners of the room, 
andeven under the bed, to find the King 
of Cyprus; never conkdering that ſuch 
a giant as Bramarbas could not very 
aal be concealed. That done, he 
ruſhed down into the hall, and thence 
into a ſmall room where Sancho, as ill 
luck would have it, lay in a little bed 
without curtains. The honeſt ſquire 
bad covered himſelf over head and ears, 
that the light of the day might hot diſ- 
turb him; and on the pillow lay the 
King of Cyprus's great glove, which 
his maſter had committed to his cuſtody. 
As ſoon az Don Quixote eſpied the glove, 
he concluded it to be that which re- 
mained in the giant's poſſeſſion; and 
that, therefore, the man aſleep was 
doubtleſs his arrogant enemy, who, 
wearied with ſcaling the caſtle, reſted 
there till he could find opportunity to 


put his deſign in execution. With this 


conceit he raiſed up the butt end of 
his lance, and diſcharging a furious 
blow upon the ribs of his unſuſpicious 
ſquire, exclaimed—* It is thus, cow - 
* ardly Ironſides! it is thus thole 
men deſerve to be treated, who, 
© baving ſuch enemies as I am, do 
* endeavour treacherouſly to ſurprize 
* them!' Such an uncourteous ſhock 

| * ; . | 
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was enough to waken the moſt profound 
ſleeper in the univerſe. Sancho ſtart- 
ed, almoſt ſtunned with the blow, 
and roared moſt pitifully under the 
blankets; nay, Aliſolan aſſures us, 


that he began his outcry even before 


the lance reached him. At length, he 
looked out. to ſee who it was that 
handled him ſo roughly. The knight 
ſoon made himſelf known; for layi 
aſide his lance, which he could not 
wield conveniently in that narrow com- 
Ty he began a vigorous aſſault with 
is fiſts upon Sancho's noſe, ſtill cry- 
ing with a terrible voice—* Perfidious 
giant! here thou ſhalt end thy days 
in my hands, for having dared to ſcale 
© this caſtle.” At this freſh attack the 
{quire redoubled his cries; and though 
he was half crippled already, he threw 
himſelf out of the bed, and ran into 
the hall, crying luſtily to his maſter, 
who followed him cloſe at the heels 
For God's ſake, good maſter Don 
© Quixote, conſider, I have net ſcaled 
this caſtle! I am Sancho Panza, your 
truſty ſquire!'—* That artifice is tao 
groſs!' anſwered Don Quixote; * it 
will not avail you to conceal your 
name! I know very well, traitor! 


The glove, that lies on the bed, is 
proof ſufficient '' The hall was dar 
in itſelf, and the window- ſhutters bei 
clofed, Don Ny en could not wel 
diſtinguiſh his ſquire; and therefore, 
ſtill taking him for Ironſides, notwith- 
ſtanding all Sancho's proteſtations to 
the contrary, he continued the purſuit 
and verberation, the poor wretch call- 
ing more ſaints to his aſſiſtance than are 
to be found in the legend, The un- 
fortunate ſquire would fain have ſlunk 
away to the hall-door; but the knight 
ſtill cut him off Whenſoever he made 
that way. At laſt Sancho's cries wak- 
ed Don Alvaro's ſervants. They ran 
out in their ſhirts to ſex what was the 
matterz but their preſence, inſtead of 
acifying Don Quixote, ſerved only to 
heighten his fas he no ſooner — 
them, than he fancied they were all 
giants, brought thither by enchant- 
ment to ſuccour Bramarbas, and there. 
fore prepared to engage them all toge- 
ther; but having left his lance in the 
little room, he was forced to convert 
his buckſer into a weapon of offence; 
wherewirh, throwing ſome down, bruiſ- 
ing others, and tearing ſhirts on all 
| | hands; 


thou art no other than Bramarbast t! 
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bands; he performed ſuch exploits as 
Will be talked of in Saragoffa for all 
ages. Nothing was to be heard but 
ries and curſes againſt our knight, who 
| hitherto had the better of it; becauſe he 
being in armour, and his enemies naked 
and unarmed, they could not ſtrike him 
' without doing themſelves more hurt 
than their adverſary, But at length, 
His back and breaſt plates, which were 
$1t buckled on, happening to break 
Jooſe, they fell off in the ſcuffle. Then 
kis 1 aſſumed freſh courage; 
and a luſty groom, claſping him in his 
arms, lifted him up from the ground. 
Whilſt he thus held him in the air, 
ſome of the pages turned his ſhirt over 
his head, and day * to bright- 
en, the knight's poſteriors viſibly ap- 

ared, and received at leaſt a thouſand 
Iaſhes. Nay, it is reported, that Sancho 
himſelf, unwilling 9s loſe ſo good an 
opportunity of being revenged on his 
maſter, had the preſumption to exerciſe 
dis hands on him: but fince the diſcreet 
ſquire never boaſted of it, the hiſtorian 
does not deliver this as a certainty; for 
he will not, without good authority, 
avouch any thing that might be ſo inju- 
rious tothe memory of Sancho. How- 
ever, a terrible peal was mvſt aſſuredly 
rung upon the haunches of the Knight- 
errant; and, being in the hands of peo- 
ple who were tickled with the ſport, 
there is no doubt but it would have 
Yaſted much longer, had not Don Al- 
varo come into the hall. He was in his 
night-gown and flippers, and had his 
fword under his arm. The firſt thing 


he ſaw, was Don . e in the poſture 


he has been repreſented. The ſight 
was pleaſant enough; but he was too 
good natured to ſuffer his ſervants to 
carry the jeſt any farther, and therefore 
made a ſign to the groom to liberate his 
patient, and to the reſt to make their 
eſcape. Then drawing his ſword, and 

lacing himlelf by the fide of Sancho, 
— ſaid—“ Redoubtable Don Quixote, 
© you fee Sancho and J are here ready to 
© ſecond you! Down, then, with all 
© the villains that have wronged you! 
© Bvt firſt tell us who they are, and 
_ © what they done?*—* Don't you lee," 
quoth Don Quixote, (who, as good 
luck would have it, knew the Grana- 
dine) that they are all giants! Bra- 
* marbas ſcaled this caſtle laſt night, 
© with a deſign to murder me; but his 
« treaſon was prevented, for I was pri- 


© cloſeſt woods in Cyprus!“ 


_ © the battle? —“ Very 
Sancho; * I have but one rib broken, 


' vately informed of it by the wiſe Lip. 
* gandus, Let us run, then, my dear 
6 Pon Tarfeyan, let us run after tho 
© traitors, and purſue them into the 
He wi 
for making good his words, and haſten. 
ing after the pretended giants, why 
fled with all the ſpeed they could into 
their chambers; but Don Alvaro ſt6g. 
ping him, ſaid" No, nol believe me, 
© over-valourous Don Quixote! ſuch x 
© vile generation does not deſerve that 
you ſhould take ſo long a journey in 
your ſhirt. Retire to your apartment, 
and do not appear in publick till we 
hear what Bramarbas deſigns. In the 
mean while, Sancho and I wilt cb. 
ſerve all his motions, and faithfully 
a them to you. Go, then, and 
take your reſt; for you may at preſent 
reſt ſatisfied; fince, having put your 
enemy to flight, he bas left his glove 
behind him, which will remain as a 
monument of your own valour, and 
his cowardice, to poſterity.” Don 
Quixote approving of the advice, re- 
tired to his chamber; and Don Alvaro, 
to make ſure of him, double-lockel 
the door on the outſide, and took away 
the key. He then went back to look 
for Sancho; who, having returned again 
into his little room, was dreſſing him- 
ſelf, not without ſwearing and curing 
at his maſter. * Well, Sancho,“ fail 
Tarfe, how do you find yourſelf after 
well,” quoth 
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© and all my bones bruiſed to a jelly 


Faith and troth, I am quite weary of 


© all theſe frolicks; and, in ſhort, were 
© it not for fear of loſing the good iſland 
* my maſter has promiſed me, knight- 
© errantry might go to the devil for me! 
—* Then the King of Cyprus has hurt 
* you,” anſwered Don Alvaro, * The 
King of Cyprus, quotha!” replied 
the ſquire; „it was the madman my 
* maſter, who fancied I was Barrabas, 
* and has beaten me like ſtock-f; 
but he had as good, if he pleaſes, 
leave off ſeeing things like a knight- 
errant, for I don't at all like his way 
of ſeein All my comfort is, that 
his good deeds have been rewarded: 
his buttocks have been ,curiouſly 
handled by your pages, whom God 
reward for the good they did in com- 
ing to my afſiftance.*— Friend San- 
cho,“ ſaid Don Alvaro, you mult 
not fay they were wy pages that w 

4 


hip- 
ped 
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© ped Don Quixote; but enchanters in 
the ſhape of my pages.'—* Very fine!” 
quoth Sancho; that is always the bur- 


© den of the ſong. We can read but 


« in one book, and dance the ſame 
dance over again. There is nothing 
« but enchanters here -and there, and 


© every where. God forgive me! Ibe- 
lie ve, in a little time, they will enchant 


«© the very bread in our mouths.” The 
Granadine was ſo well pleaſed with 
Sancho's ſimplicity, that he took him 
up to his chamber with him, to hear 
him talk whilſt he dreſſed himſelf. 


C HAP. VII. 
WHY AND IN WHAT MANNER THE 
KNIGHT OF LA MANCHA LEFT 
SARAGOSSA TO GO TO COURT, 


8 ſoon as Don Alvaro was gone 

into his chamber, Don Carlos's 
ſecretary came to him, to acquaint him 
that his maſter had received letters from 
court, which obliged him to repair thi- 
ther with all ſpeed, to conclude a mar- 
riage between his ſiſter and one of the 
king's prime-miniſters. I am glad 
N E. by my faith!“ quoth Sancho; 
© for then that great flat-foot Barrab- 
© has will not have her. Don Alvaro, 
taking the ſecretary aſide, told him in 
his ear, that he ſhould be glad, with all 
his heart, to bear him company as far 
as Madrid. But, ſaid he, how ſhall 


ve get rid of our koight-errant? If - 


we take him along with us, he will 
be ſure to ſtop us by the way with 
© new adventures, which his madneſs 


vill ſuggeſt every day to him.“ Then 


he told the ſecretary what had 2 
that morning; and when they had both 
laughed till they were weary—* I muſt 
© own," ſaid he, © both the maſter and 
the man are fo diverting, that I would 
© gladlyzgive the court the pleaſure of 
* ſeeing them: but how ſhall we draw 
© them to Madrid, ſo that they may not 
© go along with us? —“ Let me alone 
6 fer that; quoth the ſecretary; * I 
© will go about it this moment.“ He 
preſently took leave of Don Alvaro, 
as it were to give his maſter an an- 
ſwer; but, nitcad of going out of the 
houſe, he ſearched all about to find 
ſuch things as would make up a very 
extravagant habiliment: he wrapped 
himſelf up in a great black cloak, girt 


about him in ſeveral places with lea- 
thern-ſtraps; he made himſelf an un- 
couth cap, beſet with cocks feathers of 
various colours, and garniſhed with 
abundance of elaſps, plates, ſhells, bits 
of glaſs and jet; about his neck he 
had nine or ten gold, ſilver, braſs, and 


iron chains, and as many ftrings of 


great and ſmall beads, with an infinite 
number of medals; and over all a pro- 
digious ruff, full of red and green ſpots 
and withered leaves; at his ſide he wore 
a muſket by way of ſword, and his 
fingers were decorated with a profuſion 
of rings; he daubed his face with ſoot, 
and made himſelf a pair of might 

whiſkers with ink. In this ſuper 

equipage, not unlike the figure of 


King Melchior, as he is repreſented on 


Twelfth-day in country villages, the 
young ſecretary ſent to defire N. to 
ſpeak with Don Alvaro; who, in the 
preſence of Sancho, ſaid to him—* Tell 
me, beautiful ſtranger, who you are, 
© and what you ſeek?'—* I ſeek,” re- 
plied he, the invincible Prince of La 
* Mancha, the great Don Quixote, to 
deliver an embaſſy of the greateſt 
* conſequence to him; and I have been 
informed he dwells in this ſtately pa- 
© lace, '—* You have been truly in- 
formed, anſwered the Granadine 
© and I will conduct you to his apart- 
ment.“ This ſaid, he conducted the 
ambaſſador to Don Quixote's chamber - 


door; and opening it, very gravely ſaid , 


to Don Quixote, as he went in—* Re- 


is an ambaſſador from I know not 
what prince, who will not deliver his 
embaſly to any but to you,'—* Let 
him come forward,” replied Don 

uixote very gravely, and as yet in his 
Fo C Ae he has to ſay, let 
* him ſpeak freely: the law of nations 
© and the dignity of his character are 
his protection. Are you, I muſt 
* take leave to enquire, the Loveleſs 
© Knight?” ſaid the ambaſſador, eoun- 


terfeiting a hoarſe and broken voice. 
6 Yet, Fam!“ quoth Don Quixote. 


Know, then, great prince, replied 


the ambaſſador, * that the invulnerable 
* Bramarbas my maſter, ſole Emperor 
© of all the Giants in the world, and 
* moſt puiſſant King of Cyprus, and 


of the adjacent provinces, ifles, and 
'* meadows, ſends you word by me, his 


© moſt eloquent ſquire and ſecretary, 
Morocco the Smoaky, that a certain 
K adventure 


doubted . of La Mancha! here 
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adventure which happened this night, 
has obliged him to repair to Madrid 
immediately; and whereas, to anſwer 
the gage he flung in your face laſt 
night, you were to have fought him 
in this city, where he is jealous he 
ſhould not meet with fair play, he 
now defies and challenges you anew 
to fight him in the King of Spain's 
court, where you have not ſo many 
friends, ſeconds, baſtards, and miſ- 
treſſes : he therefore requires you, by 
me the aforeſaid Morocco the Secre- 
tary, that you appearat Madrid within 
forty days at fartheſt, upon pain of 
forfening the dignity of knighthood, 
and of loſing your reputation among 
all the princeſſes of Galicia, and the 
infantas in all the inns upon the face 
of theearth. In this famous combat 
my maſter will try whether all thoſe 
mighty things be true which Fame fo 
laviſhly reports of you. If, after 
this ſolemn challenge, you fail to ap- 
pear at Madrid, Bramarbas will go 
even to the empire of the moon, to 
make known your cowardice: but 
if, on the contrary, you happen to 
conquer him, you ſhall be maſter and 
lawtul king of our delicious king- 
dom of Cyprus, where you will have 
a thouſand rich governments to be- 
ſtow; among the reſt, that of the 
Ifland of the Forcemeat-Balls, which 
is one of the beſt of them.'—< I de- 
* ſign that for myſelf,” quoth Sancho, 
interrupting him, though til] then he 
had given great attention to the am- 
baſſador's words; * but pray tell me, 
Mr. Moracco of the Smoaky Face, 
is that iſland of the Balls very far off 
or no? Whether it is towards Se- 
ville or Barcelona, or beyond Rome 
and Conſtantinoplie?'—*< If I miſtake 
not,“ ſaid the black ambaſſador, di- 
recting his diſcourſe to Sancho, © you 
are the moſt cudgelable ſquire to the 
matchleſs Loveleſs Knight: that San- 
* cho Panza, whoſe moderation and 
« politeneſs are every where applaud- 
© ed?'—* Yes, I am he,” —— 

cho, in ſpite of all envious knaves ! 
« I am very glad of it, anſwered the 
ambaſſador. 
© leſs Knight, added he, turning to 
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Don 2 give me my anſwer 
« quickly; for I have a great way to 
s 


before I can overtake my maſter, 
who by this time is very far off? 


Diſcreet ſquire, replied Don Quix- 


San 


But, worthy Sir Love- 


ote, looking ſternly, * tell the haughty 
* Bramarbas, from me, that I accept of 
the new challenge he ſends me, and 
that he ſhall ſee me on the day ap. 
© pointed, in the Great Square of Ma. 
* drid, as he ſaw me this morning on 
the famous bridge of this ſtrong 
© caſtle, Withdraw; and be thankful 
© to Heaven that the character vou bear, 
cas ambaſſador, protects you from the 
© juſt indignation I have conceived 
© againſt your maſter and all that be. 
© long to him! But, before you go, 
pray inform me what unexpected ad- 
© venture it is that obliges him to dif. 
© engage his word ?*— To tell you 
© the truth, Sir Knight,“ anſwered the 
ambaſſador, it is no adventure, but 
© only a piece of news: he has been in- 
formed that Don Carlos, otherwiſe 
called the Emperor Trebativs, is to- 
© morrow to conduct his ſiſter the Prin- 
* ceſs Trebaſina to Madrid, to marry 
© her to one of the king's prime mini- 
© ſters.*—"Nay, by my conſcience, ' cried 
Sancho, * Maſter Morocco does not lie 
* this bout! for Don Carlos's ſecretary 
came, 1n my preſence, to bring Don 
Alvaro Tarfe that good news: and 
God be praiſed for having delivered 
the princeſs out. of that ſcoundrel 
Barrabbas's clutches! A pretty dog 
to have ſuch a dainty bit; but he may 
now go whiſtle after her!'—* This 
news,” replied the giant's ſquire, 
threw my maſter into an unparalleled 
fury; for he is of a very amorous 
diſpoſition :/ hen he has once ſet his 
mind upon a young maid, it is a hard 
matter to get her from him; and he has 
vowed, by the Thirteen Swiſs Can- 
tons, that if the Princeſs Trebaſina 
is married to the miniſter ſhe is de- 
ſigned for, he will incapacitate her 
huſband and all the barons in the 
court of Spain!“ will take care 
to hinder him!* anſwered Don Quix- 
ote in a heat; * bid him have a care of 
* harping upon that ſtring, or I ſhall 
c 2 him! I here als under my 
protection not only the Princeſs Tre- 
© baſina and her lawful huſband, but 
© alſo all the court barons. The King 
of Cyprus's ſquire durſt make no re- 
turn to thoſe words; but departed, 
making our knight ſo profound an 
obeiſance, that the top of his cap touch- 
ed the ground. He was ſcarce gone 
out of the chamber before Sancho ran 
after him, ſaying-=* Maſter Morocco! 

| « a word 
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e > word with you, if you pleaſe: pray 
«© tell me whether the governcr of that 
« ifland is ſubterraneous lord of all the 
« Forcemeat-Balls?' —* Yes, friend,” 
replied the ambefſador; © he is ſove- 
« reign lord of them; but he is to eat 
an hundred of them every 8 
for his breakfaſts that 1s the greate 
fſanction of his government! God 
for ever bleſs you!” quoth Sancho; 
« I ſubmit to that duty with all my 
© heart; and I will certainly perform 
«© it, though I burſt!' This ſaid, he 
returned into his maſter's chamber; and 
the ſecretary, went away to waſh and 
dreſs himſelf. 

After receiving this embaſſy, Don 
Quixote thought of nathing but ſetting 
out for Madrid, He apprized Don Al- 
varo that he could not in honour ſtay 
one moment longer in Saragoſſa; that 
he was going in purſuit of this haughty 
enemy, who had cpnceived ſuch out- 
rageous deſigns againſt all the barons 
and baroneſſes of Spain. Diſpenſe 
© with me, continued he, © from re- 
© turning you tedious thanks for all 
© the obligations I have received from 
your friendſhip; but be aſſured of 
the aſſiſtance of my invincible arm 
againſt all who ſhall attempt to offend 
you.“ Then directing his diſcourſe 
to his ſquire—* Away, Sancho!“ ſaid 
he; „get ready my arms and Rozinante 
immediately; let us haſten to ſlay the 
© King of Cyprus, and by his death 
© take poſſeſſion of that delicious iſland, 
© the government whereof you claim!“ 
— That's well ſaid, Sir!* quoth San- 
cho; * but I am of opinion it were 
better to go away directly for Cyprus, 
* whilſt Ironſides is abroad. It will be 
eaſier for us to conquer this kingdom 
© in his abſence, than when he is at 
© our heels. You do not know what 
© you ſay,” replied Don Quixote. © How 
© can I fail of meeting him at the place 
appointed? I ſhould then loſe my 
* honour, which is to be preferred be- 
fore all the kingdoms in the world !' 
There is no doubt of that, ſaid 
Don Alvaro; and the noble Don 
* Quixote muſt take heed how he fails 
in that particular,'—- Why ſo much 


69 
* ceremony?” quothSancho, veryearneſt- 
ly. He is not ſo very punctilious, me- 
thinks. He promiſed us that he would 
cut off your head this day in the great 
5 0 of this city; and what is come 
of it? You may go and wait for him 
till your heels grow to the ground! 
He is now trudging away for Ma- 
drid, as if he had a ſquib tied to his 
tail. Giants, quoth Don Quixote, 
are faithleſs and lawleſs perſons; 
their example is no authority for me 
to offend againſt my honour! The 
word of à knight-erraft is ſacred ; 
the very foundations of the earth 
© ſhould be ſhaken, and nature turned 
© topſey- turvey, before a knightſhould 
* beperjured!'—* Beſides, Sancho, ſaid 
Don Alvaro, how juſtly might your 
* illuſtrious maſter be blamed, ſhould, 
© he by his abſence give the lewd Bra- 
marbas the opportunity of raviſhing 
© the Princeſs T rebaſina, and diſabling 
© all the officers of the crown ? Would 
not that beaneternal ſhame to knight- 
© errantry?* The ſquire could have 
wiſhed that the government of the Iſland 
of the Forcemeat-Balls had not de- 
pended on a combat; but finding him- 
ſelf compelled to ſubmit to the ſolid 
reaſons of Tarfe and his maſter, away 
he went to ſaddle Rozinante, and put 
the pannel upon Dapple. Whilſt he 
was preparing for the journey, the 
knight made an end of dreſſing him- 
ſelf, Don Alvaro gave them their 
break faſt; and Don Quixote then bid- 
ding farewel to the Granadine, vaulted 
into his ſaddle, and ſet forth, laden 
with his buckler, and a lance which he 
had cauſed to be made the day before 
the running at the ring. Sancho ſtaid 
ſome time behind, to ore the remains 
of the breakfait in his wallet; then 
taking leave of Don Alvaro and his 
pages, he gut up heavily on his aſs, 
who, having been well pampered in fo 
good a (table, trotted away merrily. 
W hen our adventurers were gone, Don 
Alvaro went to Don Carlos's houſe; 
where they both agreed that they would 
ſet out for Madrid the next day, tak- 
ing a different road from that choſen 
by Don Quixote. 
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OF THE SCUFFLE SANCHO EN- 
GAGED IN WITH A SOLDIER, A8 
HE WAS GOING OUT OP SARA- 


GOSSA, 
AD HOUGH Sancho made 
all the haſte he could, yet 
= he did not overtake his 
maſter till he was juſt go- 
ing out of the town : he 
found him jogging gently 
along with a ragged ſoldier, and a good 
hermit, who were both travelling to- 
wards Caſtile, as well as himſelf. When 
Sancho came up to them, he heard Don 
Quixote aſk the ſoldier from whence 
he came. The ſoldier made anſwer 


I come, Sir, from Flanders, where I 


4 have ſerved the king a confiderable 
time; but a certain misfortune has 
befallen me, which made me quit the 
ſervice ſo haſtily, that I had not time 
to get my diſcharge; and, to add to 
my miſery, I met with four robbers 
on the way, who (tripped me of all I 
was worth. Though I was but one 
to four, I would have defended my- 
ſelf, and perhaps have ſaved my 
pui ſe, had they not aſked it with fiery 

- Mouths !'m- With fiery mouths l“ 


* 
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quoth Sancho, in amazement; * then 
6 = were ſouls from the other world!“ 
The ſoldier, caſting an eye uponSancho, 
and imagining from his looks that he 
was ſome fly peaſant from the environs 
of the city, who had a mind to play up- 
on him, took huff at his reflection, and 
anſwered, in a paſſion—“ How now, 
* flouch! do you pretend to railly me? 
* Bythedreadfvl piece of cannon which 
© Mahomet brought to the ſiege of 
Conſtantinople, if I take you in hand, 
I will give you more knocks with my 
ſtaff than there are hairs in the goat's 
beard of you! I will warrant him, 
the ſcoundrel does not know I have 
beaten more clowns like himſelf than 
© I havedrank gulphs of water, ſince I 
© have been in the king's ſervice! 
Theſe words, though delivered in 2 
threatening tone, did not a whit ſcare 
Sancho; who anſwered —* Fair and 
« ſoftly, maſter ſhaver! Your hand 
© ſhakes alittle, methinks! Why, you 
« good-for-nothing fellow you, have 
« you been and beaten your younger 
brothers? Sure, Don Tatter-rag, we 
© have ſeen othergueſs men than you 
© are! Don't you know that I could 
« mumbleacruſt before you were born? 
The owls and ſparrows ſhall feed on 
« your dog's-head, I warrant you! 
Thus ſaying, he attempted to drive - 
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*. aſs againſt the ſoldier, as it were to 
eek im under foot; but the ſol- 
dier, who did not underſtand jeſting. 
immediately drew out his tilter, and 


wed half a dozen good ſtrokes on 
ear ſhoulders ſo nimbly with the 
at part of it, that Pon Quixote and the 
hermit could not ſave one of them; 
and, at the ſame time catching. hold of 
his foot, whirled him about like a gig, 
and'threw him neck and heels on the 
farther ſide of his aſs. Not thinking 
this enough, he was moving forwards 
to ring a peal upon his ribs, when Don 
uixote interpoſed; and, thruſting him 
ade with the breaſt of Rozinante, ſaid 
to him very magiſterially—* Hold, raſh 
© man! and pay a reſpect to what be- 
© longs to me !'—* Sir,” replied the ſol- 
dier,“ I beg your pardon for my raſh- 
« neſs; I did not know that gentleman 
© had the honour to belong to you!” 
This ſatisfaction appealed the Knight's 
wrath; but Sancho, ſtill moreenraged, 
caught up a great ſtone, and began bel. 
lowing to his maſter very briſkly— 
© Stand aſide, Sir! ſtand aſide! and I 
© will ſend that rake with one blow to 
© the old bawd that bore him!” Don 
Quixote being flower in getting out of 
the way than he thought expedient, he 


cried out again— Stand aſide, I ſay! 


In the devil's name, let me finiſh my 
© own adventures! I don't diſturb you 
© in yours! Huw ſhall I learn to cut 
© giants in two, and to diſenchant rocks 
© and palaces; if you will not let me ſo 
much as chaftiſe that ſcoundrel ? 
© Don't you know it is practice on 
© beggars beards that teaches the bar- 
© ber his trade!“ As ſoon as the words 
were out; he raiſed his arm to throw the 
{tone at his enemy; but the hermit lay- 
ing hold of him, exclaimed—* For the 
8 hee of God, brother, hold your hand! 
Vo not bringyourſelf into more trou- 
ble will yield to nothing, quoth 


Sancho, unleſs the knave owns him 


* ſelf conquered! The hermit perceiv- 


ing ſome hope of an accommodation, 


uitted Sancho, and ran to the ſoldier, 
— Good gentleman ſoldier, that 
poor peaſant is more than half a fool; 
« pray let him alone! — 1 will not 
© meddle with him any more, anſwered 
the ſoldier, *.ſince your reverence de- 
© fires it, and he belongs to that gentle. 
1 man. Upon this promiſe, the her- 
mit took the ſoldier by the hand; and 
daid to Sancho -. Honeſt man, the 


immediately. 


5 


gentleman ſoldier yields himſelf con- 
quered, as you defire: now you may 
be friends, and ſhake hands. No, 
no, father!“ quoth Sancho, that is 
not all; I perceive you do not un- 
derſtand chivalryz maſter Bumpkin 
* ſhall not come off ſo eaſily!' Then 
directing his diſcourſe to the ſoldier 
Thou haughty and monſtrous ſol- 
dier!“ ſaid he, in a very graye man- 
ner, © fince I have conquered thee, I do 
command thee, according to the euſ- 
* tom of knight-errantry, to go with a 
chain about thy neck, and appear be- 
fore the lady-odmirel, Mary Gutier- 
rez, my wife! Thou ſhalt fall down 
at her feet, before my daughter little 
Sancha and the curate, and ſhalt teil 
her how I have overcome thee in 
ſingle combat, or ten to ten!* Hav 
ing ſpoken theſe words, the ſquire 
turned to his maſter, and faid—* Well, 
Sir, what do you think of this? Is 
it thus adventures are to be finiſhed? 
By my faith, you ſee a man may learn 
to bray, if he keeps company with 
aſſes!'— “ Sancho, anſwered Don 
Quixote, * you might have made choice 
© of a nobler compariſon; and have 
* faid, © A man might learn to roar a- 
„ mong lions!“ “As you pleaſe," re- 
plied the ſquire; * it all comes to the 
* ſame. In brief, I can read no book 
* but my own: every man talks as he 
* can, and not as he will; and when a 
word is once gone, there is no calling it 
back. But, to conclude, a man muſt 
not always be a warrjor: beſides, the 
curate often tells us, in his lectures, 
that we muſt be charitable, that God 
may. be merciful to us, $0 there's 
an end of all quarrels, maſter Soldier; 
let us think no more of what is paſt, 
nor of our debts : here, take my hand, 
and be thankful and proud of it; 
and let us be as loving as the four 
fingers and the thumb. As for the 
journey to Argamaſilla, I allow you 
to defer it till Maſter Valentin has 
* cured you of the incurable wounds I 
* have given you.“ The ſoldier took 
Sancho's . very graciouſly, and ex- 
reſſed a kindneſs for him, which the 
oneſt ſquire affectionately embraced 
and, drawing forth a good piece of cold 
meat from his wallet, gave it to him 
The ſoldier returned 
him molt hearty thanks; and, to ſhew 
that he valued the preſent, fell to i 
without delay, by the help of a cru 
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of bread which he pulled out of his 
pocket. 

Thus terminated, in peace and good 
fellowſhip, an affray which at firlt bore 
a very ſanguinary complexion. Sancho 
mounted again on his aſs, without re- 
membering how he had quitted it; and 
all four went on their way together. 
Don Quixote, after muſing a while, 
ſaid to his ſquire—* My ſon Sancho, 
© I am reflecting that you begin to ex- 
© hibit great tokens of courage: if you 
© continue them, you may be capable 
© of taking your degrees in knight-er- 
© rantry.'—* Pray, why ſhould I not?” 
replied Sancho, * Am I not already 
© inured to the fatigues of the profeſ- 
© ſion? And can any body tell me bet- 
© ter than I know myſelf, what baſting 
« and toſſing in a blanket is? No, 
* ſurely! Like maſter, like man: the 
© apprentice often comes to be maſter.” 
The hermit hearing this talk, which 
ſufficiently made known the character 
of our heroes, whiſpered in the ear of 
the ſoldier I am much miſtaken if 
© theſe be not the two madmen we were 
© told of in Saragoſſa.“ The ſoldier 
agreed that there could be no doubt of 
it; and reſolved, with the hermit, to 
divert themſelves at the expence of 
their fellow-travellers, as long as they 
journeyed together. Don Quixote aſk - 
ing them who they were, the hermit an- 


ſwcred that his name was Brother Ste- 


phen; that he was born at Toledo, and 
came now from Rome, whither he had 
been about affairs of moment. The 
ſoldier informed them that his name 
was Don Antonio de Bracamonte, and 
that he was born in the city of Avila, 
They travelled all that day without 
reſting; and towards night, Sancho, 
being unable to deſcry any houſe near 
them, ſaid—* Gentlemen, I have looked 
© all about, and the devil of any thing 
© can I ſee that looks like an inn, and 
© now night draws on!' Bracamonte, 
who knew the country, aſſured them 
that they muſt travel two leagues at 
leaſt before they came to one. Don 
Quixote, hereupon addreſſing the com- 
pany, ſaid—* I obſerve yonder a fair 
© meadow, where, if you will be ruled 
© by me, we will paſs this night: me- 
© thinks we, being all four x us what 
© we are, need not much trouble our- 
© ſelves about an inn. Brother Stephen 
© is uſed to live in ſolitude, and lie on 


6 the ground; and the ſoldier having 


© ments.” 


© ſerved long, muſt needs be inured to 
* fatigue; and can ſleep any where, Ay 
for myſelf and my ſquire, knight. 
© errantry, which we profeſs, has made 
© us enemies to all daintineſs; we are 
© better pleaſed to lie upon the graſs 
than in emperors palaces: and I de. 
* clare to you, that the moſt delightful 
* nights I paſs, are thoſe in which I 
© lie expoſed to the injury of the ele. 
Sancho, though not pre. 
ciſcly of the ſame opinion with his ma. 
ſter, was obſerved, however, on this 
occaſion, to hold his tongue; not that 
he was afraid of offending the dignity 
of knight-errantry, for he never ſpared 
it when he was in a merry mood, but 
becauſe he conſidered this as a caſe of 
neceſſity. The ſoldier and the hermit, 
who were very low in caſh, and relied 
chiefly on Sancho's wallet, anſwered 
the knight, that they were ready to do 
whatſoever he pleaſed : they all, there. 
fore, ſtruck ont of the highway, and 
followed a path which led them into a 
meadow; where a rivulet, more pure 
and tranſparent-than cryſtal, purled in 
fanciful meanders along. Here Don 
Quixote alighting, ſaid to his ſquire— 
Diſmount, my ſon, and take off Ro- 
zinante's bridle, that your aſs and he 
may graze more freely; the herbage 
to me ſrems good,'— I will anſwer 
for it, quoth Sancho, there is no 
cauſe to complain; they will lire 
here like two patriarchs.*—" You are 
© in the right,* ſaid Don — 
© make haſte, and do what I bi you.“ 
The ſquire inſtantly obeyed his matter; 
and, having laid hold of his wallet, 
which was made faſt to Dapple's pan- 
nel, went and ſat him down by the reſt 
on the graſs, ſaying—* So, gentlemen, 
* what think you of it? Is it not time 
to ſee what is in this wallet? What a 
bleſſed condition ſhould we be in, had 
I not taken care to fill it this morn- 
ing? Py my faith, we had made but 
a ſorry ſupper!'—-* Brother Sancho, 
quoth Bracamonte, * your forecaſt can 
never be ſufficiently commended: 
© you- do not look like a man that 
© would go to ſea without biſcuit !'— 
© No, by my troth!* quoth Sancho; 
© for I have often heard ſay, that he 
© who does not look before him, falls 
into the ditch.” This (aid, he emp- 
tied the wallet on Brother Stephen's 
cloak, which ſerved for a table-cloth; 
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machs: I ſay all four; for Don vix- 
ote, contrary to his uſual cuſtom, Kept 
ace with them; and all had been com- 


leat, had they not wanted wine; but. 


as for water _ had their fill. 

Whilſt they fed, Don Quixote put 
ſeveral queſtions to Bracamonte; and, 
among the reſt, whether he had heen at 
any fiege—* I have,” replied the ſoldier; 
« and could give you a very good ac- 
© count of the ſiege of Oſtend, for I 
« was at it; and, by the ſame token, I 
© there received two muſquet-ſhots in 
© my thigh; and, if you pleaſe, I will 
© ſhew you one of my ſhoulders half 
© burnt by a granade the enemy threw 
among five or fix of us, who were 
« attacking a half- moon. If time and 
© place would permit, I could chalk 
© you out exactly the principal fortifi- 
© cations about Oſtend; I would de- 
© ſcribe to you the mouth or the har— 
© bour, ard the quarters of the gene- 
c 
4 
4 
c 
c 
c 


ral officers; where the batteries are 


placed, and where the attacks were 
carried on; but that muſt be ſome 
other time. All I can tell you at 
preſent is, that Oſtend coſt the lives 
of very many brave men.” Sancho, 
who had liſtened attentively to Braca- 
monte's diſcourſe without loſing one 
word, here interrupted him, ſaying— 
© Is it poſſible, Sir, that there ſhould 
© have been never a knight errant 
© among you at that time, to cut off that 
© giant Oſtend's ears? I don't queltion, 
* if my maſter Dan Quixote had been 
© there, but he would have eaten him 
with a grain of ſult. '—"" Numſcull,” 
quoth Don Quixote; Oſtend is a town, 
and not a giant.“ The hermit, ſmil- 
ing, ſaid to the ſquire—* I perceive, 
friend Sancho, you don't trouble your 
© head with geography; it is quite out 
© of your way.'—* On my conſcience,” 
anſwered Sancho, * I have lived very 
© well till this time without knowin 
* what geography is; and I believe I 
* ſhall never go about to learn it, un- 
© leſsit be in the other world : and, by 


* my troth! it does not belong to me,. 


© who am a plain countryman, to un- 
* derſtand all that ſort of lingo. Eve- 
ry man muſt cut his coat according to 
© his cloth.” Like to like, as the devil 
s ſaid to the collier. Give me drink, 
© and do not aſk me how old I am.'— 


Away with it, Sancho!* ſaid Don 


Quixote; © heap proverbs upon pro- 
vr bs, according to your curſed cuſ- 


* 


© tom!'—* Nay, indeed, Sir,“ anſwer- 
ed Sancho, * I believe you have had little 
* cauſe to complain this year; for I have 
taken care to mend that fault. As 
for laſt year, I have not much to ſay 
to it. I own I tumbled them out 
right or wrong; the truth is, a mil- 
lion of them eſcaped me, which they 
might well enough have ſpared put- 
ting into our hiſtory. “ You ought 
© rather to have ſpared uttering them,“ 
replied Don Quixote, * and then they 
would not have been printed. —“ 0 
ho] cried Sancho; * that's worth all 
© the reſt! Why muſt every fooliſh 
word that 1s ſpoken be printed ? But 
no matter; if they print no more than 
I ſhall fay for the time to come, the 
printers will not have ſo much em- 
ployment. Let them alone, I will 
take care of myſelf; all the proverbs 
I ſhall make uſe of for the future, will 
amount but to a ſmall parcel: I will 
chew them a good while before I ſpit 
© them out.* As Sancho ſpoke thus, 
he ſtretched himſelf out at full length; 
and, the proviſion being all eaten, re- 
hgned his carcaſe, with * yawn, into 
the arms of ſlumber. The hermit and 
the ſoldier being both very weary, laid 
them down upon the graſs, and ſoon 
fell aſleep. Even Don Quixote him- 
ſelf, caſting aſide, for ſome ſhort time, 
the heavy burden of his weighty de- 
ligns, taſted the [ſweetneſs of a quiet 
repoſe, 


CHAP, H. 


OF THEDFATH OF BROTHER JAMES, 


AND WHAT HAPPENED Ar HUIS 
FUNERAL. 


A ſoon as day appeared, our tra- 
vellers continued their journey, 


to take the cool of the morning. T 
had ſcarce. gone two leagues, before 
they ſpied abundance of people gather. 
ed together at the foot of a mountain. 
Curioſity leading them to the place to 
know what was the matter, they ſaw, as 
they came near, an eccleſiaſtick talking 
to about fifty or fixty peaſants, who 
ſtood round him. Don Quixote and 
his companions hereupon advancing 
cloſe enough to liſten to his diſcourſe, 
heard him ſpeak as follows:“ You 
* know, my friends, what a ftran 

© life brother James has led for theſe ten 


© years 


74 


years in ſolitude, So carefully he 
avoided the converſation of men, that 
I believe there is not a man among 
us can boaſt that he ever ſaw his face. 
He fed on nothing but roots, re- 
fuſing all the — 2 your charity 
offered him. He was for the mot 
part (hut up in his cave; and we ſhould 
not now have known that he was dead, 
had not fome ſhepherds, who ſome- 
times uſed to ſee him, miſtruſted the 
matter. In ſhort, the auſterity of his 
life has heen ſuch, that he is nothing 
inferior to the ancient @nchorites, 
Let us, then, pay him the laſt duty 
* with the greateſt devotion in our 
© power,* Having thus ſaid, the cler- 
gyman ordered them to dig a grave 
near a tavern which appeared in the 
Gde of the hill, whence he cauſed the 
body of brother James to be brought 
out, that every body might behold it. 
The deceaſed hermit bad a white beard, 
which reached down to his middle; but 
what ſeemed much more extraordinary 
was, that his hair appeared blacker than 
jet. The clergyman, looking on him at- 
tentively, cried out-“ Gracious pow - 
ers! This is, ſurely, not natural!“ At 
the fame time, laying his hand rather 
roughly on the beard, it fell off, to 
the great amazement of the ſpectators. 
Brother Stephen then examtning nicely 
the face and features of the deceaſed, 
ſeemed greatly agitated, “ We mult 
© look into the cave, ſaid the clergy- 
man, * whether there be nothing in it 
* that may explain this myſtery to us.“ 
Having ſo ſaid, he went into the cave; 
and ſoon returned with a little caſket 
in his hands, but half ſhut, which be 
opened—* God be praiſed, gentlemen," 
uoth he, I ſee a paper which will 
« doubtleſs diſcover what we are lo 
© anxiousto know! Hereupon, taking 
out the paper, he read theſe words with 
an audible voice“ You behold, un- 
der the habit of un hermit, a religious 
woman, whom lewd love drew out 
of her monaſtery! Behold the miſe- 
ries of a ſoul given up to that fatal 
paſſion! Happy ſhal! I be, if ten 
years penance can ſatisfy Divine juſ- 
Dees! OT 
Brother Stephen had ſcarcely heard 
theſe words, when he was ſeized with 
ſuch an agony, that it ſhook his whole 
frame: his eye-fight failed him, and 
he ſwooned away in the ſoldier's arms. 
All the ſpeRators, ſurprized at this ac- 
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cident, the canſe whereof they were 
far from imagining, ran haſtily to he 

brother Stephen; whom Don Quixote 
Bracamonte, and Sancho, removed a 
few paces from thence, under ſome 
trees, where they uſed all poſſihie 
means to bring him to himſelf. Inthe 
mean while, the falte brother James 
was put into the grave; and the coun. 
trymen defiring ſome relick of him, di. 
vided his cloak, of which every one 
carried away a piece. When the burial 
was over, the clergyman went to ſee 
brother Stephen, whom, after many 
endeavours, they had at length brought 
to himſelf, though he was not yet able 
to ſpeak. He lifted up his eyes to 
Heaven, and every now and then ſigh. 
ed ſo bitterly, that it gave cavſe to ſu. 
ſpect there was ſomething extraordina. 
ry paſſed within him Ihe clergyman, 
imagining this hermit might be ſome 
way concerned in the religious wo. 
man's ſtory, was reſolved to ſift it out; 
and therefore ſaid to him—* Cheer up, 
brother; and come along with theſe 
« gentlemen to repoſe yourſelf at my 
* bouſe, which is in a village on the 
© other ſide of this hill, where I am 
© curate,'——* That is well ſaid,” cried 
Sancho: let us go, father Stephen; 
do you endeavour to fit my als, and 
© Jet us follow maſter Curatez the ſmell 
* of his kitchen will ſoon cure your 
« diſtemper,.* The hermit having by 
this time recovered his ſpeech, in a 
few words thanked the clergyman, and 
accepted of his offer, Bracamonte 
and Sancho helped him to rite, and {ct 
him upon Dapplez but being yet too 
weak to fit alone, they placed them- 
ſelves, one on each fide, and, ſupport- 
ing him with their hands, proceeded to- 
waids the village. Don Quixote re- 
mounted Rozinante, and followed the 
reſt, without ſpeaking a word; but 
with all the gravity becoming his cha- 
racter. The clergyman, whoſe atten- 
tion had been engaged by the ſituation 
of brother Stephen, was not, hitherto, 
very obſervant of the ſtrange figure of 
the knight-errant; but, at length, look- 
ing at him from head to foot with greater 
earneſtneſs, the more he eyed him the 
more he was amazed, Deſirous, there- 
fore, to diſcover ſomething — 
him, he drew near Bracamonte; and, 
in his ear, aſked Don Quixote's name 
and quality. Bracamonte made no 
ſcruple of telling him the whole wo 
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andi che curate every now and then caſt. 
ing his eyes at Don Quixote whilſt the 
ſoldier ſatisfied his curiofity, the knight, 
who perceived it, endeavoured to carry 
tinſelf with more than ordinary ſtate - 
linefs and gravity, that he might con- 
firm the magnificent account of him- 
felf, which he fuppoſed Bracamonte to 
be communicating. 

They ſoon reached the curste's houſe, 
who immedraely ordered breakfaſt to 
he provided for them, and adviſed bro - 
ther Stephen to go to bed; but the her- 
mit finding his ſtrength return, would 
not yield to if, He break faſted with 
the reſt, and then ſaid to them—“ I 
© muſt own, gentlemen, I am much 
© obliged to yon; and yet I know not 
« whether I oug ht to thank or to. lame 
© you, for having prolonged my duys, 
© fince the idea of the ſpectacle I faw 
put now, will remain imprinted in 
* my foul as long as Ilive, Lill ac- 
* quaint you who the religions woman 
* js that died in this ſolttudez and, at 
© the ſame time, will let you know my 
* own misfortunes: for I cannot tell 
© you her ſtory without giving you my 
© own," The hermit having pauſed 
awhile, as it were to conſider what he 
Was going to lay, went on with his 
diſcourſe, as it is delivered in the en- 
ſuing chapter. 


CHAP. III. 
THESTORY OF THE TWO HERMITS, 


g YONNA Loniſa (for that is 

* the religious woman's name) 
© was born at Toledo. I am the only 
* ſon of a gentlemaw of that city, and 
my name Don Gregory, Donna 
Louiſa was, in birth and fortune, 
* equal to me, anch almoſt of the ſume 
* age, and our parents were neighbours 
© and friends, Being brought up to- 
0 K and ſreing one another every 
day, vr formed a mutual attachment 
for euch other; which, however, be- 
Wing but children, was forgotten as 
* foo as we were parted, Whes I 
* grew old enough to handle à ſword, 
my father ſent me into Flanders, and 
Donna Louifa's friends placed her in 
Da mogaſtery, where ſhe became à nun, 
* and fuhfilled all the duties of her pro- 
feſſion very commendably for ſeveral 
* years, Formy part, Ithoughtof no- 
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thing but honour, and only Rudied 
how to advance myſelf in the ſervices 
At length, Spain concluded à peace, 
and I returned to Toledo, It haps 
pened that, going to a monaſtery to 
viſit a kinſwoman of mine, whilt 1 
was diſeourſing with her, Donna Lou « 
ifa came into the parlour Where we 
were: I knew, and falnted herz and 
we had ſome talk, but the oon with 
drew, after whiſperttyg ſomethiag in 
my kinſwoman's car. All the res 
mainder of the time I ſtaid in the par- 
lour, I felt myſelf greatly difordered, 
though without ſuſpeRing the cauſe. 
I aſked my kinferoman a thouſand 
quettions concerning Donna Loviſay 
yet I thought 1 did it out of mere 
evniofity; and I attributed my dif 
ceompotrnre merely to the lorprise of 
teemg Donna Low {a ſo unexpectedly; 
As toon as I was alone, I ducovered 
my mistake; my religious woman 
came ton often into my thoughts to 
need any other help to undeceive my- 
ſelf: in hort, | felt that paſſion re- 
kindle which had been firlt conceived 
in nfy infancy, and which I thought 
time had quite extinguiſhed, This 
incident ſuthciently evinces how dif- 
ficult it is to efface the firſt impreſ« 
fions of love: I uſed no efforts to curb 
my pnthon;z though, at. the very time 
I gave way to it, I foreſaw a part of 
thoſe misfortunes which have ſince 
befallen me. Solely occupied with 
the deſire of pleaſing Donna Louiſa; 
I figured to myſelt the rapture of 
poſſeſſing her heart, and became in- 
ſenſible to every thing elſe: accord - 
ingly, the very next day I went to viſit 
her; and I diſcloled my pojlion. 
She turned all my words into rail» 
© lery; and I departed, without diſco» 
vering any thingot her thoughts, wo 
© days after, I visited her again; the 
© was willing to renew her pleaſantry: 
I repreſented my ſufferings to her in 
© ſuch a lively and moving manner, 
+ that at length ſhe grew ferrous; andy 
« perceiving the tears trickle down-my 
© cheeks—** How now, Don Gregory!*? 
« quoth ſhe, ©* Do * think ,yow are 
« ſtill talking to that Donna Louiſa 
«© ho could then hear you without of- 
« fende? Thoſe days are paſt. Jam a 
„ religious woman: I have renounced 
« the world, I muſt not cheriſh your 
„love: fly from me! Since abſence 


« once bamibed * your thoughts 
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4% yon wilt eaſily forget me a ſecond 
£ time.” Inuttering theſe words, ſhe 
* quitted me ſo abruptly, that I had not 
© time to anſwer her. I plainly per- 
* ceived her deſign was to put me out 
of all hope; and, having no cauſe to 
* complain of a ſeverity which was the 
duty of her profeſſion, I withdrew, 
© reſolving to be gone from Toledo: in 
© ſhort, my father having given me 
* Jeave to travel, I ſet out, ſoon after, 
© for Italy. T went to Barcelona; 
© and thence, by ſea, mto Lombardy. 
© IT viſited the courts of Mantua, Par- 
* ma, Modena, and Florence; but all 
to no purpoſe; Donna Loviſa pur- 
* ſued me every where, and triumphed 
over the moſt beautiful women I could 
«4 behold: in a word, all the benefit I 
* reaped by my travels, was only the 
* conviction that they heightened my 
* paſſion, Defpairing to overcome it, 
returned to Spam. When I reached 
© Toledo, I hafted to the monaſtery, to 
© enquire for Donna Louifa; but ſhe 
© ſent word, that ſhe could not ſpeak 
© to me; and returned the ſame anſwer 
for ſeveral days following. All this 
© did not daunt me; I affumed various 
© diſguiſes; and once, among the reſt, 
© T habited myſelf in the dreſs of a 
© Franciſcan friar, and with a falſe 
name endeavoured to draw her into 
the parlour: but ſhe was as ingenious 
in diſcovering my frauds, as I was in 
contriving > aſe and diſappointed 
all the various ſhapes which love made 
me put myſelf into for the fake of ſee- 
© So many difficulties, one might 
think, would have brought me to 
myſelf; but when paſſion is raiſed to 
a certain pitch, there is nothing in na- 
ture can curb it. At length, I fell 
fick through grief; and the fever was 
© fo violent, that for two days it was not 
© known whether I ſhould live or die. 
* Youth, at length, prevailed; but my 
© love, inſtead of declining, ſeemed to 
gather more ſtrength: in this deſpe- 
© rate condition, I refuſed all helps 
© from phyſick, and was reſolved on 
„death. This was my condition, 
© when an old woman came one day 
© into my chamber; and, deſiring to 
© talk to me in private, told me that 
* Donna Lonifa had ſent her to let me 
© know ſhe was very much troubled at 
© my ſickneſs: © And here is a little 
“ note,” added the old woman, © which 
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© ſhe charged me to deliver into 
% own hand.“ I was fo ſurprized at 
© this unexpected accident, that I gazed 
© on the old woman a good while, 
© without ſpeaking a word, not darin 

© to believe what the ſaid. 3 
© took the note, and in it found theſe 
* words—*< Live, Don Gregory! Don- 
© naLoviſa commands you: ſhe would 
© be ever comfortleſs, hould ſhe have 
% cauſe to accuſe herſelf of your 
„ death.” Imagine to yourſelves my 
© tranſports at that moment! The 
* emotion I ſuſtained was ſo t, 
© that it heightened my fever: how. 
© ever, I did not fail to call up all my 
© ſtrength; and, with a tremblin 

© hand, wrote this anſwer" I wi 

te live, Madam, fince you command 
* me; but it ſhall only be to die at 
« your feet, for joy that I have excited 
„you to compaſhon.” The old wo- 
man having quitted me, I refolvedto 
commence my obedience to Donna 
Louiſa; and demanded of my phyſi. 
cians, who entered the room at that 
moment, a medicine which I had hi- 
therto refuſed, in hatred of my life: 
they found me too much diſturbed to 
give it me; and, by unanimous con- 
ent, contrary to their former prac- 
tice, judged it expedient to defer it 
till the next day. However, my 
mind being more at eaſe, I began to 
mend; and in a few days found 
myſelf in a condition to go and make 
my acknowledgments to Donna Lou- 
Ha. She did not refuſe to ſee me this 
time; ſhe received me with a ſmiling 
© countenance. ** Well, Don Gre- 
6 gory” quoth the, “are you per- 
« fectly recovered of your indiſpoſi- 
% tion P”'—©* Yes, Madam!*” replied 
© I; „and I come to return you thanks 
« as my deliverer.”"* I could not 
& find in my heart,“ ſaid ſhe, * to 
“ ſuffer the death of a man whom I 
«© ſo much eſteemed: but I hope you 
«« will not make an ill uſe of what! 
© have done for you; and that you 
© will endeavour to caft from you all 
* that may be deſtructive to your in- 
Ward peace. I am willing, for your 
% comfort, in the circumſtances you 
« are in, to overcome myſelf; and to 
«© own, that had I ſtaid in the world, 
* I would have preferred you before 
© all mankind. After this, be not i 
«© unjuſt as to complain of Donns 
Louiſa; endeavour to forget wee 
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« ſhe will endeavour to ſhun you: this 
« js what I require of you.” — Alas!“ 
« ſaid I, interrupting her, that is the 
& only thing you muſt not exact of my 
« obedience; the will and reaſon are 
« but feeble weapons againſt fo fierce 
* a love as mine, I have already tried 
« the cure of abſence: grant me, Ma- 
a dam, the liberty to 1 you, and 
« ſometimes to tell you of it. You 
« know with how much reſpect I ſerved 
« you, even when you might have been 
« mine! I will not deviate from my- 
« ſelf hereafter; and I will fo govern 
« my paſſion, that your ſeverity ſhall 
« be ſatisfied,” —** Alas! what would 
« the world ſay of me, faid fhe, in 
* a languifhing tone, „if 1 ſhould 
continue ſeeing you, when I can no 
longer permit you to love me? What 
trouble Would you expoſe me to! 
« I will conceal my love,“ replied I, 
« fo carefully, that all the world ſhall 
« be a ſtranger to it,” And ſhall 
*« not I know it, Don Gregory?“ ſaid 
«© ſhe, ** Do you think I make no ac- 
« count of my own efteem? What 
opinion could J entertain of myſelf, 
“ were I ſenſible I was guilty of fail- 
« ing in my duty? But could I over- 
* come that nicety, yet I ſhould be 
« afraid of forfeiting your eſteem, by 
e condeſcending to what you propoſe. 
—** How, Madam,” quoth I, ſhould 
« I value you leſs, if you loved me? 
Let me beg of you not to plunge me 
« into deſpair! my paſhon is ſo pure 
„% and diſintereſted, that you may al- 


„low of it without any ſcruple.” — 


« No, no!“ cried Donna Louiſa, in 


' © diforder; I am not now what I was: 


« withdraw! and never talk to me of a 
es Jove 1 neither will nor ought to hear 
« off << Well, then, Madam, an- 
© ſwered I, in a heat, © | muſt rid you 
“ of the complaints of an unhappy 
* man! I muſt die, to avoid evils a 
* thouſand times worſe than death! I 
% ſee plainly that my life or death is 
% equally indifferent to you, fince you 
% will no longer endure my preſence!” 
© As I ſpoke theſe words, I made ſome 
s to be gone; but Donna Louiſa 
ped me, ſaying Don Gregory, 
at are you going to do? Alas!” 
added ſhe, dropping ſome tears againſt 
© her will, „hat would become of 
« me, if I were to anſwer for your 
„ death? Live, to ſpare me a trouble 


* which would be the utmoſt trial of 
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e my conftancy!” —© Madam, ſaid 
© I, “ either be more cruel, or make 
« me at once happy by giving me 
leave to love you! Come to ſome re- 
% ſolution.— ““ I know not what 1 
« with, nor what I am to do,” an- 
« ſwered ſhe; * all know at preſent” 
„is, that I cannot conſent you ſhould” 
% die, nor forbid you to live for me.“ 
This ſaid, ſhe bluſhed, and withdrew, 
* not daring to ſtay any longer with a 
man who had gained ſo much upon 
her. For my part, I went away well 
pleaſed with this viſit, and did not 
deſpair of overcoming all thofe nioe- 
ties of virtue and honour, which 
ſtood between Donna Louiſa and my 
love. I was not deceived in my ex- 
pectation: after ſome few viſits, ſhe 
owned her affection was not inferior 
to mine; and (he gave me leave to 
love her, provided I always kept m 
paſhon within the bounds of reſpect 
and innocence. 
No day paſſed without ſeeing her; 
but ſuch frequent viſits — 
exciting the ſuſpicion of the nuns, 
who are generally curious and jea- 
lous, we agreed that we would ſee 
one another but twice a week. By 
this precaution, we thought we had 
ſecured the ſecreſy of our affairs: we 
wrote to one another every day, and 
reciprocally fent a thouſand little 
retents. All this while I had vio- 
ent impulſes, which I durſt not diſ- 
cover to Donna Louiſa, for fear of in- 
curring her diſpleaſure; but an acci- 
dent happened, which gave me the 
opportunity of diſcloſing my mind. 
Some of the nuns had taken notice 
of our viſits, and acquainted the 
prioreſs; who, to break off our cor- 
reſpondence, ordered Donna Louiſa 
to forbid my coming to the mona 
ſtery. She told it me with tears in 
her eyes; and ſeemed ſo concerned 
and exaſperated againſt the prioreſs 
and the nuns, that I thought I could 
never have a better op 3 to 
opoſe carrying her off. She was 
bott ck ataded at the propoſal, 
as ſhe would have been if this affair 
had not happened; yet the rejected it 
with fo much harſhneſs, that I had 
almoſt reſolved never to mention it to 
her again, However, a ſeparation - 
* threatening us, and the time being 
© ſhort, I 3 her to * to a 
« ſpeedy reſolution: I begged, I wept; 
N L 2 I made 
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© I made ſo many vows, that I per- 
© ceived her reſiſtance was only a ſmall 
© remainder of honour, eaſy enough to 
© be overthrown. Ia concluſion, after 
© ſome difficulties, ſhe conſented to be 
© ftolen away: we contrived the plan 
© of it; and we put it in execution 
eight days after, in the manner. ſol 
© lowing. I opened my father's cloſet 
with a falſe key, and took out as 
much gold 1s I could conveniently 
carr away: I alſo found means to 
ſeize my mother's jewels; and one 
night, when I thought all the houſe 
was faſt aſleep, I took the two beſt 
horſes out of the ſtable, and went 
away to the monaltery, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve. The 
nuns were all retired to their cells; 
Donna Louiſa was alſo in hers, in 
order to throw off her religious ha- 
bit, and to put on a fuit of cloaths 1 
had ſent her the day before, I ſhould 
inform you, that at this time ſhe had 
the charge of the church and veſtry, 
the keys whereof the was wont to 
carry to the prioreſs; but that night, 
inſtead of ſhutting the doors, ſhe left 
them all open. Thus ſhe got out at 
the church-door, and came to -the 
place where I expected her. I was 
ſo overjoyed to have Donna Louiſa 
in my power, that I could not for- 
bear holding ber a long time claſped 
jn my arms, without conſidering that 
E we bad not a moment to loſe. She 
put me in mind of it; and, having 
* helped her on the horſe I thought 
the moſt gentle, I mounted the other, 
£ and we took the road fer Liſbon, 
s both of us egually-pleaſed that we 
« were now ein a way to follow our in- 
© clinations without reſtraint; but not 
© without ſuch apprehenſions, as in a 
great meaſure moderated the-exceſs 
© of our pleafure; for we did not queſ- 
c tion but that the next day men would 
be ſent out every way in purſuit of us. 
We travelled all that night and the 
«© following days without ſtopping any 
© Joager than was abſolutely neceſſary 
© to reſt our horſes, and gained the 
© frontiers of Portugal as expediciouſly 
© as poſſible: then we began to be.out 
© of fear, and made eaſy journies to 
Liſþon. There we took many ſer- 
vants, hired a fine houſe, furniſhed 
it richly, and ſet up an equipage. 
We began, like ſtrangers, to admit 
of opmpangy 2nd; ins Hoot page, 
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our houſe became the rendezvous of 
all the young people of the city. We 
counterfeited a marriage certificate; 
and, under that protection, gave our. 
ſelves up to the fatal pleaſures of 3 
guilty paſſion, living as contentedly 
as.if we had been canſcious of no 
crime,” | 
Here the hermit was interrupted by 
the outcries of. Sancho; who, return. 
ing from the kitchen, where he had 
been at breakfaſt with the curate's fer. 
vant, came blubbering inta the room, 
tearing his beard and hair. What ig 
© the matter, Sancho?“ quoth Don 
Quixote. O, Sir!“ anſwered the dif. 
confolate ſquire, We may now have 
© done with chivalry, and go home 
© again! A clodpate of a peaſant that 
was below, has taken away our en. 
chanted club, and is run off with it 
as ſwift as an elephant.*'—* You 
© mean as ſwift as a fawn,” ſaid Don 
Quixote: but you are in the wrong, 
Sancho, to be as much concerned at 
an accident of this ſort, as if you had 
© loſt your wife and children,'—* 0 
my dear club!” cried Sancho, without 
Og his maſter, club of my own 
+ bowels! I ſhall never ſee you again 
then | Unhappy mother that. beget 
you! A gurſe on the clown that ſtole 
you! May you only ſerve to break 
his bones !l—-Ncw we may even give 
ourſelves up to the enchayters! they 
will ſteal the very teeth out of our 
mouths !'—* Take comfort, child,” 
ſaid Don Quiet; © I own we have a 
* conhderable loſs of Archbiſhop Tur» 
« pin's club; but the enchanters can- 
not take my. valour and my ſtrength 
* from me; and I need no other wea- 
* pons to overcome them.“ The ſol⸗ 
dier and the curate, uniting their con- 
ſolations to thoſeof the knight, at length 
made ſhift to pacify Sancho: and the 
8 then proſecuted his ſtory as fol · 
os. 5 
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THE CONCLUSION OF THE STORY 
OF TUE TWO HERMITS. DON 
QUIXOTE IN A DREADFUL RAGE, 


ſ ONNA Louiſa and myſelf 
© were at Liſbon,” continued 
the hermit, in the condition I have 
* alxeagy, told you, Having ran 
. : 1 ; = 0 
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£ the value of twenty thouſand ducats, 
« we might, with good management, 
© have ſecured ourſelves a long time 
« agaiuſt want; but we lived ſo extra- 
c vagantly, that at two years end our 
© money was gone. We were forced 
to part with our equipage, to diſmiſs 
© our ſervants, and to fell our goods 
« by piece-meal, for preſent ſubſiſt- 
* ence, Being now reduced to the lait 
« extremity, I diſpoſed of all mycloaths 
for ready- money, and went away to 
« a gaming-houſe to try my fortune; 
« reſolving either to win a ſum ſufficient 
« to ſet us up again, or to haſten our 
© ruin: the latter of theſe happened. I 
« loſt all, to my very ſword and cloak; 
and, having no more to loſe, returned 
home to Donna Louiſa, who expected 
me, making ſad reflections on our de- 
© plorable condition. Her affliftion 
vas doubled at being informed that I 
© had loſt all the remainder of our mo- 
t ney: ſhe wept bitterly; and I myſelf 
© could not forbear ſhedding tears, 
«© Madam,” ſaid I, “ you have ſuffi- 
te cient cauſe to hate me; I have forced 
« you from your ſanctuary, to make you 
« miſerable: had it not been for me, 
*« your days had ſtill glided on in inno- 
« cence and peace. Alas! why did 
* not you rather ſuifer me to die? Why 
* have you preſerved a life ſo fatal to 
&« yourſelf ?””—** My dear Don Gre- 
“ gory, anſwered Donna Lowdſa, 
« ceaſe to impute to yourſelt my miſ- 
« fortunes! I have drawn them on 
e myſelf by my crimes, and Heaven 
„ puniſhes me as I have deſerved; it 
« 15 rather you who ought to hold me 
te in abhorrence. I have been the caule 
* of your parents inconſolable grief; 
tg _— of their death; by taking 
& from them their only ſon; and that, 
& too, in ſuch a manner as admits of 
c ng comfort: in a word, I have ruin- 
* ed you!” In this manner, Donna 
* Louiſa and myſelf, inſtead of re- 
« proaching each other, did but mu- 
F tually condole and affect ourſelves; 
© and, what is yet ſtraoger, our cala- 
© mity was ſo = from extinguiſhing 
our paſſion, that it rather ſeemed to 
give it new life, 

* Howeyer, it being abſolutely neceſ- 
* ſary to come to tome reſolution, I 
told Donna Louiſa, that, having made 
* ſuch a figure in the city ef Liſbon, it 
# was requiſite we ſhould immediately 
f r8move to ſome other place; where, 


* having never been known to any 
: body, we might eaſily conceal our 
, quia ity, and live in obſcurityz I 
© ſerving ſome man of quality, and ſhe 
* working at her needle: ſhe approved 
© of my project; and that very night 
© we ſet out from Liſbon on foot, and 
* very ill clad, We ſtopped at every 
village we came to, and begged from 
© door to door: my greateſt afflict ion 
© was to ſee the ſufferings of Donna 
© Loviſa, whoſe feet were bliftered 
with walking. I made her reſt oft- 
© en; and ſometimes carried her upon 
my back. In this manner we went to 
* Badajoz, a frontier city of Caſtile. 
© We were forced to take up our abode 
in the hoſpital, having no money to 
6 pay for a lodging: but we lay — 
only one night; for the next Jay an 
* accident befel us which might be 
© looked upon as fortunate, conſider- 
© ing our condition. It is to be ob- 
© ſerved, that the magiſtrates of Bada« 
© joz, to keep the city free from vaga- 
© bonds, appoint inſpectors to viſit the 
* hoſpital every day, and to take a par- 
© ticular account of the wants and of 
© the circumſtances of all ſtrangers 
that repair to it: as ſoon as the in- 
ſpector, whoſe turn it was that day, 
c ow Donna Louiſa, he aſked her 
© what countrywoman ſhe was. I an- 
« {wered, that we were both of Valla- 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
. 
6 


dolid, and that we were man and 


wife; and then drew out the certiſi- 


cate which I had forged at, Liſbon; 
the inſpector, having ſeen it, ſeemed 
ſatisfied, and aſked what brought us 
to Badajoz, and what was our pra- 
feſſion. Donna Louiſa anſwered, 
© that ſhe was by trade a ſempſtcels, 
© and that ſhe had always ſerved per- 
« ſons of quality; and that we were 
* now. come to Badajoz, wiſhing to 
«© ſettle there. The inſpector told us 
© that, if what we ſaid was true, he 
« would take care of us; and, if we 
« did not want the will, we ſhould not 
« want for employment: then he or- 
« dered one of his ſervants to carry us 
6 to his houſe. We thanked him, as 
the thing ſeemed to deſerve; and 
« when he was gone, we, dehred the 
« (ervant to tell us his maſter's name 
and quality. © His name is Don 
4% Franciſco de I'urna,” ſaid the fer- 
© yant: ** he is of one of the beſt fami- 


«© Jes in this city; he is an old batche- . 


„ lor, very rich, who ſpends all he has 
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We were 
very glad we had met with that in- 
ſpector, from whom we hoped to re- 


© ceive ſome relief. He came home 
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0 after us: he aſked us ſeveral 
queſtions concerning our matriage; 
7 the reaſons wt obliged 9 — 
leave Valladolid. He examined us 
apart, to try whether he could catch 
us tripping: but we had framed ſuch 
a plauſible ſtory, and concerted it ſo 
perfectly, that he thought us worthy 
of his compaſſion. He, therefore, 
hired a chamber for us, and pur- 
chaſed all the neceſſaries for houſe- 
keeping: behdes this, he gave us a 
month's ſubſiſtence in money, and 
cloathed us from head to foot. In 
ſhort, he plentifully ſupplied all our 


wants: we were ſo ſenfible of his 


1 that we gave him a thou- 
and bleſſings; but we were too 
wicked to deſerve that Heaven ſhould 
ſuffer us long to live happy. 

© Though Donna Loviſa wore only 
a plain ſtuff ſdit, yet ſhe looked very 
lovely; and I ſoon ſuſpected that Don 
Franciſco de Furna was not inſenſi- 
ble of her charms. It is true, he 
had never yet, in his diſcourſe with 
her, ſuffered any thing to eſcape him' 
that could juſtify my jealouſy; but 


he ſeemed to me to look upon her 
with a tender and paſſionate eye; and, 


perhaps, becauſe I was ſo fond of 
er, I fancied every body that ſaw her 
was equally enamoured. Donna 
Louiſa, who had not taken notice of 
what I imagined myſelf to have ob- 
ſerved, ridiculed my penetration; but 
one day, having left her at home 


alone, ſhe was convinced that I Was 


not miſtaken. Don Franciſco went 
to ſee her; ind; after talking of in- 
different things, Jooking on fer very 
amorouſly, he faid—* I cannot but 
blame you, Madam, for concealing 
from me who you really are; ſince 
your behaviour ſufficiently betrays 
you: you are too witty and polite 
or one of mean condition; and your 
huſband has too much the air of 
quality to be of low birth. I am 
wholly yours, Madam; I offer you 
my eftate and my ſervice; 1s not this 
enough to deſerve that you ſhould 
put ſome confidence in me? Don- 


© na Louiſa looked down bluſhing, and 
£ ſaid—*<*< Sir, ſince I have received ſo 


« many fayoprs at your hand, ] ca 4 Donna Louiſa's reputation, arid we 
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them occaſion of becoming friendly 


no longer conceal myſelf from you; 
and —— own, that 4 buſband and 
I are of the beſt families of Toledo: 
and, to give you our ſtory in a word, 
we loved one another; but there be. 
ing a mortal hatred between our fa. 
mil ies, we thought they would never 
give their conſent to our 3 
and therefore my huſband, after 
having married me privately, ſtole 
me away. We have lived fome time 
at Liſbon, where we ſpent all our 
money extravagantly, Mill hopin 
that our parents might be reconcil 
and that our marriage might pive 


- 


to us : but we are informed that = 
are more our enemies than. ever, and 
would uſe us with the utmoſt 4 


if we were in their power. I 
induced us to come to Badajoz, fi 
the purpoſe of ' concealment, reſoly- 
ing to endure any hardſhips whats. 
ſoe ver, rather than return to To- 
ledo. Don Franciſco believed all 
that Donna Louiſa ſaid to him, and 
made her freſh tenders of his ſervice 
but in terms ſo lively, that ſhe ha 
no reaſon to doubt any _ of his 
being in love with her. The next 
day de ſent a piece of fine ſilk to 
cloath her, and a purſe of ducats; 
and few days paſſed without his mak- 
ing her ſome preſent. | 


As ſoon as we began to appear in 


better garb, ill tongues did not ſpare 
Donna Loviſa; and it was believed 
that Don Franciſco had an unlawful 
familiarity with her. Upon this ſup- 
poſition ſeveral perſons were deſirous 
of becoming acquainted With Donna 
Lou — ſome 5 themſelyes 
very cloſely, in hopes icipati 

her your, 80 — Bk 2 
to be offenſive to me, and I was many 
times in the mind to fight them; but 
conſidering the ill conſequences. of 
ſuch a ſtep, I left it to Donna Loui · 
ſa's contrivance to rid me of my rivals, 
She treated them ſo harſhly, that 
ſome of them defiſted ; but others 


were the more inflamed, ' and re- 


doubled their courtſhip. By day they 
followed us whereſoever we went, and 
they ſpent the nights under our win- 
dows, ſinging and playing on all ſorts 
of muſical inſtruments. All this 
ſeemed to confirm the ill reports 


© which were ſpread abroad againſt 
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i thought of nothing but the means of 
« ridding ourſelves of theſe gallants. 
At length, they one night fought in 
the ſtreet; and one of them was left 
dead upon the ſpot, who proved to be 
the ſon of one of the chief magi- 
« ftrates of the city. As ſoon as the 
* nature of the thing was known, 
Donna Loviſa was ſeized and thrown 
into priſon. I ſhould alſo have been 
« apprehended had I been at home; but 
© Twas then at Franciſco's houſe: and 
© as ſoon as ever I heard the news, 
« fearing to fall into the hands of juſ- 
« tice, which I had ſo much cauſe to 
+ be apprehenſive of, I left Don Fran- 
© ciſco abruptly; and it being then 


* Geparted for Merida, I had ſcarce 
gone half way, when reflecting that 
© Donna Louiſa was left behind, ex- 
* poſed to the utmoſt calamities, I felt 
* myſelf unable ro withſtand the ap- 
* prehenſion; and therefore, deſpiſin 
the danger that had at firſt — 
* me, I returned to Badajoz, and went 
directly to Don Franciſco's houſe. 
© He told me, that by his intereſt he 
© hadprocured the releaſement of Don- 
© na Louiſa; but that the very night 
after her diſcharge ſhe had —4— 
© ed; and though be had made the moſt 
* diligent ſearch and enquiry, he could 
© never hear of her. 1 at firſt ima- 
* gined that Don Franciſco had con- 
* cealed her, in the hope that, during 
* my abſence, he might prevail on her 
to gratify his paſſion; but his afflic- 
tion for her loſs appeared fo ſincere, 
that I no longer ſuſpected him of that 
* artifice, I ſpent ſeveral years in 
* ſeeking Donna Louiſa in moſt parts 
© of Spain and Portugal; and not 
ing her, I believed Heaven had taken 
compaſſion on her, and inſpired her 
* with the thoughts of ſhutting herſelf 
© up in ſome monaſtery to lament her 
© fins, At the ſame time, I felt I 
know not what divine impulſe, which 
* carried me away, In ſhort, I went 
© to Rome; and having received the 
* Pope's abſolution, as I defired, I re- 
* turned to Spain in the habit you ſee, 
* reſolving to dedicate the remainder of 
my life to penance, as ſome atonement 
| * for my former irregularities. I was 
* deſirous of becoming a Carthuſian; 
* but Providence, having brought me 
© hither, ſeems to require me to follow 
* the example of Donna Louiſa; and 


night, I got ſafe out of Badajoz, and 


nd 
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* that, like her, I ſhould breathe my 
© laſt in this ſolitude.” 

Don Gregory having ended his diſ- 
courſe, the curate commended his re- 
ſolution; and ſaid it would be oppoſing 
the will of God to contradi&t him. 
Don Quixote took upon him to talk in 
his turn; and inveighing againſt ſuch as 
blindly devote themſelves to the plea- 
ſures of love, proved, by a thouſand 
inſtances gathered out of hiſtory, that 
man could never be too much upon his 
E againſt that dangerous paſſion. 

n ſhort, he diſcourſed on this ſubje& 
ſo ſenſibly, that the curate began to 
think all falſe that he had been told 


concerning the knight's inſanity; and 


the hermit himſelf was ſo much ſur- 
prized, that he could not forbear ſay- 
mg—* In truth, Sir, there is no hear- 
ing without admiring you. How is 
it poſſible that, being a man of ſv 
much good ſenſe and judgment as 
you have now made appear, you can 
perſuade yourſelf there ever really 
exiſted any knights-errantꝰ Mr. Cu- 
rate, continued he, you ſee here a 

rſon of extraordinary worth; he 

as but one fault, which is, that he 
will not be undeceived as to the falſe- 
hood of books of knight-errantry, 
but believes them to be true and au- 
thentick. Aſſiſt me, I beſcech you, 
© in eonvincing him of his error.“ The 
curate, who was a very pious and un- 
derſtanding man, offered to ſecond the 
hermit. Accordingly, they both began 
to diſcourſe with Don Quixote, and la- 
boured to undeceive him. They uſed 
every argument to difſuade him from 
continuing the practice of knight-er- 
rantry, alledging all that ſound reaſon 
could urge on the ſubjeft. They em- 
ployed entreaties, examples, and per- 
ſuaſions. The curate proceeded ſo far 
as to quote the canons of the church; 
and brother Stephen cited the conſtitu- 
tions of ancient anchorites. But their 
eloquence was all loſt; for the knight 
waxed into as great a paſſion as if they 
had perſuaded bim to permit the giant 
Bramarbas to cut off his head; and, 
looking on the clergyman with a ſcorn- 
ful diſdain, ſaid—* Pray, Mr. Cu- 
© rate, do you mind your lectures; and 
© take notice that there have not only 
© formerly been knights-errant, but 
c that there are ſuch Kin, and will be 
© to the end of the world, in ſpite of 
© all the country curates upon the face 
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© of the earth!—And as for you, bro- 
* ther Stephen—or Don Gregory, con- 
tinued he, turning to the hermit, © or 
© what other name ſoever may be given 
to a raviſher of nuns; remember, 
that I know better than you, whether 
the books of knight-errantry contain 
truths or falſhoods, You talk to no 
purpoſe: all your words will not 
mcve me; I am not ſo eaſy to be de- 
luded as a poor filly nun, Take my 
advice; and, inſtead of loſing time 
© abont what does not belong to you, 
© begin, without farther delay, that ri. 
© porous penance you propoſe to your- 
6 belt, for you ſtand in great need of it.” 
Having ſpoken theſe words, he ordered 


Sancho to bridle Rozinante; and, in 


ſpite of all they could ſay to him, de- 
parted that inſtant. The ſoldier, who 
hitherto had obſerved an exact neu- 
trality, was now ebliged to declare him- 
ſelf; that is, either to quit Don Quix- 
ote, or hrother Stephen: taking, there- 
fore, that ſide which feemed moſt for his 
intereſt, he accompanied the knight, 
who he reckoned would bear hischarges 
as far as Siguenza. 


CHAP, V. 


TEE CURIOUS DISCOURSE DON 
QUIXOTE HELD WITH BRACA- 
MONTE AND SANcHO. AND THE 
FINE STORY OF THE GEESE, 


HE hero of La Mancha was fo 

enraged againſt the. curate and 
the hermit, that Bracamonte and San- 
cho had enough to do to appeaſe him. 
© Is it poſſible,” ſaid he, © that I muſt 
© every where meet with people who 
© call in queſtion the exiſtence of 
knight errantry?“—“ For my part," 
anſwered the ſoldier, * I never made any 
doubt of it; but I believe it as firmly, 
© as if I had really feen them in fleſh 
© and bones. We muſt not ſpeak ill of 
© our neighbours ; but, to ſay the truth, 


© I would not truſt too much to brother 
© Stephen: perhaps he has been de- 


* bauched by enchanters to cry down 
What do we know! A 
man Who could be ſo wicked as to 
© ſteal a nun? may likely enough con- 
© trivetodebauch a knight from knight- 
© errantry,'——* That's likely enough,” 
quoth Sancho; * and the ſpark would 


come off again with going back to 


© Rome for his pardon.” . It may 
very well be, replied Don Quixote: 
for you can never imagine, Don Bra. 
© camonte, the various contrivances of 
© enchanters to ſuppreſs knight. er. 
rantry: and it is not long fince 
Archbiſhop Turpin, whom they brih. 
ed for that purpoſe, employed all his 
eloquence to perſuade me to forſake 
this noble profeſſion. ”'—* Archbiſhop 
Turpin !* cried Bracamonte, Javgh. 
ing; good God ! ſure you don't fay ſo! 


os a 6 . 0 


© Is that prelate in this world ſtill? J 


© thought he had been dead I know not 
© how many ages ago.'—" It was gene. 
© rally ſo believed till now,” replied 
the knight, © becauſe he vaniſhed about 
© ſeven hundred years ſinee. But I, who 
© am acquainted with all that relates 
to him, do know, that an enchanter 
going over to Afia to ſeek him among 
many other Chriſtian princes, who 

had engaged in a crufade for the de. 
livery of the holy city our of the 
© hands of Infidels, enchanted hm 
© for ſome ages,'—* If ſo, Sir," faid 
Bracamonte, * enchanters have power 
© to' prolong the lives of thoſe they en- 
© chant,'—"" Who doubts it?' anſwer. 
ed Don Quixote. Orlando has been 
© ſopreſerved by the Moorrſhenichanter, 
© as may appear by the combat I had 
© but the other day with that Paladin. 
—* According to that, quoth the ſol- 
dier, © the enchanters themſelves never 
die.“ They are not immortal,“ re- 
plied the knight; “for all mankind is 
« ſubje to death: but enchanters out- 
live hundreds of ages; years to them 
are like moments to us, and there- 
fore it is that they generally have ve- 
nerable aſpects, and long grey beards. 
— Why, then,” quoth Sancho, in his 
turn, © has the Mooriſh enchanter ared 
© beard? I durſt lay a wager it is be- 
© cauſe he is too young as yet, not being 
© perhaps above ſeven or eight hun- 
© dred years old.“ That may” very 
© well be,“ ſaid Don Quixote; for all 
enchanters have not grey beards; and 
© ſome of them grow grey toward! 
* their latter days. —“ But, pray, Sit 
Knight, ſaid the ſoldier; “ tell us, 
to what purpoſe did the necromancer 
© enchant Archbiſhop' Turpin ?'— To 
© diſſuade me from knight-errantry, 
replied Don Quixote; * and the wholt 
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matter was thus: the enchanter even 
then foreſeeing that I ſhould follow 
© knight-errrantry at this time, and 

6 might 
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e might be the means of reſtoring that 
« order, made choice of Archbiſhop 
© Turpin, a crafty and eloquent per- 
« ſon, to ſeduce me from it. To this 
« purpoſe he inſpired into him a per- 
t 2 averkonto knight-errantry,which 
© he had till then profeſſed with ho- 
« nour; and having at length prevailed 
upon him to quit his archbiſhoprick 
« of Rheims, he made him a preben- 
« dary at Ateca; PReng him there by 
© the name of Matter Valentin, as well 
© knowing I ſhould paſs through that 
place in the courſe of my adventures,” 
——* Od's my life!“ quoth the ſoldier, 
laughing at ſuch a mad conceit, the 
« enchanter ſerved him a baſe trick, 
then, to make him quit an arch- 
© biſhoprick for a prebend at Ateca! 
© By my troth, had I been the arch- 
© biſbop, I would never have conſented 
© to ſo ill a bargain; that is, as the 
proverb ſays, for the biſhop to turn 
© clerk !'—* Don't think muchof that, 
quoth Sancho; for I have heard our 
© curate, who underſtands the ways 
© of ſorcerers very well, ſay, that they 
© will often make us take oaken leaves 
for pure gold, and bits of glaſs for 
© diamonds; and thercforetheenchanter 
might very well make Maſter Valen- 


© tin take a 2 for an arch 
0 


© bilhoprick; for, let me tell ye, the 
q © devil is very crafty.'*——* I am of your 
© opinion, brother Sancho, anſwered 
the ſoldier; I believe the magician has 
made that juggle paſs upon him. 
© The cowardly archbiſhop,” ſaid Don 
Quixote, made a very formal ha- 
* rangue to me in his houſe, to induce 
me to forſake knight-errantry: but 
* 1 liſtened to him as Ulyſſes did to the 
* linging of the Syrens, and quitted 
© him * 


Our adventurers having travelled 
four good leagues converſing after this 
manner, began to be much fatigued 
with the heat, which that day proved 
exceſſive. The foot-traveller being in 
particular unable to adyance a ſtep far- 
ther for wearineſs, applied himſelf to 
the knight of La Mancha, faying— 
* Sir, ince the ſun is ſo exceeding hot 
that it ſcorches us to the very bones, 
and there being but two leagues from 
hence to the village where we muſt 
lie to-night, I would adviſe to get out 


under the willows you ſee there. We 
may ſpend a few hours in the ſhade, 


* 


of the road, that we may reſt a little 


83 
on the bank of a pleaſant rivulet that 
waſhes the feet of thoſe trees; and 
when the ſun is ſomewhat lower, we 
mag proceed. on our journey with 
„more eaſe,” The advice was ap- 

proved of; and more eſpecially by San- 
cho, who, from that time forward, 

looked upon Bracamonte as a very ju- 

dicious man, Accordingly, they went 
to the willows; where they found two 

canons of Calatayud, and an alderman 
of Siguenza, who were withdrawn 
thither with the ſame deſign of reſting 
themſelves. They ſaluted one ano- 
ther; and Bracamonte ſajd to the ca- 
nons—* Gentlemen, will yau be pleaſed 
* that the great knight Don Quixote de 
© la Mancha take the cool air a while 
© with you in the ſhade?” As ſoon as 
the canons heard the knight of La Man- 
cha named, they accoſted him with a 
thouſand compliments. The. adven- 
ture of the melon-field had made ſuch 
a noiſe throughout the country, that 
there was ſcarce any body ignorant of 
Don Quixote: beſides, the canons had 
heard all that paſſed at Mr. Valentin's; 
ſo that they were apprized of the true 
characters both of maſter and man. 
When they were ſeated on the graſs, 
the knight ſaid to them—* Gentlemen, 
© I am of opinion that, to avoid idle- 
neſs, the bane of the beſt diſpoſitions, 
it were fit for us, whilſt the heavenly 
charioteer abates the heat of his rays, 
to divert ourfelves with the relation 
of ſome important ftory, ſuch as is 
worthy the conſideration of wiſe men. 
—* That was well thought of,“ quoth 
Sancho, very abruptly; and if that 
© beall, Iwill tell a pretty tale, for I 
© have choice of them. And to be- 
0 gin, entlemen, you muſt under- 
ſtand that, once upona time, there was 
© what there was. But be that as it 
© can, if it be but all for the beſt. 
Let ill be gone for aye, and good be- 
« tide, I pray. — “ Hold your peace, 
© dunce!* cried Don Quixote, inter- 
rupting him in a paſſion. * Why don't 
vou liſten to theſe gentlemen, and not 
trouble them with your own 1mper- 
* tinences? The canons, who were 
eager to hear Sancho, entreated the 
knight to let him goon. © Come, good 
* maſter Squire, quoth one of them, 
proceed; I am convinced theſe gen - 
* tlemen will be as well pleaſed as my- 
« ſelf, to hear you tell a ſtary your own 
© way.'—" Hark * maſter Licen- 


© tiate,? 
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tiate,” replied Sancho, „you have 
touched a ſtring that will make you 
muſick enough : but if you will have 
me tell you wonders, my maſter Don 
Quixote mult not cut me off ſhort.” 
—* Well,” ſaid the knight, * conſider, 
then, what you are going to ſay; do 
not trouble us with fuch a dull rela- 
tion as that you made to me in the 
wood, where we found the fix giants 
converted into fulling- mills; nor ſuch 
an impertinent tale as that of the 
wandering Toralva, who followed 
the ſhepherd Lopez Ruiz with a piece 
of a comb and a broken looking-glais, 
when he fled her for her coquetries; 
nor ſuch a tireſome ory as that of 
the goats that Iay down in the dirt, 
and which have infected my ſcent and 
fancy.*—* Nay, by my faith!“ quoth 
Sancho, it is a ſign thoſe tales were 
not fo bad, ſince you remember them 
ſo well: and Iam glad of it, for by 
that you will like this I am going to 
tell you the better, — There was a 
certain king and a queen,” ſaid he, 
who lived in their own kingdom: all 
that was of the male kind in that 
kingdom, belonged to the king; and 
all that was of the female, as of right 
it ought, to the queen. Now, this 
king and this queen had a chamber 
as big as the ſtable my maſter Don 
1 keeps Rozinante in, in our 
village. This chamber was ſo full 
of ine and yellow rials, that they 
reached up to the roof, So, time com- 
ing and going, the king ſaid to the 
8 8 my dear, you ſee 
„ how much money we have; we ought 
„% to improve it, that we might buy 
« more kingdoms.” The queen pre- 
« fently auſwered—“ King, my dar- 
ling, IT think it would not be amiſs 
for us to buy ſheep.” —** No, queen,“ 
« ſaid the king, „we had better buy 
« kine.“—“ No, king,“ quoth the 
queen, ** jt will turn to better ac- 
«© count to deal in ſwine at Toboſo 
% fair.“ The king did not agree to it, 
© and took a fancy always to ſay No, 
« when his wife ſaid Yes. At laſt they 
© agreed to buy geeſe, reckoning by 
© their fingers that they would go into 
« Old Caſtile, where there 1s great 
© plenty of geeſe, and where they might 
© buy them for two rials a- piece; and 
© then ſell them again at Toledo for 
four. What was ſaid was done: the 
© king and queen went with all their 
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money into Old Caſtile, and bought 
ſuch a world of geeſe, that they co. 
vered the ground for twenty leagues 
round.“ —* Heaven confound thee 
© and thy geeſe!' quoth Don Quixote, 
interrupting him a ſecond time; did 
* not I tell you this/blockhead would 
« plague ns with fome impertinent non. 
« fenſe?* The canons, fearing to loſe 
ſuch a curious tale, appea ſed the knight, 
and earneſtly entreated him to let San. 
cho go on to the end, The ſquire, 
finding himſelf ſo well backed, without 
ſtaying for leave, proceeded after this 
manner. There was ſuch abundance 

of geeſe, then, gentlemen, that Spain 

was all covered with geeſe, as the 

world was with water, in Noah's 

Flood. The king and the queen went 

along the road, driving — geeſe 

with a wand, till they came to a river 

which had no bridge. Then the 
| King ſaid to the queen, and the queen 

to the king“ How ſhall we get our 
e geeſeover? For if we turn them into 
« the water, the ſtream will carry them 
« away to Rome or Conſtantinople.” 
The queen ſaid— "That's right; we 
„% mult adviſe with the lawyers about 
mit.““ But the king, who was a piece 
© of a ſcholar, ſaid— “ Here's a difh- 
„ culty indeed! Why, we need only 
make a bridge ſo narrow, that only 
one guoſe can paſs it at once, and by 
«© that means they will not ſtraggle.“ 
The queen approved of the Ning 
project, and the workmen were ſet to 
« work, When the bridge was finiſh- 
med, the geeſe began to paſs one by 
© one.” Sancho ſtopping mort here, 
his maſter ſaid to him“ Get you over, 
then, with your geeſe, you dunce; 
© and put an end quickly to your ſcurvy 
« tale!'—"* That cannot be, Sir," re- 
plied the ſquirez how would you have 
© a flock of geeſe twenty leagues 
ſquare, to get over in a moment; it 
will take up at leaſt two years—and 
ſo, gentlemen, two years hence I will 
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© with you, I will not end my tale till 
© the geeſe are all over.“ This unac- 
countable concluſion of a ſtory ſet all 
that heard it a laughing, except only 
the ſerious Don 2 who wiſhed 
the tale and the teller at the devil. 
The canons were not at all weary of 
the company of our adventurers; but 
perceiving the ſun was now low enough, 


and that they had no more time than 


Wat 
” 


tell you the reſt; for I deal plainly | 
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was abſolutely requiſite to carry them 
to Calatayud, they mounted their mules, 
and departed after the uſual compli- 
ments upon ſuch occaſions. Don Quix- 
ote and his company, for the ſame rea- 
ſon, left the willows, and went their 
way. The alderman of Siguenza being 
vpon his return home, and intending to 
paſs the night at the ſame village with 
our adventurers, bore them company; 
concluding the Knight of La Mancha 
to be really a madman, though not 
knowing as yet the particular quality 
of his f of this, however, he 
was ſoon fully informed by the occur- 
rence of a very ſtrange adventure; which 
thoſe who take the pains of reading 
the enſuing chapter will preſently dil- 
cover. 


Ar. v. 


OF THE STRANGE AND DANGEROUS 
ADVENTURE DON QUIXOTE'S VA- 
LIANT SQUIRE HAD THE HARDI- 
NESS TO UNDERTAKE, 


ON Quixote and his companions 
were now about half way on their 
journey to the inn where they were to 
lie that night; when, paſling by the 
ſide of a little wood of fir-trees, they 
obſerved a doleful voice iſſue from a- 


mong them, as it were of a woman in 


diſtreſs. They halted, the better to 
liſten to itz and, being near enough, 
heard theſe words diſtinly—* Alas 
* unhappy woman that I am! ſhall I 
* fiad nobody to relieve me in this ex- 
* tremity? Muſt I end my days miſe- 
* rably torn to pieces by the cruel 
. beaſts that inhabit this place?“ As 
ſoon as the Knight heard theſe words, 
he ſaid to his companions—* Behold 
* here, gentlemen, the maſt glorious 
© and moſt dangerous adventure I ever 
© met with fince I received the order of 
© knighthoodi The woad which we 
© now ſee is enchanted, and very dith- 
cult to be penetrated; the wiſe Friſ- 
* ton, my ancient enemy, has in it a 
* ſpacious cavern, wherein he holds a 
© great number of knights and prin- 
* ceſſes enchanted. To theſe he has 
© lately added the ſage Urganda the 
* Unknown : ſhe is cruelly bound with 
mighty iron-chains to a vaſt mill- 
* ſtone, which two deformed demons 
4 continually whirl about; and every 


* 
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© time her body violently ſtrikes the 
© rock on which the mill-ſtone ſtands, 
* the terrible pain ſhe endures makes 
© her cry out in the manner we have 


© heurd,” Information like the fore- 
going was perfectly new and ſtrange to 
the alderman; who, being by nature 
not over wiſe, anſwered with the ut- 
moſt ſimplicity— Sir Knight, enchan- 
* ters are not at all uſed in this coun- 
try; and I do not believe there is 
any 2 you ſay in this 
wood: all we can judge of it is, that 
ſome highwaymen —— dragged ſome 
woman into the wood, where they 
have robbed and abuſed her. It be- 
© hoves us to go in and ſee whether ſhe 
is ſtill in a condition to be helped. 
Mr. Alderman,' anſwered Don Quix- 
ote very ſternly, * do not you know I 
do not love to contend, and eſpecially 
© with little aldermen, who ought to 
© hold their peace before knights-er- 
* rant!' Bracamonte, to prevent any 
conteſt, drew near the alderman, and 
in few words let him into Don Quix- 
ote's character; who, as one deeply 
concerned in Urganda's deliverance, 
had already drawn his ſword, and was 
entering the wood; affirming, that to 
him alone it belonged to finiſh that ad- 
venture. But Sancho, laying hold of 
Rozinante's bridle, ſtopped his ma- 
ſter, and kneeled down before him with 
his cap in his hand. Don Quixote, 
judging by this poſture that the ſquire 
deſired. leave to ſpeak, demanded what 
he had to ſay. Sir, replied Sancho, 
© you ſaw how, the other day, as we 
* came ont of Saragoſſa, I made my 
party good with Mr. Bracamonte; I 
; * y beſeech you to leave this ad- 
venture to me, that I may one day, 
© by my own feats, deſerve to become 
© a knight-errant, and to be inſerted, 
as well as you, in the legend, I will 
go up fairly upon my aſs to ſee who 
this princeſs is that makes ſuch a 
grievous. complaint; and if I can 
catch that ſcoundrel of a Friſkin our 
enemy alleep, I will drag him before 
« you by the collar, and give him a 
© ſcoreof good bangs before he awakes. 
© However, ſince none can tell who is 
© to live, or who is to die; and that 
very often a man is himſelf ſhorn 
© when he goes for wool; therefore I 
« defire that, if my Dapple and I ſhould 
* fall in the combat, we may be both 
buried together. — Friend Sancho, 

M2 ſaid 
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ſaid Don Quixote, that you may ſee 
© 1 defire nothing more ardently than 
© your advancement in adventures, I 
am willing to grant you this one; 
but I cannot agree to give you up all 
the honour of it, unleſs it he upon 
condition thar, if you finiſh it, you 
ſhall lay aſide your peaſant's habit, 
and cauſe yourſelf to be knighted by 
the king himſelf, as ſoon as we come 
to court; that you may then mount a 
ſtate)y Andaluſian cour'er, and, arm- 
ed ate points, enter the lifts to kill 
giants, and diſenchant knights and 
ladies.“ —“ Sir,“ replied the {quire, 
you need only ip the hounds after 
the hare; Iam not mon to be ſent 
on a fool's errand; whenever I 
ſhall he nat to {tir my fmps, aſſure 
yourſe!t I will do more in a day than 
two others al in an hour: and 
whatever enemy I mall engage, if I 
can but contrive to have a pood dife 
tance between us, and ſtones cnough 
in my way, you ſhall ſee I can make 
uſe of both my hands! Victory ſhall 
be on my fide, or I will know why! 
And, in ſhort, ll thoſe plaguy gi- 
ants ſhal; be lein upon the ſpot, 
though there were a whole buſhel of 
them! Farewel, dear Sir! give me 
Re. ble ſſing; for that is all the ſignal 

wait for to fall on! — Go, my 
dear child!“ anſwered the knight; 
© the God of Hoſts give you the ſucceſs 
« I with you!" The ſquire, fortified by 
theſe words, ſet off directly upon his 
expedition; but, before he had gone a 
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dozen paces, he returned towards his 


maſter, ſaying — * Sir, I had like to 
have forgot the beſt of it, Pray take 
© notice of what I am going to ſay to 
s you, If I have the ill fate to fall into 
c any great danger; and cry out for 
help, do not fail to make haſte to my 
aſſiſtance, that yonder ſcoundrel of 
a Friſkin may not have any cauſe to 
laugh at vs.'--* Fear nothing, my 
ſon,” ſai} Don Quixote, I will be 
with you before you can be ffain; or, 
at leaft, I will come in fo foon after, 
that I thall amply revenge your death 
the ſame hour!'—* That is not 
enouph, Sip," replied Sancho; © you 
mult be at my heels before the giants 
come within a ſtone's throw'of me, 
© In thort, when you hear me cr 

Fe Hither! Hither!”” that ſhall be a 
5 ſign «here is no time to loſe, and that 
am then actually dead!“ Sancho, 
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© Sancho!* quoth Don Quixote, ſhak. 
ing his head,'* you will do no wonders 
© this bout, ſince you are already & 
© much afraid,*—* Pox on it, Sir!" re. 
plied the ſquire, * you make very light, 
« I warrant, of this adventure! Here! 
am not yet knighted, and you would 
© have me attack a million of giants, 
© as if they were a dozen of chickens! 
© But, ſince I have engaged myſelf, [ 
* muſt on: there is no running after 
© the pudding when another has got it 
© betwixt his teeth!' Having ſpoken 
theſe words, the courageous ſquire ad. 
vanced into the wood. Hardly had he 
entered it, when he began to roar, with 
all his might—* Hither! Hither! they 
* kill me! they murder me!“ Don 
Quixote hearing theſe cries, clapped 
both ſpurs to Rozinante, and ruſhed in- 
to the wood, followed by the ſoldier 
and the aldermam: but when, upon 
coming up to Sancho, and finding him 
peaceably ſeated on his aſs, the knight 
aſked him what diſaſter he had met 
with — Well done!“ anſwered the 
ſquire; * you are a man of your word: 
© I have Len nothing as yet, God be 
© thanked! and I only cried out, to 
© try whether you would come at the 
* firſt call-—and fo, gentlemen, you may 
go back, for Iwill now finiſh the ad- 
venture.“ 

Thus ſpeaking, he advanced farther 
into the thicketz and prefently heard 
theſe words uttered juſt by him—* 0 
Holy Mother of God! will you ſend 
* nobody this way to releaſe me? Good 
* honeſt countryman, deliver me from 
© the danger I am in!* The novice- 
knight looking round towards the place 
whence the voice came, eſpied a woman 
naked to her ſhift, and bound to a tree, 
This fight threw him into ſuch a con- 
ſternation, that, dropping down plumb 
from his aſs, he took to his heels, with- 
out minding which way he went, yell- 
ing with horrible vociferation-— Help! 


Murder! Nov, maſter Don Quixote, 


your truſty ſquire is ſlainl' Non Quix- 
JR. and the 16. two, who had * 2 
the wood, returned immediately upon 
this outcry, and found poor Sancho in 
the uttermoſt confuſion, trembling at 
every ſtep he took, and ſcarifying his 
face- moſt fearfully among the briars 
and brambles, Bracamonte laid hold of 
his arm, and had enough to do to ſtop 
him; for he ſtruggled with might and 
main to get out of the wood. e's 


14 
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quoth the ſoldier. O good Mr. 3ra- 
« camonte!* replied Sancho, do not 
« forſake me, I heſeech you; for all the 
« ſouls in purgatory are at my heels! 
« My ſinful eyes have ſeen one bound 
© to a pine-tree, and clad in white, as 
« our curate deſcribes them: and had 
I not made uſe of my heels, and re- 
« commended myſelf to the good thief, 
« the had ſwallowed me down like a 
© ſtewed prune; for ſhe has not eaten 
« any thing elſe theſe ſix thouſand years, 
but only my afs, who is certainly de- 
© youred, fince I fee him not!! Don 
Quixote and the alderman, upon this, 
began to ſearch all about; and Sancho 
crying out to them to look to them- 
ſelves, the woman who was bound 
hearing a noiſe, conceived ſome hope of 
relief, and began her complaints again. 
Don Quixote and his compamions eſpy- 
ing her at laſt, drew near to her; the 
ſquire, however, kept cloſe behind the 
ſoldier, and durſt not look at her but 
by ſtealth. Nevertheleſs, he could not 
refrain ſaying to her, quaking as he 
was—* Madam Soul, be pleaſed to re- 
* (tore me my Dapple, or I ſwear to 
© you by the Fliſantorum, that my ma- 
© fter Don Quixote will fetch him out 
© of your maw with his lance!'— Peace, 


$ © Sancho!” ſaid Bracamante, laughing; 


this Lady Soul is an honeſt and con- 
t ſcientious ſoul, and has ſtolen no- 
* thing from you, See there, your aſs 
* is grazing very quietly!* All this 
while, the Knight of La Mancha ear- 
neſtly viewed that wretched woman, 
whoſe body ſeemed covered with bruiſes. 
When he had eyed her for ſome time, 
he ſaid to Bracamonte and the alder- 
man—* Gentlemen, I own I was de- 
© ceived: this lady, whom you ſee, is 
* not the fage Urganda, but the fa- 
* mous Zenobia, that great Queen of 
* the Amazons, She weot forth from 
© her palace this morning, attended by 
* the principal ladies of her court, to 
© divert herfelf with hunting: her re- 
* tmue was great. She was clad ina 
rich green velvet, en roidered with 
. gold and precious ftones, -holding a 

w of ebony in her hand, and at her 
back hung a quiver full of gilded 
* arrows ; ſhe was mounted on 4 Tar- 
* tarian white horfe, dappled with 
black and red, whoſe bit was ſilvered 
with his foam, and whoſe proud 
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t is the matter, Sir Future Knight?“ „ beautiful-flaxen hair, covered with 4 


* fightly cap adorned with white and 
green feathers, played in the wind 
in large treffes on her ſhoulders. Be- 
mg intent in the purſuit of a fierce 
bear, that had already devoured ſome 

of her dogs, the ſwiftneſs of her 
horſe ſoon parted her from her com- 
pany; ſhe loſt herſelf in this wood; 

and, having alighted to refreſh herſelf 
on the bank of a cryital ſtream, which 
is but a little way off, ſhe was 1ur- 
prized by a troop of inſolent giants, 
who have taken away her mighty 
courſer, robbed her of her cloaths 
and jewels, and then bound her, in 
her ſhift, to this tree, as you behold; 

therefore, Mr. Br:camonte, unbind 
her quickly, and let us hear from her 
royal mouth the particulars of this 
adventure. The ſoldier obeyed his 
commands out of hand, to the great 
comfort of the poor wretch, who was 
not ſo well pleaſed as the ſoldier and 
the alderman with the knight's relation 
of the chace. 
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CHAP. VI. 


WHICH CONTINUES THE ACCOUNT 
OF THE HAPPY DELIVERANCE OP 
QUEEN ZENOBIA, OTHERWISE 
CALLED BARBARA HACKED-FACE, 


1 Queen Tenobia was appa- 


rently near fifty years of age; 
and, beſides that the general expreſſion 
of her features exhibited what is uſually 
denominated a hanging-look, herright- 
cheek was, moreover, adorned with the 
ſeam of a long wound, which extended 
even to her ear, and which had pro- 
bably been inflicted in her younger 
days, for her holy life and modeſt con- 
verſation! The ſoldier having viewed 
her well, ſaid to Don Quixote I can 
* aſſure you, Sir, this lady has nothing 
of the air, nor is ſhe in her face an 
thing like Queen Zenobia; and I am 
much miftaken if 1 have not ſeen her 
at Alcala among the little tippling- 
houſes; and I tmnk her name is Bar- 
bara Hacked-Face, or ſomething like 
jt.—“ You have ſaid all in a word, 
Mr, Soldier,* quoth the princeſs: 
© that is my name; and God reward 
« you for your ſeaſonable relief!” The 
alderman conſidering the naked condi- 
tion of the Queen of the Amazons, 
whoſe 
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whoſe proper name, as has been ſaid, 
was Barbara Hacked-Face, alias Ma- 
chicona the Tripe Woman, charitably 
took off his cloak to cover her, that ſhe 
might appear more decently in the town 
where they were to lie that night. Bar- 
bara wrapped it about her without any 
ceremony; and, judging by Don Quix- 
ote's garb, and the air of authority he 
aſſumed over the others, that it was to 
him ſhe ought to make her compliment, 
ſhe ſaid to him—* Sir Knight, I return 
you thanks for your generous relief: 
had it not been for you and this noble 
company, whom Heaven was pleaſed 
to bring this way, I muſt ;nfallibly 
have died this night!' Don Quixote, 
with a great deal of gravity, anſwered 
her thus—* Beautiful Zenobia, mighty 
123 whoſe valour was ſo dread- 

ul to the famous Princes of Greece, 


4 

© and ſo advantageous to the Sultan of 
Babylon, whom you aſſiſted againſt 
© the warlike Emperor of Conſtanti- 
* nople; I account myſelf moſt fortu- 
© nate that it has this day been in my 
© power to do you this ſmall ſervice! 
« Hereafter, I truſt, I ſhall be able to 
render you others more important.“ 
The queen, who as yet did not know 
Don Quixote, thought bis compliment 
paſling ſtrange; and, being at a loſs how 
to an{wer it, ſaid—* Sir Knight, I muſt 
© beg; your pardon for taking the free- 
dom to tell you that I am nothing 
akin to Queen Zenobia, nor the Sul- 
tan of Babylon; but, if you call me 
ſo in deriſion, becauſe I am old, you 
moſt underſtand there was a time 
when I was not deſpiſed. When I 
was a young wench at Alcala, the 
fineſt ſcholars in the univerſity were 
as fond of me as of their own eyes. 
True it is, that ever ſince a great 
rogue of a tutor (God reward him in 
this world, or in the next!) made 
this mark you ſee in my cheek, I was 
not ſo — in vogue as before; and 
yet, for all that, I have lived merrily 
# enough; “ for every blemiſhcd apple 
4 is not rotten.'*—* O Heavens! O 
« juſt Heavens d' cried the Knight of La 
Mancha, * what dolI bear? Never was 
I fo ſenſible of the need there is of 
© knight-errantry as I am at preſent! — 
© Do but obſerve, Don Bracamonte, 
4 how far the malignity of enchanters 
extends! Thoſe vile wretches thought 
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* Segovia is a city of Old Caftile, the name of which Sancho naturally enough. miſtakes 


for Zenobja, 
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© it not enough to cauſe this beautify} 
© queen to be inhumanly ſtripped and 
* tied to a tree by a parcel of giant, 
the proper inſtruments of their ma. 
lice; but they have alſo diſtraReg he 
underſtanding by their ſorceries, blot. 
ting out of her memory all the idea 
of her grandeur, and making her 
think herſelf old, ugly, ſcariſied in the 
© face, of the vileſt condition, and of 
© a very lewd converſation!' The en. 
chanted tripe-woman, a little nettled 
at theſe laſt words of Don Quixote, 
ſaid to him—* Sir Knight, with your 
leave, I am not quite ſuch a lewd 
© liver as you have been informed; far 
though I have a little wronged my 
c 
c 
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honour, yet I never. did any. body 

harm.*—* Ceaſe, great princeſs! ceale 
© to debaſe your high birth, and the 
© majelty of your racel'“ quoth Don 
Quixote. I know you think yourſelf 
a poor wretch; a ſervant to a tip. 
pling-houſe, if you pleaſe, becauſe 
the vile enchanters have caſt a mit 
before the light of your underſtand. 
ing: but I am not to be impoſed up. 
on; I Rill, in you, bebold that mighty 
Queen Zenobia, whoſe valour i 
equal to her beauty! God forbid 
ſhould be ſo unjuſt as to believe you 
could ever ſtoop to proſtitute your 
matchleſs perfections to ſcholars, or 
even to twtors, when I know the 

reateſt princes of the eaſt have pined 
- love of you; and the brave Hy- 
perborean, of the floating iſlands, has 
performed ſo many glorious exploits 
for your ſake! On him alone ought 
you to laviſh your favours, to requite 
the victory he obtained over the four 
giants of bronze, and the phantom 
of fire, the guardians of the cryſtal 
tower; in which the ſage Pamphus, 
the king your father's enemy, de- 
tained you priſoner by his magical 
incantations.“ 
Bracamonte and the alderman were 
amazed to hear Don Quixote talk ſo 
extravagantly: as for Sancho,having by 
this time got the better of his panick, 
and finding nothing in Barbara au- 
ſwerable to the War Awe of his maſter, 
ke could not forbear ſaying —* By 
* Dapple's ſoul, Sir, you do not conſ- 
* (ler what you ſay! Why, where the 
« devil are all thoſe beauties you ſeen 
* this Madam Segovia *? I have viewed 
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« her all over; and God knows what I 
+ (ee? I will be hanged, if my aſs had 
« bt a hood on, if he would not look 
„more like a princeſs than ſhe; and I 


« will lay a wager Mr. Bracamonte and 


« the alderman are of my mind! — I 
« do not queſtion it,* ſaid Don Quix- 
dez © but be not deceived, my friend: 
« the queen appears to me, as well as 


« you, ugly, old, dirty, and impudent, 


« becauſe the eyes of the body are 
« charmed by Pamphus the enchanter; 
« but I make uſe of the eyes of the un- 
« derſtanding to frame a true judgment 
+ of the rare qualities of this princeſs, 
lift myſelf above the ſenſes; and, 
« by means of a peculiar privilege in- 
« herent in knight-errantry, which 
6 ever tends directly to the truth, I diſ- 
«cover in this object, ſo diſagreeable to 
« outward appearance, a complexion of 
« lilies and roles intermixed; a head of 
« delicate flaxen hair, more beautiful 
than that of Apollo; heavenly con- 
« quering eyes; coral lips; teeth like 
« oriental pearls; a neck and arms as 
« white as alabaſter; a pleaſing and de- 
© lightful air; a charming ſmile; an 
elegant ſhape; a majeſtick mien; and 
© ealy modeſt action: in ſhort, Sancho, 
* when I ſhall have overcome Pam- 
« phus's enchantment, you will per- 
© ceive which of us was in the right,” — 
* Nay, I have done with you, Sir,“ re- 
plied the ſquire; © youare an abſolute 
matter at thoſe things: but is it poſ- 
© ble that Dame Barbara, with her 
great ſcar, and her tanned leather 
© hide, ſhould have coral eyes and 
© teeth, and all the reſt you talk of! 
Well, 1 long to be a knight, that I 


© may ſee things otherwiſe than they 


really are.“ 

This dialogue had not ended ſo ſoon, 
but that the alderman 
ote in mind that the ſun was ſet, and 
that it was time to proceed on their 
journey. Upon this, the knight ſaid 
to his quite“ Sancho, bring Dapple 
© hither; and let him have the honour 
this day to ſerve the queen, inftead of 
© a White palfrey.* This ſaid, he 
gravely ſaluted Zenobia, and went for- 
ward on his way alune, to meditate the 
revenge he would take upon Pamphus. 
Sancho willingly obeyed his maſter: he 
brought his als; and, throwing bim - 
ſelf down on all fours, that the queen 
might mount with more caſe—* Lady 
* Princeſs,” {aid he, you may ſet your 


put Don Quix- | 


© feet on my back, and mount Dapple:' 
* he is ſo gentle, that he would not 
© wrong a child; but, the deuce take 
© me,” added he, looking up under her 
nole, * I did not know you was fo 
* handſome! Lord, how I long to ſee 
© you with the eyes of the unde: ſtand- 
* mg! for, to deal plainfy with you, 
* that villainous tutor Pompous has 
made you as ugly as Lucifer.” Bar- 
bara did not well like this compli- 
ment; and -therefore, in revenge, be- 
ing of a gigantick ftature, ſhe trod Ty 
hard upon the poor devil of a ſquire, as 
ſhe was mounting, that ſhe overthrew 
and half crippted him. Help! cried 
Sancho, falling; * Tam a dead man!“ 


— What is the matter?* quoth the 


ſoldier, going to help him up. 0, 
* maſter . anſwered San- 
cho, „that carrion carcaſe of a queen 
* has broke two of my ribs at leaſt. 
© Would the dogs had eaten her to her 
* finger's ends! —“ Fair and ſoftly, 


© Sancho!” replied Bracamonte, laugh- ' 


ing; * pr'yihee, pay the Queen Zeno- 
4 


bia more reſpect; and do not fancy . 


it was her that hurt you: ſhe is too 
tender a princeſs; and has ſuch a de- 
licate light foot, that ſhe ſcarce treads 
down the graſs or flowers.'—" O bo; 
Mr. Soldier!“ cried Sancho; * why 
you talk like a knight-errant! anda 
body would think you ſaw the queen 
with the eyes of your underſtand- 
ing.'—* No doubt of it, quoth Bia- 
camonte; * tor there being no other dif- 
* ference betwixt a ſoldier and a knight 
© but only the dabbing, alt martial 
men enjoy moſt of the privileges be- 
longing to knight-errantry, and par- 
* ticularly that you ſpeak of: however, 
© if you will be adviſed by me, we will 
© talk no more of this matter; but, as 
6 

. 

c 
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we travel on to our lodging, will liſ- 
ten to the queen, who is going to tell 
us how ſhe fell into this misfortune, 
© —Nirs. Barbara,” added he, direct 


ing his diſcourſe to the Amazon, pray,' 


© it you pleaſe, tell us what robber has 
© uſed you ſo ill; and why you left Al- 
cala, where you lived like a queen?” 


Did yeu then ſee me, Mr. Soldier,” 


ſaid Barbara, in the time of my pro- 
ſperity? Was you ever in my thop ? 
Did you ever eat any of that pure 
« fried tripe I uſed to dreſs fo cu- 
« riouſly?* — + No, replied Braca- 
monte; but 1 was then a commoner 


in the college of the Three Languages; 


« and 
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and I remember you were reckoned 
the beſt in the world at ſouſing of 
hogs-feet, and making black-pud- 


© dings.*—* Black-puddings!* quoth 
Sancho, in a rapture: * nay, faith, if 


her majeſty's grace has ſuch a knack 
at making of black-puddings, I will 


hire her this moment to be my cook 


in my government.'—* With all my 
heart!* quoth Barbara; and I aſ- 
ſure you I will make you ſuch rare 
black-puddings, and ſuch dainty 
hotch-potches, that you will lick 
your fingers after them.”—* God be 
praiſed!” ſaid the ſquire, © I could 
with I were at that ſport already! 
But may it pleaſe your majeſty to 
tell us the cauſe of your miſadven- 
ture? Barbara, who never denied 


any man, ſoon granted the requeſt, and 


* 
* 
* 
« 
. 
. 
” 
. 
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« Since you deſire it, gentlemen, you 
muſt underſtand that my mother, be- 
ing convinced there is no better in- 
heritance than a good education, 
taught me to make black-puddings, 
to ſouſe hogs-feet, and to fry tripe : 
ſo that, be ſhe died, ſhe had the 
ſatisfaQtion of ſeeing me in a way to 
et my living. I had alittle cook's 
ſhop in the Tavern Strect, whither 
the ſcent of my cookery drew abun- 
dance of ſcholars: among the reſt, 
there was one, who made a curious 
figure, and was about twenty-three 
years of age. I found him fo cour- 
teous and civil, and grew ſo fond of 
him, that I was never well any longer 
than I was in his company: I treated 
him like a prince at meals; and I 
bought him books, ſhoes, ſtockings, 
bands, and, in a word, whatever he 
wanted; nor was he ſparing, but 
had every thing he could aſk, When 
he had lived with me in this manner 
almoſt a year, he told me, one day, 


making much of me, that he muſt go 


to Saragoſſa, where he had ſome 
eſtate; and, if I would go with him, 
he was ſo in love with me, that he 
would marry me. Lord, what fools 
women in love are! I had fo little 
wit that, without thinking any harm, 
I told him I would follow him to the 
Antipodes: accordingly, the very 
next day, I began toſell all my goods, 
being the furpiture of two rooms, 
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and a good quantity of linen, which 
brought me fourſcore ducats. lu 
ſhort, we left Alcala yeſterday; but 
the devil being in him, as we wer 
E by this wood this morning, 
e propoſed to go into it to take the 

cool air—God grant he may take i: 
after the ſame manner! But I will ng 
curſe him; for perhaps we may chance 
to meet again, and I am apt to be. 
lieve that, ſhould he repent, (God 
forgive me!) I could love him again, 
Well, into the wood I went with that 
villain; who, looking ſtern on a ſud. 
den, and drawing his dagger, bid 
me deliver all the money I had; and, 
becauſe I did not comply ſoon enough 
to his mind, he began to pinch my 
noſe and ears, to cuff me aver the 
© face with his fiſt, and to hunch mp 
belly with his knees, ſaying “ You 
* old witch, will you be quick? Wil 
« you make haſte and deliver me the 
*© money you have got ſo ill, and which 
« 1 know better how to ſpend?” [ 
* muſt confeſs. I am till in a paſſion, 
© when I call to mind the ill language 
* he gave me; and he lyed like a rogue, 
when he called me witch; for though 
I was tied to the ring“ upon the ſteps 
of the church of Santa Juſta, I my 
thank ſome of my neighbours, who 
did me that good turn, and ſwort 
falſely againſt me: a pox choak them 
for a parcel of envious jades! But! 
was revenged of one of them, far 
© I poiſoned a pretty little dog ſhe 
had. — Lord, Madam Queen" 
quoth Sancho, interrupting her, what 
* harm had the poor beaſt done you? 
Was it he that ſwore falſely again 

you? No,” replied Barbara; but 
they that cannot hurt the maſter ate 

revenged on the dog. There is nc 

reaſon for that, aniwered the ſquirt; 

the vicar is not bound to pay the cu- 
« rate's debts.” —* I grant it," quoti 
Hacked Face: but, to return to my 
* ſtory. When I found there was 10 
© way to appeaſe that wretch who abuſed 
me, without complying with him, | 
delivered him my fourſcore ducats to 

a farthing: but yet that did not con- 
tent him, he ſtripped me to my ſmock; 
and, tying me to a tree, went away 
with all my cloaths.— Oh, the con- 
founded ſon of a woman!” cried 
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Sancho, — What ſay you to that, 
Mr. Bracamonte? Ought not I to 
go from college to college, to find 
© that outrageous ſcholar, and chal- 
« lenge him to fight man to man, or 
ten to ten? I vow, by the order of 
s errant-ſquireſkip I profeſs, that 1 
« will cut off his head, and carry it 
« ſticking upon the point of a lance 
« to a tilting! All I am afraid of, 
(for a man muſt have a care when he 
£ pathers a roſe that he does not prick 
. 2 fingers) is, leſt I ould fall in with 
© ſome of thoſe {ſcholars of Beelzebub, 
« ſuch as I met with in a college at Sa- 
© ragolſa. O the profligate vermin! 
One of thoſe rakes, whom Heaven 
© burn like Gomorraht hit me fuch a 
furious cuff on my left-jaw, that my 
© cap fell off; and, as I was ſtooping to 
take it up, another gave me ſuch a 
© kick on the breech, that I came over 
© upon my noſe. This was not all 
neither; for when I got up, there 
* poured down upon my face ſuch a 
© ſhower of glanders, that I knew not 
© which way to turn myſelf.” 


CHAP. W. 


YOW DON QUIXOTE ALARMED A 
WHOLE VILLAGE, WHERE THE 
FRIGHT WAS GREATER THAN 
THE HURT. : 


ANCHO's hand being once infor 

talking, he never gave over till they 
came to the village. There they found 
the Knight of La Mancha at the door 
of the inn, ſurrounded by a conſidera- 
ble number of people, and very earneſtly 
holding forth after this manner— 
© Brave warriors, whoſe valour and 
* vigilance defend this famous city, I 
* tome to warn you to make ready for 
* battle! The enchanter Pamphus will 
$ ſoon be at your gates with a dreadful 
* army of giants: he defigns to raviſh 
* from us the chaſte Queen Zenobia, to 
* expoſe her again to the cruel death 
from which my invincible arm has 
but now delivered her. Let us not 
$ ſuffer ſuch an indignity, my friends, 
* tobe put upon the moſt amiable prin- 
f ceſs in the world. Stand by me, and 
* we will eafily rout Pamphus and all 
* his giants, and will purſue them to 
* the fartheſt parts of their dominions! 
But take heed, I entreat you, leſt 
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© emulation in point of valour, and 
* ahout dividing the kingdoms we 
* ſhall conquer * them, do not ſow 
* diſcord and animoſities among you; 
for it is abſolutely neceſſary that we 
de always unanimous to put a happy 
end to this war!' The inhabitants of 
the village were fo aftoniſhed at this 
extraordinary exhortation of Don Quix- 
ote, that they knew not what to think 
of him: ſame looked upon him as a 
madman; but others, by the richneſs 
of his armour, and gravity of his diſ- 
courſe, judged him to be ſome famous 
general whom the king had appointed 
to command his armies againſt France, 
a rupture being then expected between 
that court and Spain, That which 
molt puzzled them, was the approach 
of the enchanter Pamphus, and the 
protection of 2 Zenobia; and 
theſe particulars they were about en- 
1 into, when they ſaw a coach, 
rawn by fix mules, attended by five or 
ſix men on horſeback, adyancing to- 
wards them on the road that leads from 
Siguenza. No {ſooner had Don Quix- 
ote deſcried this cavalcade, than, with 
a burſt of martial ardour, he exclaim- 
ed—*< To arms, my friends, to arms! 
* Behold here the enchanter advancing 
towards us with all his forces!” 
Thoſe who had been duped by the firſt 
part of the knight's diſcourſe, were 
fools enough to fancy the enemy was 
at hand; and as generally it happens 
that fear multiplies objects, that ſmall 
retinue looked to them like an army: 
they were all full of confuſion; and 
began to run into their houſes for wea- 
pons, when Bracamonte and the alder- 
man ſet all right, by telling them that 
Don Quixote was a poor diſtratted gen- 
tleman, who was going to the hoſpital 
at Toledo to be cured. In the mean 
while, the knight had poſted himſelf in 
the midſt of the ſtreet, covered himſelf 
with his buckler, fixed his lance in 
the reſt, and was now courageouſly 
waiting to encounter the enemy: but 
the ſoldier, to prevent any diſaſter, 
coming up to him, faid—* Noble Don 
© Quixote, no man knows better than 
© yourſelf, that it is always requiſite 
to view the numbers, and the diſpoſi- 
tion of an army, before engaging: 
* give me leave, therefore, to advance 
upon diſcovery; you may ſtay here 
© ] will obſerve the enemy ſo nearly, 
that you ſhall not fail of a-particular 
N account 
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© account of them.“ The Knight of La 
Mancha approving of what he ſaid, 
the ſoldier went towards the coach, and 
defired leave to ſpeak to thoſe who were 
in it, to give them an account of Don 
uixote's madneſs; but as ſoon as he 
.caſt his eyes upon a gentleman who 
was in the coach with two ladies, he 
was ſtruck dumb with ſurprize, and 
could not utter a ſyllable. The gen- 
tleman was noleſs amazed at the beha- 
viour of the ſoldier; but having view- 
ed him well, he leaped out at the door 
of the coach, and ſtretching forward 
his arms to him, exclaimed—* Oh, my 
« brother! my dear Bracamonte, is it 
s you! The wretched condition I ſee 
you in, does not hinder me from 
s knowing you!“ 

They embraced one another ſeveral 
times, weeping for joy; for they had 
not ſeen each other during fiftcen years, 
and had been mutually anxious on that 
account. After the death of their father, 
they had divided betwixt them a ſmall 
inheritance; and the ſoldier, who was 
the youngeſt, took to the army: but 
though he had behaved himſelf bravely 
in Flanders, yet he had gained nothing 
but the honour of his actions. The 
elder, whoſe name was Don Raphael de 
Bracamonte, was now returning from 
Peru very rich, with two ladies, one of 
whom was his wife, and the other his 
mother-in-law. The two brothers ne- 
ver ceaſed embracing one another, and 


that with the warmeſt tranſports that 


kindred and friendſhip could produce. 
As ſoon as the ladies underſtood the 
character of the ſoldier, though his ap- 
earance did little honour to the al- 
23 they received him with ſuch ex- 
ceſs of civility and politeneſs, that he 
could hardly make ſuitable acknow- 
ledgments. | 
Whilſt this happened, Don Quixote, 
finding that the ſoldier did not return, 
and fancying he had been taken by the 
enemy, advanced to reſcue him, and 
ſpurred on towards the coach; but be- 
- he could come up to it, the ſoldier 
had in a few words acquainted his bro- 
ther and the ladies with his madneſs; 
and having thus prepared them to re- 
ceive him, he ſuffered him to draw 
near; and then, witha loud voice, ſaid 
— Sir Knight, whoſe redoubted arm 
has thunderſtrucken more giants than 
Jupiter] you muſt underſtand that the 
* enchanter Pamphus is not here. The 
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« perſonages you here behold are ng 
enemies to the Princeſs Zenobia: on 
* the contrary, it is the queen her mo- 
* ther who 1s in the coach, and who, 
attended by a damſel and a ſquire, 
* comes to return you thanks for hay. 
© ing delivered her daughter from 4 
© death ſhe could not have avoided, but 
* by your undaunted courage!* Don 
Quixote, hearing theſe words, drew 
near to the coach; and, after ſaluting the 
ladies gravely, without alighting from 
his horſe, or giving them time to ſpeak, 
he directed his diſcourſe to Don Ra. 
phael's mother-in-law, ſaying—* Great 
queen, who mayeſt juſtly boaſt that 
you have brought forth the moſt fa. 
mous princeſs in the world, ay being 
mother to the peerleſs Zenobia! Tam 
ſorry you have left your dominiong 
for my ſake, and undergone the fa- 
tigue of fo long a journey! T bare 
not'yet performed any thing worthy 
your acknowledgment; but I hope, 
when I have overcome the giant Bra- 
marbas Ironſides, King of Cyprus, in 
ſingle combat; I] hope, I fay, I ſhall 
then cauſe the infanta your davgh- 
ter to be crowned queen of that de- 
licious ifland, formerly the place of 
* abode of the goddeſs of love. Though 
Zenobia's mother was forewarnegd of the 
knight's extravagance, ſhe knew not 
very well what anſwer to return to ſ 
prepoſterous a ſalutation: the ſoldier, 
therefore, to eaſe her of that trouble, 
told Don Quixote, that the queen being 
extremely wearied with her journey, 
they muſt make haſte to the inn, where 
they might diſcourſe more at their 
eaſe, When they came thither, Pon 
Quixote would needs himſelf introduce 
to the ladies the beautiful Queen of the 
Amazuns; who, being ſti}| wrapptd 
up in the cloak of the alderman, excited 
no moderate ſurprize, The knight 
perceiving this, faid-—* Tt doth not at 
all aſtoniſn me, moſt unparalleled 
empreſſes! that you continue to look 
round in ſearch of the amiable Ze- 
nobia, notwithitanding that ſhe 1 
now before you; nor do I marvel, 
that even her own mother knows her 
not! This horrid metamorphoſis 8 
the work of the enchauter Pamphus; 
but I ſwear by all that is moſt {:cred 
in knight-errantry, that I will diſpel 
the fatal ſpells which ſurround thi 
renowned queen, and will ſoon te- 
© ſtore her to her former beauty Don 
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Raphael's mother-in-law, having had 
jeiſure to ſtudy a compliment, applaud- 
ed the knight's generous reſolution; and 
ſpoke to him in ſuch language as fully 
convinced our hero that ſhe was the pa- 
rent of Zenobia. 

At this inſtant Sancho, who till now 
had divided his time between the ſtable 
and the kitchen, came into the room, 
all in a heat, clapping his hands for 
joy, and crying—* Good news, m 
* maſters! Good news! We ſhall be all 
© littered up to our bellies!'— Why, 
© what is the matter, Sancho?“ 1 
Don Cuixote; have you found out 
5 where the giants are that ſtripped the 
«© queen?'—* That's well enough, 
faith!“ quoth the ſquire; „that's 
F likely to be the matter that pleaſes 
©me!l'—* Perhaps it is,“ replied the 
knight, © that Bramarbas is come to 
© this village, to put an end to our com- 
© bat,'—* God deliver us!* anſwered 
Sancho, © I have better news than all 
© that; what I can tell you is, that I 
© ſaw a delicate ſoup below ſtewing 
© upon the fire; and it is that has re- 
* joiced me. Scoundrel!* cried Don 
Quixote in a paſſion; * can you never 
open your mouth without diſcovering 
* your greedineſs?* Then turning to 
the ladies, he entreated them ta forgive 
his ſquire's impertinence; and fell into 
a diſcourſe with them, which held till 
ſupper. In the mean while, the ſoldier, 
who had acquainted his brother with 
Sancho's ingenuity, drew him into the 
cornerof the room; and, in the preſence 
of Don Raphael, ſaid to him—* Dear 
Sancho, we have a great deal of bu- 
* fineſs upon our hands; perhaps you 
* don't know who that old lady 1s 
* that your maſter is talking with: 
* ſhe is z princeſs, my friend; ſhe is 
© Queen Zenobia's mother!'—* Maſter 
* Bracamonte,* quoth Sancho, carry 
* that candle to another ſaint, Don't 
© think to make me take rials for du- 
cats. I remember very well her la- 
* dyſhip the queen told us, a while ago, 
© that her mother was dead.'—* That's 
* true,” antwered the ſoldier; „but 
* have you forgotten already, that 
* Pamphus the enchanter has diſturbed 
* the Princeſs Zenobia's underſtand- 
* ing? Nay, do not you perceive that 
* the whole hiſtery ſhe has juſt told us 
is to be regarded, from one end to the 
other, as nothing but a fabulous ſug- 
* geltion of the ſame enchanter?— 


Quixote—< Sir 


* By my ſoul, I am ſorry for it!” re- 
plied Sancho; for, if fo, I dare lay a 
* wager ſhe has forgot how to make 
© black-puddings.'—* Nay, as for the 
© black-puddings,* quoth the ſoldier, 
laughing, * it is poſſible ſhe may know 
© how to make them ſtill; for the prin- 
© ceſs has had an excellent education. 
© But be it as it will, there certainly is 
her mother, who has been thanking 
© your maſter for releaſing Queen Ze- 
nobia. ! In troth,” quoth the ſquire, 
looking upon the ladies, I am glad of 
© it. And who is that young Jamel 
© by her?'—* It is her maid of ho- 
© nour,* ſaid the foldier—* and this is 
© her ſquire, added he, pointing to 
Don Raphael Sancho ſaluted him; 
and they ſoon grew acquainted, When 
ſupper was ready, there aroſe a contro- 
verſy about fitting down to table. Don 
Raphael's mother-in-law having ſeated 
herſelf at the ys ng ſaid to Don 
night, will you per- 
mit my damſel and ſquire to ſup with 
© us, that they may hereafter boaſt the 
© have had the honour of eating with 
the great Don Quixote.” The knight 
having ſignified his conſent by a pro- 
found bow of approbation, Don Ra- 
phael and his wife placed themſelves by 
Zenobia; the alderman and young Bra- 
camonte by Don Quixote. All were 
ſeated but Sancho; who, drawing a 
chair, took his place without any ce- 
remony at the lower end, ſaying, with 
a loud voice, to his maſter “ Sir, ſince 
you give leave for the princeſs's ſquire 
to eat with you, perhaps ſhe will give 
* me leave to eat with her; and why 
© not? Iam a Chriſtian as well as ano» 
ther; and, God be praiſed, I han't 
© the itch !—So, gentlemen,” added the 
ſquire, here goes without farther ce- 
© remony! * Faint heart never won 
&* fair lacy!” In this place the ſage 
Aliſolan ſtops to remark a circumſtance 
worthy of attention. He obſerves, that 
Don Quixote did not manifeſt the ſmal- 
leſt token of diſpleaſure at the liberty 
juſt taken by Sancho; becauſe, being 
himſelf naturally very haughty, he was 
well pleaſed that his ſquire ſhould be 
treated with equal ceremony as the 
ſquire belonging to the princeſs. The 
diſcourſe during ſupper turned entirely 
upon knight-errantry; and the ſoldier 
having ordered his brother's ſervants, 
who waited at table, to ply Sancho 
with wine pretty often, the honeſt ſquire 
N 3 was 
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was ſoon ripened into a pleaſant hu- 
mour, and afforded high diverſion to 
the company, by reciting the unheard- 
of exploits of his maſter; who did not 
fail to interpret, to his own advantage, 
the favourable attention that was paid 
to his ſquire's narrative. When it was 
time to go to bed, the innkeeper con- 
duQted the two ladies into the beſt room 
m the houſe; and the hoſteſs led Bar- 
bara into a cloſet which looked out over 
the ſtables. The two Bracamontes ſtaid 
in the room where they had ſupped; 


the alderman went to bed in another, + 
and Sancho was diſpoſed of in a gar- 


ret. As for Don — his admi— 
rable ſagacity at ſmelling out adven- 
tures determined him to continue un- 
der arms in the inn- yard, and to watch 
all night for the protection of the prin- 
ceſſes; foreſeeing, as he ſaid, that the 
enchanter Pamphus would make ſome 
attempt to carry off Zenobia. 


CHAP. VIII. 


THE STORY OF DON RAPHAEL DE 
BRACAMONTE, 


HEN the two Bracamontes 

were left to themſelves, they be- 

gan to aſk one another what had befallen 
them fince their ſeparation upon their 
father's death. For my part,” ſaid 
the ſoldier, I have ſerved ever ſince in 
© Flanders, and have been always un- 
© fortunate; which, in truth, is at pre- 
* ſent the whole 1 have to tell you, 
© But as for you, brother, I find you 
in ſuch a flouriſhing condition, that 
* lam impatient till I hezr where, and 
* in what manner, you have advanced 
© yourſelf ſo conſiderably.—“ I (hall 
* ſatisfy your curiokty,* replied Don 
Raphael; * and acquaint you with ſuch 
things as it moſt highly concerns me 
to conceal from ali the world: but I 
* will hide nothing from a brother I 
love ſo entirely as yourſelf; and, be- 
© ſides, every thing which regards my 
© honour, perſonally concerns you allo,” 
Don Raphael then began his ſtory as 
follows. | 
« You will remember our parting, 

* after we had divided the ſmall for- 
* tune Don Bernard our father left us, 
© You went away for Flanders, and I 
to Corunna, where I ſhipped mylelf 
+ aboard tlie firſt veſſel that failed for 
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© Peru, When I arrived at Nombre . 
Dios, I there found many Spaniards 
© who purpoſed, like myſelf, to proceed 
to Lima; but hearing that Gonzalo 
Pizarro had made himſelf maſter of 
that kingdom, we durſt not go thi. 
ther. Though we were very eager to 
make our fortunes, yet we were too 
loyal to fide with Pizarro; and there. 
fore ſtaid a conſiderable time at Nom. 
bre de Dios, without knowing which 
way to beſtow ourſelves. At laſt we 
learned, that one Melchior Verdugo, 
a Spaniſh commander, was arrived at 
Panama. He came to rouze up the 
king's 1 ſubjects, and to raiſe forces 
againſt Pizarro. This information 
ſufficiently determined our plan. We 
immediately went away to Verdugoat 
Panama, He received us with extras 
ordinary tokens of joy and affeſtion; 
and, aſking every one of us from h 
part of Spain he came, as ſoon as! 
told him my country and my name, 
he embraced me; ſaying, he was all 
of the city of Avila, and had been for. 
merly my father's particular friend, 
Verdugo was à very rich man; the 
whole province of Caxamalca be- 
longed to him; and he was, at that 
time, the only man in Peru able to 
cope with Pizarro, I determined, 
therefore, to attach myſelf cloſely to 
Verdugo; and I ſtudied his temper ſo 
ſucceſsfully, that, within a year's time, 
I inſinuated myſelf into his particu- 
lar confidence. I ſhall not trouble 
you with recounting our various ſue- 
ceſſes againſt ſeveral officers whom 
Pizarro ſent to oppoſe us. A detail 
of this nature would be too prolix; 
and it is not my purpoſe at preſent to 
enter upon the wars of Peru. I Shall 
only tell you, that the king, bogey 

of the troubles of that kingdom, ea 
his eyes upon the licentiate Pedro 
Gaſca, one of the council of the in- 
quiſition, a man of known wiſdom, 
and whole prudence had been tried in 
{ſeveral negociations. This man his 
majeſty ſent to Peru, with the title oſ 
Preſident of the Royal Audience; and 
with full power to uſe ſuch means as 
he ſhould judge moſt expedient for 
reſtoring peace in that country. As 
ſoon as the preſident came to Nombre 

de Dios, and the cauſe of his goin 

to Peru was known at Panama, a 
perſons openly declared for the king; 
and even ſome of Pizarro's officers 
* Came 
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4 eame in to him, and avowed their re- 
„ ſolution to ſubmit themſelves to his 
« majeſty. The preſident thanked them 
« in the king's name; aſſuring them of 
« his intention to pardon the rebels, pro- 
« vided they returned to their duty. It 
« would now have been Pizarro's wiſeſt 
« courſe to have embraced his majelty's 
« mercy; but he obſtinately ſtood out, 
«© and refuſed to ſubmit. The preſi- 
« dent therefore levied troops, and 
joined Verdugo: in fine, we fought 
c 3 who was routed at Xaqui- 
« xaguana, and afterwards executed. 
« After his death, and the entire de- 
feat of his party, the preſident pu- 
« niſhed thoſe who had ſupported him, 
and divided their effects among us. 
I had a good ſhare in this dividend; 
for the preſident, upon the applica- 
© tion of Verdugo, allotted me a con- 
ſiderable number of Indians; with 
« whom I went and eſtabliſhed myſelf 
in the territory of Potoſi, where ſome 
very rich mines had lately been diſ- 
covered. Theſe are only ſilver mines; 
© but the veins are ſo large, and the 
«© metal ſo fine, that they yield more 
than all the others in Peru. In ſhort, 
* an hundred weight of ore N 
fourſcore marks weight of ſilver “, 
© which is very unuſual. I contracted 
vith my 2 to pay me two marks 
a week each, and to keep the reſt for 
© their wages; which they did with ſuch 
© eaſe, that they gained more them. 
© ſelves than they paid me. I did not 
at all neglect fo fair an opportunity 
© of enriching myſelf; and in eight 
© years time I had amaſſed near an hun- 
* dred thouſand crowns. I now grew 
© very defirous of returning to Spain, 
© that I might make you partaker of 
my good fortune, and that we — 
live reputably together. I therefore 
© parted with my Indians, and ſet out 


* withall my treaſure for Lima. There 


I found ſome other Spaniards, who 
* having, like myſelf, made their for - 
© tunes in Peru, were extremely anxious 
* to reviſit their own country. We 
joined companies, hired a ſhip, and 
put aboard our effects. Verdugo, 
* who was then at Lima, uſed all his 
© endeavours to diſſuade me from my 
* reſolution; but 1 would not give ear 
to him, and went aboard. 

© We ſet fail with a fair wind, and 


© had no reaſon to doubt of a good 


voyage; nay, we even came in fight 
of the port of Panama; but the joy 
of the ſailors on this occaſion coſt us 
dear: for the captain having made 
his crew drink to exceſs, and the pilot 
being alſo drunk, there was fo little 
care of the helm, that about mid- 
night, nobody looking out, the ſhip 
was driven by the wind and tide ſo 
furiouſly upon a rock, that we gave 
ourſelves up for loſt, It was then ſo 
dark that we could fee nothing, and 
therefore did not preſently diſcern 
that we had ſprung a leak ; but when 
day appeared, and diſcovered to us 
the whole of our misfortune, nothing 
was to be heard among the ſailors 
but cries and lamentations: we, how- 
ever, betook ourſelves to planks, and 
other things that might bear us up, 
and endeavoured to ſwim to the ſhore, 
I was the firſt man who reached it, 
my good fortune having thrown me 
into a ſort of little bay that ſtretched 
out into the ſea between two rocks : 
from thence, I encouraged my com- 
panions to follow my example, and 
many of them fared the better for 
my advice. Spme of the people of 
the country, having obſerved from 
land that our ſhip was near founder- 
ing, came off to our aſſiſtance in fiſh- 
ing- boats: but it proved too late; 
for above half the crew were already 
drowned, ſome becauſe they could 
not ſwim, and others from being 
daſhed by the violence of the waves 
againſt the rocks, or againſt the ſhip 
itſelf, which ſoon ſunk; ſo that no- 
thing of her appeared above water 
but the vane at the main-top-maſt. 
head, which only ſeemed to riſe above 
the water to ſhew where the wreck 
lay. When we were got to ſhore, I 
propoſed attempting to weigh 41 
ſhip; but there was ſcarce any body 
elſe of the ſame opinion: they all ſaid 
that the ſhip, being old and rotten, 
the iron grapples which mult be fixed 
to it, would tear out the parts they 
laid hold of; and the veſſel being 
thus moved by piece- meal, our ſilver 
would ſtill be left at the bottom. 
We travelled along the coaſt to- 


wards Panama; and when we came 


into the town, ſome people hearing 
of our ſhipwreck, and taking pity on 
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us, came to our aſſiſtance, and car - 
ried us to their houſes; where they 
endeavoured, by all manner of cour- 
teſy, to mitigate our ſortow. I hap- 

ned to be in the houſe of one Don 
Michael de la Vega, a man of great 
generoſity, He omitted nothing that 


misfortune: he made me a thouſand 
tenders of his ſervice, and/offered to 
employ his friends to procure me ſome 
eſtabliſhment under the viceroy in 
New Spain, Whilſt he was making 
intereſt for me, I took care to write 
to Verdugo an account of all that had 
happened, conjuring him to adviſe 
me what in his wiſdom and friend- 
ſhip he ſhould think beſt, In the 
mean while, Don Michael and I con- 
tracted a ſtrièt friendſhip for each 
other: he introduced me to the prin- 
cipal men in Panamaz and one day 
he carried me to viſit a lady that was 
his relation, whoſe name was Donna 
Maria de Almagro. This lady had 
a young daughter called Donna Theo- 
dora: they both received me ſo ver 

courteouſly, that I had no ſooner left 
them, but I wiſhed to ſee them again. 
Don Michael aſked me what I thought 
of them; and he might well judge by 
my anſwer, that he would oblige me 
in carrying me thither again, He 
did ſo; and, in fhort, 1 vilited them 
almoſt every day for three months. 
This intercourſe having produced 
much familiarity between us, it was 
not long before I diſcovered that the 
young Theodora felt ſome attach- 
ment to me; and I was ſoon con- 
firmed in this opinion: for, one morn— 
ing, a ſhrewd little Creole girl, of 
Mooriſh extraction, entered my apart- 
ment, who brought me a note from 
her, accompanied with ſeveral pair 
of Spaniſh garters, embroidered with 
gold and filver, and a very rich ſcarf 
of Spaviſh lace. The note was not 
written in very courily language; 
but the ſtile had ſuch an wr of ten- 
derneſs and timplicity, that it diſco— 
vered a heart unulel to theſe in- 
trigues, That 1 might not be be- 
hind-hand in gererolity, I ſent back 
by the ſame meſſenger ſome of the 
few valuable things which 1 had 
ſaved from wy ſhipwreck; a pair of 
er rings, and a ring worth 2 piſ- 
tales; together with an answer full 
of pathonate expreſhons, That ſame 


* 


might raiſe up my ſpirits Jen my 
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* day I went, after dinner, to viſit het 
* and finding her at work with only 
two little negro girls in the room, 
her mother being then taking her 
afternoon nap, I had all the oppor. 
tunity I could wiſh for of acknow. 
ledging the favour the had conferred 
© on me. Donna Theodora could not 
© look upon me, after what ſhe had 
© done, without emotion. I know 
© not what you will think of me!" 
© ſaid ſhe, I ſhall think,“ repliedT, 
that you are the moſt lovely creature 
in the world; and I ſhall retain, as 
© Jong as I live, the moſt grateful re. 
* membrance of your.goodneſs!” Our 
© converſation, aft 
* bly very lively; till, at length, Donne 
« Maria's appearance interrupted it, 
* and obliged us to change the dif- 
* courle, i F 
The next day, a fly- boat from Lima 
came to an anchor in the port; and 
the pilot brought me an 2 from 


Verdugo, which informed wet 


had reeeived my letter, and adviſed 
me to return to Peru, where he would 
put me in a way to retrieve my for- 
tune. This letter extremely embar. 
raſſed me; for I then felt myſelf ſo 
much in love with Theodora, that l 
could not think of leaving her: at 
the fame time I could not gueſs in 
what manner my paſſion would ter- 
minate, my affairs not ſuffering me 
to flatter myſelf that Donna Maria, 
who was very rich, would beſtow on 
me her only daughter. In fine, I 
ſhewed Verduge's letter to Don Mi- 
chael; who, being no ſtranger to 
the paſſion I had for his niece, told 
me that it was not worth while fe- 
turning to Peru, to lay the foundation 
of a new fortune; ſince mine was al- 
ready made, it being at my option to 
marry Donna Theodora. 1 have 
„ had rhis marriage in my mind,“ 
* added he, “ for ſome time paſt; and 
© I have managed ſo ſucceſsfully, 
* that Donna Maria is already difpoſed 
* to conlent to it.“ At theſe words, 
I claſped my arms about Don Mi- 
chael's neck, and aflured him, in the 
warmeſt terms I could think of, that 
I was moſt ſenſible of the favour he 
did me, and would uſe my utmoſt en- 
deavours to deſerve it, fince I had 
done nothing to merit it, and owed 
it entirely to his goodneſs, He em- 
braced me again, and returned me 5 
© mo 
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e * - 


er this, grew inſenſ. 
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4 obliging anſwer. We went to- 
s an =, — Maria's houſe, with 
hom he diſcourſed a while in pri- 
vate: he then went out, and left me 
t alone with her. Donna Maria pre- 
« ſently led me into her cloſet z where, 
« when we were ſeated, ſhe told me, 
« without any heſitation, that the pity 
5 the felt for my heavy misfortunes, 
« the high commendationsof Don Mi- 
« chael, and the good qualities ſhe 
daily diſcovered in me, had at length 
« determined her to beſtow her daugh- 
ter upon me, with a portion of four 
© hundred thouſand crowns, if I choſe 
© to marry her. I _ ſhe had 
© bantered, when ſhe aſked a man that 
$ was not worth a groat, whether he 
« would marry a rich heireſs; and I 
+ knew not what to anſwer, when ſhe 
went on, and ſaid—“ I perceive, Don 
« Raphael, you are aſtoniſhed at my 
« ſeeming to doubt whether you would 
% marry my daughter; but though ſhe 
« is young, rich, and handſome, you 
„ muſt underſtand, perhaps, there is 
« nat a gentleman in this country but 
« would refuſe to be my ſon-in-law. 
© This diſcourſe ſurprizes you,“ pur- 
* ſued ſhe; „but I will ſoon clear up 
« your aſtoniſnment. About twenty 
years ago I had a brother, whom I 
« loved molt tenderly : he was unfor- 
e tunate; he one night killed a gentle- 
man, who was nephew to the gover- 
nor of the town. Whatever mea- 
ſures he took for his eſcape, he was 
© unable to elude the ſtrict ſearch of 
© the governor, who cauſed him to be 
© ſeized, and iſſued orders that he 
© ſhould ſuffer as a murderer, though 
* he bad killed his antagoniſt fairly. 
Our kindred and friends all united 
in ſoliciting his pardon; but the 
governor, who was both judge and 
party, proved inexorable. The day 
appointed for my brother's execu- 
tion drew near; the danger that 
* threatened a life I held ſo dear oblig- 
ing me to lay aſide all the reſerved- 
nels of my ſex, I haſted to the go- 
vernor's houſe, I caſt myſelf at his 
feet, and gave way, in his preſence, to 
* all the tranſports of piercing grief, 
* He ſeemed touched at my affliction ; 
« and I at firſt fancied that my tears 
* had moved his pity; but I ſoon found 
© that I had excited a very different 
% ſenſation, In ſhort, the brute de- 


_ | claredto me his wicked deſires; and 


te aſſured me, that I muſt either reſolve 
to gratify them, or to ſee my brother 
6 2 I ſhuddered at this deteſta- 
dle propoſition, and looked upon the 
* judge as a monſter; but, at length, 
te the time he had given me to conſider 
being almoſt expired, the idea of my 
% brother's death, and of the inf my 
his execution would bring upon our 
« family, fo diſtraſted\, me, that 1 
40 PRE » hy up to his embrace, 
aving firſt bound him by an oath 

to reſtore my brother to me the da 
following. The villain did fend 
% him; but he firſt cauſed him to be 
©« ſtrangled. This perfidy rendered 
© me utterly frantick; ſo that, breath- 
ing nothing but vengeance, I re- 
© pared inſtantly to Mexico, and laid 
© the whole affair before the viceroy. 
« My deſpair touched his heart; and 
© he was ſo incenſed at the governor's 
© perfidicuſneſs, that he ſent imme- 
© diately ſeveral officers of his guards 
„ to Panama, with orders to ſeize and 
« bring bim to Mexico; which' was 
« accordingly done. I was there to 
* confound him; and the viceroy, hav- 
„ ing drawn from him a confeſſion of 
c the fact, condemned him to ſuffer 
te the ſame death which he had inflicted 
© on my brother. After the gover- 
© nor's death, I returned to Panama, 
© with the ſatisfaction of an entire re- 
„ venge; but, at the ſame time, with 

„the ſhame of having publiſhed m 

© diſhonour: for, in ſhort, I was wi 
„ child; andI was delivered of Donna 
% Theodora. This, Don Raphael, is 
© my ſtory; and I was willing to tell 
mit myſelf, that I might ſatisfy you 
« as to my motives fr offering you 
© my daughter. I defign to leave this 
« country, where I have the misfor- 
„tune of feeling my reputation loſt, 
and the diffatisfaQtion of living a- 
„ mong people who have ſomething 
to upbraid me with. Beſides, ſince 
« my daughter is grown up, I ima- 
„% gine that every body who looks-at 
„ her, does it but to my ſhame, I vill 
«« go with you into Spainz where, my 
% daughter and I being known to no- 
© body, we ſhall live comtortably; and 
« IT am the more pleaſed with this re- 
« ſolution, becauſe, at the ſame time 
« that I provide for my own quiet, I 
4% flatter myſelf I am doing eſſential 
4 ſervice to am honeſt man. Nothing 


% now remains, but to inform me of 


« your 
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* 


1 your ſentiments on the occaſion.” — 


I made anſwer to Donna Maria, that 
ſhe could not propoſe any thing more 
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When Don Raphael had done ſpeak. 
ing, the ſoldier returned him thank; 
for his kindneſs; and the two brother; 


© pleaſing to me; that her daughter gave one ancther a thouſand teſtimonies 
© was too well educated, and too de- of mutual affection, 

© ſerving for a man to regard a chi- ; 

« merical point of honour; and that, 

© for my part, a ridiculous delicacy CHAP. IX, 

© ſhould never induce me to deſpiſe | 

© worth and virtue, Donna Maria How DON QUIXOTE PREVENTE) 


* 
« 
4 


was well ſatisfied with my anſwer; 
and a few days after I married Donna 
Theodora*®. 
Wie thought of nothing, after this, 
but our departure; and the appointed 
day being come, we left Panama, re- 
gretting nothing but our ſeparation 
rom Don Michael. We went to 
Nombre de Dios, where we embark - 
ed, with all our treaſure, on board a 
man of war bound for Spain, in 
which we arrived ſafe at Cadiz: 


there we ſet up an equipage, and 


hired ſervants; for we had brought 
none with us, Don Maria not chuſin 

to have any domeſtick, whoſe -ndif. 
cretion ſhe might have reaſon to be 
apprehenſive of. From Cadiz we 
travelled towards Avila, hoping there 
to hear ſome news of you; but, when 
we came thither, we were informed 


PAMPHUS THEENCHANTER FROM 
STEALING AWAY QUEEN ZEN0. 
BIA, ANDOTHER MATTERS WORTH 
READING, 


Do Quixote having reſolved to 


remain under arms all night, 2 
was ſaid before, for fear of any ſurpriz 


from Pamphus the enchanter, Which 


there was reaſon enough to be apprebes 
five of, took upon himſelf the office of 
ſentinel; and, graſping firmly his lance 
and buckler, — 2 fiercely about the 
yard of the inn. All people were now 
retired to their reſt, and beginning to 
enjoy the ſweets of ſlumber, when the 
knight, wearied with the continual ex. 
erciſe of traverſing the yard, leaned 
againſt the wall of a well to reſt himſelf 
for a moment. As he caſt his eyes 2. 
round on every fide, he deſcried, by the 


faint light of the ſetting moon, an obje&_ 
which called up all his attention. He 
ſaw ſally forth from the ſtable, a man, 
naked to the ſhirt, who bore à ladder 
upon his ſhoulders. This was no other 
than the coachman of Don Raphael, who 
having been an old acquaintance of 
Queen Zenobia's, and knowing where 
ſhe lay, was going to offer his ſervice to 
her, deſigning to get in at the window, 
which he thought might eaſily be effect - 
ed with his ladder. Barbata, who was 
not at all afraid of ſuch attempts, had 
left the window open to let in the 
cool air of the night, which the coach- 
man obſerving, he planted his ladder 
againſt it, not in the leaſt doubting of 
the ſucceſs of his enterprize, and with - 


that you had not been ſeen there for 
ſeveral years, and nobody knew what 
was become of you. We lived there 
half a year; and ſhould have con- 
tinued longer, had I not heard of a 
very defirable eſtate upon ſale in the 
neighbourhood of Saragoſſa: we are 
now going thither to purchaſe it, if 
we like it, and to ſettle there. I bleſs 
God for baving found you, and that 
I am in a condition to make ſome 
amends for the little regard the court 
has ſhewn to your long ſervice. You 
ſhall go with us to-morrow; and I 
dare aſſure you my mother-in-law 
and my wife will be happy in what- 
ever I ſhall do to relieve you from 
your preſent miſerable fituation.'— 
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* The French paraphraſt has uſed very little ceremony with reſpect to the incidental nar- 
rat ves introduced in Avellaneda's Don Quixote. He rejects thoſe of his original, or inſerts 
new ones of his own, juſt as inclination leads him. The pieſent ſtory (which in it's chief 
circumſtance reſembles Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure, but which' circumſtance one 
might ſuppoſe to be actually copied from the act of ſavage iniquity perpetrated by Colonel 
Kirke, after the defeat of Monmouth at Sedgeinoor, in 1685) is not, for inſtance, to be 
found in the Spaniſh original. The: are, however, ſome things in the Spaniſh, which the 
_ paraphraſt may Ceſerve thanks for the omiſſion of. There is a ſtrange relation concerning 
the miſtaking of a nun for the Virgin Mary. There is a tale of a man making his Way 
into the bed of a lady, immediately after child birth; and there is a very offenſive medley of 


adultery and murder. 
out 


3 
* 


he 
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out conſidering that projects apparently 
the moſt eaſy are not always ſucceſsful]. 
He had not quite reached the top, when 
the Knight of La Mancha, who had ob- 
ſerved him the whole time, and doubted 
not of his being the enchanter Pamphus, 
who was about to make his way into 
the caſtle, that he might carry off Queen 
Zenobia; approached quier'y to the 
ladder, and laying down his ſhield upon 
the ground, graſped his lance with both 
hands, and with the butt. end of it diſ- 
charged ſo terrible a blow upon the 
ſcull of the amorous coachman, that he 
fetched him down much faſter than he 
had aſcended. © This! perfidious necrb- 
5. mancer!* exclaimed Don _— 
© this is the reward of your deſperate 
© machinations! You imagined, then, to 
gude my vigilanee, and to carry off the 
* princeſs? But know, enchanter, that 
© ſhe is better guarded than the daugh- 
© ter of Inachus; and that the Loveleſs 
© Knight is incapable of being ſurpriz- 
© ed.” The poor necromancer, who was 
little lefs hurt by the fall than by the 
blow, made no anſwer but by his pite- 
ous cries, which rouzed and alarmed 
the whole inn. The ladies fancying 
themſelves in ſome harbour of robbers, 
expected their throats would be cut 
every inſtant, and began recommendin 
themſelves to God. The landlord an 
landlady belfowed—* Fire! fire!” with- 
out knowing what the matter was. 
Sancho andthe alderman jumped up in 
diſmay, and hurried down almoſt naked 
into the yard. The two Bracamontes, 
who were not yet gone to bed, were the 
firſt who reached the field of battle in 
r of the noiſe. There they 
found the Knight-errant, who having 


by this time quitted his lance, was 


t to thraſt his ſword down the 


throat of the enchanter, roaring to him 
at the fame time; with a voice of thun- 
der=< At length, monſter! thy final 
© hovr is come; and thou wilt receive 
; re at my hands. But 
© before I cut ſhort the execrable courſe 
* of thy abhorred exiſtence, inform me, 
* caitiff ! inform me in what country of 
Alia or Africa thou impriſoneſt in- 
* fantas and princes in thy horrible 
* dungeons, that I may repair thither 
* this inſtant with the happy tidings of 
* thydeath and theirdeliverance.'—* Hal 
© Don Bracamonte,* continued he, re- 
cognizing the foldier by his voice, be- 
* hold here Pamphus the enchanter, 
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* whom. T have felled by the force of 
© my ſtrokes, The traitor, was about 
© entering the chamber of Zenobia, to 
© carry her off; and you may till ſee at 
E hr er window the ladder he had 
© brought for the purpoſe,” By this 
time Barbara appearing at the window, 
the two Bracamontes eaſily gueſſed at 
aboye half the truth; and Don Raphael 
obſerving that the enchanter was very 
like his coachman, in order to bring 
him off, ſaid to Don Quixote“ Sir 
© Knight, beware of killing that en- 
© chanter; his life is behooveful to your 
© honour: forgive him, upon condition 
© he 5 and publiſh throughout the 
© whole world, that notwithſtanding all 
© the power of his art, you have van- 
© quiſhed him in fingle combat. You 
will gain more honour by this than 
© by his death,'—* It is moſt certain,“ 
faid the ſoldier; * yet that is not all: 
© theenchanter muſt bind himſelf never 
more to diſturb Queen Zenobia; and 
he muſt ſwear by every thing enchant- 
ers hold moſt ſacred, that he will ne- 
ver more attempt to ſteal into the 
chambers of princeſſes by night, ſince 
he has no better fortune in ſuch en- 
terprizes.'——" Gentlemen,” faid Don 
Quixote, * you are not ſo well acquaint- 
© ed with enchanters as I am; they will 
© take as many oaths as you pleaſe, but 
© they do not value their word, for they 
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© are a faithleſs, and lawleſs race.“ 


© —You are in the right; Sir,” y__ 
Sancho; *© ſpare him not: nay, faith, 
© ſince tis the firſt time we have over- 
t come an enchanter, we muſt drub this 


© dog till we are weary, that he may go 


© tell the reſt of them, and then they 
© will trouble us no more. Though 
© he does not 1a to live, faid Don 

uixote, yet Iwill pardon him, pro- 
ied the Pn, with herroyal mouth > 
© commands it from that golden bal. 
© cotiy, to which the fame of my victory 
© has brought ber.“ Upon this, Bar- 
bara, who began to grow acquainted 
with Don Quixote's mode of behaviour, 
eried to him, from her window“ Sir 
© Knight, do not hurt him, I beſeech 
you; I heartily forgive what he has 
© done to me; though it had been ten 
© times as much; for we ought not to 
© hear malice in our hearts.” The 
coachman being let looſe u theſe 
words, got up with much difficulty, and 
flunk away to his truckle as he could. 


Don Raphael — acquainted Zenobia 


\ 


that 
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that her majeſty might return to bed 
again in ſafety; ſince, after what had 
happened, Pamphus the enchanter 


would not be ſoon in a condition to 


diſturb her repoſe. The princeſs took 
his advice, and went to bed again with- 
out ſhntting the window, or ſo much as 
cauſing the ladder to be taken away, 
leaving all enchanters at their liberty 
to try whether they could prove more 
ſucceſsful than Pamphus, 'The two 
Bracamontes conducted Don Quixote 
into the houſe, and ordered a room for 
him, where he was diſarmed by the ſol- 
dier and Sancho; whilſt Don Raphael 
conjecturing the ladies muſt neceſſarily 


be frightened, went to ſatisfy them, by - 


telling the adventure, He then re- 
turned to his brother, with whom he 
reſted the remainder of the night. 'The 
alderman went back to his room with 
the ſame deſign; and Sancho remounted 
into bis garret. 
Next morning, when every body was 
riſer, the ladies complimented the 
knight upon bis encounter; and Donna 
Maria, as mother to the Hacked-face 
Queer, addreſſing him, ſaid—“ Sir 
© Knight, I intended to have taken 
© the princeſs my daughter along with 
me; but I fear leſt her enemy Pam- 
« pbus, eaing ber ſo ill guarded, ſhould 
© attempt to force her away: I therefore 
© ata deſirous that ſhe may bear you 
company where you go; that, beingun- 
© der your protection, the enchanter 
© may not moleſt her.“ The knight re- 
turned the ald lady thanks for the con- 
fdence ſhe repoſed in his valour, and 
| ſwore to her by the order of knight- 
hood, that he wauld place the princeſs 
her daughter ſo high, that Pamphus 
ſhonld not be able to offend her. 
Ths, two brothers and the ladies bans 
io ng journey to perform that day, 
— 75 * eto — 2 his 
hurt, being in a condition to drive the 
coach, they ſoan took leave of Don 
Quixote and the alderman, with. a thou- 
ſand offers of ſervice never to be per- 
formed. As ſoon as Don Raphael's 
retinue was gone, Sancho ſaid to Don 
Quixote“ Do'yow really believe, Sir, 
that Queen Barbara's mother is in the 
© coach? —* No doubt of it, anſwered 
the kniglit. O rare!” quoth Sanchog 
Y I al lay a wager they are not a- kin 
4 in the hundredth degree, or I under- 
© ſtand nothing. Who. the devil ever 
„ ſaw'a mother go away as this does? 
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© She has ſcarce looked upon her dangh. 
© ter; and pray, do but mind how ſhe 
© leaves her here naked, without giy. 
ing her a rag to put on.“ You take 
things wrong, quoth Don Quixote; 
you attribute that to want of tender. 
neſs, which in reality is the effect of 
her politeneſs. Do not you perceive 
that Queen Zenobia, being under my 
my protection, the queen her mother 
would have thought it an affront to 
me to give her any money? She durſt 
not ſo much as leave one of her pal. 
fries to carry her to Madrid, for fear 
of offending my nice honour, ſhe is ſo 
very obſervant and ciroumſpeR; a 
thing which, indeed, ſhe might haye 
done without offence to the laws of 
chivalry: fo that the care of cloath. 
ing the queen, and getting her a white 
6 Thi lies wholly upon me; and ! 
0 fall well pleaſed to be at that 
6 3 The hoſt, who ſtood by, lay- 
ing hold of this opportunity, ſaid to our 
hero—“ Sir Knight, I have a good 
© mule in my ſtable, which I will fel 
© you, if you pleaſe,* Don Quixote de- 
ſired to ſee her; and, liking the beaſt, he 
crdered' his portmanteau, where his 
whole revenue lay, to be brought forth, 
and told out twenty-fix ducats to the 
hoſt upon the ſpot. The mule was then 
ſaddled; and Barbara mounting her, 
our adventurers ſet out with her for 
Siguenza. e | 
They got to the town between four 
and five in the afternoon, and alighted 
at the firſt inn they Found. The alder- 
wan deſiring to have bis cloak again, 
a broker was fent. for, who brought 
women's cloaths of ſeveral colours. 
The knight beſought,Zenobia to pleale 
herſelf, but ſhe inſiſted upon conſult- 
ing his opinion; and Don Quixote wi 
not a little gratified to find his taſte cor- 
reſpond with that of the queen. They 
both pitched upon a cloak and petticoat 
of taffeta, with yellow, green and black 
ſtripes; and their inclination being thus 
turned to ſtri 0 commodities, they 
made choice ofa attin gown, enric 
with flame colour, violet and olive; in 
which. Barbara arrayed herſelf immedi- 
ately. Sancho ſeeing Zenobia thus clad, 
burſt out a laughing. By our holy 
mother Eve's ſoul,” ſaid he, me- 
* thinks my lady the queen, in theſe fine 
- © cloaths, looks like an old houſe new 
* white-waſhed! Pox take me, if this 
* 83Y garb does not make her r 
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OTE er 
Quixote, interrupting him; and is it 
.© you, then, wh ſet forth, pretenſions 
* to receiving the glorious order of 
* Knighthood? | Away, wretch! that 


» The ſupreme civiLcmagiftrate in g city, appointed by the King. | 


like — by my faith, ſhe is comically 
© chad!” ; 
Don Quixote having paid the broker, 
and the queen now ſeeming to him wor- 
thy the deſign he had of defending her 
beauty in publick, he called for pen, 
ink,and paper; and, ſhutting himſelf up 
in his chamber, 'wrote the following 
challenge— | TR 


© THE CHALLENGE, 
c THE Loveleſs Knight, the mirror 


and flower of La Mancha, does 
* challenge to fingle combat him, or 


© them, who ſhall refuſe to own that 


« the grand Queen Zenobia is the moſt 
noble and moſt beautiful princeſs in 
the world: and the ſaid Loveleſs 


Knight, with the ſaid edge of his 
© redoubted ſword, will maintain and 
defend the rare and ſingular beauty 
© of the faid-princeſs to-morrow, from 
© morning till noon, and from noon 
© till night. Thoſe who ſhall think 
© fit to combat the ſaid knight, though 
© they be an hundred thouſand in num- 
© her, need but to ſubſcribe their names 
at the foot of this defiance!” 


He wrote ſeveral copies of this chal- 
lenge; and then, calling bis ire, 
fad Here, Sancho, take theſe pa- 
© pers, and fix them up at all the croſs. 
© ftreets of this city; but place them 
©'fo that every body may read them, 
* and give ear to what the knights ay 
* to them: be ſure you remember all 
© the blaſphemies which zeal for their 
© own ladies honours will make them 
* utter againſt the queen, that I may 
© baſten immediately to teach them the 
© reſpe& they, owe ſuch 2 beautiful and 
© chaſte princeſs.” This commiſſion 
did not much hit the fancy of Sancho. 
* Pox take ſuch princeſſes,” quoth he, 
© who are the cauſe that we are every 
p day engaged in battles, when we 
© might live in peace with the Holy Ca- 
© tholick eckt Suppoſe any knight- 
© errant takes huff at this challenge, 
© and for my pains gives me a thou- 
© CowardY ſaid Don 


* 
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© honour is not to be granted to an 
© but men of cournge; never to ſb 
© heartleſs things as thou art.” Theſe 
bitter reproaches touched the fluggitſh- 
neſs of Sancho; who, paſſing at once, 
like the heroes of Homer, from terror 
to intrepidity—* Well, then, Sir," 
quoth he, give me your papers; 'I 
* will go paſte them vp, one by one, 
© at the corners of ſtreets; and if ary 
man aſks me my name, faith I know 
*. what to ſay to him.“ Theſe words 
pacilied the knight, who anſwered 
Go, then, my dear Sancho, and oh- 
* ſerve all particulars nicely, as you 
© value your life. Ron! Fly! and 
bring me back a juſt account.” Tye 
ſquire took the papers, and allied 
forth to paſte them np; but, as ill-luck 
would have it, they did not produce 
the effects Don Quixote expected; for 
all the knights of Siguenza, from the 
—— to the loweeſt, were ſo far from 
ing in a at the peruſal, that the 
eie then. The corre . 
dor“, and ſome other gentlemen, who 
had heard of the fame of our knight, 
had the curioſity to go and ſee him; 
and the corregidor undertaking for the 
reſt, acknowledged, in the name of the 
city and ſuburbs, that Barbara Hacked- 
Face was the moſt ſingular princeſs in 
the world. Having received this pub- 
lick confeſſion, Don Quixote left Si- 
_ the next day, very well fatis- 
A | 


CHAP. X. 


HOW DON QUIXOTE usr WITY 
TWO SCHOLARS, AND THE CON - 
VERSATION. WHICH PASSED BP» 
TWEEN THEM, * 


ON Quixote being gone before 

Babe and Sancho followed 
without ſpeaking one word; but the 
ſquire ſeeming to be melancholy and 
thoughtful, at laſt Hacked-Face #fked 
him what he ailed. What ails me?!” 
quoth Sancho; I wiſh I could fee the 
dog hanged who was the otcafien of 
© our meeting. Faith, I know" not 
« what my maſter thinks of it but I 
© am of the mind that giving of mults 


and ſilk cloaths is not the way fo be 
„eb. —“ Be det troubled, Friend 


— 02 « Sanch o, 
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.© Sancho,* quoth Barbara; for if it 
C J God to bring us ſafe to Alca- 
© Ja, Iwill treat you there like a prince.“ 
Then the caſe is altered,” replied 
Sancho, ſmiling. * Pr'ythee, what 
good meat will you treat me with?” 
— Nay, do not you trouble yourſelf 
for that,' replied Barbara; you ſhall 
© taſte of a pretty young wench about 
« fifteen years of age, which you will 
© like better than a partridge.— Bleſ- 
© ſed Virgin!* cried Sancho in amaze, 
© what do you talk of, miſtreſs Queen? 
© Do you take me for one of thoſe Lu- 
© therans of Conſtantinople, that eat 
© human fleſh? Body o'me! that is 
enough to have me condemned to the 
«© gallies for three hundred years.” 
This diſcourſe had not ended ſo ſoon, 
but that they overtook Don Quixote. 
They found him in converſation with 
two ſcholars, who were travelling on 
foot to Alcala: as ſoon as Sancho per- 
ceived by their habit that they were 
ſcholars, he ſaid to his maſter very ear- 
neſtly—* Pray, Sir, haveacareof your- 
«* ſelf; theſe men are of the ſame race 
« with thoſe that belonged to the col- 
© lege where I was ſo curiouſly handled 
© at Saragoſla; and if they once begin 
© to ſpit in our faces, we are utterly 
gone! The ſcholars, knowing who 
our adventurers were, as having heard 
of them at Siguenza, one of them 
. ſaid to Sancho—* Mr. Squire, we are 
© not ſo unlucky as the ſcholars of Sa- 
© ragoſſa, though we are of the ſame 
© profeſſion; and we are ſo far from 
© deſigning you the leaſt harm, that we 
© are ready to ſerve you to the utmoſt 
of our power.“ 
having re- aſſured Sancho, Don Quixote 
fell again into the diſcourſe that had 
been interrupted, and ſaid to the ſcho- 
lars—* Gentlemen, to return to what I 
© was now obſerving; the order of 
. * knight-errantry, which I profeſs, is 
no enemy to learning: though I em- 


-* ploy myſelf wholly in redreſſing 


£ wrongs, and combating giants, yet 
© I admire works of genius; and if 
© you have compoſed any thing of that 
© ſort, you will oblige me in letting 
© me ſee itz I will give you my opinion 
© with all the ſincerity which an author 


. © ought to deſire from thoſe he con- 
. © ſults, 
vill alſo give ear to you: that prin- 


The great Queen Zenobia 


© ceſs has ſo curious and nice a taſte, 


© that if your works deſerve her ap- 


This declaration 


« probation, you may then boldly ex. 
© pole them to publick cenſure, far 
© they cannot fail of being admired.” 
The ſcholars, who were no ſtrangers 
to Queen Zenobia, felt a violent pro- 
penſity to laughter; but the dread of 
enraging Don y a whoſe lance 
and ſword they ſtood in awe of, re. 
ſtrained their mirth: one of them, 
therefore, ſaid to him Sir, ſince you 
love the productions of genius, my 
* comrade the batchelor can divert you 
© whilſt we travel together: he com- 
« poſes for the ſtage, and has already 
© written ſeveral things that have been 
© well received by the, connoiſſeurs, 
For my part, I write only trifles, 
© ſuch as rondeaus, ſonnets, enigmas, 
© and 88 Do not miſtake 
© yourſelf,” ſaid Don Quincy * thoſe 
© trifles are not ſo eaſy to be done well: 
c good ſonnets are very rare; epigrams, 
* tuch as Martial's are, require a quick 
and acute wit, As for enigmas, 1 
own they are the eaſieſt; but no- 
thing, in my opinion, is more di. 
verting: they tharpen the under. 
ſtanding by n it in a pleaſing 
manner; and you will oblige me by 
reciting ſome of yours. —“ With all 
my heart!” replied the ſcholar; 1 
will ſhew 2 two I made this morn- 
ing, which I have not yet had time 
to put into verſe; but it muſt be up- 
on condition that Sancho ſhall ex- 
pound them.“ Agreed!” quoththe 
ſquirez * I will plunge into them up to 
© my chin; it is true, I do not well 
« underſtand” all thoſe affairs, but no 


matter; by God's help a man may 


do any thing.”—* You are in the 
Wright, replied the ſcholar, . Now 
© mand, this is the firſt. 

© ENIGMA, 


IJ am bright, and of great uſe to 


« men, who unmercifully load me 


« with chains, though I am no offend- 
« er. I am day and night in the 
«© churches, and I cannot ſubſiſt with- 
«« out water, though it is that which 
« deſtroys me. | 


Don Quixote made him repeat it 
and, while he was ſtudying ku poly 


ing, Sancho cried out very joyfully— 
Victory, gentlemen! victory! I have 
© found out the Nane or whatever 


you call it. not on 


ſal 
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(aid the ſcholar, but your ſharp wit 
« would find it out.“ By my troth/ 
quoth the ſquire, © the very rſt time 
© you ſpoke it, I underſtood it as well 
« as my criſs-croſy row.” — © Wel], 
« then, my ſon, ſaid Don Quixote, 
« tell us what it is? “ It is a holy- 
« water-pot,” quoth Sancho; for that 
« is day and night in the church, and 
« there is always water in it.” The 
ſcholars burſt out a laughing; and 
Don Quixote himſelf could not forbear 
a (mile. © Mr. Scholar, ſaid Sancho, 
« if jt is not a holy-water-pot, it muſt 
© be ſomething elſe. Tell us what it 
© is, and my maſter and I will ſubmit.” 
No, replied the knight; give me 
© leave, and I will expound the enig- 
© ma; for, if I miſtake not, it is a 
© lamp,'—* Right, ſaid the ſcholar; 
yon have hit the nail on the head.” 
—* Nay, faith,  gentlemen,* quoth 
Sancho, I muſt put a pigmy to you, 
© ſince you call thoſe pigmies. What 
is it that is like a horſe, that has the 
© hair, head, and feet, like a horſe, and 
yet is no horſe?— It is a mare, 
cried Barbara. By my troth, you 
© have hit it!* quoth Sancho; * and is 
not a mare very like a horſe? ! Gen- 
* tlemen,* quoth Don Quixote, at- 
© tend, I beſeech you, to the queen's 
© readineſs of conception; © there is 
© no need of repeating things to her 
© over and over; the takes them at firſt 
* ſight, and is never in the wrong.” 
The ſcholars pretended to be charmed 
at it, which gave the knight great ſatiſ- 
faction; addreſſing, therefore, the com- 
poſer of the enigmas—* Will you fa- 
* your us, Sir, ſaid he, with the 
© other enigma you compoſed this 
* morning ; which I do not at all queſ- 
tian is as ingenious as the laſt ?'— 
© Liſten to it, then, replied the ſcho- 


© ENIGMA. 


* Tam great and little, and am often 
© ſeen fitting on the heads of kings 
* and emperors; but I am ſo ill ſeated 
* on that height, that the leaſt puff of 
* wind can throw me down. I ſerve 
4 the poor as well as the rich; but 1 
« am of no uſe in ſeveral nations; as, 
for inſtance, ' among the Turks, 
where I am out of faſhion.” 


F ©It is a gammon of bacon!” ſaid 


Sancho, very briſkly ;.* it can be no- 
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thing elſe ; for, as I have been told, 
* the Turks do not eat bacon. Vou 
© are out again, quoth Don Quixote 

© jt'is — a 2 for the * — 
rich and poor; it is worn on the heads 
* of kings and emperors, and a puff 
* of wind blowsit down. It is uſcleſy 
© to ſeveral nations, for there are othet 
© people, as well as the Turks, who 
* wear turbans inſtead of hats. 
* Faith, and fo ; 7 a hat!* quoth the 
ſquire. It is the eaſieſt thing in the 
* world to gueſs now; and Mr. Scho- 
lar need but tell me his two pigmies 
over again, and I will lay any man a 
wager I expound them.'—* You are 
very ingenious,” replied the knight; 
why, who cannot do the ſame? For if 
the word were named at firſt, it could 
be no longer an enigma.'— Nay, 
what matter is it?“ anſwered the 
ſquire, * Is it not better a man ſhould 
© have the word beforchand, than to 
crack his brains to find it out? In 
© ſhort, a man cannot tell a thing, if 
he does not know it; and I would 
defy the Pope himſelf-to ſay his Pas 
ter-noſter, which is the eaſieſt thin 

© in the world, if he had not — 
* it beforehand.” The ſcholar having 
owned to Don Quixote, that a hat was 
the-true expoſition of the laſt enigmaz 
the knight ſaid, he would defire him to 
write them both out for him at the next 
baiting-place, for he had a mind to 
keep them. I have a copy here,” 
faid the ſcholar; and I wi I give it 
you.“ He began to feel in his pock - 
ets for it; and, having dropped another 
paper, as he pulled it out, Don Quix- 
ote had the curioſity to aſk what it was. 
© It is a rondeau, replied the ſcholary 
* which I wrote upon a lady in Sigu- 
© enza, whom I am in love with, but 
© who does not yet know that I love 
© her.,*'—* Pray read it to us, quoth 
Don Quixote, The ſcholar did not 
wait to beentreated, but preſently read 
theſe verſes — $ 3; 


+ Þ 
© AS to the powers above whom we adorey 
To you, infilence, I prefer my prayers 

 * © Alas! I dare no more! 4 » 
© Nor can my lips my am'rous wiſh declare, 
© Yet what my ad lips dare not ſhew, , 
My eyes, my fever d eyes, too plainly prove; 
And theſe would freely tutor dun 
Ah! would my Irie, would my love, 
Saw my heart open d to her view, 
A to the powers above? 
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Don Quixote highly commended the 
rondeau; and Sancho would not omit 
ſpeaking his mind. By my troth,” 
470 he, * theſe verſes are not ſo bad, 
F neither! and you will oblige me, 
Mr. Scholar, if you will make ſome 
upon Mary Gutierrez, who is my 
wife, and will be fo as long as it ſhall 
I God and the four Evangeliſts: 
ut I muſt put you in mind not to 
call her queen upon any account, but 
only lady-admiral; for my maſter 
Non Quixote is not likely ever to 
make me a king, and fo I muſt even 
be ſatisfied with being a governor. 
We cannot expect to do as we wovld 
in this world; and had better take 
what offers. Had we, ſince we have 
gone about ſeeking adventures, look - 
ed directly for archbiſhopricks, in- 
ſtead of ſeeking to gain kingdoms 
and iflands, we might by this time 
have had whole ſhoals of them: and, 
though they ſay I might not enjoy 
them becauſe I have a wife and chil- 
dren, yet I might have ſold them; 
and, though r fold them only at 
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£ by them. | 

When Sancho once got into the hu- 
mour for talking, his tongue ran fo 
faſt that it was no eafy matter to ſtop 
it: but Don Quixote having at laft 
filenced him by his uſual method of 
menaces, the author of the rondeau 
faid to his companion—* Come, ma- 
* fter Batchelor, it is your turn next: 
© pray let the knight ſee that I have 
not commended you without reaſon.” 
I have not ſo great a value for my 
© works,” anſwered the batchelor, © as 
to think any body can take pleaſure 
© in hearing them: yet, ſuch as they 
* are, I would freely communicate 
them to Don n if I had them 
about me; but Lam not like thoſe au- 
* thers who always carry their pockets 
4 fall of their works; and my memory 
© is ſo bad, that I cannot repeat two 
« yerſes together of all that ever I made 
* in my tife—but, fince I have not any 
thing to read to you, Sir Knight, 
'© ſhal) I adviſe with you about the lat 
E of a play Thave'in my head? —5 You 
vill oblige me,” replied Day Qui ate; 
but, pray, tell me whether in Your 
© plays you ſtick cloſe: to. Ariſtotle: 
© rules? Nos truly, ſaid the hatobe- 
lor, I do not. So much the worſe, 
anſwered Don Quixote; for Ariſtotle 


* 


* 


market · price, I ſhould till get enough 
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js an infallible oracle in that pott, 
© Not to follow his rules, is to fwery 
© from nature and reafon ; and that i 
© the cauſe why ſtrangers de not 

© prove of our performances, which h 
all other reſpects are excellent. 
own,” quoth the batchelor, '* thy 
moſt of our dramatick poets ſeem 1 
make little account of Ariftot|:, 
rules. For my own part, I like then 
very well; I never depart from they 
out of mere levity or wantonneſs, du 
follow them, when they will ſuit with 
* my plot: but, to deal ingenvonſl, 
© T do not pay ſo much deference 
© them, as to loſe any ſurprizing tun 
© for their ſake, which cannot ſubſ4 
* with them. — That turn muſt be 
© caſt away,” quoth Don Quixote, in. 
rope him; all muſt be ſacrifice 
© to the ſevere rules of that wiſe mz. 
© ſter; but let us come to your plot. 
This is it,“ replied the batchelor, A 
Earl of Barcelona takes a voyage int 
* England, where he falls in love wit 
the * daughter, and is beloved 
again; but the king, for reaſons 
1 ponies marries the princeſs to the 
King of Bohemia. The Earl d 
© Barcelona, in deſpair, embarks, ant 
© returns to his own dominjons, The 
* King and Queen of Bohemia lie 
very happily together, though that 
* princeſs always preſerves a tend 
© affe&ion for the Carl of Barcelona; 
© but, ſoon after, a favourite of th: 
King of Bohemia falls paſfionatch 
in love with the queen, and has th 
© boldneſs to declare himſelf to he; 
© ſhe reproves him, and threatens v 
© acquaint the king her huſband vid 
© his baſeneſs. The favourite, chang: 
© ing his love into rage, prepoſſes 
© that weak prince, and accuſes tle 
© queen of being in love with an office 
* of his guard. The king, who onh 
© ſees with his favourite's eyes, cauſe 
* the officer to be put to death, and 
© would do the ſame by the queen; 
© but ſhe demands that, according u 
* the cuſtom of thoſe times, the maj 
© have leave to find knights to defend 
© her honour againſt her accuſer : tit 
© king, not knowing how to refult tit 
combat demanded by the queen, f. 
0 Pop a day, which is proclaimed if 
Bohemia and England. When tit 
day comes,. the favourite appears it 


the lifts to make good his accuſation; 
but, nountagoniſt preſenting himſth 
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« the queen is on the point of loſing 
« her life, when there arrives a Signs 
« armed at all points, who fights. her 
battle, and kills the favourite. This 
« knight proves to be the very Earl of 
Barcelona, brought thither by the 
face of the (queen's , accuſation, of 
© whoſe innocence he ĩs ſatisfied. This, 
« Sir, is the whole plot of my play.'— 
It is a very good one, anſwered the 
knigbt; but I know not whether you 
can make a regular piece of it. It 
« is true, faid the batchelor, our 
« authors, who follow Ariſtotle the 
« cloſeſt, would lay the firſt act in Eng- 
land, the ſecond in Barcelona, and 
« the. third in ,Bohemiaz but I am 
« bringing this play to anſwer all the 
© rules; and I do not deſpair of ſuc- 
6 ceſs,'——* I am ſatisfied you will com- 
« paſs it,” ſaid the other ſcholar, * pro- 
« yided you omit the combat in the 
t liſts. ! Let him have a care of that, 
cried Pon Quixote, interrupting him; 
« that is the beſt part of the plot! 
© But, Sir,” quoth the batchelor, if 
© you would have me adhere to Ari- 
b ftotle's rules, I maſt leave out the 
© combat.” —* Ariftotle,* replied the 
knight, © was a man of parts, I admit; 
© but his capacity was not unbounded ; 
© and, in ſhort, his 4uthoxity does not 
© extend over combats in the liſts, which 
© are above his rules. Would you 
© ſuffer the Queen of Bohemia to pe- 
© riſh? or, how can you clear her in- 
* nocence? Believe me, combat is the 
© moſt honourable way; and, beſides, 
Fit will furniſh your play with ſuch a 


* ſplendid and intereſting ſpectacle, 


© that all the rules in the world muſt 
© not ſtand in co ition with it.— 
© Well, Sir Knight, replied the batche - 
lor, for your ſake, and for the ho- 
© nour of chivalry, I will not leave out 
© the combat; and, in order to render 
* it the more magnificent, the whole 
© court of Bohemia ſhall be preſent at 
© it, from the princes of the blood to 
©the very footmen. But ſtill one dif- 
© ficulty occurs; which is, that our 
common theatres are not large enough 
© for ſuch an exhibition. — There 
* muſt be one built on purpoſe,” an- 
ſwered Don Quixote; and, ina word, 
* rather than leave out the combat, the 


From the above ſtory, Mr. Jephſon has 
ttigedy, entitled, The Law of Lombardy." | 
Glginal.—For further particulars concerning it, the reader is requeſted to refer to the Pre- 
ve at tho beginnint of: this Volume. ot vs K 
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* 


„ Caſtle;“ becauſe they ſay 


© play had better be added in a ſield or 
© plain®,” This, diſcourſe held D 
Quixote and the ſcholars to Hyta,whe 
they reſted till the next diy; a day 
memorable among enchanters, and 
which is marked down with red letters 
in the chronicles of the wiſe Alifolang 
the faithful auther of this true hiſs 
tor y. | 


QF WHAT HAPPENED BETWEEN Dol 

 QUIXOTE; AND A COMPANY OF 

 PLAYERS3 AND HOW THE UNFOR? 

TUNATE KNIGHT WAS STRUCK 
DUMB BY ENCHANTMENT. 

HE Arabian avthor informs us; 

that Don Quixote and his com- 


pany, having travelled all day, enter- 


taining themſelves with various ſub- 
jects, at length came in fight of a tole- 
rably ſpacious manſion, which, in it's 
appearance, extremely reſembled an an- 
cient caſtle, One of the ſcholars, point 
ing to it with his finger, ſaid to Don 
„ Sir Knig ou ſee that 
* houſe there; we es ie in it to- 
night, and find entertainment. 
It is an inn, called ** The Goblin's 
it was 
* formerly a caſtle, and haunted.'. Na 
ſooner had the ſcholar ſpoken theſe 
words, than Sancho ſwore bitterly, by 
the bowels of his debe 
would never lodge there. Let us 
© take heed, Sir! cried he; let us 
take heed how we go he in that caſtle 
of goblins; for it fil} looks to me 
very like one of thoſe enchanted cafs 
tles where phantoms and necroman- 
cers have ſo often made us bewiil 
© our fins! In ſhort, my heart fore 
a _ — 8 1 ou kno 
ce that when the partridg> ſings, it is 
© fign of rain. * . diſres 
garding the apprehenſions of his ſquirez 
anſwered thus“ I have not forgotten; 
© Sancho, whatſoever we have endured 
in ſuch caſtlesz but what remedy, m 
© friend, would you propoſe to me 
* Knights-errant are no ſooner out of 
© one danger but they ſeck anor! 
ad they muſt be always int a readi 
© to meet whatever comes. 1 witl 
2 borrowed the ground · work of his 
ſtory is not to be found in the Spanifh 


therefore 
— 
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© therefore draw near to that caſtle, to © Mr. Batchelor, anſwered Don Quiz, 


© obſerve what. ſort of people inhabit 
© it; you may all follow me at your lei- 
© ſure.” This ſaid, he put on towards 
the inn. It happened that a company 
of players were there at that time, re- 
bearſing a piece which was to be per- 
formed the next day at Alcala. As 
ſoon as they beheld Don Quixote, arm- 


ed cap-a-pice, and covered with bis 


magnificent buckler, they all ſallied 
forth to gaze at ſo unuſual a ſpecta- 


cle. The knight, obſerving that they 


thronged out in a body, and that they 
eyed him with uncommon attention, 
balted a moment to remonſtrate; and 
then, turning briſkly about, rode back 
again to his companions. Sancho, 
ſeeing him return upon a full trot, cried 
out“ What is the matter, maſter Don 
Quixote? Have the goblins ſtung 
you already? — © O my fon Sancho!“ 
anſwered the knight, * it was not with- 
out reaſon you had an ill conceit of 
that caſtle! My enemy Friſton the 
« enchanter expects me there to load 
© me with irons, and caſt me into a 
© loathſome dungeon! He intends, by 
©. his magick ſpells, to ſtop me here, 
obſtructing thereby my intended com- 
© bat with the King of Cyprus, that 
© he may then fly about the world, 
© ſpreading diſhonourable reports of 
© me: but I have received intelligence 
© of his deſigns from friendly hands; 
© and, my — being nothing infe- 
4 rior to his art, Fam now going to 
© attempt ridding the world of that 
© execrable necromancer.* By this 
time, our travellers being within mul- 
quet-ſhot of the inn, the ſcholars ſoon 
recognized the players, with whom 
they were particularly acquainted by 
name; and the batchelor, defirous to 
undeceive Don Quixote, told him what 
he thought of the affair. The knight, 
however, reſolutely maintained that 
they were enchanters. To convince 
vou,“ ſaid he, that I am not miſ- 
taken in this matter, do you obſerve, 
4 amongſt thoſe ſoldiers who guard the 
gate of the caſtle, that large black 
figure, who holds a wand in one 
' | hand, and a bock in the other? — 
$, That is the author to the company,” 

ied the batchelor; and his name 
4 is Pedro de Moya: the book he bas 
in his hand is probably ſome play 
© that he is reading to 12 actors.— 
© I know, better than you, who he is, 


* 
3 


* 
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ote; and I tell you once more, thy 
vonder great black man is not Pedrg 
de Moya, as you imagine; but it i 
' Friſton the enchanter himſelf, Da 
not you ſee that he is now making 
circles with his wand, and drawin 
magical characters, and that he make 
uſe of his book to conjure up the 
devils? If you would fatisfy your. 
© ſelves concerning this truth, yay 
© need only go both of you before, and 
© ſay you are my pages, and yon will 
© ſee what will be the event.“ Th 
ſcholars agreed to this experiment; and, 
foon coming up to the players, they 
told them all they knew concerning 
Don Quixote and Queen Zenobia; with 
the latter of whom they were all per. 
fectly well acquainted, and ſome af 
them to their coſt. The players fell: 
laughing, and were very glad they had 
ſo good an opportunity of diverting 
themſelves. In the mean while, Don 
Quixote. drew near the inn; and, har. 
ing ſet the butt-end of his lance onthe 
ground, he thus accoſted the author= 
O thou who, from the moment of 
thy birth till this inſtant, haſt been 
my enemy, and who haft never failed, 
though to no purpoſe, to favour all 
the knights-and giants who have had 
the boldneſs to try their ſtrength with 
me; tell me, wicked and perfidious 
necromancer! hy dareſt thou, con- 
trary to all the laws of God and na. 
ture, ſally forth upon the highways, 
to commit the greateſt outrages 3- 
gainſt ladies hed princeſſes, who go 
in ſearch of the knights they love ie 
tenderly, attended by their faithful 
dwarfs and truſty ſquires? Nay, 
far art thou from being aſhamed at 
doing what I now ſay, that, cruel 
and pagan as thou art, thou carrielt 
them off, to bury them alive in dark 
and gloomy dungeons, where the 
light ſerves only to diſcover the hor- 
rors of their fituation! Set free! 
added he, ſeeing ſome actreſſes look 
out at the window; * ſet free, I ſay, all 
© thoſe damſels I behold, together with 
© all the knights and princes, whom 
© you keep cloſe immerſed in pitilels 
© priſons; and, at the ſame time, yield 
© up to me all the treaſures you have 
* moſt injuriouſly ſtolen! If not, J 
© ſwear by the peerleſs beauty of Queen 
© Zenobia, whoſe preſence renders me 
* invincible, I will this moment take 
| 6 away 
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s away that life you ought long ſince 
to Ges forfeited,” Ks he 2 
theſe words, he ſpurred Rozinante from 
de to ſide, and made him 2 ſo 


verſion to the players; a people na- 
turally given to raillery, and accuſtomed 
to make ſport with others. Sancho, 
who thought his maſter's harangye 
moſt curiouſly contriyed to terrify the 
players, ſeeing them laugh as if they 
would burſt themſelves, was prodigi- 
ouſly offended ; ood ſaid to them, very 
ſternly—* Hapghty and unmannerly 
© players! deliver up to us inſtant 

© thoſe princes, thoſe. infantas, thoſe 
+ knights, and theſe harſes, you hold 
© enchanted; and which my maſter re- 
# quires of you] Diſpatch, I pray you, 
: — want to come in there; or elſe 
ſend my lady the queen and me ſome 
Clunches of bread, for our guts begin 
{to grumble Furiovfly.? The author 
now, drawing near Don Quixote, thus 


* your pages have acquainted me with 
your valour and your ſtrength, which 
© are ſuch as des caſtle cannot reſiſt: 
© all theſe knights and princes, there- 
© fore, who. have dwelt here with me 
* theſe fix hundred years, do yield 
© themſelves overcome by you; and we 
© are ready to do you homage. Alight, 
| © then, from your beautiful horſe; la 

* aide your lance, and that peerleſs 
© buckler; and dilarray yourſelf of your 
* rich armour, that you may be more 
Vat eaſe; Though I am a Pagan, as 
* my bulk and my tawny complexion 
* ſufficiently indicate, yet I am a man 
* of honour; enter then, ſecurely, into 
* this ſtately: caſtle, accompanied by 
* the Queen. Zenobia, alias Barbara 
the Tripewoman, and we will all ſup 
merrily together.. O thou traiter- 
ous necromancer!' anſwered Don 
Quixote, hope not ever to deceive me 
* by your fallacious courteſies, and to 
* draw me into that deep pitfal which 
*13 at the entrance of your caſtle; I 
* know you too well to ſuffer myſelf to 
* beſurprized by your artifices.'—* No 
doubt of that, by my troth!* quoth 
dancho; „they that fell onions, muſt 
* needs know. the ſmell of a leek,” 
We were not born for nothing in the 
* wiſe village of Argamaſilla; and, 
God be, praiſed! we can tell that 
four and five makes nine,” As 
theſe words were ſpoken, Don Quixote, 


aukwardly, that it was no ſmall di- 
foot, threw him over the other fide of 
bis horſe. At the ſame inſtant the play - 


with his Wa 


the ſatisfaction of complaint, 


addrefſled bim—* Sir Knight-errant, 
and let them fa 
without attempting to utter a word, 


© though you are as much a 


the ſores of holy St. Lazarus, whoſe 


| ha ve pity v on me!“ — 3 
replied the ee, * and Joſe no time in 


107 
pointing his lance downwards, ſpur- 
red Rozinante forwards upon the au- 
thor to run him through; but he ſtep- 
ing aſide dextrouſly, avoided the 
foke; and, laying hold of the knight's 


ers ruſhing upon him, ſeized his lance 
and buckler, and carried him by force 
into the inn, where they laid him on 


the ground, and preſſed upon him ſo 


cloſely, that he was unable t6 ſtir. The 
author then Fin him three ſtrokes 

nd on the ſhoulder, pro- 
nounced theſe words: Loveleſs 
* Knight! I enchant you for three 
© bundred years; and, by the power of 


my dreadfyl art, I fiike you dumb, 


your reaſon; 
ecauſe I will that yoti be ſenfible of 
© your misfortune, without enjoying 
hus 
© it is I treat all thoſe knights who are 
* ſo raſh as to encounter me. Don 
aixote lifted up his eyes to Heaven, 

| again wart act bh 

0 


© yet without impairin 
15 4 


fully was he perſuaded of the efficacy 
of Friſton's enchantment. | 
The author having ordered four 
giants, to wit, four ſervants belonging 
to the company, to keep the knight in 
the ſame poſture, went himſelf in ſearch 
of Sancho, who was ſcared out of his 
wits at the uſage his maſter had met 
with. * Are you there, then, you knaviſh 
© ſcoundrel ſquire!* cried the author 
© I have cought you now, and you mall 
* pay ne all you owe, as well for laſt 
© year as for this. Good maſter en- 
© chanter,* cried Sancho, I beg your 
* pardon, if I ever wiſhed you all the 
c tka you have done us, and I do 
you to be a man of honour, 
i Pagan as 
Judas. I am glad,” anfwered the 
author, * that chance led your maſter and 
« you hither; for T give a ſupper to 
night-to ſome enchanters my Fach, 
who feed on man's fleth: ye could 
never have come at a better time; and 
particularly thou, Sancho, who art as 
grols and fat as a Begedictine.— 
« Alas! good maſter Friſkio!" blubber. 
ed Sancho, falling down upon his knees 


before the author, I beſeech you, b 


© allow 


R „ 


© ſoul God keep in glory, baye pity! . 
Riſe, frien A 


"PM praying 


_ © three-pointed ſpit I uſe to roa 
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not move enchanters: you ſha]l be 
© eaten to the very bones! Mercy on 
us!* roared Sancho, what have we 
brought ourſelves into! Pray, good 
Mr, Enchanter, give meleave at leaſt, 


before I die, to go and take leave of 


Mary Gutierrez, my wife; for I can 
* aſſure you ſhe is ſo ill-natured, that 
« ſhould I ſuffer myſelf to be eaten 
© without bidding her farewel, ſhe 
« would never look upon me with a 


good eye again. You are very cun- 


© ning. truly, Sancho,” quoth the au- 
thor; if you were once gone, I ſuppoſe 
© you would not be ſuch a fool as to 
come again. Pray excuſe me, Mr. 
© Friſkin,” ſaid Sancho, St. Anthony 
© ſhall be bound for me that Iwill come 
< again upon the day appointed; and 
C if 1 fail of my. word, I pray to St. 
< Barbara, the guardian againſt thunder 


and lightning, that this cap may fail 


© me at the hour of my death!'—* No, 
© no,” anſwered the author, this mat- 
© ter will admit of no delay.* Then 
raiſing his voice, he cried—* Here, 
* ſomebody bring me hither that great 


© men upon, and let this peaſant be 
* roaſted out of hand!' Sancho fancy- 
ing himſelf upon the ſpit already, and 


the players, whined out to her, with a 
tone inexpreſſibly dolorous—* Oh! lady 
© of Segovia, you ſee here your truſty 
* dwarf, poor Sancho, in grievous tri- 
« bulation! Be pleaſed, moſt impotent 
© queen! to entreat maſter Enchanter to 


© countermand the three-pointed ſpit!” 


Barbara then applying herſelf to the au- 


thor, ſaid, ſmiling—-* Maſter Pedro de 
Moya, ſovereign conſtable of this 


© palace, ſpare Sancho this time, I be- 
C leech you, and he will never come 
again. (Beautiful princeſs,” replied 
the author; chaſte Queen of the Ta- 


« vern Street in Alcala; I cannot 
* ſpare you this peaſant, or forbear put- 


« ting him upon the ſpit, unleſs he will 


turn Mahometan,'—* Gad take me, 
quoth Sancho, with much comfort, 
* why did you not ſay fo at firſt, with- 


* out beating the buſh ſo long? If there 
* is nothing to do but to turn Maho- 


metan, the great ſpit and I ſhall keep 
far enough aſunder! I had rather be 
.© a Mahometan than be roaſted.— 
Then from this time forward,“ ſaid 


the author, © you ſhall follow the Alco- 
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praying to me ; tears and prayers do “ ran.*—*T will, quoth Sancho; of 


fat ſeſſed as much ſte 


/ ſeeing Barbara laughing with ſome of —* Come then, $i 


. 


"ſage Friſton having now quitted Sandy 
went again into the inn to a new (cent 


. 
. 


and accoſted him as follows —* It" 
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© he pleaſes I will follow him to the 
© Indies, provided Dapple cane 
© me ſo far. Friend,” ſaid them. 
thor,” * I perceive you do notunderſtanl 
* me; what 1 propoſe is, to embrace; 
* new religion, and beheve in Mats. 
© met. — Well,” anſwered the ſquire, 
* if you pleaſe, I will believe in all th 
«* Mahomets betwixt this and Jerufi 
© lem: in ſhort, I will believe allourHch 
Mother the Church will allow met 
© believe, for which I wonld lay don 
* a thouſand lives. If fo,* replied 
the author, you need but to be ei. 
* cumciſed, and you will be a8 per: 
© fet a Moor as I am. Now wicht 
© ſharp knife I muſt cutoff" * 07, 
© good Mr. Enchaiiter,” cried' Sanchg 
pray do not cut any thing off, if yn 
6 pleaſe; for all my goods are in con 
mon with Mary Gutierrez; and & 
© has taken ſo exact an account of then, 
„ ſhe will immediately mifs it, if ther 
© want's but a farthing's: worth. Bi 
there is my cap; you may cut u 
© round that as ſhall" beſt pleafe M. 
* Alcoran.” Thovgh the autber pg 
as? wy gravity of com 
tenance as moſt of his nation, he coil 
not refrain fmiling at the fimplicityd 
Sancho; and, taking him by the hand 
f 4 or Moor, ſaid he 
repare your to depart for th 
5 Kinde! Fez, for I oft ſend yu 
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thither very ſoon.“—“ Hold a lil, © 
Mr. Enchanter,* replied Sancho; * n 
muſt firſt take one turn into the com © t 
try, that I may give orders about: * 1 
couple of oxen I have at home: h © 1 
des, I have fix ſheep, two. gem © Þ 
eight hens and a cock; and you bh * C 
a man cannot leave all thele at fx f 
and ſevens. Beſides, when my with © g 
underſtands that I am turned M 7 
hometan, perhaps ſhe may have 1 0 | 
mind to be a Mahometanefs. * Wy © 
can tell? If fo, we muſt cirenmak 0 
(| 


her tongue; and, by my troth, went 
not be ſparing of the ſtuff, for tha 
will be more than enough left, 1 war 
rant e Og II 15 

All this while Don Quixote Jay f 
the poſture before mentiòned, bitter 
reflecting on his enchantment. Th 
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He drew near therefore to Don Quixati 


* well: you are, at. length, Sir Lore 
6 Knighh 


Knight, fallen into my hands; and 
« you ſhall now increaſe the number of 
« thoſe I detain enchanted, and loaded 
« with irons in damp and dreary dun- 
« geons, , Yet ſhall there arrive a time 
« when you will come forth; but ere 
« you come forth, your beard Mall be 
« twelveells long, and the nails of your 
fingers and toes hall be bigger than 
« an elepbant's trunk, But before you 
© are ſhut up in the diſmal dungeon I 
have appointed you, I reſtore to you 
« your ſpeech for one moment: I will 
, Nor you | ſpeak once more, that my 
« ears may be 4 with your la- 
mentations; for the ſufferings and 
the Jamentations of knights errant 
© arethe greateſt delight of enchanters. 

When he had ſo ſaid, he tauched the 
uofortunate knight of La Mancha with 
his wand, who immediately addreſſed 
him in theſe werds.—* O treacherous 
© necromancer! who haſt overcome me 
© by fraud; in vain doſt thou diſplay 
© this terrifying picture of the pains to 
© which thy cruelty has deſtined me! 


Kagights errant, true and conſtant, 


© know how to endure, unmoved, the 
* uttermoſt torments; and nothing can 
* terfify them. Thou mayeſt therefore 
© at thy will ſtrike me dumb, and re- 
© ſtore me to my ſpeech, and vent all thy 
* malice-upou me; but know thou ſhalt 
* never have the power to make me 


afraid! At worſt, I ſhall be diſcharg- 


* ed after three hundred. years enchant- 
ment: nay, perhaps, my enchant- 
ment may be ſooner at an end; for 
* the wiſe Alquife, my protector, will 
* not be long before he relieves me; and 
*I very well know that a Grecian 
* prince is to ſet out, one night, from 
* Conſtantinople, under the conduct of a 
© ſage his friend, and to gain immortal 
glory, by expoſing himſelf to all dan- 
gers. When he has run through all 
* the kingdoms and provinces in the 
© univerſe, he ſhall come and beſiege 
this ſtrong caſtle; he ſhall deſtro the 
giants that guard the draw-bridge, he 
© ſhall flay the two griffias that are at 
the firſt gate, and hall then enter the 
* firſt court without oppoſition, where 
* ſeeing nobody, be ſhall lie down on the 
| Es to reſt him a while; but ſhall 
* loon hear a dreadful voice, which 
* ſhall ſay to him“ Ariſe, Grecian 
prince, who to, thy ill fortuue haſt 
entered this caſtle!** Then, hen 


* be leaſt thinks of it, he mall fee a ee we are, by the 


* 
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* dreadful dragon coming towards him, 
* whoſe very looks are venomous, and 
© whoſe hideous throat ſhall belch forth 
© rivers of fire, Vet ſhall the undaunt- 
© ed prince attack him, and combatin 
with courage anſwerable to the great- 
neſs of the danger, he ſhall kitche 
monſter, and defeat all enthantments 
bythe aſſiſtance of the ſage his friend. 
hen ſhall he enter the ſecond” court 
in victorious manner, and thence pro- 
ceed onward into a garden filled with 
ſweet flowers and odoriferous trees, 
watered by a thouſand pleaſant. 
ſtreams; where he ſhall have the ſa- 
tis faction of hearing the harmonious 
birds celebrate his conqueſt. ' In the 
midſt of the garden he ſhall obſerve 
a nymph, exquiſitely beautiful, and 
clad in a long robe embroidered with 
diamonds, emeralds, topazes, and ru- 
bies. This charming nymph, having 
xeceived him with a ſmiling coun- 
tenance, thall with one hand deliver 
to him a bunch of golden keys, and 
with the other ſhall place on his head 
a garland of amaranths and jaſmins. 
The prince, then, ſhall with the golden 
© Keys unlock all the priſons and dun- 
© geons, and ſhall knock off all the irons 
© of theilluftrious priſoners; and, direct - 
ing his diſcourſe to me, ſhall requeſt 
me to dub him a knight-errant with 
my own hands, and to grant him leave 
to become my inſeparable companion 
in all my undertakings. Gratitude, 
and the reſpe& I ſha!; entertain for a 
prince of ſuch prowels, obliging me 
to grant all he can demand, we ſhall 
both range the world for an infinite 
number of years, and hall finiſh all 
the adventures we ſhall meet with!“ 
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CONTAINING A CONTINUATTON OF 
WHAT PASSED BETWEEN DON 
QUIXOTE AND THE PLAYERS," 


AE players were ſtruck with Don 
uixote's extraordinary midatſs ; 

and this laſt "effuſion of his extrava- 
gance perfectly amazed them. Whilſt 
they talked of it, Sancho returned from 
the ſtable, where he had been putting in 
Rozinante, Dapple, and Batbara's mule. 
As ſoon as, he came in, he'dfew near 
his, maſter, and ſaid to him Gs to, 
e, 


— 
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grace of God!'—"" My fon Sancho, 


alked Don Quixote, in a ſorrowful ac- 


cent, has our common enemy done 
© thee no harm? —“ No, Sir,“ replied 


the ſquire; * but, by my faith! if I had 
© not had the wit to turn Moor imme 


* diately, I bad by this time been fairly 
© turning upon a ſpit that has only three 
© points; for Mr. Enchanter deſigned 
© to have. rdalted me to-night to treat 
© his friends.*—* What do I hear?” 
cried the knight. 
* are turned Mahometan? What mean 


© you, wretch? Can you be guilty of 


© ſuch baſeneſs ??—* Ho, ho, Sir!“ 
quoth Sancho; * what, I had better have 
« ſuffercd myſelf to be roaſted, I'll war- 
rant you! Yes, faith, I turned Moor; 


mit, had he. deſtred it, though it were 
in the face of the Sacriſtan of Toboſo: 


he can neither be Chriſtian nor Moor. 


if we can make our efcape from this 


© place, God knows my meaning!“ 
Don Quixote was ſo deeply concerned. 
at this apoſtacy of his ſquire, that it 


2 fflicted him no leſs than his own en- 
chantment: but his ſorrow was pre- 


ſently turned. into joy; for the author, 


changing countenance all on a ſudden, 
faid to bim, fmiling—* Thus far al] is 


« good: noble Don Quixote, it is now. 
© time to undecerve you! Know, then, 


that I am not the enchanter Friſtun, 
as you imagine. On the contiary, I 
am the ſage Alquife, your great 
friend; and I have done this to prove 
your conſtancy, agd the confidence 
you repole in me, 
fied; let us embrace, I beſeech you; 
and aſſure yourſelf, that you ſhall 
never implote my. aſſiſtance in vain?” 
This ſaid, he cauſed the ſervants who 
held down Don Quixote to withdraw; 
and the knight, finding himſelf at li- 
berty, and never doubting but that the 
author was in reality the lage Alquife, 
arole, and went to embrace him. Hie 
then embraced all the players in their 
turns, looking upon them as ſo many 
princes — by the {age his friend. 


"The actreſfſes, ſeeing the ridiculoys- 


figure the knight made, had enough to 
do to forhear laughing in his 7 
however, they. rettrained__ themſelves, 


which was no {mall matter among them: 
and, when they had made their obei- 


ſances, with all the tokens of profound 
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© Is it poſſible you 


and I would ſooner have turned her- 


whep a man is once in the grave, 


But let us talk no more of that, Sir; 


I am now ſatis- 


ace; 


reſpect they could counterfeit, one of 
them, in the name of the reſt, ſaid. 
* Great Knight of La Mancha, North. 
* far of gallantry, you ſee here ſeveral 
5 princeſs who defire your protection 
f it happen that any ſcoundrel giants 
ſteal us away ſome time or other, and 
only deſign to keep us enchanted as 
if we were made of wood, we be. 
ſeech you to come to our aſſiſtance, 
and not ſuffer us to ſpend our youth 
to ſo little purpoſe! Beautiful in. 
* fantas,” replied Don Quixote, very 
graciouſly, © it is needleſs to make me 
that requeſt; ſo long as you are friends 
to the wiſe Alquife, you need fear 
nothing : but, laying abde his mighty, 
power, did the whole univerſe con- 
ſpire againſt your beauty; ſhould all 
the magicians ever Egypt brough: 
forth, come hither to hurt you; 1 
would defy them to touch a hair of 
your heads! Valgrous Den Quix- 
ote!* ſaid the author, * theſe. prin- 
ceſſes are extremely obliged to you; 
but, until ſome giant ſhall give you 
an opportunity of employing your 
valour m their behalf, think of no- 
thing but taking your eafe, and (6- 
lacing yourſelf in this caſtle with the 
great Queen Zenobia; whoſe arrival, 
I am ſure, is a private ſatisfaGionro 
ſome of the princes: here - preſent, 
Were not you in haſte to be at Ma- 
drid, we would deſire you to ſtay 2 
few days with us; bas Fac too much 
concerned for your honour, to defire 
to ſtop you. I know that you have 
no time to ſpare; and therefore you 
may proſecute your journey to- mor · 
row: in the mean while, let us all go 
and fit down to table; and, after ſup- 
per, Iwill divert you with a play; for 
I have brought a company of vlayens 
hither on purpoſe,” Thus ſaying, 
he took the knight by the hand, and led 
him into a great room, where they 
found a good ſupper provided for them. 
Don Quixote was 15 re joiced to find 
himſelf in the company of his friend 
the ſage Alquife, that it appeared in 
his countenance; and Sancho's heart 
was fo full of ſatisfaction, that he 
could not contain himſelf; but ſaid to the 
author By my troth, maſter Skiff, 
© am glad to fee you, once in my liſe, 
face to face; for I never ſaw you be- 
fore but in a dream; and, to ſay the 
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in our rambles, talked ſo much 
s you, 


truth, when my maſter Non Quixote, 


— 
mL 
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« thought. - But, pray, Mr. Skiff, face 


« all things are poſible to ick, I 
0 „ N e a Chriſtian 


© again, for I have been confillering L 


« am ngt at all fit to be a Moor.'— 


And, pray, why not, Sancho? quoth, 


the author. * Becauſe,” ſaid the ſquire, 


love wine and bacon as I love my 


« life; and theſe two things are forbid 
© among the Moors more ſtrictly than 
© any in.“ The thing is not to be 
© ealjly done,“ replied the author; * but 
„ ſhall make 4 ſhift to compaſs it, 
« provided you will be three days with- 
© out eating or drinking., I am ſure, 
© if you perform that ſmall penance,, 
you will-become a Chriſtian again, and 
© it will never appear in the leaſt that, 
© you were a Moor,'—* That penance,” 
quoth Sancho, were very proper for, 
my maſter Don Quixote, who does 
© not mind cating or drinking. But I 
© am of another conſtitution; for if IL 
© am, L will not ſay three days, bu 

three hours, without eating or drink - 
© ing, I can hear my guts ſing the 
© Black Pſalm.— How ſhall we con- 
© trive,; then, ſaid the author, to 
© unmahometanize you ?'—"" How!" an- 
ſwered Sancho; Why, is there but one 
medicine in phyhck? You may com- 
mand me, fbr inſtance, to lie oy 
upon one fide; or not to drink dut wit 

the left-hand; and I promiſe, before 
God, and on N. n to obey 
* your commands!! Whilſt they were 
thus talking, Don Quixote, Barbara, 
and the ſcholars, ſtood round about the 
table; but before they ſat down, one of 
the ſcholars ſaid grace aloud, The au- 
thor perceiving Gat Sancho, who ſtood 
behind, had not taken off his capduring 
the prayer, ſaid: to the company 
© Pray, gentlemen, obſerve what it is 
to be a Moor: whilſt we ſtood with 
our hats in our hands, that irreli- 


* gious Sancho kept bis cap on his, 


head. Its true, gentlemen,” quoth 
Sancho; © and I am not aſhamed to 
* own itz for I do not take off my cap, 
* or ſay grace, till I am to cat myſelf; 
but when others eat, I think I am 
no ways concerned; „every man for 
«himſelf, and God for us all.“ The 
players laughed heartily ; and inſiſted 
upon it that Sancho, as much Moor as 
be was, ſhould fit down to table with 
them; and, being well taken care of, 
he made the beſt ſportat ſupper, 
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The players, both men and women, 
having eaten and drank as it were fora 
wager, made ready to rehearſe the play 
in the hall, which they were to a& the 
next day at Alcala. They lighted ſome 
candles that-were ſtuck in little wooden, 
candleſticks, and drew a line on the 
floor, to divide the ſtage from the au- 
dience. Don Quixote, Barbara, Sancho, 
and the ſcholars, and fome others that 
were in the inn, took their places to 
hear the rehearſal, which ſo6n began. 
A prince of Cordova appeared firſt, 
accompanied by his confidante, to whom 
he ſaid—“ Yes, my dear Henriquer | 
© it is reſolved; a diſdained lover be- 
© comes an implacable enemy. I will 
© be revengell of the (ev of Leon! 
The king her huſband, whom you 
* knos I govern, is already prepoſſeſ- 
© (ed againſt her, and contriyes het 
death! The Prince of Cordova would 
have proceeded; but ſeeing the queen 
appear, he withdrew. "Thar princeſs 
ſtepped forward alone, with an handker- 
chief in her hand; and, after wiping her 
eyes, which, ſeemed bathed in tears, 
and ſtepping a few paces forward in 
ſilence, ſhe ſaid—* Perfidious Prince 
© of Cordoya, who, not able to cor- 
rupt my virtue with your love, doſt 
contrive to blacken it by your arti- 
ces! can you, without remorſe, ac- 
cuſe my innocence? Alas, it is not 
death I fear! it is the dread of dyi 
diſhonoured! Great God, wd ſee 
the ſecrets of my ſoul, compaſſionate 
my ſorrows} And will you, then; 
permit falihood to triumph over vir- 
tue? The actreſs, entering into her 
part with great energy, touched to the 

nick the ſuſceptible Knight of La 

ancha. He ſtarted up abruptly from 

his ſeat, drew his word, and foamin 
with fury, cried out—“ The Prince at 
* Cordora is a traitor, a villajn, and 
© a flanderer! and as ſuch I here chal- 
© lenge him to ſingle combat: and I 
* will ſoon, with the ſole edge of my 
© keen ſword, cauſe him to confeſs, 
© that the Queen of Leon is not leſs 
* chaſte than the Princeſs Zenobia her - 
* ſelf!” The players, Who were not 
provided for this adventure, burſt out 
a laughing; but the knight going on 
with his challenge to the Prince of 
Cordova, the player who repreſented 
him drew his ſword; and, ſtepping up 
1ixote, ſaid—* There is np 
need, Sir Knight, off ſo much * 
. s © or 
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« for ſo ſmall a matter: and ſince you 
© will eſpouſe the queen's quarrel, 
© whoſe chaſtir you are not ſo well ac- 


« quainted with as I am, I conſent to 
C eh you; not here, but in the Great 
Square of Madrid, before the king 
© and all the — * At he was thus 
ſpeaking, he eſpied a mule's crupper, 
Wien * to thi cieling of the 1 
this Ke t6ok down, and, tenderipg it 
to Don Quixote, went on, ſaying— 
There, Sir Knight, fince I have nei- 
© ther gloye nor gauntlet to give you 
. © as a gage, take one of my garters, 
* which may ſerve in the ſtead; and 
remember the combat ſhall betwent 
« days hence.” All the company fell 
a laughing at the player's contrivance; 
which ſo highly offended Don Quixote, 
that be ſaid—“ Really, gentlemen, I 
« wonder that ſuch Ligand cou 5 geous 
« princes ſhould laugh to ſee a traitor 
© accept my challenge: you ought ra- 
© ther to weep with the queen, who 
© has ſo much cauſe to be troubled; 
© bat who ought now to take comfort, 
* {ince ſhe has had the good fortune to 
© meet with me.“ Then turning to his 
ſquire, and giving him the crupper, he 
ſaid— Here, Sancho, keep this gage 
© ſafe,”—" By my faith!” cried Sancho, 
© the crupper is none of the worſt; 
I'll e'en make it faſt to my als's pan- 
nel, where it ſhall ſtay till we can 
find out the owner. '—* Fool!" quoth 
Don Quixote, * to call that a crupper!” 
— 7 the; devil is it, ten! re. 
plied Sancho, if it is not a mule's 
« crupper ?*—* It is the Prince of Cor- 
© doya's garter, anſwered the knight. 
Why, ſure, you will make me re- 
© nounce Antichriſt!” ſaid the ſquire. 
© One would think I had never ſeen a 
© crupper. Look ye, Sir, I have hand- 
led more cruppers than there are ſtars 
© in Limbo!'—* Here, blockhead !” 
quoth Don Quixote, ſee whether ever 
there was a richer garter! Obſerve 
* thoſe golden fringes; and mark how 
« diamond, or a ruby, or an emerald 
of ineſtimable value, terminates every 
thread.. — 1 Then I am certainly 
« drubky% ſaid Sancho; „for let me be 
« harſged,” if I fee any of the gold 
+ fringes you talk of, but only little 
«. packthieads knotted at the ends! In 
' «:ſhort,"t is poſſible this may be a gar- 
ter in the other world, for the devil is 
na ſad rogue; but, in this, I do affirm 
« it is a crupper. Friend Sancho, 


— 


quoth the author, do you banter yy 
in calling "this a - crupper? I ein 
© aſſure you it is a garter of great vn. 
© 1ye.'—" Nay, if youtrave any hand in 
Vit, Mr. Skiff,“ cried Sancho, * 1 fy 
© 'nd more to it; for you gentlemen en. 
© chanters will turn white black; and 
© if you have it in your head; this mug 
needs be a garter, though it ſmells f 
© ſtrong of a cruppe rr. 
Whilſt they were in this pleaſant con. 
teſt, not unlike that about the helmetoſ 
Mambrino, a mule-driver coming in- 
to the room,” and ſeeing the ctupperin 
Sancho's hand, ſaid Couſin, pr. 
© thee leave the crupper where wor 
© found it; I did not buy it for you 
© diverfion.'——*Gentlemen,Feried$an, 
cho, do not you hear what this hone 
© man ſays? I am ſure I did not bid hin 
"© ſay ſo. Then it is a crupper, by 
© Jove! I am glad of it. You may ſe 
© by this, that enchanters and knights. 
© errant are no ſuch conjurors as they 
take themſelves to be,” Thus ſaying, 
he gave the crupper to the mule-driy. 
er; but Don Quixote, having no mind 
to part with it, went up to him, and 
ſnatching it away rudely, faid—* It is 
© likely, clown, ſuch a rich gartef ya 
made for you, then The mule. 
driver, who did not underſtand jeſting, 
and was much ſtronger than Don Quit. 
ote, laid bold of his arm, and giving 
him a thruſt in the ſtomach, threw hin 
over; then jumping upon him, he ſoot 
forced the erupper out of his hands, 
The ſquire, ſeeing his maſter fall, rat 
to his aſſiſtance, and greeted the mult. 
driver with two furious fiſty-cuffs, one 
of whith took him in the nape of the 
neck, and the other on the right-ear, 
The mule-driver was ſtunned for 1 
while, but ſoon revenged himſelf; for he 
laid on three or four ſmart ſtrokes with 
the crupper acroſs the chapsof the ſquirt 


after which he went out of the room ff 


becauſe the players and the ſcholar 
threatened to ſecond Sancho, if he did 
not give over. Sancho feigned or 
eagerneſs to follow him, crying alou( 
to the ſcholars, who held his hands 
Ay, ay! that's right! pray hold me, 
« gentlemen, I beſeech you; for if I 
© after that diſcourteous mule-drivth 
I mall kill him and all his race, to 
'© the twentieth generation!'—* No, 
Sancho, anſwered Don Quixote, *K 
- © the wretch go, ſince he flies before us 
be is not worth our anger. Knight 
Ae en 
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« are not tomake ill uſe of theiryalour; 
" WY ; 154 ought rather, to make flight of, 
in © than to revenge à wrong, When it 
ay comes from-a man of no note; one of 


n « the meaneſt of the rabble. V ou 
d, « are in the right, Don Quixote, ſaid 
ul the author z © you take juſt meaſures in 
< 


«this affair: great men muſt ſhe mo- 
| « deration and calmneſs, that they ma 
MN « not do all the harmwubat is in their 
tof power to the little ones.“ Well, 


in- 1 then, ſaid Sancho, God ſpeed the 


it © mule-driver with the two raps I laid 
72 « him on about the ears! Night being 
you now far advanced, the author led Don 
our ixote-into a room, where he double- 
TY locked him in; after which he returned 


to the actora, who per formed their re- 
bearſal, and then went to bed. 


CHAP. XIII. 


Of THE GRIEVOUS AFFLICTION OF 
SANCHO,' AT BEING UNABLE TO 
SEE THINGS LIKE A KNIGHT-ER- 
RANT, | p 


£þ HE next morning the playersaroſe 
at day-break, paid their reckon- 
ing, and went away to Alcala. An 
hour after they were gone, Don Quix- 
ote awaking, called his ſquire, who, 
hearing his voice, came up; and opened 
bis chamber-door, which the author 
had faſtened. © Sancho, ſaid the koight, 
what news from Queen Zenobia? Did 
you take care ſhe had an apartment 
* worthy her perſon?'—* By my troth, 


* was ſo full of our combat laſt night, 
* that I thought of the princeſs no more 
than if ſhe had not been queen! but, 
* in ſhort, ſhe did not lie abroad; two 
* of the players took her along with 
them into their chamber, whither ſhe 
followed them without any ceremo- 
* ny; and, by the ſame token, they eat 
* a paſty, and drank a great pot of 
vine. That cannot be!* crie&Don 
Quixote; I am well acquainted with 
the queen's chaſtity, and there is no 
* likelihood. of what you ſay: you cer 
.* tainly dreamed all this laſt night. 
No, Sir, quoth Sancho, I am ſure 
the paſty was no dream, it was real 
© fleſh an bones; and but now: I'faw 
+ what little was left of-it on a plate in 
0 the Kitcheg. It is a ſtrunge thing, 


* Sir,* anſwered the ſquire, * my head 


113 
© long followed knight - errantry, and 
© converſed with princes and emperors, 
© thou ſhouldeſt Fat be as unpoliſhed as 
c, 2 waſt the firſt day I raiſed thee 
© from nothing! Will yog never learn 
goto ſee things as they cught to be ſeen ? 
Will you ever confound the objects 
with the ideas? Will nothing ever 
appear to you in it's true ſhape? In 
truth, there is no enduring you any 
longer; I am weary of inſtructing you 
« ſo often to ſo little purpoſe; and will 
* ſend. you back to your village again, 
as a brute incapable of being taught. 
Theſe words, and the tone inwhich they 
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were uttered, had ſuch effect ypon San- 
cho, that he concluded for the preſent 


4 


he was in the wrong; yet could he not 
comprehend the reaſon he made ſo lit- 


tle progreſs in diſcernment. My dear 


* maſter Don Quixote, anſwered he, 
weeping, © I am as willing as any man 
« in the world; but, do all that I can to 
© ſee things like a knight-errant, I can- 
© not compaſs it. At this moment 
the two ſcholars entered the room and 
finding Don Quixote in a paſſion, and 
the ſquire weeping, they deſired to know 
the cauſe. Gentlemen,” ſaid the knight, 
am not I to be pitied, in having for 


who ſees all things the wrong way; 
who takes helmets for barbers baſons, 
paladins for peaſants, and princeſſes 


the Princeſs Landabrides arrive at this 
inſtant, with the very equipage ſhe 
had when the Knight of the Sun firlt 
met with her, this ſimpleton would 
miſtake her glorious triumphal cha- 
© riot for a cart, and the two white 
© unicorns that dre it, for heavy oxen.” 
— Sir,” ſaid the batchelor, you ought 
© rather to pity than to be angry with 
your poor ſquire: conſider, he is af- 
© fe&ionate and faithful;and you ought 
to hope that, in time, bis eyes may be 
© opened. Let me talk to him a little, 


ö 


© while you dreſs yourſelf.“ Thewturn- 


ing to the ſquire, he ſaid Friend San- 
© cho, you have the beſt maſter in the 
World; but you know not how to 
deal with him: he req̃uites of 
« 'yon but whar is teaſonable, andi yet 


you to à compliance : if he required 
impoſſi bilities af ou if he enjoined 
you to take the moon in your teeth; 
to find him p- woman, or a witty 


* Feplied Don Quixote, that, having fo book, without a fault; I ſhould ex- 


6 cuſe 


my ſquire this clown, this blockhead! / 


for maids of inns? I dare ſay, ſhould 


© he bas not been hitherto able to force 
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* cuſe you, and be the firſt to condemn + 


© him: but when he only defires that 
you would fee objects as they really 
© are, white unicorns as white unicorns, 
© and not as oxen; in truth, friend, it 
© is a great obſtinacy to be ſo rebellious. 
— Mader Batchelor, anſwered San- 
cho, I agree to all you ſay: but I 
* know not what to do; and I could 
© wiſh myſelf hanged! I often give 
* myſelf good cuffs and thumps on the 
© jaws; nay, ſometimes I tear off my 
© hair, eye-brows and eye-laſhes; and 
« yet all to no purpoſe : and I believe, 
© God forgive me! that though I ſhould 
pull out both my eyes, J ſhould ſee 
© never the better, I always ſee quite 
« contrary to my maſter Don Quixote; 
certainly the wicked enchanters have 
© bewitched my ſight.— I ſhould be 
* loth to ſwear for them,” replied the 
batchelor; © thoſe vile fellows have ſerv- 
edothers of my acquaintance ſo.— 0 
4 the wicked wretches l' cried Sancho, 
weeping again, * Alas! how ſhall I 
© govern my iſland with theſe 3 
© eyes} All my ſervants will look like 
animals tome: I ſhall take my pages 
for monkeys, my maid-ſervants for 
'© magpies, my ſteward for a fox, my 
* ſewers for ſwine, and my counſellors 
© for aſſes; and, what is worſt of all, 
„I ſhall take another's goods for my 
© own; and then the governor will go to 
© the devil, or will be whipped out of 
his government,. —“ Be not ſo much 
© concerned, my friend,” ſaid the bat- 
chelor; © I will take off the magical 
© blemiſh you have on your eyes.'— 
O dear Mr. Batchelor,' quoth San: 
cho, if you have that ſecret, do not 
* grudge it me, I beſeech youl — Iwill 
© teach it you, quoth the batchelor; 
© do not trouble yourſelf.'—-"O Lord! 
quoth the ſquire, why would you not 
« tkach it me at firſt? 1 not work done 


© better than work to do?'—— Nay, but 


© this matter,” ſaid the batchelor, ſmil- 
ing at Sancho's eagerneſs, is not to be 
done fo lightly; it is a very myſte- 
* riqus ceremony, and requires many 
© preparations, It is enough for the 
E 957 t that you know the receipt is 
« Infallible, and that you ſhall have 
© trial of it before we part,'—* I would 
c {hun pe, at it already, cried Sancho; 
for Thave a great heart zi am mad to 
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think I cannot ſee as well as other, 
„but, in the mean while, Mr, Batche. 
© lor, pray reſolve me one difficulty, | 


© know Iam enchanted ; but how come; 


© it my enehantment does not extend h 
© all I ſee, and particularly to what] 
do; for I am very ſenſible Tow not al. 
© ways deceived, As for inſtanice, | 


* ſee you all three as really as you are; 
© and Ido not take you for afſes. Be. 


* des, when I tell money, provided the 
* ſum be not above twenty ſhillings, 
* defy the beſt divine to beſtir his finger 
© more nimbly, or tell truer than 1 da 
— Brother Sancho, quoth the bitche. 
lor, © I will give you the reaſon of that 
© difference, which depends wholly a 
the caprice of the enchanter; it is in 
© their power to give to objects all fort 
© of forms; they can metamorphoſe all 
* mankind; turn ſolicitors into leeches, 
* counſellors intoſyrens, attornies in- 
to apes, courtiers into ſpaniels, and 
tolerable women into phœnixes: but, 
for the moſt part, they paſs by those 
trivial matters, that they may wholly 
attend to knight-errantry, which they 
uſe their utmoſt endeavours to ſup- 
preſs. And therefore Friſton the en. 
chanter, who ſtudies nothing but hoy 
he may harm you, pleaſes himſelf with 
ſo diſguiſing things to you, that you 
may be deceived every moment; and 
he flatters himſelf with the hopes that 
this blindneſs will hold you an hun- 
dred and fifty years. —“ Nay, but 
* how do yon know,” replied the ſquire, 
in amazement, „that I muſt continue 
© enchanted all that while?“ I will 
tell you, quoth the batchelor. When 

I was in Flanders, (for, different as! 

may look now, I have ſerved fix years 

in the army) there came thither a 

famous Jew from the extremity of 

Chaldea and Arabia*®, He was the 

moft expert man upon the face of the 

earth in affairs of magick ; nature 

to him was quite naked, and he Knew 

all that is %o come as plain as whit 

paſſed before the creation of the world. 

I had the good fortune to reſcue him 

from a patty of the enemy who had 

taken him priſoner; in return for 

which, ke honoured me with the ſtrict- 

eſt friendſhip, and repoled fingular 

confidence in me. e were inlepa- 

.rable companions during the two yea 


„ Theadoveis evidently a ſatirical alhuGon to the popular Rory of *The Wandering Jevi 


for an account of whoin, lee Percy's Reliques of Ancient Engliſh Poetry, Vol: II. 


« be 


che Raid in Flanders, He bore me 
company in all our marches; be was 
« always by my fide in all the battles 
© and ſieges I was concerned in. You 
© may judge how, advantageous his 
© company was tome. He brought me 
« off (aſe from'a thouſand dangers, and 
« preſerved me by his art from four- 
c — and three muſquet-ſhot; fifteen 
* whereof I ſhould have received in my 
© head, five in the lungs, nine in the 
« liver, ſeventeen in the ſpleen, thirty 
in the optick nerve, and the reſt in the 
« great gut. He taught me abundance 
„of curioſities; and, among the reſt, 
* the ſecret how to live four times as 
© long as Neſtor, without feeling the 
© inconveniences of old age; ws this 
« ſecret is ſo infallible, that this rare 
* Jew, at the moment when we parted, 
© was thirteen. hundred and fixty-fix 
years, ſeven months, fourteen hours, 
© and ſixteen minutes, old; and he had 
* acomplexion like a young girl, and 
© wasas ſtrong as the giant Mandrake, 
* who was killed by the valiant Sacri- 
© dorus,'—-" You miſtake, Mr. Bat- 
© chelor,* quoth Don Quixote, inter- 
rupting him; King Sacridorus did not 
combat with the giant Mandrake it 
« was Roſiclair who took away his life. 
© It is true, that the knights who fol- 
© lowed the giant, being deſirous to re- 
* venge his death, and falling all toge- 
ther upon Roſiclair, his friend Sacri- 
* dorus ruſhed in among them, and 
* flew ſix.—“ Signor Don Quixote, 
quoth the batchelor, vou may very 
* well excuſe me that ſlip; for, beſides 
that it is a long time ſince I read the 
* ſtory of the Knight of the Sun, you 
may remember I told you, but — 2g 
* day, that I had a very bad memory. 
But, to return to my Jew, and have 
done in two words; he taught me all 
the tricks of the mountebanks—and, 
* to conclude, friend Sancho, he taught 
me the ſecret of diſenchanting you; 
telling me, at the ſame time, that the 
* enchanter Friſton had bewitched your 
* fight for an hundred and fifty years. 
—* Of all the Jew's learning,” quoth 
Sancho, that is what J like the beſt: I 
* don't much want tolivemany ages; if 
I can live to fax ſcore, I defire no more. 
After that, come what willl “ When 
man has well ſucked. the cherry, 
he need not care much for the ſtone. 
Theknight admiring what he bad heard, 
ſaid to the ſcholar, looking on him 
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© knight-errant; and tho 
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with amazement—* Truly, Mr. Bat 
* chelor, I am mightily taken with the 
©. wonders you have told us, and it is 
a great misfortune that you are not a 
* knight errant; for, what with the va- 
© lour you diſplayed in Flanders, and 


the ſublime knowledge you are maſter 


© of, I queſtion not but in a ſhort time 
vou would have made great prefici- 
© ency in that moſt excellent order.'— 
© Incomparable Don Quixote!” replied 
the batchelor, © I have always looked 
* upon knight-errantry as the firſt and 

nobleſt of all profeſſions; and, I muſt 
own, I — devote myſelf to it 
zealouſly, were I not ſubject to cer- 
tain evil habits which I cannot maſter, 
and which I look upon as very repug- 
nant to that holy exerciſe.— Pra "Tet 
me know them, anſwered the knight; 
and no man ſhall inform you better 
than myſelf whether they ought to 
obſtru& your becoming a knight-er- 
rant.'— Well, then, Sir,“ 1cplied 
the batchelor, © to acquaint you at once 
« with all my frailties, I mult tell you, 
in the firſt place, that I am nothing 
near ſo chaſte as Amadis de Gaule. 
I ſhould be apt to fall in love with all 
the maidens that came in my way, and 
ſhould not diſenchant one of them 
without making her pay for her diſ- 
© enchantment.*—* Chattity,” ſaid Don 
yy rg © is doubilel(s a great virtue, 
* but yet not abſolutely neceſſary in a 
h Amadis 
© de Gaule was, like myſelf,” a mirror 
© of chaſtity; yet Don Galaor, his bro- 
© ther, and the worthy Don Rogel of 
Greece, did not make any ſeruple of 
© receiving favours, when they met with 
© ladies inclinable to beſtow them; and 
© this did not hinder them from be- 
coming famous in the order of knight- 


© erraniry, '—* I grant it,“ anfwered 


the  batchelorz © nor is the want of 
« chaſtity my greateſt obſtacle. That 

is the leaſt o my faults; and I muſt 
tell you freely, that, beſides that 
lewd inclination, I. haye others more 
unpardonable: I am Qlothful, an epi- 


cute, a drunk ard — “ Out upon it!” 


cried Don Quixote, interrupting him; 


©. thoſe are vile failings! O Heavens! 


« why mult the greateſt men be ſubject 
to the greateſt vices? Thoſe faults 


© are too oppoſite to our rules, io al- 


low of your being admitted into our 


holy body: but exert all your endea- 


« yours to correct them; and if yau 
| « can 


| 
| 
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can but compaſs it, I promiſe that I 
will myſelf dub you a knight, and 
will be your aſſociate in the firſt com- 
bat you ſhall undertake.” The bat- 
chelor returned thanks for fo ſpecial a 
favour; and the knight being by this 
time dreſſed and armed, they all four 
. went down into the yard of the inn. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


OF THE CEREMONY THE BATCHE- 
LOR USED TO DISENCHANT SAN- 
CHO, AND OF IT $ SUCCE35S. 


HE innkeeper and Queen Barbara 

were talking in the kitchen, when 
our knight appeared. They both went 
out to mecthim. The hoſt, who was a 
pleaſant fellow, made him a bow, ſay- 
ing to him, witha ſmiling countenance 
—* How fares to-day the noble Don 
© Quixote, the flower and pearl of La 
* Mancha, and the jewel of knights- 
© errant?* Don Quixote, having re- 
plied to, this compliment, ſaluted the 
queen, and then aſked where the wiſe 
Alquife was, that he might take his 
leave of him. * Sir Knight,“ anſwer— 
ed the hoſt, © the wiſe Alquife is no 
* longer in this caſtle: he went away 
this morring to Conſtantinople, whi- 
ther he was obliged to tranſport 
himſelf upon affairs of the greateſt 
conſequence. But before his de- 
parture, he ordered me to entertain 
you handſomely during your ſtay; 
which, indeed, he needed not have 
done, for I naturally love knights- 
errant; and not one of them paſſes 
by this caſtle but I give him a taſte 
* of the beſt I have.“ Don Quixote, 
knowing that enchanters appear and 
vaniſh as they pleaſe, was tot at all ſur- 
prized at this news; and, addrefſing the 
er ber Signior Caſtellano,“ ſaid 
he, I thank you for your good-will; 
but I um in haſte to be at Madrid, 
and can ftay no longer with you,'— 
If fo,* anſwered the hoſt, © I ſhall 
not preſum® to ſtay you; and you 
may depart when you pleaſe.—“ As 
for us, quoth the butchelor, © we 
muſt ſet out before you.'—* Ah, ma- 
{ter Batchelor!* cried Sancho, * if 
you leave ys, farewel ſecret !'—* No, 
© no, my friend,“ anſwered the batche- 
lor, * we ſhall meet again at Alcala,'— 


| BV my hand, Mr, Batcheler,' ſaid 
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the other ſcholar, © you ought rathery 
* diſenchant ibis poor devil Sanchg 
immediately! Don Quixote and 1 4 
© beg it of you.'—* If it can be gc- 
© compliſhed ſpeedily,* quoth Don 
Quixote, * Mr. Batchelor will oblige 
me by not poſtponing this ceremony 
till another time, '—* I grant your e. 
« queſt, gentlemen," replied the batche. 
lor; © and, ſince Don Quixote deſires it, 
I aur willing to put my ſecret to the 
trial immediately, The conftahls 
will be pleaſed to conduct us into 
the darkeſt part of the caſtle, because 
ſpirits do not Jove much light; they 
will not appear but in gloomy places, 
Queen Zenobia, if ſhe pleaſes, mu 
© not accompany us, for we thall be. 
hold things not fit to be ſeen by: 
s princeſs:* The innkeeper, who wa 
an arch fellow, gueſſed at the batche. 
lor's deſign; and, being a man that 
would loſe no paſtime, lighted a csg. 
dle, and Jed Don Quixote, Sancho, 
and the ſcholars, into a cellar ſo dark, 
that it might have ſatisfied ſpirits the 
moſt averſe to day-light, When they 
were all in, the hoſt ſet down the candle 
upon a little rotten table there happened 
to be in the place, and went out again 
with the batchelor to ſpeak to two 
young mule-drivers who were then in 
the ſtable, and whoſe aſſiſtance they 
thought they might ſtand in need of, 
When they had agreed together what 
part every one was to play, the hoſtre- 
turned into the cellar, and foon after 
him came the batchelor with a great 
black cloak about his ſhoulders, and 
on his head four paſteboard caps half 
an c high, made in the form of a ſu- 
gar-loaf, and all four of them appear- 
ing as if they had been but one. He 
made a bow of reyerence to Sancho, 
more profound than a novice to the ge- 
neral of his order: he alſo ſaluted Don 
Quixote and the reſt; and, finally, all 
the caſks in the cellar. Then, turning 
to the knight, he faid—* Don Quixote, 
„ without doubt, is amazed to ſee me 
© ſalute theſe caſks; but he muſt un- 
* dep{tand, that on theſe hogſheadt 
+ there are ſeveral inviſible enchanters, 
* whoare come to be ſpectators of our 
magical operation.“ Having ſpoken 
theſe words, he took olf one of bi 
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Let caps, and placed it upon the 


ead of the ſquire: the ſame he did t 
the other two ſpectators; and then be 
ordered Sancho to grip to his 115 
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The ſquire looked upon this prelude as 
an ill omen; he was all in diſorder, *« 
and the ſweat ran down in great drops. 
He was glad, it is true, to thivrk he © 
ſhould be ſoon diſenchanted; butjudg- &« 
ing, by the batchelor's diſcourſe, that“ 
he might chance to fee ſome icurvy ap- 
parition, he began to be as much afraid 
of the ceremony as he was before defir- « 
ous cf it; however, come what would, * 
bc ftripped; and when he had done, the «© 
batchelor ſaid to the hoſt -—* Signicr «© 
© CafteclJapo, I pray thee fetch three 
great cryſtal glaſſes, if you have any, 
* and fill them with good white wine.“ 
—' Thave them, replied the hoſt; * and 
© they were made purpoſely for this ce- 
4 remony.* In ſhort, he fetched three 
of the largeſt he had, and filled them 
to the brim with the beſt wine in the 
cellar, the more to honour the opera- 
tion. The batcheler took them, one 
»fter another, with myſterious geſtures, * 
and placed them in a triangular form “ 
en the table: he then uttered, with a 
loud voice, theſe words—* By Bclfe- « 
* gory by Leviathanz by Beelzebub;z “ 
© by Aſmodeus!* He cauſed the ſquire * 
to repeat them ſeveral times, making 
him walk round the table: then he or- 
dered him to drink off the three bump- © 

c 
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ers, and ſaid to him —* Courage, 
friend! I have a good conceit of 
your buſinels: I find you have a good 
heart for the work.'—* Mr, Batche- 
lor,” cried Sancho, * you ſee I do not 
[pare my body: I uſe my poor endea- 
vours; the Lord muſt do the reſt. '— 
Nay,” replied the batchelor, you 
have hitherto played your part to ad- 
miration, bating one word, which “ 
you did not pronounce properly.— * 
As for that, quoth the ſquire, a2 
word is a mere trifle: I would fain * 
knyw whether all the canons ſay 
their matins without tripping. No, 
no; they do not goto Rome for a par- 
don every time they turn over two 
leaves of their breviary at once, and 
yet they are ſure to find their dinner 
ready, But, however, leſt we ſhould 
loſe a hog for a halfpenny- worth of 
tar, you mayorder me another bump- 
erin heu bf the word I miſtook, and 
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believe fo!' anſwered the ſquire. I 
can aſſure you the wine has wrought 
wonders: I begin to ſee like a knight- 
errant already; for methinks I ſee a 


thouſand candles here. —“ You are 


out in your reckoning there,” quoth 


the batchelor: * the ceremony 1s not 


yet ended, and the beſt part is to 
come; or rather, all that we have 
done hitherto is nothing in compati— 
ſon with the ſequel. Now there be- 
ing two enchanters, who are your 
enemies; to wit, Friiton, and a 
Mooriſh enchanter, whom you told 
me of yeſterday; I muſt make a cir- 
cle, and, bv virtue of a charm which 
commands them, I will oblige each 
of them to ſend a devil hither to diſ- 
enchant you. But, my dear friend 
Sancho, added he, after making a 

the ground with chalk, 
I muſt give you ſcme advice: the de- 
vils wiil be ſure to uſe all their en- 
deavours to make you ſep out of the 
circle, in the middle of which you 
are ſafe, becauſe they cannot come 
within it; but you muſt be ſure to 
ſtand faſt in it, whatever they may 
do to you; for thould you be fo un- 
fortunate as to ſtir out of ir, they 
would ſwallow you like an oyſter, 
If, on the contrary, you ſtill kcep 
within the circle, they will droy at 
your feet a ſkin of white vellum, 
which contains the charm, and will 
take their flight, howling for ſhame 
and vexation: take eſpecial care, 
therefore, that fear dors not cauſe 
you to ſtep aſide.—“ Fear!* quoth 


Don Quixote. interrupting him; * what 


can he fear whiiſt I am preſent?— 
No, Sancho,* continued he, „re- 
member I am with you: I ſay no 
more,*—* It is enough, Sir,“ replied 


the ſquirez © I know your word can- 


not fail in that point: God be praiſed, 
in your company 1 fear nothing! 
The werſt cf it is, that as to my 
body, I perceive myſelf quake a lit- 
tle, But let them vive me another 
glaſs of wine, and I promiſe you I 
will then fland within the circle as 
Riff as a ſtake.' —* With all m 

heart, brave Sancho!“ ſaid the olf, 


perhaps one will make amends for [giving him at the Tame time a great 


"© the other. —“ That will not do,“ re- 

* you did not murder that word de- 

1 1 » - 

hanediy; and ſince your intention was wy 
god, all is well. By my troth, 1 


f bumper. 
plied the batchelor; but it is likely ſquire, having gulped down this heart- 
ening doſe, boldly entered the circle. 


Courage, my friend!“ The 


So, Sancho,* ſaid. the harchelor, 
now ter the charm! but remember 
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that you remain ſilent till the devils 
have thrown the parchment at your 
feet: for I muſt tell you, that if you 
utter a fingle word before that time, 
the ſpirits will vaniſh immediately, 
and there will then be no poſſibility 
of diſenchanting you.*—* It fhall 
never mifcarry for that fault, quoth 
Sancho; * you may begin the dance as 
© ſoon as you pleaſe.” The batchelor 
then fell upon his knees, and conti- 
nued almoſt a quarter of an hour with 
his eyes fixed on the ground; after 
which, he ſtarted up; and, like one 
agitated with the tranſport of a phren- 
25, ſometimes ſtretched out his arms, 
ſometimes rolling his eyes and diſtort- 
ing his frame with fearful geſticula- 
tions, fmote himſelf violently on the 
breaſt and ſtomach. At length, raiſing 
his voice, and gabbling, with ſurpriz- 
ing vivacity of action, he commenced 
his conjuration in theful lowing words 

. © Beelfegor! Aſmodeus! ye fright- 
© ful fiends who obey the enchanter 
£ Friſton, and the Mooriſh enchanter, 
I conjure you liſten to my vorce t— 


By Juno, and by mighty Jove! 

< By Pluto, and the god of love! 

© By Neptune's boots and Merc'ry's ſhoon! 
And by the horns of Madam Moon! 
By Leo, Libra, and Aquarius! 

By Taurus, Cancer, Sagittarius! 

By the Twins, and the Ram's Horn! 
By Piſces, and by Capricorn! 

By the Scorpions poiſonous ſting! 
By the Virgin, that rare thing! 

By Pan's pipe and bed of graſs! 

By Silenus' gentle aſs! 

By the killing bold phyficians ! 

By the ſenſeleſs politicians! 

By the ſpirits, great and ſmall! 

6 By the fairies, devils, and all! 


© Ye cruel and miſchievous ſpirits, 
who, in compliance with the malice 
of enchanters, enemies to the Knight 
of La Mancha, have, by your ſor- 
ceries, infected the eyes of Sancho 
Panza, his truſty ſquire; I command 
you to appear here preſently, and to 
caſt into the circle the parchment 
containing the charm! Come away, I 
command you | 
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© By Proſerpine's black ſooty coat! 

© By Charon's oars, and-rotten boat ! 
© By the flambeaux of the furies! 
By the ſenſe of common juries ! 

© By their truth who buy and ſell ! 

© By the three-mauth'd dog of helt ! 
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© By the Sybils and the Oracles! 

© By Mahomet, and all his miracles? 
By the conſcience of a jailor! 

© By the honeſty of a taylor ! 

© By the ſpirits, great and. ſmall, 

© By the fairies, devils, and all!“ 


The batchelor topping ſhort here, x 
noiſe was heard. at the cellar-door; and 
preſently the two confederate devil 
appeared. They were wrapped, up in 
tattered old red hangings, tied about 
them in ſeveral places with ropes, and 
each of them had a jack-chain about 
his neck; their caps had two horns, 
and their faces were ſo daubed with 
ſoot, that no white appeared but the 
white of their eyes; each of them had 
a whip in the right-hand, and an iron. 
prong in the left: but that which mof 
of all deceived Don Quixote, and terti. 
fied his fquire, was, a lighted match 
which each devil held in his mouth, 
ſo twiſted with fine flax, that, whenever 
they blowed it, they ſeemed to vomit 
fire. They now drew,axear the circle, 
grinning with a thouſand hideous git. 
maces vpon Sancho, who ſhut his eyes 
to avoid ſeeing them; and, ſhaking in 
every limb like an aſpen- leaf, betook 
himfelf to his prayers. The batchelor 
then continued his conjuration as fol. 
tows — 

* Infernal ſpirits! who behold the 
© 1ntrepidity of Sancho, throw down at 
* his feet your fatal parchment! | 
command you— 


© By fair Hebe's god-like head! 
© By Jove's love to Ganymed! 
By Orpheus” lute, guitar, or fiddle! 
By crue! Sphynx s fatal riddle! 
By Comus' revels in the dark! 
© By watlike Mars, that bloody ſpark! 
© By Venus, and her chaſte embraces ! 
| © By Vulcan's Cyclops' lovely faces! 
By Olympus, when it nods! 
© By all the whole and demi-gods! 
© By the ſpirits, great and ſmall! 
By the fairies, devils, and alt!“ 


The devils, though ſo powerfully 
conjured, were not _ haſty to caſt tl 
parchment into the circle; but, per- 
ceiving that Sancho ſtill kept his eyes 
ſhut, began to jerk his haunches with 
their mules whips;. and though they 
were only in jeſt, yet, being naturally 
rough play fellows, and Sancho in his 
ſhirt, they made him extremely ſenſible 
of the laſhes. Sancho gnaſhed his 
teeth, ſhrugged his ſhoulders, and cut 
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capers, kicking his heels up to his very 
breech: he, however, bore all. without 
ſtirring out of the circle, or uttering 
one word. The devils, who were de- 
termined to make him ſpeak, yet wiſhed 
rather to frighten than hurt him, now 
laid aſide their whips, and began to 
tickle him with their pitchforks; till 
at length Sancho loſt all patience, and 
blubbered out, with might and main 
0 my good maſter Don Quixote! 
« have pity on me, I beſeech you, and 
« deliver me from theſe curſed ſatans!“ 
The knight was not deaf to his cries; 
but exclaimed, with a dreadful voice— 
Hold, devils! and you ſhall ſee whe- 
ther Don Quixote is afraid of your 
© jzon-prongs!* Thus ſaying, he drew 
his ſword; but, in an inſtant, he found 
himſelf environed with ſuch thick 
darkneſs, that he could no longer diſ- 
cern any thing; for, as ſoon as Sancho 
opened his mouth, the mule- driving 
devils, the hoſt, and the ſcholars, who 
expected ſuch a ſtorm, extinguiſhed the 
candle, and flipped out of the cellar as 
faſt as they could, 
Still Don Quixote threatened the de- 
rils, though the darkneſs checked his 
aſſion, and rendered his valour uſe- 
lets. Sancho was jo frightened, that he 
fancied he ſtill felt the ks. Maſter 
Pon Quixote,“ quoth he, * pray keep 
© me near you, if you pleaſe; for per- 
* kaps the devils have put out the 
© candle that they may uſe me the 
* worſe: draw cloſe, that I may Know 
* you are by me.“ Our knight, upon 
this, drew nearer, to encourage him ; 
and, 2s hoth of them held out their 
arms to feel for each other, the {quire 
chancing to touch the lean hairy hand 
of his maſter, ſcreeched out immedi- 
arely— I am a dead man! I have felt 
* Lucifer's claw!'——No,my child,” ſaid 
Den Quixote, it is I; be not frighten- 
ed.) —* Alas!* replied the Iquire, 
fear has overcome mel. The devils 
* are not here,* anſwered the knight; 
© but what I marvel at, is, that me- 
© thinks we two are left alone in this 
* diſmal place! What can haye become 
* of the,ſcholars and the Caſtellain? I 
do nog hear them ſpeak !* Thus ſay- 
ing, they both began to call upon them; 
but nobody anſwering—* By my troth, 
quoth Sancho, * the devils have cer- 
* tainly carried them all away! As for 
Mr. Batchelor's part, be. is well 
enough ſerved; and he deſerves it far 


his damned conjuring, which I ſhall 
never forget as long as I have a bit 
of ſkin left upon my breech.'— I 
do not believe that,“ anſwered Don 
Quixote; © the batchelor bas too much 
power over the devils, to ſuffer them 
* to hurt him.'—* On my conſcience,” 
quoth Sancho, there is no truſting to 
* that! Dogs ſometimes bite their ma- 
ſters. But, pray, Sir, ſtay till I ga- 
ther up my breeches and doublet, 
which 1 feel under my feet; and then 
let us endeavour to get out of this 
place; for, in troth, I am not like the 
ſpirits, I do not like dark places at 
all; and I fancy I am in the other 
world!“ He put on his breeches ; 
and, whilft they were groping about for 
the door, the hoſt and the ſcholars came 
back. into the cellar, with each of them 
a lighted candle in his hand. O ho! 
« gentlemen,” quoth Sancho, * are you 
there? What have you done with 
the devils?*'— Were you mad, San- 
cho?” replied the batchelor; * do not 
you know you had like to have been 
the death of us all, by calling upon 
your maſter Don Quixote to atfilt 
you? All devils, and theſe more 
particularly, hate to have any forci- 
ble means employed againſt them; 
they preſently break looſe, and no 
charms can hold them any longer. 
The conjuror himſelf is not ſafe; for 
they area falſe generation; and there 
is no more truſting of them than the 
rogues. of galley.flaves you reſcued 
laſt year: and this was the reaſon we 
fled with ſuch expedition.“ Yet 
they are not ſo fierce as you make 
them,” replied Don Quixote; * though 
they were armed with prongs, and 
ſpit more fire than Endriagus, which 
Amadis de Gaule overcame; or than 
Paunus the demoniack, {lain by the 
Knight of the Sun, they durſt not 
© ſtand before mel. I believe ſo too, 
anſwered the batchelor; * they are cun- 
ning devils, and never fight but when 
they are ſtrongeſt. All that vexes 
me, added he, turning to the ſquire, 
is, that the operation was not per- 
formed with more ſucceſs: but it is 
our fault, Sancho; / you ought to 
bas had a little more patience; how- 
ever, if veu will be more ſtaunch, 
and not ſpeak one word, we will be- 
in again,'—* No, no, maſter Batche- 
for! quoth Sancho; * I had rather 
be enchanted till doom's-day, than 
| © ke 
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© ſee thoſe hell-hounds any more !'— 
* Why the devil, ſaid Don Quixote, 
did not you keep ſilence till all was 
© ended? It would have been over b 
© this time.“ No doubt of it! quot 
Sancho; * for, by this time, it would 
© have been over with me! A pox on 
* the devil! I ſhould ſtand ſtill and be 
« flayed without wincing, ſhould 1? 
* Faith, you take me for a pretty fool! 
Had not called you to my aſſiſtance, 
© they would have thruſt their hell- 
* forks into my guts; for 1 felt them 
© grate upon my ribs already! In ſhort, 
« if I never ſee things relating to 
* knight-errantry as I ought to do, the 
© Joſs is not great, What matter 1s it 
© to me, whether Madam Zenvbia 15 
* handſome or ugly? I have a wife al- 
© ready, God be thanked! and that is 
enough for a peaſant. Jan not de- 
« ceived in eating and drinking; n4 
© that concerns me most. . 
© my poor Sancho!" cried the batcie- 
lor, do not ſing victory before the 
© battle 1s over! . Enchanters may 
© as well hinder you from eating and 
© drinking; and I wonder they have 
not done it already! Aſſuredly it 
© mult be, that Friſton reſerves chis as 
© his finiſhing ſtroke upon you; for 
* that is the general way of enchant- 
© ing.'—" O the dog! cried Sancho, 
© all the devils in hell take him before 
© he does! But, perhaps, that may ne- 
© ver come to paſs, Mr. Batchelor : 
« jt does not always rain when we 
& fancy it.“ 

After ſome further diſcourſe of this 
ſort, they all quitted the cellar, and went 
to meet Queen Zenobia in the court, 
who pretended great earneſtneſs to know 
the ſucceſs of their enterprize, as if ſhe 
had been quite a ſtranger to it. © Beav- 
© tiful princeſs,” ſaid Don Quixote to 
her, it was not the batchelor's fault, 
© T am well ſatisfied, that his ſecret did 
«© not take effect; but my ſquire diſap- 
© pointed it by his impatience: and I 


© foreſee I am ſti!] likely to have trouble 


enough with him.'—" No, no, Sir!” 
cried Sancho, * we will argue no more 
© about chivalry; for I have conſidered 
© on it. From this time forwards I 
4 will believe all you ſay as certain as 
« if it were in the almanack. When- 
© ſoever you tell me, Sancho, it is this 
4% thing, or t'other, I will ſwear to it, 
© and by that means ſhall be too hard 
for the enchanters. Now let them 
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come as faſt as they will, when they 
* happen to ſhow mea wind- mill, whiy 
© ſay I, There is a giant!” and ſo d 
the reſt. O my friend Sancho, quath 
Don Quixote, © if you will but perforg 
© what you lay, if you can ſo far preyail 
upon yourſelf, I deſire no more. Dy 
© you but humbly ſubmit the weakagh 
* of. your eyes and underſtanding u 


C 

your maſter's clear fight and found a * 
© reaſon, and then you have faund the ken 
* ſecret of mortifying enchanters, hy 1 62 
« diſappointing their malice.“ Sanch B 
hereupon binding himſelf by oath to { « x 
in future with no eyes but thoſe of hiy "x 
maſter, matters were re-adjuſted, and | 2 
the company fomewhat conloled forthe 1 
iI ſucceſs of the magical operation, | 4 
They now gave themſelves up to goed "= 
humour; and, after eating a morſel, ar « 

drinking a glaſs of wine, Don Quixar, 6 ; 
Barbara, Sancho, and the ſcholars, - « Þ 
turned the conſtable many thanks forhiz « ] 
kind cheer, and departed all togetherfrom " 
the caſtle of Goblins. The hoſt, on his « C 
part, demanded nothing for the expence « 
they had put him to. The players, iti ear 
true, had paid for the ſupper; but that 1a. 
matters not: others of his profeſſion 6 1 


would have made no ſcruple of reckon- 
ing with Don Quixote and the ſcholars, 
As for him, he took the ceremony 
in the cellar in full payment, and ſhew- 
ed as much generoſity as any Caltihan 
we meet with in the volumes of chi. 
valry. 


c HA p. XV. 


WHICH THE ARABIAN ALISOLA) 
DOES NOT RECKON THE BEST I 
THE BOOK, 


HEN our adventurers wer 

come near Alcala, the ſcholars, 
not caring to enter the town with Dan 
Quixote, from apprehenſion of the hub- 
bub his figure would probably occaho0, 
ſtopped as it were to reſt themſelves, after 
taking leave of him and his company 
When they were on the point of entering 
the ſuburbs, Barbara ſaid to Don Quix. 
ote, © Sir Knight, you have purchaſed 
© for me a mule and eloaths, and have 
© brought me with you thus far, as if! 
© were your filter; I therefore retum 
c you moſt humble thanks: but if you 
© have no other commands to lay 00 
me, I will, by your leave, ſtay in th! 
town, 
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« town, where I was born, and where 
I ſhould be glad to ſerve you more ef - 
( fectually than with bare words. 
« Oh, my princeſs!” exclaimed Don 
Quixote, much {urprized, © what is it. 
« you talk of? What ſtrange reſolution 
« 1s this you have taken? Will you then 
(leave me, after travelling together 
«© with me through ſo many deſarts? 
« Alas! if you once abſent yourſelf from 
«© me, who will defend you againſt your 
enemy Pamphus theenchanter? Where 
© can you be ſafe againſt his practices? 
«© Be adviſed by me, Madam; let us go 
© to Madrid together, where I defign 
© publickly to defend your beauty, Af- 
© ter this, you are free to-do whatſoever 
© pleaſes you. You (hall go, if you de- 
© ſie it, to Cyprus z or you ſhall ſtay in 
the court of Spainz where I do not 
„ queſtion but the King will entertain 
you as the Sultan of Babylon did the 
© Princets Hermiliana and the beautiful 
 Polixena, miſtreſſes to the two young 
« princes of Greece, Don Clarineus of 
Spain, and Don Lucidaner of Theſ- 
« faly.* Sancho, finding his maſter ſo 
earneſtly oppoſe Barbara's deſign, grew 
angry, and ſaid—* Body o' me! miller 
Don Quixote, I cannot imagine to 
what purpole you weuld have us take 
the princeſs along with us: is it not 
better ſhe ſhould ſtay in her own 
country, than make us ſpend the reſt 
of our money to no purpoſe? On my 
conſcience, a pretty jewel to carry to 
court! And ſhe muſt be aſked and en- 


treated too, and be hanged to her! 


Alk her no more, ſay I! we can go to 
Madrid wel! enough without her, and 
be never the worſe for it. See what 
ſtate the jade takes upon her, becauſe 
lhe is called Madam Queen here, and 
Madam Princeſs there; though ſhe is 
no more than ſhe knows well enough, 
for I heard what ſhe ſaid to the ſcho- 
lars, Let her pay us what the mule 
and the cloaths coſt, and Jet us have 
no more of her!'—* Incorigible 
dunce!” quoth Don Quixote in a rage, 
ping ro ever be the mott indiſcreet and 
the ſaucieſt of Iquires? Do you think, 
ſirrahl I ſhall always have the patience 
to endure your impertinent babble; 
and particularly when it is injurious 
to the great Queen Zenobia? Vile 
ee could almoſt find in my 
heart to ſtrike my lance through your 
* body!” Having ſpoken theſe words, he 
Fas drawing near Sancho to ſtrike him; 
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but Barbara, who, confidermg ſhe was 
a woman, was not very miſchreyous, in- 
terpoſed and appeaſed him. Deſirous, 
however, to revenge herſelf upon San- 
cho, notwithſtanding, ſhe addreſſed her- 
{clf to our hero, and ſaid—* Sir Knight, 


dit is true I did deſign to ſtay heres 


* but ſince your worſhip deſires it, I am 
* ready to follow you to Madrid, and 
« farther too, if need be, in ſpite of 
* that baſe pealant,'—* Peaſant!' quoth 
Sanchoz * it is true, I am a peaſant in 
© the eyes of the world, but quality ſig- 
* nifies nothing before God, If a man 
© is a Chriſtian, that is enough; and I 
© had rather be a peaſant than go eat 
* and drink all night with players.“ 
Barbara coloured at theſe words; and 
anſwered the ſquire? “ Sancho, San - 
* cho! have a care of making raſh judg - 
ments; all thoſe who eat and drink 
together, are not good friends for all 
that. We muſt not always believe it 
is day when the cock craws: if I was 
in the players chamber, I did nobody 
harm therez but you are quite a ma- 
licious ont. —“ You call we malici- 
ous," replied the ſquirez © by my troth, 
you dare not ſay it to my face; for, 
body o'me! I'm no ſuch fool, d'ye 
lee, but I Know there are more days 
than weeks.*—* Beautiful princeſs!" 
ſaid Don Quixote, regard not, I be- 
* ſrech you, what that brute ſays ; let us 
leave him for a blockhea:!, as he is, 
© and conſider where we ſhall alight.'—— 
© Sir Knight, replied Barbara, Iwould 
© adviſe to ſtay in the ſuburbs till to- 
© morrow.' Don Quixote, Who was 
wholly at the queen's devotion, agreed 
to this propolal, and they alighted at 

the firlt inn they found in the ſuburbs; 
Don Quixote now ordered two rooms; 
one for himielt and his ſquire, and a 
beiter for the princeſs; and, whilſt a 
maid- ſervant conducted the queen and 
the knight into a tolerable apartment, 
Sancho led the beaſts to the ſtable. Bar- 
bara, finding herſelf alone with the 
knight, reſolved not to loſe the oppor- 
tunity, and therefore accolted him in 
this manner: * I beferch you, Sigmor 
© Pon Quixote, to excuſe me from go- 
© ing to court, for I know I mall be 
© laughed at there; or, if you are re- 
« ſolved I ſhall go, you mult promiſe 
© to give me fifty ducats to ſet up my 
© ſhop again. In truth, that is not 100 
© much; and I defy you io find a wo- 
man that will act Queen Zenobia 
f Y cheaper. 
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cheaper. Great princeſs! anſwer- 
ed Don Quixote, ] do not regard theſe 
« words, which I know are diftated to 
you by your enemy Pamphus the en- 
chanter; but if you ſtand in need of 
fifty ducats, I will tell them out to you 
immediately: I will only call Sancho 
to bring my portmanteau.— “ No, no, 
Sir, quoth Barbara, it will beenou 57 
if you give them me at Madrid; and 1 
defire Sancho ſhould know nothing 
of the matter, for he is ſuch a cur- 
mudgeon, that he would jead us a 
weary life if he knew it.'— Verily,” 
ſaid Don Quixote, * he is inſufferable 
© in that point: he makes me mad with 
© his covetouſneſs; and though he is up- 
on the point of being made governor 
© of one of the beſt iſlands belonging to 
© the kingdom of Cyprus, yet he is 
© afraid he ſhall want. But, after all, 
© he is a good ſervant; and I ſhould be 
© loth-to loſe him.“ This dialogue was 
interrupted by Sancho, who returned 
from the ſtable in a great heat: * Maſter 
Don Quixote, cried he,“ do you hear 

all that muſick?'—" What muſick?” 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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windows and balconies were throngel 


replied the knight. © Why you need bt 
look out at the window, quoth $:x. 
cho, and you will hear a harmony fi 
the devil!' Don Quixote, upon this 
opening a window that looked into the 
ſtreet, their ears were preſently ſtruck 
with the ſound of trumpets, accomps. 
nied with hautboys and ſundry othe 
inſtruments; and at the ſame time th 

heard ſhouts, as of a mob ſurprized x 
ſome ſight. They obſerved that the 


with men, women, and children; and 
they diſcerned at a diſtance, in a gret 
ſtreet that fronted them, a chariot paint. 
ed with a variety of colours, which wi 
accompanied by a prodigious concourſe 
of people, both on foot and horſeback, 
In the firſt chapter of the ſecond volume 
we'ſhall learn what this extraordin 
ſpeRacle really was; what the knight df 
La Mancha thought of it, and intowhzt 
dreadfu] peril he was brought by the 
greatneſs of his courage; for the wiſe 
Aliſolan has fo much ſtill to relate, that 
he thought good to take a breathing. 
time here, 


Aa. ; 


having thanked Heaven for offering 
him ſuch a noble opportunity to ſigna- 
lize himſelf, he ſaid to his ſquire—* My 
t ſon Sancho, we could not have come 
| It a better time: a mighty infanta is 

this day married, and there is a ſplen- 
did tournament held in this city to 
celebrate her nuptials. The liſts 
are open to all knights, and the worſt 
of them have been already thrown 
out. A giant, ſtronger than Orbion, 
or Bradamant, has overthrown all 
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© that appeared before him, and fear 
HAF. I. © has ſunk the hearts of all the reſt. 
© He is now proudly parading in a 
or ONE OF DON QUIXOTE'S GREAT * triumphal chariot; and fancies that 
EST ADVENTURES, © henceforth no knight will dare to 
| © contend with him for the prize of the 
HILST Don Quixote, © tilting. The princes of this country 
Barbara, and Sancho, are grieved to the heart, and would 
W were gazing with all their * give all a are worth, that ſome 
eyes out of the window, © Knight would appear, and humble 
the hoſt came into the the pride of this Pagan: therefore, 
room to know what they * my child, let us make haſte and ap- 
would have for ſupper; but the ſhouts * pearin the Great Square, I fancyT 
of the people, the trumpets, and the already ſee all the ladies and great 
chariot, having, by this time thrown © lords in the windows and balconies, 
the knight's brain into a ferment, he fixing their eyes upon me: methinks 
doubted not thaz-he was on the eve of I hear them, in admiration of my 
ſome moſt important adventure; and, martial air and genteel demeanour, 

c 


ſaying to each other, © That, doubt- 
< leſs, is the gallant knight who is to 
« regain the honour ours have loſt, 
&« and to overthrow the giant!” As 
© ſoon as ever I appear in the liſts, 
© the trumpets will make the air ring; 
© which will infuſe ſuch mettle into 
© Rozinante, that he will neigh with 
« eagerneſs for the combat; and, flaſh- 
© ing ſparks of fire from his eyes, will 
© bound ſo furiouſly, that the earth 
«© will be in danger of ſinking under 

a : 6 him. 
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him. Then will I draw near the gi- 
ant; and, without ceremony, ſay to 


© him—* Proud giant, I will fight 
«« you; but it muſt be upon eondition 
% that the conqueror ſhall cut off his 
* conquered enemy's head!” All gi- 


4 
uo 


arts being naturally haughty, he 
will not heſitate to accept the condi- 


tion, but will come down from his 
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chariot, and mount a white elephant, 
led by a little dwarf his ſquire, who, 
riding a black elephant, carries his 
maſter's lance and buckler. Then 
ſhall we take our career; and, both 
preſſing furiouſly on, ſhall meet in 
the middle of the courſe. He will 
ſtrike my armour, but not pierce it, 
becauſe it is enchanted; and his lance 
will fly in ſhivers up inte the air: 
however, the great force of the ſhock 
will, make me bend down to the ve 
ſaddle-bows, and I ſhall be ſtunned; 
but, immediately recovering myſelf, 
I ſhall give the giant ſo fierce a thruſt 
on the breaſt with my lance, that it 
will lay him proſtrate on the ground; 
where ſhame, and the pain of his fall, 
will cauſe him to utter a thouſand 
blaſphemies againſt Heaven, as is 
the tuſtom of giants. Now, knights 
being forbid to take any advantage 
in fighting, I will alight from my 
horſe, will graſp my buckler, and 
will advance, with ſword in hand, 
towards the monſter; who, being 
doubly enraged at my fight, will get 
up, though feeble; and, drawing a 
broad and weighty 22 which 
hangs by his fide, will attempt to let 
fall a mortal ſtroke on my helmet, 
which I will ſhun by ſtepping nim- 
bly afide; and then, ſmiting off one 
of his thighs with a back-ſtroke of 
my excellent ſword, I will again Jay 
him proſtrate, and, without allow- 
ing him time to riſe, will give him 
ſuch a lucky cut between his gorget 
and his helmet, that his head will 
drop off, All the princes will re- 
joice, the conquered knights will be 
comforted, and the people will ap- 
plaud me! Go, Sancho, bridle Ro- 
zinante inſtautly, and let us about it 
this moment!!!“ 

The hoſt, who had liſtened to all this 


harangue,' and looked upon it as a jeſt, 
fell a langhing; aud ſaid to the knight 


By my faith, Sir, you muſt have an 


excellent memory to remember all that 


# banter! For my put, though I have 


and how all your knights have been 
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read as much forty times in rg. 
mances, I could as well be hanged 
as repeat two lines together. But, 
laying aſide that nonſenſe, will yon 
pleaſe to tell what you would hay 
me get for your _—_— You 
time things very well, my friend, 
anſwered Don Quixote; you knoy 
* what has happened in your town, 
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* affronied; and yet, when I am pre. 
« paring to revenge their quarrel, yo 
© talk to me about ſupper, I tell you, 
Iwill neither eat nor drink till I hare 
„ ſlain the giant! In the mean while, [ 
© humbly beſeech the queen to ſtzy 
© here; I ſhall ſoon return.“ Thy 
ſaid, he made Barbara a bow, and went 
out, attended by his ſquire; who, con- 
trary to cuſtom, did not oppoſe his ma. 
ſter's intentions; doubtleſs, to ke 
the oath he had taken not to contend 
with him. They took Rozinante ard 
Dapple out of the ſtable; mounted, ard 
rode into the town. The reader mut 
underſtand, that the univerſity of A. 
cala gn that day chanced to ſolemniz: 
the admiſſion of a new divinity-pro- 
feſſor. He was borne about the town 
(as is the uſual cuſtom) in a triumphil 
chariot, and above two thouſand ſcho- 
lars attended him, ſome on foot, others 
on horſeback, and others on muls, 
Don Quixote and Sancho ſoon met the 
ſcholars, walking two and two, witt 
pings of flowers on their heads, and 
aurel-branches in their hands. In tht 
midſt of them was a triumphal charia 
wonderfully large: the fore-part of it 
was filled with a number of muſicians, 
ſinging and playing on inſtruments. I 
the centre were ſeveral ſcholars in wo- 
men's cloaths; ſome of them  repre- 
ſenting virtues, and others vices; and 
every one bore an inſcription, declar- 
ing what he repreſented, Thoſe wie 
perſonated vices were loaded with 
chains, and ſat at the feet of the others 
ſeeming tobe ſunk in melancholy, as be. 
came the condition of ſlaves, At tht 
farther end of the chariot, above all ſbe 
reſt, ſat the new profeſſor on a thron!, 
clad in a long ſcarlet-robe, with a crom 
of laurel on his head. What a ſpectack 
was this for a knight-errant ! Bot 
maſter and man viewed every parti 
lar; but what they ſeemed molt to mat: 
vel at, was, that the mules which diet 
the chariot, being concealed by the rt 
houſings which entirely covered them 
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the whole machine a peared to move 
of itſelf. ©* By the ord, Sancho!” 
quoth Don 8 * this is really 
« ſurprizing. could wiſh the en- 
: chanters might grant you the free uſe 
« of your fight but for one moment; 
© you would then perceive, that the 
« ſtately chariot which comes towards 
« ys isenchanted, and moves of itſelf by 
the power of magick.*—* Faith, Sir!“ 
ſaid the ſquire, I do not underſtand 
© howit is managed; but the enchant. 
«© ers do not deceive me in that point. 
I plainly ſee all you tell of. I have 
« looked all about the chariot, and I 
can deſcry neither oxen nor white 
© unicorns, and don't ſee ſo muchas a fly 
© that draws it; and yet I ſee it moves. 
© Mother of God! if this be not ma- 
* gick, there is no magick in the world!“ 
— Do you obſerve all thoſe princeſſes 
in the chariot ?* ſaid the knight. © I 
do, indeed!? anſwered Sancho; “ and, 
by the ſame token, ſome of them are 
« ftanding, and others fitting, and have 
t jron chains on their hands. And 
don't you alſo fee,” added Don Quix- 
ote, a mighty giant, a monſter in a 
© red robe, with a crown on his head?“ 
1 do, Sir,“ quoth Sancho; * and 
though I-did not ſee him, I would 
take your word for it.“ — “ That 
giant, ſaid Don Quixote, is a king, 
© as appears by his crown; but I can- 
not tell you what iſland, or what 
range kingdom, he is ſovereign of; 
for I might be miſtaken, and a man 
muſt not aſſert any thing raſhly. But 
thoſe ladies you obſerve ſtanding be- 
fore him are princeſſes, whom he has 
ſtolen, and who had not virtue enough 
to withſtand his amorous paſſion, 
Thoſe you ſee chained, are conſtant 
women, not to be corrupted, In 
vain does he miſuſe and load them 
with irons; they will undergo a thou - 
fand deaths, rather than comply with 
his infamous defires. Let us move 
forward, my ſon; now is the time 
we muſt ſhew what we are. Iflyto 


ranny of that monſter; and you may 
judge of the fate of Bramarbas, by 
the bloody and dangerous combat I 
* ſhall now wage.“ This ſaid, he ad- 
vanced towards the triumphal chariot; 
and, (opping ſhort before it, graſped his 
buckler, ſet his lance in the reſt, and, 
direQing his diſcourſe to the divinity- 
profeſſor, exclaimed “ Haughty and 
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deliver thoſe princeſſes from the ty- 
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« prodigious giant! you who fo proudl 
© range about in that necromantic 
© chariot; and deem yourſelf invin- 
cible; I charge you immediately to 
ſet free thoſe unfortunate infantas ! 
Reſtore to them all the jewels you 
have robbed them of! Come down from 
your chariot! Mount your white ele- 
phant, and try your ſtrength with 
me! Fancy not that I will leave thoſe 
lovely damſels in your hands; their 
beauty ſufficiently demonſtrates them 
to be the daughters of ſultans, of 
emperors, or of caliphs, and the 
only heireſſes of their parents! Think 
not that I will ſuffer a Pagan to bear 
away the honour of the tilting! 
Though you were ſupported by all 
the powers of hell, I would hinder 
you from departing this day with the 
glory of having vanquiſhed all the 
© Chriſtian knights!* Thus ſpeaking, 
he compelled the chariot to halt, The 
ſcholars findiog their proceſſion im- 
peded, fancied that it was one of their 
own party who had armed and diſ- 
guiſed himſelf after that manner to 
make ſport: five or ſix, therefore, 
ſtepped out of their rank; and, draw- 
ing near to Don Quixote, one of them 
faid —* Pray, Mr. Licentiate, be 
© pleaſed to ſtand aſide, and let the 
e ** paſs. You ſee night draws 
© on, and we have no time to ſpare.— 
© 'That is as much as to ſay, ſcoun- 
© drels!* anſwered Don Quixote, * that 
« you are this vile giant's baſe officers; 
© and, fince you are, you ſhall firſt 
© feel the ſtrength of my atm, before 
© I combat with your maſterl' 80 
ſaying, he ſpurred on his horſe againſt 
one of the ſcholars, defigning to run 
him through with his lance; but the 
ſcholar, being nimble and active, ſtep- 
E. aſide, and avoided the thruſt, The 
night's lance dropping out of his 
hand, he drew his ſword; and, com- 
ing up to another ſcholar, ſmote him 
on the head with ſuch hearty good- 
will, that he fell down ſtunned, and 
dangerouſly wounded, All the ſpec- 
tators ſet up a dreadful cry; the mu- 
fick ceaſed, and the whole ſtreet was 
in an uproar; ſome fled on foot, and 
others on horſeback; the muſicians 
leaped from the chariot; and the ve 
infantas themſelves, forgetting that 
Don Quixote was fighting their battle, 
had like to have ſided with the reſt, 
They all beſet 1 knight, who made 
2 | 
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his ſword whiſtle in the wind, and 
laid about him ſo furiouſly, that no 
man durſt come near him; and had 
2 been a little more mettle- 
ome, Don Quixote might, perhaps, 
have gone off ſcot-free — this 5 
venture. But the ſcholars preſſed hard 
upon him; and one of the fuſtieſt lay- 
ing hold of the lance, gave him ſuch 
a ſtroke on the right - arm with the butt- 
end of it, that the poor knight drop- 
=e his ſword. Having now no offen- 
ve arms left, ny ſoon cloſed with 


him; and, caſting him from the ſaddle 


on the ground, trampled on him moſt 
unmercifully. So much were they all 
incenſed, that they would furely b 

murdered him upon the ipot, had not 
Pedro de Moya the author, and ſome 
of the players, whom Don Quixote had 
ſupped with the night before, happened 
fortunately to be preſent. But they, un- 
derſtanding who he was, broke through 
the crowd, crying out to the ſcholars 
to hold, and telling them that he was 
a madman. The Eholars, upon this, 


uu over beating him; leaving him, 


owever, ſenſeleſs, in the hands of the 
players, who carried him into a houſe; 
and, whilſt they brought him to him- 
ſelf, the ſcholars fell into their ranks 
again, the muſick ſtruck up, and the 
chariot went on. 


CHAP. IT 


WHAT FOLLOWED AFTER THIS Ab- 
VENTURE, AND HOW THE BEAU» 
TIFUL QUEEN OF THE AMAZONS 
TRIED SANCHO'S CHASTITY. 


ANCHO having ſeen the event 
dy of the battle from afar, was almoſt 
diſtracted: he had, however, wit enough 
left to feign himſelf utterly unacquaint- 
ed with Don Quixote; and, mizing with 
the throng, was taken for a country- 
man that came to fee the ſolemnity. 
As ſoon as he perceived that the ſcho- 
lars continued their proceſſion, he ha- 
ſtened towards the place whither he had 
ſeen his maſter carried; and, findin 
him ſenſeleſs, began to blubber aloud, 
ſaying— Alas! poor Loveleſs Knight, 
© how much you were miſtaken! You 
© thought to have killed the giant, and 
c death fits heavy upon your own lips! 
£ Curſed be the ſcholars, and their ill- 
* ſtarred proceſſhon!' The players 
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ave 


comforted Sancho; and Don Quixote, 
by their means, being come to himſelf, 
the author ſaid to him“ Open your 
© eyes, Don Quixote; and behold, in 
© me, the wiſe Alquife your friend, 
© who am come to your aſſiſtance in 
© this imminent danger!“ The knight, 
looking on the author, and knowing 
him again, cried out“ O my protec. 
* tor, and my faithful hiſtorian, what 
© a ſatisfaction is it to me to ſee you! 
© I knew you would not forſake me in 
this dangerous adventure; and I muf 
© own, that, were it not for you, I 
© ſhould have loſt my life there, through 
© Rozinante's fall, whoſe mettle failed 
© him this time. Give me another 
© horſe quickly, and let me renew the 
© combat! Permit me to fly after thoſe 
© traitors, and take ſuch vengeance on 
© them as may make future generations 
quake! Yes, I ſwear by the order cf 
* knighthood I have received, that 1 
© will put no bounds to my rage! 1 
will ſcour the ſtreets, and put to the 
© ſword all the men and women in the 
* town! I will kill the very dogs and 
© cats! In a word, I will deſtroy eve 


© thing that has life in it!' The wile 


Alquife was too conſcientious to con- 
ſent to ſo bloody a reſolution; and 
therefore diſſuaded the knight from at- 
tempting it; ſaying— Don Quixote, 
8 Jet — think 1 — but 
© your cure: Jet us ſee your wounds. 
Upon this, the knight was diſarmed 
and examined ; and, though not alittle 
bruifed, was found to have no need of 
a ſurgeon; which the author obſerving 
—»© Chear up, Don br N ſaid he; 
© all this will be nothing; I will ſet 
you right again with one draught of 
* a ſovereign balſam I will give you 
© by-and-by.* He next defired two of 
the players to go and gather up all 
that the knight had loſt in the ſcuffle, 
his horſe, his head-piece, his lance, 
and his ſword. They obeyed their 
orders ſo exactly, that none of theſe 
things were loſt. When it was dark, 
the author and his companions, ſup- 
porting Don Quixote under the arms, 
in this manner conveyed him 'to the 
inn; where Sancho told him that he 
would find Zenobia. They found her 
in the ſame room in which Don Quix- 
ote had left her: ſhe was all alone, and 
very impatient to ſee the knight again; 


believing that he muſt have been de. 


tained by ſome important Tour 


* 


ſoon as ſhe ſaw him enter, ſupported 
* by two men — Good God, Don 
0 Quixote!“ exclaimed ſhe, what has 
brought you into this deplorable con- 
dition?! Dear princeſs,” anfwered 
the knight, * the fortune of war 1s 
« doubtful. I alone attacked a nu- 
merous army; and the ſame fate has 
« attended me this day, as formerly 
© hefel Orlando in the Plain of Ron- 
i ceſyalles; 1 flew ſo many enemies, I 
« continued ſo to lay about me, that at 
„length, being totally exhauſted, I 
ſunk down, through mere weakneſs 
and wearineſs, on the field of battle; 
« where, queſtionleſs, I mult have pe- 
© riſhed, had no“ the wiſe Alquife, my 
great friend, returned on purpoſe 
from Conſtantinople to carry me off 
by his enchantments. — . It is true,” 
quoth the author; but, if you pleaſe, 
© Sir, let us loſe no time; it is requiſite 
© that J cure you, and put you in a 
condition to ſet out to-morrow for 
© Madrid; where, if Heaven fo pleaſes, 
* you are to receive more dangerous 
© wounds than theſe, and to finiſh more 
© important adventures.* Having thus 
ſpoken, he cauſed a fire to be . 
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R and a bed to be made. The lovely ing it; and therefore I entreat you to 
4 Queen of the Amazons diſarmed the“ £0 to bed immediately.* The knight 
g knight, undreſſed him, and rubbed him did as he was directed; he was put to 
, all over with brandy. The reader, bed, and the author and his.company 
t uninſtrued perhaps in the laws of withdrawing, ſhut the chamber-dour, ' 
C knight-errantry, muſt not imagine that, and left him to his reſt. 
d in ſo doing, the princeſs trangreſſed the Barbara and Sancho being now alone, 
e rules of modefty. When knights went into another room, where ſupper 
f chanced to be in the compan of in- was brought to them. When t ey 
8 fantas, if they came off I. from were ſeated, Zenobia ſaid to the ſquire— 
5 any combat, the ladies generally dreſſed „ Chear up, Sancho! Be merry, lad! 
t their wounds, Moſt of them under- © You are ſtill melancholy about your 
f Rood ſurgery, and learned it on pur- * laſt adventure: your mafter is not 
u pole to dreſs knights *: and, what is by * wounded, he has only his ribs a little 
f far the moſt admirable and marvellous, * bruiſed; but that is nothing; Irub- 
11 luch was the {kill of theſe fair-ones, bed him ſo well, that, by to-morrow, 
7 | ' 1 þ 
bs Wich reſpe& to the chirurgical ſkill of the ladies in romance, take the following ex · 
ir tracts from Beli anis. | 
ſe Let my entreaties ſo far prevail with you, that my maidens may cure your wounds,“ 
75 lays the Princeſs Aurora to Don Belianis. © 'Thereupon the prince was uncloathed by thoſe 
* u oor one of them dreſſed him moſt {kilfully, having great knowledge in that art. 
, » 2+ a" 
» k * With . and boughs the damſels made ſome arbours for the knights, and with 
. their gowns, towels, and ſcarfs, covered them; and, after they had unarmed them, dreſicd 
£ their wounds. Part I. Chap. 8. 
F The Emperor Beilaneo, father to Don Belianis, being brought to death's door by rea- 
q fon of his wounds, the fage enchantreſs Belonia, or Bellona, * drew forth of a little box 
| certain ointments, wherewith the emperor, lying in a trance, received his vital ſenſes. 
b Aiter thig, « drawing forth a little glaſs, wherein was a cegtain compoſition very cdoriferous, 
bo a the emperor drank it off; and at that inſtant he felt himſelf fo well, as if he had never 
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wounded or ill at all."—-Bclian's, Part J. Chap. g. 
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that never was knight known, though 
coyered with cuts and gaſhes, any one 
of which would otherwiſe have been 
mortal; never was knight known, I 
ſay, ſo diſcourteous as to die under 
their hands. By this time the hoſt had 
brought in fome good ftrong broth, 
which the author adminiſtered to Don 
Quixote, faying—* Sir Knight, take 
© this porringer of balſam, which is 


nay, I dare vouch, it is much better 
than that which Ariobarzanes, Prince 
of Tartary, carried in a golden bottle, 
© hanging at his ſaddle-bows.*—* Then 
© it muſt be the nobleſt of all balſams,“ 
quoth Don Quixote; * for that of Prince 
Ariobarzanes was wonderful, The 
effects it wrought were prodigious ; 
and I remember to have read, that 
Don Beitanis, being one day at the 
point of death, nay, ſome fay he was 
actually dead, no ſooner had they let 
fall one drop into his mouth, than 
the knight ſtarted up perfectly cured 
of his wounds +.*— As for this bal- 
© ſam,” replied the author, * it is not 
quite fo quick in it's operation; it is 
© requiſite to fleep peaceably after tak- 


he 


much better than that of Fierabras; 
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© he will be as briſk as a bird again. 
Come, let us make much of ourſelves, 
© boy! Let us be merry!'— “ As for 
© being merry, I like it well enough,” 
quoth Sancho; „but we ſhall be forced 
to pay for our mirth, and that I do 
not like: your mule and your filk 
cloaths have coſt us a great deal of 
money already,'—* My mvle and my 
cloaths ſtick in your ſRtomach,* an- 
ſwered Hacked Face; © you have never 
© done upbraiding me with them.'— 
« Nay, faith,” replied the ſquire, had 
weconquered ſome kingdom, I ſhould 
not mind it ſo much. I am none of 
thoſe. that love to ſtarve in a cook's- 
ſhop; and I would to-morrow ſpeak 
to my maſter to buy you a pair of 
new ſhoes to appear in at court; for I 
© ſee yours are worn out: but, to deal 
© plainly, I am afraid we ſhall never 
© be emperors; we are too unlucky, 
When we think to bake, the oven 
«© falls; all our adventures end the 
© wrong way for governments or em- 
© pires: and I verily think, if we fell 
* down backwards, we ſhould not eſ- 
© cape breaking ournoſes.*—"Patience, 
my dear friend, cried Zenobiaz . af 
« ter foul weather comes fair.“ In the 


«„ „ „ „ 
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© mean while, let us taſte that wine, 


© and ſee whether it is good. A. 
© greed!” replied Sancho; * by m 

© troth, I am not at all troubled wit 

© the ſpirit of contradition! and I had 
© rather take off twenty bumpers than 
© refuſe one.“ This ſaid, he laid hold 
of the bottle, and filled Barbara's glaſs, 
who made but one gulp of it; and he, 
having done the like, ſaid to Zenobia— 
Well, Madam Queen, how do you 
«© like this wine? Methinks it is not 
© amiſs. In truth, I have not drank 
© enough to give my _—_ of it," 
anſwered Barbara. * I will not tell you 
my opinion till the twentieth glaſs ; 
for I have heard ſay, that a good 
judge ought to be full of a cauſe be- 
« fore he decides it.— Faith,“ quoth 
Sancho, you would agree well with 
my governeſs at home: ſhe loves this 
© ſyrup better than her honour, as you 
C 5 and, I dare lay a wager, ſhe would 
« take off her three pints while ſhe is 
« ſpinning one diſtaff of flax.'——< Iam 
© very well pleaſed," anſwered Zenobia, 
« that I am like your wife.'—-+ Nay, 
© hold; as to likeneſs, quoth Sancho, 
© pray have a care of that; Qe has no 
care on her cheeks, as you have!'— 
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© You are not at all complaiſant, ry. 
© plied Barbara; you delight in x. 
© fronting me; you hate me! But ng 
© more of that; I am, notwithſtanding 
© reſolved to be your friend.“ In ſuch 
ſort of converſation they paſſed away th 
ſupper-time; and when they had eaten 
and drank at diſcretion, that is, till they 
were ready to burſt, Barbara, being c 
that claſs of fair - ones who are apt u 
wax wanton upon a full ſtomach, be. 
gan to caſt her eyes ſomewhat amo. 
rouſly upon the ſquire; and ſaid— 5 
* my faith, Sancho, we muſt mak 
© peace to-night, and from hencefo. 
wards love one another like a ney. 
married couple! but, firſt, tell mewhe. 
ther you know what it is to love? 
Yes, ſure!* anſwered Sancho; *1 
love my maſter Don Quixote; I lo: 
my wife, my children, and Dayp!:; 
and Mr. Curate.'—* That is 80d 
what I talk of,* replied Zenobia, *l 
aſk whether you never played wil 
the maids?— “ O Lord, yes!” quoti 
Sancho; there is not one in our yil. 
„lage but what I have played with, 
© Every Sunday, after veſpers, we mee! 
© near the mill, and there we divert 
© ourſelves all together.“ Barbara, per- 
ceiving that the Foulre did not gueſs a 
her meaning, ſtroked his chin gent 
with her hand; ſaying—“ Good God! 
« what a rough beard you have, friend! 
« I pity the women you kiſs !'—* I hart 
© no women to kiſs but my wife,“ at- 
ſwered Sancho, thruſting away Bar. 
bara's hand rudely; * and, if any other 
© have a mind to be kiſſed, let the mo- 
© thers that bare them kiſs them, i! 
© they will.“ — You need not thrul 
* away my hand ſo roughly!” replied 
Zenobiaz © there are few Cholan in 
this univerſity but would be glad 
© the favour.'—* O but I am no ſv 
© lar!* quoth Sancho. What wou 
6 you have me do with your hand!! 
© had rather to bed juſt now. — 
Well, ſaid Barbara, ſince you har? 
* ſuch a mind to ſleep, we muſt boti 
lie together; for the nights gros 
© cold, and I am naturally very chilly. 
— Nay, if you only want orgy 
quoth the ſquire, let me alone i 
that; I will go aſk the hoſt for tuo 
© or three blankets, which e. may 
© lay on you double. By the Lord 
cri 8 © thou art the ſillieſt ſe 
© low I ever beheld | Why, is poli 
« ble, Sancho, you thould not unde: 
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( ftand what I have been driving at 
this hour? Do not you conceive that 
« 1 deſign you ſhould ſerve me inſtead 
of a Fuſband to-night, and make 
much of me ?*—* That I ſhould make 
«© much of you !' replied Sancho. Mo- 
« ther of God! what do you mean? I 


am not ſo gameſome, I'faith! I ſhould 


have enough to anſwer for, todo what 

« is forbidden in the maſs-book ; and 

your being Queen Zenobia would not 

« ſave me broiling in the other world!” 

80 ſaying, he turned away from the 

morbus Zenobia, and went in purſuit” 
of a bed elſewhere, 


* 


C H A P. aL 


WHICH PROVES THAT KNIGHT- 
ERRANTRY 1S THE MOST USEFUL 
PROFESSION IN THE WORLD; 
AND GIVES AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
MOST COMMENDABLE ATCHIEVE= 
MENT DON QUIXOTE EVER PER- 
FORMED, 


ON x. bay having reſted well 

all night, found himſelf much 
eafer in the morning, though he till 
felt much&pain in ſeveral parts of his 
body: this, however, did not hinder 
him from riſing, or anywiſe Ragger his 
faith in the efficacy of Pedro de Moya's 
balſam, Sancho now coming into his 
zpartment to enquire after his con- 
ditiqn, accompanied by Barbara— 
© Beautiful princeſs!” cried the knight, 
God be praiſed! your fair hands, and 
* the ſage Alquife's 1 
* balſam, have cured my wounds; an 
* it muſt be granted, that you under- 
# ſtand ſurgery, to the full, as well as 
* the Perſian Infanta, who learned it of 
the great maſter Lugon himſelf.”— 
© I have no great ſkill, anſwered Bar- 
bara; * but a maid, who has no for- 
* tune, muſt underſtand a little of 
* every thing. I once ſerved a ſurgeon 
* of this town, who had more ſkill than 
* all the Lugos in the kingdom: it 
Was a ricfaBion to ſee him ſpread 
his plaiſtersz they were glways as 
* round as a juggler's box. He trim- 
med and cyt hair delicately; and it 


\ 5 was he that cured all the chief of the 


* univerſity: ſometimes I made the 
* lint for him, and attended his ap- 
* prentices, who put me to many kinds 


f gf verk. — Ob, ob, Madam Zeno- reileFthat nobody knew her, 
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© bia!” quoth Sancho, * then you have 
© been a barber's ſervant!'—* I do not 
© diſown it,“ replied Barbara; * for 
© mean perſons muſt not forget them- 
* ſelves in proſperity. “ Maſter Don 
gs . r quoth Sancho, * you hear 
© what the princeſs ſays; and ſhe is 
© neither drunk nor afleep, I fancy 
c 28 do not often uſe to work 
© among apprentices: a dutcheſs could 
© do no more; and yet ſhe would not 
© boaſt of it!. O thou perfidious en- 
* chanter Pamphus !* ſaid the knight, 
ſighing, and lifting up his eyes to Hea- 
ven; © when will you ceaſe diſtracting 
© Queen Zenobia's underſtanding ?— 
Do you not perceive, Sancho, added 
he, * that the princeſs has not the right 
* uſe of her reaſon? That it is the 
© traitor Pamphus who makes her talk 
* ſuch nonſenſe ?'—* Right, right, Siri“ 
anſwered the ſquire; by my faith, I 
had forgot it! It is the malignant 
tutor Pompous that makes her talk 
ſo madly: nay, he is not- ſatisfied 
with making her talk fooliſhly, but 
makes her act ſo; for laſt night, at- 
ter ſupper, ſhe would have Oh, 
the 'curſed enchanter! When you 
had him under you the other = 
you ſhould have thruſt your ſword 
down his throat, and have ſent him 
into the other world I'—=* I ſhould 
not have ſpared him, replied Don 
Quixote, had not Queen Zenobia's 
* compaſſion ſtopped my hand; but 
© I will undo that charm at the court 
© of Spain, I own it is no leſs dif- 
* ficult to diflolve than that which 
© the enchanter Friſton made at Baby- 
© lon to ſteal away Floriſbella, The 
* Knight of the Baſiliſks finiſhed that 
© adventure; and I flatter myſelf that 
© this is reſerved for me; and therefore 
© let us away to Madrid this moment. 
I think it an age till the Queen of 
© the Amazons is reſtored to her own 
© form again.“ —* Sir,” ſaid Sancho, 


we muſt breakfaſt firſt,, however, 


© Madam Zenobia will have patiengg 
© ſo long; and, for your part, I fancy 
© the ſage Skiff's balſam has not over- 
© loaded your ſtomach.*—* I conſent,* 
ſaid the knight; „let us eat a bit, and 
© be gone immediately.” Upon this, 
they all breakfaſted together; and, hav- 
ing paid the hoſt, ſet out for Madrid, 
Barbara keeping her face fo cloſely 


About 
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About a ſmall league from Alcala, 
polling along the fide of a wood which 
ordered on the road, their ears were 
ſtruck by the cries of a woman greatly 
terrified, accompanied with the firing 
of ſmall arms. Though the noiſe 
ſeemed to he ſufficiently near them, yet 
they could not immediately diſcover 
the cauſe of it, as the wood happened 
juſt at that part to project in an angle. 
© Sancho,” quoth the Knight of La 
Mancha to his ſquire, * here are cer- 
* tainlyſome unfortunate perſons whom 
© ill-fate or injuſtice purſues: let us 
© haſten to their relief, my ſon.” This 
aid, he ſpurred Rozinante fo furiouſly, 
that the fiery creature, uſed only to a 
walk, fell on a ſudden, not indeed into 
an hand-gallop, but into a trot, little 
inferior to it. As for Dapple and the 
mule, thus much muſt be ſaid in their 
praiſe, that as ſoon as they ſaw their 
companion move ſo briſkly, the novelty 
of the thing raiſed ſuch emulation in 
them, that they both trotted after of 
their own accord, They ſoon diſco- 
vered what they were ſo deſirous to 
know, and Don Quixote was pleaſingly 
ſurprized by a diſmal ſpectacle: be — 
two men on horſthack, who fought 
bravely with ſeven or eight footpads, 
two of whom had carbines, and the 
reſt were only armed with ſwords and 
bayonets, A young maid, plain! 
drefſed, but charmingly beautiful, 
ſtood by the combatants, and ſeemed to 
be a forced ſpectator of the fight, She 
rent the air with her cries, calling up- 
on Heaven and man to her aſſiſtance; 
and ſhe ſtruggled in vain to get out of 
the hands of a luſty old woman, Who, 
ſeeming to fide. with the robbers, held 
her, and endeavoured to ſtop her 
mouth with a handkerchief. The two 
horſemen, that were ſet upon, one of 
whom was the maſter and the other the 
ſervant, made a vigorous defence: the 
firſt had laid one of the robbers flat with 
his piſtol, and the latter had done'the 
fame by another with his gun, and 
both of them had the-good-fortune to 
eſcape the firſt diſcharge of their ene- 
mies carbines. They might then have, 
avoided that unequal combat by the 
ſwiftneſs of their horſes; but the dan- 
ger of the young maiden ſo far pre- 
vailed upon them, that, though they 
knew her not, they rather choſe to ex- 
ſe themſelves to every hazard, than 
to leave het in the hands of thoſe vil- 
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lains. Heaven gave a bleſſing to their 
8 reſolution: one of the rob. 
rs having charged his carbine again, 
levelled it at the chief of the two horſe. 
men; but he, making uſe of his time, 
rode up briſcly to him; and, ſtriking 
down the muzzle of the carbine with 
the piſtol he had not yet fired, did 
double ſervice, ſaving his own life, and 
killing the old woman; for, the carbite 
going off at that very moment, the 
wicked wretch received the ſhot in her 
head, and dropped inſtantly. Her 
blood ſpurted upon the young maid. 
en's face; who, in that conſternation, 
thought ſhe had been wounded herſelf, 
and fell down in a ſwoon upon the old 
woman's body. The horſeman, hay. 
ing avoided the ſhot, prefſed in upon 
the robber; and, clapping the muzzle 
of his piſtol to his forehead, blew his 
brains out, Yet his death would not 
have put an end to the danger, for 
there ſtil] remained four or five of the 
robbers, who, though they had no fire. 
arms, were nevertheleſs bold and reſo- 
lutez and one of them was juſt going 
to run the horſeman through with hi 
ſword, when he was prevented by our 
brave redreſſer of wrongs; who, fly- 
ing, with his lance * 14 to the aſ. 
ſiſtance of the weaker ſide, met him 
quite through the back, leaving his 
lance in the wound. Though the 
robber was one of the luſtieſt and the 
Kouteſt rogues in the kingdom, he 
could not withſtand the fury of ſuch a 
thruſt from ſo redoubted a hand; he 
fell flat on his face; and, that I may 
uſe the words of Homer, The noiſe 
© of his fall was as the ſturdy oak fall- 
© ing in the foreſt, when overthrown. 
by the raging of the wind, or hewn 
© down by the ſtroke of the axe.“ Our 
knight, delighted with this atchieve- 
ment, unſheathed his ſword, and was 
already preparing to lay about him 
amongſt the robbers who remained; 
but thoſe villains, ſcared at his ſtrange 
and formidable appearance, and think- 
ing him no leſs than a devil looſed 
from hell to chaſtiſe them for their 
crimes, fled precipitately into the 
wood, | a 
The gentleman and Don Quixote 
did not think fit to purſue them: their 
firſt care was to help the unknown. 
beauty, Finding her in a ſwoon, and 
bloody, they thought at firſt ſhe had 
been dead; but fecling her pulſe _ 


\ 
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the knight haſted to fetch ſome water 
from a little brook that ran out of the 
w and brought it in his helmet, 
The rſt ſhe caſt her eyes on was Don 
aixote, whoſe mien and garb being 
ſuch as ſeemed not to promiſe much ſe- 
curity, the poor maiden could not tell 
hither ſhe might think herſelf out of 
danger: but the gentleman ſoon ſatiſ- 
fied her, by giving an account of the 
ſacceſs of the combat; and how the 
reſt of the robbers fled upon the ap- 
ach of the brave knight in the 
right armour, In ſhort, he recovered 
the damſel from her fright; and ſhe, 
having wiped her face, perceived that ſhe 
was not wounded, diſcovering ſuch a 
raviſhing beauty as abundantly paid 
her deliverers for the pains they had 
taken, When ſhe had perfectly reco- 
vered herſelf, ſhe returned them thanks 
ſuitable to the ſervice they had ren- 
dered her; and our Arab aſſures us 
that ſhe performed it with as much 
grace as good ſenſe: each of them an- 
ſwered for himſelf, but with this dif- 
ference, that our hero ſtiled her—* So- 
© vereign Infanta!* and uſed ſuch lan- 
guage as made it evident that his brains 
were as extravagant as his outward ap- 
& pearance, The gentleman, on his 
lde, made his acknowledgments to 
Don Quixote for his ſeaſonable ſuc- 
cour; to which the knight of La Man- 
cha returned an anſwer ſo uncouth and 
unuſual, that the gentleman and the 
_ knew not what to think of him, 
both of them png far enough from 
Ureaming of the noble 
errantry. Sancho, and the Queen of 
the Amazons, who had kept farenough 
from the affray, perceiving the robbers- 
had fled before our knight, made haſte 
to the field of battle to congratulate 
the conqueror, *© By all the gods and 
" goddeſſes," cried Sancho, as ſoon as 
e came near, © maſter Don Quixote, 
this bout we have had no cudgelling, 
nor 4 7 of ſlings! Now this may 
de called a good hit, i'faith! Let us 
; have five of fix adventures more like 
this, and I will undertake for twenty 
© Empires and forty governments, or 
e devil is in them!'— Son San- 
* cho,” anſwered Don Quixote, © trou- 
dle not yourſelf about that: empires 
f and governments will come in due 
5 ſeaſon ; yet, ſhould fortune be ſo un- 
x juſt as not to grant us them, the glory 
we ſhall gain by performing the du- 


ſyſtem of knight 


© ties Kerne will abundantly 
© recompenſe our toils.* This dia, 
. between maſter and man ſerved 
ſtill more compleatly to puzzle the gen: 
tleman and =. as to Don Quixote's 
character. Cudgelling and bangs fror 

ſlings, intermixed with empires an 

governments, were myſteries they coul 

not comprehend or develope. In ſhort, 
whilſt Don Quixote was making ne 

tenders of his ſervice to the beautiful 
unknown, the gentleman went up to 
Sancho, and began to examine hiin 

Friend, ſaid he to him ſoftly, © what 
© is your maſter's name ?*—* Sir, an; 
ſwered the ſquire, * laft year he calle 

© himſelf The Knight of the Sorrow - 
ful Aſpect: but man propoſes, and 
© God diſpoſes ; now ke is called, The 
Loveleſs Knight, or Don Quixote de 


© la Mancha.'—* But pray tell me 


* what profeſſion he is of?“ quoth the 
gentleman; * for, by his rich armour, 
© I am apt to judge he has ſome conſi- 
«* derable poſt in the army."—* As yet, 
ſaid $anchs: © he is but à knight-er- 
* rant; and, though he has had man 
© a good baſting, he has not been ab] 
* to make himſelf emperor of any 
mo but he cannot miſs of a king- 

om: and I, who am his ſquite San- 
cho Panza, do make as ſure of ſome 
c good iſland, as if I had it in my 
* hand,'—* And who is the lady I ſe 
upon the mule?” aſked the gentle. 
man. It is the Princeſs Zenohia,” 
replied Sancho; who, as my maſter 
* ſays, is a queen; though the ſcar on 
her face makes her look more like a 
© tripe-woman of Alcala: and, to ſay 
© thetruth, a man had need be a knight- 
© errant not to be miſtaken in her. 


* 
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CHAP. 1v. 


OF THE WONDERFUL CONSE- 


QUENCES OP DON QUIXOTE'S ' 


VICTORY, WHICH MIGHT PASS 
FOR ROMANTICK ADVENTURES 
BUT THAT OUR ARAB DELIVER 
THEM FOR CERTAIN TRUTHS, 


Des Cæſar (for that was the gen- 
tleman's name) needed no more 
information from Sancho to compre- 
hend Don Quixote's madneſs; being 
ſatisfied with what he had diſcovered? 
he went up to the beautiful unknown, 
who was Kill ulking ts the Knight; 

| | but 


%. 
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but as ſoon as he came to them, they 
heard themſelves called upon by the 
highwayman whom Don Quixote had 
run through with his lance. * Gen- 
© tlemen,'” ſaid he, with a weak and 
intermitting voice, * if pity has any 
place in your hearts, do me the fa- 
vour to draw this lance out of my 
body, not to ſave a life I have too 
well deſerved to loſe, but that, be- 
fore I die, I may diſcover to you a 
ſecret which troubles my conſcience, 
and lies heayier upon me than all 
my other crimes; and I am perſuaded 
it will he of ſome uſe to you to know 
© it.” Theſe words he vttered with 
much pain, and at ſeveral intervals, by 
, reaſon of his great weakneſs. The 
gentlemen were moved at the wretch's 
complaints; and, fancying that the 
help he defired might give them an op- 
ortunity of performing ſome charita- 
bie act, they drew out the lance; but 
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the extreme Tr. it put him to, and the 


reat loſs of blood, made him faint: 
they at firſt thought he had given up 
the ghoſt, and repented that they had 
drawn out the lance; when, finding 
ſome ſigns of life in him, they enter- 
tained * es that he might be 3 
to himſelf again, if care were taken to 
ſtanch the blood, and bind up the 
wound. Sancho immediately drew out 
of his portmanteau a number of rolls 
and 3 of linen, which he carried 
to ſupply the diſmal occaſions of 
knight-errantry. Barbara, who was 
ſo ſkilful at making of lint, contri- 
buted her aſſiſtance; and the gentle. 
man's ſervant, who had ſome ſmatter- 
ing of ſurgery, performed the opera- 
tion, applying a fort of tent to the 
wound, This putting the wounded 
man to conſiderable pain, cauſed him 
to open his eyes; but he was ſtill ſenſe- 
Jeſs, and they were forced to uſe other 
means to bring him to himſelf, They 
were yet never the forwarder, for he 
was fo feeble that ke could not ſpeak : 
they perſiſted, however, in exerting all 
their endeavours to revive him, as be- 
lieving he had ſomething of moment to 
communicate; but their utmoſt dili- 

ence would probably have been vain, 
Pad not Don Cæſar's man bethought 
himſelf that he had a good bottle of 
brandy, which he always took care to 
keep full. As ſoon as the robber had 
ſwallowed three gulps of that rare li- 
quor, he xecovered his ſpeech, as it were 
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miraculouſly, and cried out — 9 
Heavens! how juſt are thy judg. 
ments! I receive my death in th, 
© ſame place where I once committed: 
© horrid murder. About two and 
© twenty years ago, near this wood, [ 
and another of my companions ſtop. 
* ped a rich farmer, who was coming 
© from Alcala, with a nurſe, who hid 
© achild in her arms: the farmer mak. 
ing ſome reſiſtance, and the nurſe, u 
the mean while, ſcreaming fo loud 
to make us apprehenſive that the might 
be heard by tome of the Holy Brother. 
© hood, I ſoon cnt the woman's throat, 
Wie then killed the farmer; and, hay. 
ing taken from his pockets about fx 
* ſcore ducats tn gold, we dragged tle 
© two dead bodies into the wpod, and 
* buried them in a ditch to conce 
© the murder: when we had done, vt 
© ſtood a good while to confider wha 
s weſhoulddo with the infant. Though 
© fo very young, he had ſuch a maj. 
tick look, that we fancied, if v 
* fpared bis life, he would be a great 
© man; but my companion, fearing ut 
might be diſcovered by his crying, 
* was for killing him: I conſented; [ 
came up to the child, and had lifted 
© my hand to run him through, but a 
the fame time I felt ſuch an impull 
of compaſſion, as prevented the fan 
+ ftroke. The little infant, who wa 
© as yet too young to have * ſenſe of 
the loſs of his nurſe, looked upon me 
© with ſuch a ſmiling countenauce, © 
© muſt have moved pity in the cruel 
© barbarian: in ſhort, I was overcome, 
and refolved to ſave his life, whatever 
© my companion could ſay to me; wid, 
© thereupon, left me, ſaying, he would 
© not ſtay any longer with a man thit 
* would venture his undoing out of 
* indiſcreet compaſſion, which, amo"; 
men of our profefſion, could de 
counted nothing leſs than dom. 
right folly: I took care to provide 
© a nurſe for the child; but I durſt 
© carry him to the next village, becauſe 
© the farmer and the nurſe having be! 
© both inhabitants there, their abſence 
* wouldin all likelihood give an alarm 
and canſe an enquiry to be made if 
© ter them; in fine, I reſolved to 
Here the robber was forced to ef 
ſhort; his tongue failed him on 3a ſud: 
den; his eyes began to roll in his bed 
and he grew ſo weak, that they 2 
thought he would immediately gen 
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5d, The beautiful unknown ſeem - 

ed much concerned, and laboured to 
help him. A double doſe was given 
him of the medicine which had the firſt 
time proved ſo ſucceſsful, and it now 
wrought a ſecond miracle: the wound - 
ed man recovered his ſenſes, and was 
in a condition to continue his relation, 
which (after being told where he left 
off, for he had forgot it) he did as 
follows. © I reſolved to carry the in- 
« fant to Torreſva. It pleaſed Hea- 
© yen, which ſeemed to favour the 
« preſervation of the child, that, go- 
ing into a houſe to enquire for a 
© nurſe, I met with one Mary Xime- 
© nez, whoſe huſband had been dead 
but a fortnight, and who had juſt loſt 
© a child of fourteen months old, to 
* which ſhe gave ſuck. The better to 
« engage her to take care of the infant, 
© | told her that ſhe would make her 
fortune by it, for it was a child of 
great quality; but that the mother, 
. 2 particular reaſons, was obliged 
to have it brought up privately. The 
© richneſs of the infant's mantles and 
© linen gave a reputation to what I ſo 
* confidently affirmed. Mary Xi- 
© menez believed what I ſaid, took the 
© child, and promiſed to be very ten- 
der of it: ſince then I never knew 
© what became of it, nor ever en- 
„ quired, Therefore, gentlemen, I 
charge you to enquire at Alcala, 
« whether ſome woman of quality has 
© not loſt the child, which I left with 
* Mary Ximenez, a peaſant of Tor- 
© reſva,” 

When the robber had ended his rela- 
tion, both the lady and the gentleman, 
who had liſtened to him very attentively, 
ſeemed much concerned; though pro- 
bably from different motives. he 
lady, full of anxiety, told her deliver- 
ers, that it would be a great ſatisfac- 
tion to her if they could fave the high- 
wayman's life; becauſe ſhe deſired to 
he better informed as to ſome particu- 
lars, which extremely concerned her, 
and which ſhe thought that poor wretch 
might give an account of. Don Czſar, 
who apprehended that he had more 
weighty reaſons than the lady to defire 
the ſame thing, ordered his man 10 

ace the robber on his horſe in the 

| manner he was able, in order to 
carry him to the next village; but 
Don Quixote having remarked, that, 
an the wounded man's preſent condi- 


tion, he could not fit the horſe, or be 
carried any other way upon it than by 
laying him at length, and faſtening him 
with ropes; and that, as ſuch an uneaſy 
n added to the jolting of the 

orſe, would probably kill him before 
he could reach the village, it would be 
much better to get ſome of the country 
people to carry him upon boughs of 
trees. Don Cæſar approved of this ex- 
pedient: he ſent, therefore, to collect 
four or five of the luſtieſt fellows there - 
abouts; which was eaſily done, as the 
noiſe of the fire-arms had by this time 
brought many people together, who 
ſtood gazing at a diſtance upon the me- 
lancholy ſpectacle. When the peaſants 
were come up, they cut down ſome 
boughs; and, putting them together, 
made a ſort 7. a bier, on which they 
laid the wounded man; who requeſted 
them to examine whether the old wo- 
man, who was his wife, were paft re- 
covery. It was done to fatisf him; 
but when he was told ſhe was dead 
© Heaven be bleſſed! cried he; © then 
© the wretch who made me commit this 
© laſt crime, has received her due re- 
ward!“ He ſaid no more; but this 
was enough to make it very apparent 
that the old woman had been the cauſe of 
his taking part in the late action. The 
peaſants veg ready, Don Quixote aſk- 
cd the damſel unknown, whither the 
would have the wounded man carried. 


She ſaid, ſhe had ſome reaſons to de- 


fire he might be carried to Torreſva. 
The peaſants made many difficulties, 
alledging that it was two great leagues 
to that place, the way bad, and the 
wounded man very heavy, Don Quix- 


ote, who would have gone beyond the 


kingdom of Congo to ſerve the uglieſt 
ſervant-wench in an inn, was amazed 
that the men ſhould make any difficul- 
ty of going two leagues for one of the 
fineſt women in the world; and he was 
likely enough to have compelled them; 
but Don Cæſar, promiſing them a con- 


ſiderable reward, ſoon rendered the 


way ſhort and eaſy, and the wounded 
man light. The peaſants ſet forward; 
but the beautiful unknown being on 
foot, the next queſtion was how the 
ſhould be accommodated. Don Cæſar 
offered to take her up behind him; but 
Don Quixore required, vehemently, 
that the damſel might not ride any 
horſe but his; fince it was one of the 


Principal dutics of knights-errant to 
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134. 
mount forſaken damſels, and becauſe 
Rozinante alone was worthy to carry 
rinceſſes. Rozinante, it is true, had 
Alger of back ſufficient to have carried 
the four ſons of Aimon“, could one 
have contrived a prop for his belly. 
The damſel, nevertheleſs, would more 
willingly have accepted of Don Cæſar's 
offer, as thinking his perſon better, and 
his appearance leſs formidable; but ſhe 
durſt not follow her inclination, for 
fear of diſobliging the knight, whoſe 
character ſeemed to require ſome com- 
pliance. To put an end to the con- 
a troverſy, quoth Sancho, the prin- 
© ceſs may mount my aſs, ſince he is a 
© limb of knight-errantry, as well as 
* Rozinantez he has already ſerved 
C e and Madam Zenobia, who 
© has tried him, knows his worth.“ 
Sancho's advice was followed. Don 
eſar took the damſel up in his arms, 
and ſeated her upon Dapple. They 
then made away from the wood, and 
from the place where the tragical ſcene 
had been ated; but they moved ſlowly, 
being reſolved not to ſtir from the bier. 
The ſtrong intereſt which the un- 
known damſel ſeemed to take in the 
robber's recovery, aſtoniſhed Don Cæ- 
ſar; and he began to look on het more 
earneſtly than he had done hitherto, 
Her perſon was in all 24s 7Szay ſo charm- 
ing, that, notwithſtanding her mean 
habit, he could fancy in her ſomethin 
almoſt divine. Her behaviour was 15 
pleaſing and modeſt, and the trouble 
which appeared on þer face gave her 
an air and look ſo affecting, that had not 
the gentleman's heart been pre-engaged, 
he ſurely muſt have fallen paſſionately 
in love with her; and, though he was 
devoted to another beauty, yet ſuch 
charms could not but have ſome ope- 
ration on him. The damſel, on the 
other ſide, ſeeing Don Cæſar, felt her- 
ſelf drawn by a certain ſympathy which 
ſhe could not account for. The gen- 
tleman, taking care to keep his horſe 
by the fide of Dipole: that he might 
the better view and diſcourſe with her, 
had no longer power to reſtrain his de- 
fire of informing himſelf who ſhe was, 
Madam, ſaid he, the amazement 
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I am in to find you on. the high 

© alone, on foot, and expoſed to the in. 
© ſolence of ruffians, who ſtick at 90 
© villainy, perfectly confounds me; 
and I bleſs God for the ſhare ſo lately 
© afforded me in your deliverance: but 
may not I know by what ill. fortune 
© you were brought into that deplorable 
condition? I feel an impulſe to flatter 
* myſelf with the hopes, that when! 
* am acquainted with your trouble 
and misfortunes, I may ſtill be fe 
© happy as to ſerve you farther.* Theſe 
words ſomewhat embarraſſed the fair 
unknown; and ſhe was ſilent a while, 
conſidering what reply the ſhould make, 
At length, ſhe thus anſwered him= 
My obligation, Sir, to you, is 
6 greats for having bacaniel your life 
for my ſake, that I can conceal no. 
© thing from you. It would be injur. 
ing your generoſity to diſtruſt your 
prudence, Since you deſire it, I will 
unfold to you the ſecrets of my heart, 
and make known my wretched ſitua. 
tion; which is, in truth, ſo calamitous, 
that I cannot promiſe myſelf ſo much 
as a ſanctuary in any part of the world. 
— O ſovereign infanta l' quoth Don 


| Quixote, interrupting her, * I will not 


* ſuffer ſuch injuſtice. No longer may 
© I de entitled the Loveleſs Knight, if 
I do not ſecure you a ſafe retreat in 
whatſoever kingdom of the world 
you ſhall make choice of; and if any 
emperor or ſultan is ſo diſcourteous 
as not to honour you at his court a 
you deſerve, your own eyes ſhall wit- 
neſs the overthrow of his dominions; 
and I will expel him, as a prince un- 
worthy of a crown!'—=" Nay, by my 
troth !* quoth Sancho, who heard the 
laſt words of his maſter, * Lady Prin- 
* cels, you need not make the leaſt 
* queſtion of it; my maſter Non Quix· 
ote will do it with more eaſe than he 
ſays it: and, pray, why ſhould not 
he? he whois ready to doag much for 
naſty louſy 1 wg that are not fit 
to wipe your ſhoes.'—" Hold your 
tongue, blockhead}* ſaid Don Quix- 
ote in a paſſion; * do not impertinently 
© interrupt our diſcourſe. Get you 
* farther, and let me not bid you twice!” 
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nicht ſpoke theſe words ſo ftern- 
* Koire fell back without 
making any anſwer. Don Quixote,” 
ſaid Don Cæſax to the knight, there 
is no need of overturning empires; 
« but if this lady pleaſes to accept of 
my ſervice, I do engage to procure a 
« retreat for her in any place ſhe ſhall 
« think fit, without dethroning any 
«© prince whatſoever. Now, Madam,” 
added he, looking upon the damſel, 
© be pleaſed to recount to us your mis- 
« fortunes; and then aſſure yourſelf, 
«© that Don Quixote and I will ſerve 
« you to the utmoſt of our abilities.” 
The damſel then ſpoke as in the next 
chapter, 


CHAP. V. 


THE STORY OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
ENGRACIA, 


C 1775 not long ſince at Alcala, in 

© family that was very kind to 
© me; and whoſe nobility and wealth 
© cauſed me to be ſought after by per- 
* ſons of the firſt conſequence. But 
* why ſhould I talk of the happineſs 
© Tenjoyed; ſince cruel fortune has not 
only robbed me of that, but even of 
* thecredit that might be given to what 
© I ſay? I have here nothing to vouch 
for me; and my tears are the only 
* teſtimony of my ſincerity. Theun- 
* fortunate Don Ferdinand my father, 
of the noble family of the d 
periſnhed in the flower of his age in 
* the fatal expedition of that mighty 
* fleet which King Philip fitted out 
* againſt England, He commanded a 
* ſhip that was caſt away in the ſtorm. 
* My mother being big with child when 
* ſhereceived this diſmal news, was im- 
*, mediately delivered. However, being 


near her time, it was hoped that the 


birth might repair the loſs of the 
# deceaſed parent; ſo it proved. My 
brother and myſelf were the unhappy. 
* ſhoots of that dying ſtock, and we 
* had all the ſymptoms of a ftrong and 
*. bale conſtitution. 
# hopes that had been grounded on us, 
* proved ſhort-lived. The boy, who, 


Las they ſay, was the very picture of. 
our father, and yet more like him in 


# his misfortunes than his features, 


But, alas! the. 
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jecture from the ſtory this dying rob- 
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could never hear any certain tidings 
of him, farther than what I now con- 


ber has juſt related to us. We had 
each of us a nurſe, My brother's. 
having one day aſked leave to viſit a 
friend of hers who lived at the far- 
theſt end of the town, my mother 
Eugenia, little foreſeeing the fatal 
conſequences, made no difficulty to 
grant it her. The nutſe took her 
child in her arms, and went out; but 
the day paſſing without any news of 
ber, the family began to be uneaſy. 
They waited a while longer; but my 


' mother's patience being at laſt ex- 


hauſted, ſhe ſent toenquire at the houſe 
whither the nurſe had told her ſhe 
was going. The woman, anſwered,, 
that the nurſe had been there, but 
was gone a league from Alcala to ſee 
her huſband; who, ſhe was told, lay 
ſick, and durſ not aſk leave of Donna, 
Eugenia for fear of a denjal; and, 
that ſhe went with a farmer of the. 
ſame village, whom ſhe happened to, 
meet with as he was going home, 
This account made my mother very. 
uneaſy; and ſhe was much more con- 
cerned when, having ſent a man on, 
horſeback to the — * huſband, ſhe. 
underſtood. that they had neither ſeen, 
the child nor the nurſe, and that all. 
the village affirmed the ſame thing. 
She cauſed every poſſible enquiry to, 
be made about Alcala for ſix months; 
and all her friends uſed their utmoſt. 
endeavours to hear ſome news of the. 
nurſe and my. young brother Don, 
Ferdinand, (for he had his father's. ' 
name given him;) but all invain: and, 
the farmer's parents could never hear 
of him more. This misfortune threw 
all our family into a great conſter- 
nation, My mother Eugenia could, 
not have been viſited with a more ſe- 
vere afflition. My uncle, Don Diego, 
de Peralta, was ſo much concerned, 
that, being before very diſconſolate, 
for the death of his brother, he could 
not endure to ſtay any longer in Al- 
calaz and, notwithſtapding all my. 
mother's entreaties to the contrary,, 
went away to Madrid, where he had, 
an eſtate. He did not, however, fail, 
to come ſometimes to Alcala to-viſit, 
her, and aſſiſt her with his, advicez, 
for ſhe repoſed ſuch. entire confidence. 


vn lot in bis infancy; ſo hat we. in him, and. was Jo thorgpghly cen, 


— 
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© vinced of his wiſdom and probity, 
that ſhe did nothing without conſult- 
© ing him.“ | 

Don Cæſar was much diſcompoſed 
when he heard her talk of the loſs of 
that young Don Ferdinand; and, com- 

aring this account with what the 
| Toh. Fa had related, he grew very 
uneaſy; but, being unwilling to inter- 
rupt the damſel, he curbed himſelf, and 
ſhe went on as follows. 

Eugenia for ſeveral years lament- 
ed the loſs of her huſband and child; 
© ſhe could take no comfort; but ever 
© thing ſeemed to renew her — 
«« Engracia, my dear Engracia l“ ſaid 
© the to me often, claſping me in her 
arms, © I may well cheriſh you, ſince 
« you are the only treaſure that is left 
« me. But, alas! fortune ſeems to de- 
« light in robbing me of all I hold 
% dear; and, perhaps, whilſt I am 
„* fondling of you, ſhe cruelly prepares 
*© to ſnatch you away from me!” Such 
were the tender words ſhe ſpoke, as 
ſhe bathed my cheeks with her tears; 
and, though I was but an infant, I 

rew ſenſible of her love and forrow; 
* I did not, at thoſe tender years, 
imagine that my hard fate would 
part me from my unfortunate mo- 
ther. My firſt years paſſed away in 
this ſorrowful manner: at length, 
time, which mitigates the greateſt af- 
flictions, made Eugenia's more eaſy; 
and my education became her only 
care. My natural] diſpoſition, as they 
ſaid, being ſuch as deſerved cultiva- 
tion, I learned all thoſe things that 
were proper for my ſex: but, above 


into my heart the love of virtue, and 
to bring me up with that modeſty and 
diſcretion which become the daugh- 
ter of a noble family. I never went 
abroad without covering my face very 
carefully, or fitting back in the coach 
ſo as nobody might behold me: yet 
all theſe precautions did not protect 
me againſt the ſnares of love. A 
gentleman of birth and graceful pre- 
ſence ſaw me upon a publick feſtival ; 
and, though my face was covered 
with a veil, yet my ſhape and mien 
drew his attention, I perceived it, 
'and obſerved that he followed us af- 
ter the ſervice was ended. I did not 
think fit to tell my mother, who was 
with me, or to acquaint her with the 


© diſcovery I had made; and there- 
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all, my mother endeavoured to inſtil 
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* fore, there being no way to flip 
* from the gentleman, or diſappoint 
© his curioſity, he ſoon knew who ! 
© was, This was enough to deter. 
* mine him to follow me. From that 
time he never ceaſed watching me; 
* nor did he let paſs any opportunity 
of making his intentions known, If 
I appeared at the window, I was ſure 
© to ſee him in the ftreet; and when! 
© went abroad, I never failed of meet. 
ing him: yet, notwithſtanding all his 
© endeavours, I took ſuch care, that 
© for a long time he never ſaw my 
face, and I fancied he would grow 
« weary at laſt; though, in reality, he 
© was far enough otherwiſe. He pur. 
* ſued me ſo inceſſantly, that at length 
he had the opportunity of ſeeing me 
1 lay + i ſeated himſelf very 
© near me, and in ſuch a manner that 
© I could not, without affectation, hin. 
der him from looking on me, or for. 
* bear ſeeing him. 1 perceived how 
© eagerly he viewed me, though my face 


© was ſtill covered; and, methought, 


© I could diſcern in him a deſire to 
6 pleaſe me. I muſt confeſs this thought 
© made me take the mare notice of him, 
I liked his mien; and, whether I was 
© too buſy, or that I did not take care 
© enough of myſelf, my veil flew open, 
and he ſaw my face for a moment. 
© Whether he counterfeited, or whe- 
© ther it was real ſympathy, he ſeemed 
© tobe ſurprized, concerned, and tranſ- 
ported, I took a private ſatisfaction 
in itz but gave him no opportunity 
to perceive it: he had gone too far to 
be deterred by any difficulties; and, 
though he had ſeen me but a moment, 
yet my picture remained ſo deeply 
imprinted in his ſoul, that he re- 
doubled his vigilance and his court- 
ſhip. The ſpies he had employed to 
obſerve me, having informed him that 
I was to be at the wedding of a friend 
of mine, he found ways to get admit- 

tance to it. I, being a ork. formal) 

invited, had dreſſed myſelf to the be 
advantage to grace the ceremony, and 
had no veil to hide me from the eyes 
of my importunate lover, He had 
leiſure enough to view me at his plea- 
ſure; he ſeemed to be all tranſported; 
he was amazed, or, if I may ſo fay, 
enchanted, with my fight: my drels, 
| doubtleſs, added much to his aſto- 
niſhment; but, be that as it may, my 
mother at that time was not with me, 
6 being 
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being then indiſpoſed, The gentle. 
c 2 availing himſelf of this op or- 
© tunity, ventured to ſpeak to me whilſt 
« the reſt were dancing: he declared 
© his love in the moſt paſſionate man- 
© ner, Though I was convinced of the 
© truth of what he ſaid, yet I pretended 
© to look upon it all as mere gallantry. 
© One that took me out to dance, parted 
© us: the gentleman tried all ways to 
© renew his diſcourſe, but I prevented 
© him. Another day, meeting me 
© maſked at the Carnival, he came up 
© cloſe to me: I endeavoured to put 
© him off; but he gave me to under- 
© ftand he knew me. I then began 
© to be plain, and ſpoke very ſeverel 

* to him; but, whether I did it wit 

© an air that betrayed me, or whether 
© he was too far gone to be daunted, 
© all I could ſay ſignified nothing; or, 


| * rather, my hard uſage ſerved only to 


carry on the diſcourſe, which at length 
proved my ruin. What woman can 
* promiſe herſelf to hold out always 
4 


againſt a man ſhe does not diſlike? 


When ſhe hears him, the pities him; 
© when ſhe pities, her heart is engaged; 


and this return is not far from love. 


© In ſhort, I yielded to his conſtancy, 
© and to the ardour of his love: I 
found his expreſſions were too tender 
* to proceed from a heart that did not 
© really feel them. However, though 
felt ſome kindneſs for him, yet I 
© treated him with as much cruelty, in 
* outward appearance, as I felt real 
* compaſſion for him in my heart, I 
* made him deſpair, and perplexed him 
* more than if | had really hated him: 
© but, alas! he was not the only ſuf- 
* ferer by my counterfeit cruelty; I 
© endured as much as he did, and re- 
* venged his cauſe upon myſelf. At 
* laſt, T thought fit to come to ſome 
* reſolution, and either to put an end to 
* his ſufferings, or render them deſpe- 
* rate, I enquired into his quality and 
* reputation, and underſtood that his 
© name was Don Chriſtopher de Luna; 
that he was polite, without valuing 
* himſelf upon it; a man of courage; 
* and beloved by all perſons of worth. 
© I began to uſe him better, and al- 
© lowed him to write to me, and to ap- 


. * pear under my windows at night: 


n fine, after ſeveral private confe- 
* rences, we promiſed each other mar- 
* tage, Our impatience to be fo hap- 
pily united, made us agree that he 


ſhould be admitted one night intomy 
chamber; there to take the moſt ſuit- 
able meaſures for our deſign, and ts 
contrive ſome method of bringing 
over my uncle Don Diego to our 
party, t —_ it neceſſary to ſecute 
im before we broke the matter to my 
mother. But, alas|—fatal and de- 
* plorable night !—how can 1 call it 
© to remembrance, and not die with 
grief l' | 
Here the beautiful Engracia was 
forced to make a full pauſe; ſighs 
choaked her words, and ſtreams of tears 
ran down her cheeks; which made 
her audience conclude that fomething 
extraordinary happened that night. 


They 7 their tenders of ſervice; 
a 


and ſo far prevailed, that, after having 
dried her tears, ſhe went on in this 
manner. 

The fatal night we had pitched up- 
on being come, my lover, urged by 
his impatience, haſtened to the ren- 
dezvous before the time, I was at 
my window; I ſaw him, and went 
down to tell him that he was too 
early; that I ftill heard a noiſe in 
the houſe, and my mother was not 
gone to bed, Don Chriſtopher went 
away, to wait the hour in another 
ſtreet, An hour after, ſuppoſing by 
the ſtilneſs that every body was ia 
bed, I went down, and opened the 
ſtreet · door. Don Chriſtopher came in 
that moment: I took him by the 
hand; and, having led him into the 
houſe, left him at the ſtair- foot, go- 
ing up myſelf before to ſee whether 
all was clear; but I bid him follow 


I went into my chamber to light a 
candle; but, the weather being damp, 
my tinder would not take fire, and I 
was almoſt a quarter of an hour be- 
fore I could light it, When I had 
done, I went back to the ſtairs to 
light Don Chriſtopher into my apart- 
ment; but the candle went out be- 
fore I had gone half way: however, 
I went on, calling him ſoftly to lead 
him in. He anſwered not! I was 
amazed, and ſtill called in the dark 

till, tumbling at ſomething, I fel 
down, and laid my hand upon it, and 
it ſeemed to me like a man lying on 
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the ground, and his cloaths very wet. 


© I fancied it was ſome drunken ſer- 


© vant that had fallen afleep in that 
© place; however, it ſtartled me, and 
| . '© I went 
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me, and wait at the top of the ſtairs. 
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I] went back into my chamber to light 
my candle. Figure to yourſelves my 
aſtoniſhment and terror, when I per- 
ceived that my hand was bathed in 
blood! I was fo diſtracted, that, for- 
getting myſelf, I went out with my 
candle; but, good God! what was 
my condition, when, drawing near 
that body which had cauſed myalarm, 
I diſcovered the unfortunate Don 
Chriſtopher weltering in his blood, 
pale and lifeleſs! O Heavens! what 
a fight was this for a lover to behold! 
J let fall the candle, which went out 
upon the ground; a 75 ſhiverin 
ſeized me, my ſenſes failed, and 
ſunk down upon the inſenſible and 
bloody body. I lay ſome time in a 
ſwoon, and, if I may ſo fay, as dead 
as my lover: at length, coming to 
myſelf, I began to reflect on that dif- 
mal adventure, to which night ſeemed 
'to add new horrors. 
ful ideas that ſuch a ſituation could 
ſuggeſt, preſented themſelves under 
the moſt terrifying forms to my ima- 
gination. I ſurveyed my wretched- 
neſs in it's full extent; but, amidſt 
this confuſion of tormenting thoughts, 
I could not comprehend how, or by 
whom, Don Chriſtopher had been 
murdered : however, | 6xed upon one 
ſuppoſition; I fancied that my kin- 
dred, and perhaps my mother, having 


and concluding my honour loſt, had 
committed this outrage ro puniſh my 
lover's preſumption. This notion 
ſoon filled me with many more: I 
eſſed, that the ſame penalty which 
ad been inflicted on Don Chriſto- 
her, would, perhaps, fall upon me, 
if T did not ſpeedily prevent it. How 
werful is the love of life over weak 
ſouls, ſince it could make me forget 
my duty to myſelf and to Don Chriſ- 
topher! The fear of death made me 
reſolveto beg a ſanctuary; and, think- 
ing that delay ſtill made the danger 
the greater, I haſted back to light my 
candle. I packed vp all my jewels, 
and ſome money I had got together, 
and went out of the houſe. Notwith- 
« ſtanding the dankneſs of the night, I 
made iq; 9 hto one of the ſu- 
© burbs of the town. I knocked at a 
© door, where I ſaw alight, which was 
© the houſe of a poor woman, whole 
© name was Paula, and who told me 


© that her huſband was then abroad, 
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got intelligence of our aſſignation, 
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She not knowing me, E told her 1 wy, 
a ſtranger, whom misfortune obliged 
to lie concealed, and that I came 
to her for ſhelter, ſuppoſing nobody 
would look for me there. She je. 
ceived me kindly enough; but what, 
ever ſhe could ſay to aſſure me of her 
ſecreſy, I would not truſt her, My 
tears moving her, the uſed all her en. 
deavours to comfort me. I knoy 
not whether ſhe heard of the ſearch 
my family made after me; but fie 
took no notice of it to me. I dur 
not aſk any queſtions, for fear of 
cauſing a jealouſy; and, perceiving 
ſhe was of a covetous temper, I he. 
gan to fear ſhe might betray me in 
hopes of a reward. This apptehen. 
fon troubled me; but yet that wa 
not my greateſt concern. Five weeks 
were paſſed, and I was very uneaſy 
that I could not know what hal 
happened at home after I came away; 
what conſtruction my mother had 
put upon my flight; and, in ſhor, 
what had been Don Chriftopher's 
fate, whom my love ſometimes in- 
duced me to think living, thong! 
had ſo much cauſe to believe hin 
dead. This curioſity tormenting me, 
I could no longer withſtand my im. 
patience to be ſatisfied, but reſolved 
to go to Madrid to my uncle Dea 
Diego. I was willing to believe that, 
if I confeJed my fault to him inge- 
nuouſly, I ſhould prevail upon his 
good-nature to grant me his protec- 
tion. I acquainted Paula with my 
deſign; and made her ſuch promiſe 
as prevailed with her to bear me com- 
pany. To conclude what remains 
in a few words; when I had procufed 
theſe poor cloaths you now ſee, thit 
I might be the lefs obſerved, Paula 
and I ſet ont this morning from Al- 
cala on foot; for I would not buy e 
hire a litter or mules, for fear of 
diſcovery: but, as ſoon as ever We 
came near this wood where you found 
me, I was ſeized by ſeven or eight 
men. At firſt I thought they had 
been perſons employed\ by the ma: 
giſtrates, or my own family, to ſecurt 
me. 'The wicked woman who bon 
me company, ſo well counterfeited 
terror and ſurprize, that ſhe confir 

me in that belief; but it was nd 
long before I diſcovered my miſtake 
The robbers beſet me; and, whilf 
ſome of them ſearched. me, ys 

s 
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t had the impudence to handle me in- 


« decently. - I pierced the air with my 


« cries, and called 5 all that might 
protect me to defend my honour, 
« F n this, the execrable Paula, whom 
I had not before miſtruſted, fearing 
« Jeſt my _cries_ might be heard by an 
« of the officers" of the Holy Brother- 
© hood, threw off her maſk, and endea- 
« youred to ſtop my mouth with her 
© hands" and her handkerchief. She 
« yrged on the robbers to ſearch me 
« more narrowly, and told them in 
« what places ſhe hadvbſeryed me hide 
my gold and jewels ; when' Heaven, 
that protects innocence, brought you 
© to my relief. This, gentlemen, is 
« what you deſired to hear, and what 
© I would not have told you, were I 
© not ſo deeply indebted to you both; 
for which I can make no other re- 
turn, but by repoſing an entire con- 
© fidence in you." 


CHAP. VI. 


WHICH UNFOLDS THE HISTORY OF 
DON C/ESAR'S BIRTH. 


S ſoon as Engracia had concluded 
her ſtory, Don Cæſar ſpoke firſt, 
and ſaid==" Madam, Weit ou do 
* net know me, I am more deeply con- 
* cerned in your misfortunes than you 
imagine. I am particularly ac- 
* quamted' Don Cbriſtopher, and 
* Ido affure you that he is not dead; 
de is even perfectly recovered of his 
wounds: bat 1 muſt tell you, at the 
* ſame'time, that this Don Chriſtopher, 
© who on fo many accounts owe 755 
* an eternal love, is falſe and unjuſt to 
* you.” Let not this news diſcompoſe 
N you, beautifal Engracia; T take your 
mis fortune upon me, and your wrong 
is done to bi ſelf: you ſhall Know 
* the reafon another time. In the meap 
* while, aſfure yourſelf, I will loſe m 
* life before I Will ſuffer Don Chriſto- 
" Pher to many oY | 
Wraeia was much ſurprized at this 
diſcourſe of Don Cæſar, Who at once 
coffforted het, and added to her ſor- 
row, by acquainting her with Don 
Chriſtopher's recovery, and his infide- 
lity. On the other fe, the could 
imagine how Don Czfar ſhould he con- 
cerned in her misfortune, or why he 
o paſſionately eſpouſed her quarrel, 


4 4 


woman but you.“ 


if 1 mould tell, 0 


| _- "oF 
Whilſt ſhe laboured under theſe con- 
fuſed thoughts, and was preparing to 
anſwer, an old gentleman paſſing by, 
ſtopped ſhort to view Don Quite, 
If, however, he was amazed to Tee the 
knight, his aſtoniſhment was much 
greater, when Engracia, knowing him, 
threw herſelf from the aſs, and, aſtily 
running up to him, claſped one of his 
knees, exclaiming—* O my dear uncle 
© Don Diego! I implore your goodneſs} 
© I cannot doubt, after what has hap- 
« pened,that you are incenſed grievou 
* againſt me: but, notwithſtanding all 
* outward appearances, which ſeem to 
© condemn me, I dare affure you I ra- 
© ther deſerve your pity than your an. 
* ger; for my , misfortune is greater 
than my offence.” Thus ſaying, ſhe 
wept ſo bitte/ly, that her two protectors 
could not but pity her: but Don Diego, 
looking on her angrily, anſwered— 
© Do not think, baſe woman! to impoſe 
© upon my credulity. Who can ima- 
« gine you innocent, when your own 
* flight, and Don Chriſtopher's wounds, 
© are your accuſers? Don Cæſar, upon 
this, thinking that Engracia's virtue 
ſtood in need of his aſſiſtance to be full, 
cleared, ſaid to the old man You wil 
* wonder, Don Diego, that a ſtranger, 
* who has nothing about him to recom- 
mend himſelf to you, ſhould undertake 
to vouch for your niece's virtue; and 
vou will think this Rill ranger, when 
I tell you that I never Knew Engracia 
© before this day: nay, I am ſatisfied 
© that, ſeeing me with her, you rather 
look upon me as acceſſary to her of- 
© fence, than as a protector and witneſs 
© of her innocence. But be pleaſed to 
© ſuſpend Jour Judgment, and aſſure 
© yourſelf, that I am fo far from deſign- 
© ing to wrong your honour,thatitism 
© duty, as much as yours, to maintain 
| Hes I haye all the reaſon in the 
© world to believe myſelf your nephew.” 
—* My nephew.” replied Don Diego, 
in amazement, and looking upon Don 
Ceſar as an impoſtor; I wonder at 
your boldneſs in pretending to be of 
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my family, when I have never ſeen 


* you! Take notice, I relations 
c but what I Kn; and that I never 
© hadan -other nee bur my brother 
© Don Ferdinand! hy, — And What 
| "replied Don 
Czſar, that Fam the young Don Fer- 
© dinand, whole lofs you and the vir- 
Eugenia Mee mbc lament- 
p 
* 


* tuous 
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© ed, and ſhould bring you proofs of 
it?“ Theſe proofs,” anſwered the 
old man, * will not be equivalent to 
© the teſtimony of twenty years, which 
© aſſure us he is dead. Should we have 
© been fo long without hearing any 
© news of him, if he had been alive? 
That very ignorance," ſaid DonCzfar, 
* makes his death the more dubious. 
© Were it certain, ſome circumſtances 
© of it might have been known, But, 
Sir, I would not have you rely upon 
© what I ſay: do but believe that 
© wounded robber we are carrying to 
Torreſva. When you have heard 
© what he has now told us, and ſhall 
© be ſatisfied that I was brought up in 
* my infancy by that Mary Ximenez 
« he talks of, you will then, perhaps, 
© think my conjeQure ſufficiently pro- 
© bable to deſerve further inveſtigation.” 
Don Cæſar then told him all that the 
highwayman had related. This ac- 
count amazed Don Diego; who; look- 
ing more earneſtly upon the young 
gentleman, felt his bowels begin to 
yearn towards him: but, being reſolved 
to have more convincing proofs, he ſaid 
to Don Cæſar— I muſt confeſs, young 
* gentleman unknown, that à voice 
< within me ſpeaks in your behalf, and 
that in you I find my brother's air 
© and features: yet give me leave ſtill 
© to doubt of one particular, which I 
© heartily defire to be convinced of 
< when we ſhall ſee Mary Ximenez.” 
This ſaid, he made his niece mount 
again upon Sancho's aſs, and went 
along with the reſt towards Torreſva, to 
rocure more certain information of 
Don Cæſar's birth. 53 
As ſoon as they came to the village, 
they put the robber into the beſt bed in 
the inn, and ſent for a ſurgeon to ſearch 
the wound ; who, finding it very dan- 
gerous, defired every 45 to leave the 
room, that, if poſſible, the patient might 
take ſome reſt, In the mean while, 
Don Czfar paid and diſmiſſed the pea- 
fants; and Don Diego enquired of the 
hoſt for Mary Ximenez: the innkeeper 
told him that ſhe had lived in affliction 
For ten yegrs, becauſe ſhe had not in all 


that time heard of her only ſon. * Are 


you ſure,” ſaid Don Diego, that 
«© Mary Ximenez is the true mother of 
©. that ſon whoſe loſs the laments ?'— 


© I have not lived long enough in the 


“village, anfwered the hoſt, to be 
able to give you an account of that; 


— 


© but, if it any way concerns 1 
© will ſend for Mary Ximenez big 
—* I ſhall thank you for fo dog, 
reps Don Diego: go to her, and 
tell her that there is a wounded per. 
© fon in your houſe, who would ſpeak 
© to her about a matter of great mo. 
ment, which may give her ſome fi. 
«© tisfaftion.” The hoſt ran to the 
countrywoman's houſe; and, becauſe 
what * had faid did not make the 
truth evident, the old gentleman wy 
pleaſed that he had not been too for. 
ward in crediting the robber's relation, 
but, whilſt he was thus dubious, Man 
Ximenez came into the room where 
the company was aſſembled, except Da 
Cæſar, whom the old gentleman hal 
cauſed to, withdraw, not chuling that 
the countrywoman ſhould ſee him be- 
fore ſhe had been confranted with the 
robber, as he apprehended, by thus do- 
ing, he ſhould be more likely to diſco- 
ver what he ſought after. The we 
man was ſo pale, and ſpent with grief, 
that it was diſtreſſing to ſee her: ſie 
caſt her eyes round the room; but ne 
ſeeing what the looked for, it increaſed 
her ſorrow, Good woman, ſaid Da 
Diego to her, pray come along with 
me into the next room; you wil there 
© ſee a man whom, perhaps, you may 
© have ſome knowledge of.” The pou 
woman was moved at theſe words, and 
followed the old gentleman without 
ſpeaking a ſyllable. As ſoon as fie 
came into the robber's chamber, they 
led her to the bed; and, the inſtant fir 
beheld the wounded man, though it 
was ſo long ſince ſhe had ſeen him, fit 
recognized his countenance: her ben 
failed her; and ſhe wept bo bitterly, th 
Don Diego confideted it as a gow 
omen. At laſt, direfting her diſcourk 
to the robber, ſhe ſaid, fighing—* 1 
are certainly come, Sir, to demand 
* me the child you truſted me 
© twenty-two years ago: but, ada, 
© fortune has cruelly deprived me d 
© him, and I ſhall lament his death fl 
my days! Good woman, ſaid Hs 
Diego, do not afflict yourſelf; ve do 
* not come to demand him of you, 
to bring you, news of him, and to 
bs quite you kopthe care you took 01 
education: you ſhall ſee one who 
* more concerned in it than we a. 
This ſaid, he ordered Don Cæſar 3 
to call in his maſter, who ſtood lille 
ing at the door, and only wane to i 
um 
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fammoned; Mary Ximenez was ſtruck 
at his fight, andexclaiming volently— 
© Oh, my ſon! my dear ſon Anthony!” 
her joy was ſo exceſſive, that her ſpeech 
filed her. She turned pale , and fainted 
away in the arms of Don Diego and 
Don Cefar, who ran in to hold her. 
Don Ceſar was much moved at his 
nurſe's concern for him, Engracia 
wept, and the old e rrlented. 
They all made baſte to bring her to 
herſelf; and, as ſoon as it was done, 
ſhe claſped her arms about Don Cæſar's 
neck, and, hugging him cloſely, cried 
— 0, my fon! WS many tears have I 
« ſhed for you !'—* My mother!“ re- 
plied the gentleman, kiſſing her affec - 
tionately, © compoſe 8 I be- 
* ſeech you, for my ſake; I fear this 
« diforder may be prejudicial to you.“ 
In ſhort, Mary NT 35 growing 
more calm afier the firſt tranſports 

confirmed all that the robber had ſaid; 
and Don Diego, no longer doubting 
that Don Cæſar was his nephew Don 
Ferdinand, was full of joy : he drew 
near the young man, and faid—* My 
© dear Don Ferdinand, I "ET can 
nor ought any longer to oppoſe na- 
ture — 7 1 — as my 
© nephew, and my brother's ſon.” 
This ſaid, he embraced, and exprefſtd 
all poſſible kindneſs for him. Engra- 

cia was no leſs pleaſingly ſurprized to 
find in her deliverer a brother worthy 
her affeQion; and both of them gave 
each other teſtimoni-'s of their love. 

Don Quixote and his ſquire were 
very attentive to this extraordinary diſ- 
eovery, which they admired in filence, 
The knight, looking upon it as an ef- 

feof chivalry; applauded himſolf for 
having taken up a profeſſion ſo bene- 
hicial to mankind; and ſo fruitful in 
prodigies; whilſt Sancho took ſuch 
part in the affairs of all parties, that 
the tears Rood in his eyes. Don Diego, 
after he had given way to all the tranſ- 
ports of joy which nature could in- 
ſpire, thought it, however, requiſite to 
make a farther enquiry to clear the ho- 
nour of his family. He aſked his ne- 
phew what certainty he had, that no- 
thing ſcandalous had paſſed between 
beg and Don Chriſtopher, fince 
he had neyer known her before that 
day. To remove all your dovbts," 
answered Don Czar, I muſt inform 
* you that, for ſome time, I was Don 


* Phriltopher's beſt” friend; that he 
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© concealed nothing from me, and that 
© he entruſted me with ſecrets relatin 

* to my filter, Which I have no cauſe 
© to be aſhamed of, If you miſtruſt 
© what I ſay, I will farther tell you 
* what has paſſed within my own know- 
* ledge concerning the ſad accident 
© which was the cauſe of Engracia's 
* flight; and will acquaint, you with 
uch circumſtances as no man is privy 
© to but myſelf. In the mean while, 
; 0 may rely upon me. — If that 
6 not enaugh, Don Diego, ſaid 
Don Quixote, * and that you ſtand in 
need of a knight-errant's teſtimony 
to {atisfy you, I am ready to anſwer 
© for the beautiful 'Engracia's honour, 
© and to challenge all knights who ſhall 
dare maintain that ſhe had any diſ- 
* honourable affection for. Don Chriſto 
© pher.* Don Diego, who had at firſt 
been ſufficiently. amazed at the mien 
and garb of Don Quixote, though the 
diſcovering his niece and nephew had 


called off his attention from that ob- 


j-&, was now anew aſtoniſhed at this 
extraordinary language. Don Ferdi- 
nand,, perceiving it, apprized him of 
the knight's name, and mentioned how 
atly his ſiſter and himſelf were be- 
olden to him., bis account ſerved 
but to increaſe. Don Diego's aſtoniſh- 
ment; for, till .then, he had looked 
upon that renowned perſon's hiſtory, 
the firſt part whereof be had read, ra- 
ther as an effuſion of the Arab Benen- 
geli's wit, than as adventures which had 
really happened. As he liked, however, 
well enough, notwithſtanding all his 
gravity, to make himſelf ſport, he 
was glad to meet with the real hero 
treated of in thoſe annals, , It is true, 
he made ſomewhat leſs account of his 
teſtimony. than of Don Ferdinand's 
however, he thought himſelf obliged 
to make the knight imagine otherwiſe, 
and ſeemingly to attribute to his prow - 
eſs the entice honour of the adventure. 
Turning therefore to him, he ſaid 
© Great Don Quixote, that you wey by 
* ſenhble how much I regard the war 
© of a knight-errant, ſo renowned as 
« yourſelf, I am willing, for your 
p Eke, to reſtore. Ngracia to my fa- 
« your and friendſhip.) This faid, be 
embraced his niece, affuring her of bis 
good offices with her mother; then, 
making baſte to by 
Don Ferdinand“ Two things” make 


* me impatient to be at Alcala; the 
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one is the deſire of comforting your 
mother, by carrying her ſuch pleaſ- 
ing news; and the other, Engracia's 
concerns; for I have been informed, 
that the falſe Don Chriſtopher is 
within theſe two days to marry Don- 
na Anna de Montoya.'—* It is true, 
that marriage is concerting,” an- 


K K K K 5 K * 


ſwered Don Ferdinand, * but it is not 


yet concluded on; and, 1 hope, Don 


6 Chriſtopher, when he is convinced of 
© my ſiſter's innocence, will do her juſ- 
© tice; or, if he does not, he ſhall 
© give me ſatisfackion.“ Engracia 
-ould not hear that marriage mention- 
ed without being greatly concerned; but 

e ſaw her uncle. and her brother ſo 
bent upon oppoſing it, that ſhe could 
not but hope they, would break it of; 
and ſhe had been leſs troubled, had ſhe 
known all the reaſons her brother had 
fo croſs it. As for Mary Ximenez, 
Don Diego and Don Ferdinand hired a 
mule for her, reſolving to carry her to 
Eugenia, to be rewarded as ſhe de- 
ſerved, , When they were ready to ſet 
out, they deſired the knight and his 
lady to bear them company; being 
willing to give their friends at Alcala 
5 verſion. Don Quixote replied, 
that "he was forry he could not grant 
their requeſt, being obliged to repair 

eedily to Madrid, upon buſineſs of 
great conſequence; but, to make ſome 
Amends, he promiſed to viſit them at 
his return, They were ſatisfied with 
bis promiſe, and ſet out for Alcala. 
Don Quixote, Sancho, and Zenobia, 
continued their journey towards Ma- 
drid. The highwayman was left in 
the inn, where he died of his wounds 
two days after. And thus, ſays our 
Arab, e diſproved the predictions of 
e aſtrologers, who, by his ſtars, fore- 


gold that he was to die of a ſtrangula- 


on, 
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or DON QUIXOTE'S ARRIVAL AT 
" MADRID, AND OF HIS DESPERATE 


, COMBAT IN THE PRADO. 


UR knight and his companions 

LW were tos full of this adventure to 
pals jt over in ſilence. Is not this 
© very wonderful? ſaid Don Quixote. 
A dainſel falls into the hands of rob- 
bers, and a gentleman, who knows 
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her not, comes in accidentally, and 
© ſaves her life and honour. She tells 
© him her ſtory, as if it did not con. 
cern him; and at laſt, by her dil. 
courſe, he is 1 ſhe is his own 
ſiſter. O wonderful accident! There 
is no queſtion but that ſuch things 
occur in knight-errantry as are not 
uſual in the common courſe of life; 
and therefore it is, doubtleſs, that 
the nobleſt adventures of ancient 
knights-errant are at preſent looked 
upon as fables.” —* How do you 
mean fables !* cried Sancho; * I 
take my oath that all that has hay. 
pened to us is true. You did wan. 
ders in the fight, and ſpitted the rc. 
ber through the back; and at a tin: 
when he leaſt thought of itz and 
whoever ſays the contrary lyes.— 
* What a comfort will, it be to Euge. 
nia, quoth Don, Quixote, to { 
ther two children! What thanks vil 
© ſhe return to Heaven! “ I do nt 
queſtion, it,” ſaid the ſquire: me. 
* thinks I ſee her hug. firſt one, and 
then the other; then this again, and 
then that once more. In ſhort, ! 
fancy I fee her pull out great hand- 
fuls of gold and filver from her 
cupboard, and give them to Mar 
Ximenez, who pockets it up, as well 
pleaſed as I was when I put up Car 
denio's crown-pieces im Sierra Mo- 
rena. I will warrant her, Eugen 
will be ready to throw her houſe out 
at window: there will be nothing but 
feaſting and merry-making in thit 
quarter, The deuce take me, Sit, 
if it is not a conſiderable loſs to u 
that we did not follow Don Diego: 
we ſhould have been treated like 
archbiſkops; and, 1 dare anſwer far 
it, that.the Princeſs Zencbia would 
deſire no better,” This ſort of di- 
logue held maſter and man till they 
came in ſight of Madridz upon which 
Don Quixote, taking up a new ſubjeb, 
ſaid to his ſquire—“ At length, $at- 
* cho, you ſee Madrid, the happy k 
ſidence of our kings, the molt fi- 
mous town in Spain; but I Kno 
whether I onghttoenter into it, till! 
have fignalized myſelf by ſome be. 
table exploit: for the moſt renow 
knights errant, before they would 
enter the cities where emperors kf 
their courts, always performed (ont 
© glorious action, the fame where 
© went before them to the palace, ® 
c diſpoſed 
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« diſpoſed the emperor, the empreſs, 
« and the infanta, to give them a more 
favourable reception. Roficlair did 
© not enter Conſtantinople till he had 
t {lain the giant Mandrake; and the 
Knight of the Peters Image? 
« would not go into Perſepolis, till. 

1 had fiſhed the adventure of the Un. 
„ ſuch another bridge here, defended 
by four yahant. knights, and two 
« dreadful giants. God deliver us, 
Sir“ cried the ſquire, © we ſhould 
never get over ſuch a bridge as that 
© without broken bones: and, in ſhort, 
« this. day's, combat is enough to car 
von not only into Madrid, but into 
c 8 if you had a mind to it; and 
( I affure you, the Jope himſelf would 
© be ſativhed,'—* You are in the righ 

« Sancho,” replied the knight; © and 

© believe my tak combat is ſufficient to 
gain me A favourable reception from 
© the king, the queen, and the infan- 
ta. I muſt own the action had been 
more glorious if I had fought knights; 
but we axe. not to chuſe our adven- 
© tures, my friend; we muſt take what 
fortune . our way: ſo let us 
© ſay no more of it, but make haſte 
into the town.” This ſaid, he clap- 
ped ſpurs to Rozinante;- Barbara and 
Sancho did the like by their beaſts; and 


Meadow, commonly called El Prado. 
© O durror of knights-errant !* cries 


. 


the Arabian author in this place; * in» 
' — Don | Quixote! return 
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thus they ſhon came to St. Jerome's 
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© thanks to Heaven, which hath con- 
* dutted you to this place | Here you 
© are more talked of and celebrated 
* thanever the Knight of the Bafiliſks 
< as in Babylon. Your unheard-of 
* exploits are here in print, and every 
body reads them with ſo much admi- 
© ration, that they can ſcarce, believe 
any mortal ble of having per- 
+ formed them. Appear now onrlelf ! 
„ Appear. in perſon. to. juſtify them: 
© evince that you are no imaginary he- 
# ro, Vour own preſence can alone 
* eſtabliſh the truth of your magnani- 
© mous atchievements!? The ſun was 
ood deal of company walking in the 
Bra o; for the pleaſantneſs of the 
place, and the many aſſignations made 
in it, draws. abundance of people thi- 
ther every evening. Don Quixote aſ- 
ſumed a ſtern countenance, graſping 
his, lance in one hand, and his byck- 
ler in the other: as ſoon as he appeared, 
all that ſaw him ſtood amazed at the 
whimſical uncouthneſs of bis figure, 
and queſtioned one another what it 
could mean; but, not being able to ſa- 
tisfy themſelves, they drew near to 
view him the hetter. His mien and 
his device ſeemed ſo ridiculous, that 
they could not forbear laughing. Gra- 
© cious . V 1 © there is 
< a genteel knight 1 I wi 1a 
1 the Kdight of the Dans 
Image, who conduRed the Infanta 
Aurora to the Sultan of Babylon!” 
No, replied another; I will lay 


ry mow fet, and there was conſequently a 


* This Knight of the Precious Image, or (as it is rendered in an Engliſh tranſlation of 


the Romance of Don Belianis of Greece, edit. 1683) of the Golden Image, is. Don Belia- 
nis of Greece. Afterwards he appears in green armour, decorated with golden baſiliſks, 
(which h& Had won from the Emperor Bendanazar) under the title of Knight of the Baſi- 
lis, I hardly need remack, that it was a very ufual thing with the heroes of romance to 
change their"appellation, the ornaments and devices of their armbur, &c. as often as they 
found it expedient. Under the title of Knight of the Bafilifks, Don Bel:anis atchieves the 
adventure "of the Enchanted Tent, which was contrived by Friſton the enchanter for the 
purpoſe of carrying off Floriſbella. This adventure of the Enchanted Tent is the ſame 
which-the'Azchbanterer of the Indies applies to himfelf in Book 6. Chapter II. of the pre- 
ſent work, An extract or two from the tranſlation of Don Belianis abovementioned, con- 


Flore her, as if 
This armour 


- 


(ore the picture of # moſt | 
was Provided for him by the ſage Belonia, againft his firſt receiving the 
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4 it is the Knight of the Chariot, who 
© comes to defend the Scythian prin- 
© cefs's beavty!” Our adventurer, 
overhearing the above converſation, 
halted; and, accoſting the men very 
avely, faid—* Gentlemen, if you 
would know my name, 1755 may aſk 
© it of my ſquire, who follows me; 
© that account belongs to him,.*—* By 
© the Lord!” cried one of the Jookers- 
on, this muſt certainly be that Don 
© Quixote de la Mancha, whoſe hiſto 
« was lately printed in this town! 
© know him by his horſe.— Right,” 
faid another. for that is a perfect Ro- 
© zinante; beſides, here is Sancho and 
© his afs; and this damſe} who hides 
© her face, is certainly the famous 
Pulcinea del Toboſo!'—s Gentle- 
© men,” quoth Sancho, you are in the 
© right, as far as regards Rozinante, 
© my maſter Don Quixote, my Dap- 
© ple, and myſelf. We are the very 
4 Bete God be praiſed! and here we 
© are all four before you in foul and 
© body: but as for Madam Duicinea, 
© the is at this time at N rt and, 
© perhaps, filling a pair of panniers 
6 ith xp in der fattier's able: and 
© if fo, beſſirew the ſquires that carry 
© herany love letters. She has played 
© the devil with us ſo long, that at laſt 
© we have even left her to herſelf; and 
© we had rather the devil had taken her 
© away, than that we had made, I will 
© not ſay an infanta, but ſo much as a 
© plain counteſs of her. As for the lady 
© on the mule, it is Queen Zenobia, 


© whom an enchanter has converted in- 


© to a tripe- woman.“ Whilſt Sancho 
uttered this harangue, Barbara took 

| | Face covered; and, 
though all the company deſired her to 
unveil, her modeſty prevented her 
compliance. Peerleſs princeſs," ſaid 
a gentleman waggiſhly, © be pleaſed to 
© {yffer us to gaze upon your lilies and 
© roſes: let your fair hauds, though 
© but for one moment, remove that 
« envious vell, which obnubilates your 
© beanty,'—* Gentlemen, quoth Don 
Ire I pray you reſt fatisfied, 
« without deheing Qveen Zenobia to 
6 unveil: ay Mill enchanted; and 
© you can matze e en ill judgment of 
* her beauty een.“ Theſe words 


only ſerved to'heighten the curioſity of 
* The Princeſs Materoſa was coulin to the Princeſs Floriſbella, the Soldan of Babylan! 


the ſpectators. They at length ſo ex, 
neſtly entreated the Knight to preyaj 
with the queen to diſcover herſelf, thy 
he turned to her, and faid—* Madan, 
© I join with theſe ſeven in re. 
© queſting that you will ſuffer your fig 
© to be ſeen; you may not, perhaps, 
appear ſo charming to them as youd 
to me, who ſee you as you are in re. 
ality; but I proteſt your beauty n 
matchleſs, and they may rely upon 
my word.“ Barbara, who rightly 
enough ſuſpected that the ſpectalon 
would give greater credit to their ow 
eyeſight than to the word of th: 
knight-errant, had no inclination 9 
diſcover herſelf. She ſtood out for: 
long time; but was at laſt compelledy 
ſubmit, and expoſe her ſearified com- 
tenance to the inſpection of the con- 
pany All that beield her burſt ont 
aughing, and ſhrugged up their ſoul, 
ders; nay, ſome young fellows had the 
preſumption even to ſpeak diſreſpeſ. 
fully of the tripe- woman: among the 
reſt, a gentleman of Galicia, lifting 
up his hands, cd out Bleſs us all 
here's a princeſs forſooth ! I prot 
© ſhe is as like an old mule I haven 
* my ſtable, as one egg is like anv- 
ther!“ It is eaſy to imagine th 
emotion theſe words produced in the 
breaft of Don Quixote: his eyes ſpark: 
led with fury; and, brandiſhing hy 
lance in dreadful wiſe, he cried, u 
loudly as he was able, to the Galician 
© Stay, raſh mant and I will chaftik 
thy inſolence! I here challenge the: 
to ſingle combat; and, at the (ant 
time, I challenge all thoſe that hare 
inſulted Queen Zenobia, who, I 4 
maintain, ſurpaſſes in beauty the lu 
fanta Imperia, the Princeſs Mar 
* rola*®, and even King Olivier 
daughter. This curious defand 
ſerved but to renew the mirth of tht 
company; and the Galician, being 
jocoſe fellow, anſwered Don Quixote 
Sir Knight, though you are in . 
movr up to your chin, and mountel 
on a haughty courſer, more 250 
than that of „Abbe the Great, 

will not refuſe your challenge: Im 
combat you with my ſword alone, , 
foot and unarmed as I now amz.4 

© TI will defend withal the beavty of my 
* mule, which I would-not barter d 
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daughter. See the Romance of Don Belianis. 
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t your Zenobia. —* Since you are on 
« foot aud unarmed,” replied Don 
vixote, it is but reaſon that I ali ht 
Ind lay by my armour; for knights 
« are not to take any advantage in 
« fight.” This ſaid, he alighted: San. 
cho did the like; and, running to diſ- 
arm his maſter, ſaid — You were 
« wiſhing for an adventure before you 
© came to the court, and I think you 
have now met with one. Go to, de- 
© fend the Princeſs Zenobia's beauty 
« bravely; and make that ſcoundrel 
« knight own that ſhe is handſomer 
(than his mule. If you have the ill 
© fate to be overcome, I may very well 
« fight him after you in defence of my 
« Dapple, which I do maintain to be 
© handſomer than his mule, though 
© the were more beautiful than maſter 
« Yalentin's mare, which is reckoned 
© at Ateca the fatteſt beaſt belonging 
to the Chapter. Don Quixote (whillt 
Sancho prated thus) was ſtripping him- 
ſelf to his very drawers and ſhirt, to 
remove all cauſe of ſuſpicion that he 
meant to take advantage of his anta- 
goniſt. Some of the company, more 
prudent than the reſt, obſerving that 
the knight was preparing for the com- 
bat in good earneſt, endeavoured to 
diſſuade the Galician, telling him that 
ſuch jeſts for the moſt part end in ear-, 
veſt; but the Galician, relying on his 
ſtrength and ſkill, laughed at what 
they ſaid; and, drawing one of the 
longeſt ſwords that ever Spaniard wore, 
ſtood upon his guard, ſtretching ſuch 
a diſtance from his left-foot to the 
1 of his weapon, that they were at 
eaſt two fathom aſunder. Don Quix- 
ote, in like manner, plucked his for- 
midable ſteel from it's ſcabbard; and 
in an inftant their furious blades flaſh- 
ed with a thouſand ſparks of fire. The 
Galician, when he had awhile tried his 
adverſary's kill, with a jerk threw his 
Iword over his head; and, Cropping 
bis own, cloſed with, him, took him 
by the collar, and ſhook him To vio- 
lently, and with ſo much eaſe, that the 
ancient poets would have compared the 
condition of Don Quixote to a ſhrub 
that plays in the wind. The knight 
was ſenfible he had not the feeble de- 
fender of Mambrino's helmet to deal 
with; and the dread of being van- 
quiſhed before Queen Zenobia enflamed 
41s yalour.to a pitch of rage utterly in- 
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and gave the Galician ſuch a terrible 
blow under the ear with his gauntlet, 
which he had forgotten to take off, 
that he laid him flat on the ground, 
ſenſeleſs, and much hurt. The bye- 
ſtanders were much concerned at this 
unlucky cataſtrophe; but the Galician 
wen brought the misfortune upon 
himſelf by his own imprudence, his 
friends did not hold themſelves obliged 
to revenge his quarrel upon a madman, 
and therefore only thought of taking 
care of him. As ſoon as Sancho ſaw 
the Galician down, he roared out in an 
extaſy of exultation—* Courage, ma- 
© ſter Don Quixote, follow the laws of 
* chivalry to the utmoſt! Take up 
c 1 ſword, and thruſt jt down that 
© knight's throat, if he refuſes to own 
© that Madam Zenobia is more beauti- 
« ful than his mule. The knight ap- 
proved of the advice, ſeized his ſword, 
and made towards the Galician, with 
full purpoſe of putting it in execution, 
had not ſeveral of the company inter- 
fered; telling him, that he ought to be 
ſatisfied with having overthrown the 
beſt knight in Galicia. Let him, 
© then, 'confeſs,* ſaid Don Quixote, 
© that all the world cannot match Queen 
© Zenobia's beauty.*—* He ſhall own 
© it another time,” ſaid one of the com- 


pany; * for, by my troth, at this time 


© he is not in a condition to confeſs his 
* fins,'—" Well,” cried Sancho, then 
* let him ſay he owns himſelf con- 
© quered: methinks that is not very 
© hard to beſaid,” Don Quixote would 
fain have cauſed the Galician to own 
his defeat; but at length, overcome b 
the arguments of the by- ſtanders, he 
was perſuaded to conſider his combat 
as a perfect victory, and ſtepped aſide to 
ut on his cloaths and armour. Whilſt 
be was equipping himſelf, two of Don 


faid one of the Pages, © have been hez 

* lome days, a wich im- 

c patience. —endeſirous to 

* embrace them f red Don 
uixote, © That: on do,“ 

replied the page; N. you pleaſe, 

© we will conduct you to Don Alvaro's 


| . © lodgings.” At theſe good tidings 
expreſiible; he rallied all his Rrength, ; 


Sangho's heart leaped for joy: he was 


full 
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Full of the thoughts of pleaſure and 
good eating; and, as ſoon as his maſter 
was armed, they and Queen Zenobia 
followed the pages, leaving the Gali- 
cian among his friends, who took care 
to carry him home, and ſee him dreſſed, 


/ 


CHAP, VIIL 


HOW DON ALVARO AND DON CAR- 
LOS RECEIVED THE KNIGHT AND 
HIS PRINCESS; AND HOW SANCHO 
REJOICED AT REVISITING THE 
LITTLE LIMPING COOK. 


15 was dark night (the hiſtory in- 
forms us) ere our adventurers ar- 
rived at Don Alvaro's lodgings, fo that 
the populace had not the ſatisfaQtion of 
ſeeing them. They did not find the 
Granadine at home; his ſervants, how- 
ever, received them kindly; and whilſt 
one of the pages went to give him an 
account of their coming, the ſteward 
conducted them into a good apartment. 
Sancho, when he had ſeen the beaſts 
into the ſtable, went directly to the 
kitchen, , where he had enough to do 
to embrace all his old acquaintance, 
But as ſoon as he ſet eyes on his in- 
valuable friend the limping cook, he 
ran to him with open arms; and, kiſſing 
both his cheeks in a rapture, exclaimed 
— My dear little Crookſhank! how 
glad am I to ſee you once more be- 
E fore I die! To tell you the truth, I 
© love you almoſt as well as 'I do my 
© Dapple; and I ſhall never forget the 
good bits you gave me at Saragoſſa. 
© It was you fed me up with carcaſes 
© of turkies, and ſuch leavings of ſauce- 
© boats, as had been fit to tickle the 
© chaps of an emperor. Aye, and at 
© night too, ſuch wines, and the Lord 
© knows what all of that ſort, as were 
© ſweeter than honey: hang me, if I 
© could not feel it warm at my heart 
© till next morning! Let me die, if 
© that be not raxe wine for one's health.” 
— Friend Sancho,“ anſwered the cook, 
c this country wine is ſtill better than 
that at Sarsgoſſa.— I can't be- 
© lieve that, eplied the ſquire: * nor 
* ſhall any man perſuade me to it, till I 
© have talled.—. Well, then,” quoth 
the cook, you mult drink immediate- 
© ly.. I am ſure you will be of my 
opinion. —* So much the better,” 
quoth Sancho; * and you may reſt ſa- 


Barbara and the ſteward of the 


* tisfied with my judgment in mattertof 
© this nature, Ae am not enchanted 
* for wine, as I am for things tha 
© relate to knight. errantry.— How 
© then, Sancho!” cried one of the Pages; 
© have the enchanters put ſome tric 
© upon you ſince you left Saragoſſay.. 
That's a good queſtion, truly,” quoth 
Sancho; do we ever eſcape a day with. 
out their putting ſome knavery cr 
© other upon us? I find you 25 
* know them. If they miſs doing y; 
* miſchief an hour together, they think 
© they have done great, things by u, 
© In ſhort, all I can tell you is, 

* haye ſo hetwitched my ſight, that! 
© ſee every thing quite contrary to wha 
my maſter does. They impoſe upon 
© me every moment; and it is not abo 
© two days ago, that they made me 
© take the Prince of Cordova's garter 
© for the crupper of a mule.” The fer. 
vants defired Sancho to recount that ad. 
venture, which he did readily enough; 
though ſome wine, which the cook had 
juſt brought for him, occaſioned ſeyenl 
og halts and pauſes in his ſtory, 

t length, Don Alvaro came home, 
with Don Carlos, and a young count 
who was to be the latter's brother. in- 
law. They went up to Don Quixate' 
apartment, and found him rc with 

ſe. 
hold. The knight embraced the Gn. 
nadine and Don Carlos; and, preſent- 
ing Barbara to them, ſaid—* Behold 
© here, gentlemen, the great Queen af 
© the Amazons, the Princeſs Zenobia, 
© whom good-fortunecaſt into my way; 
© and whoſe beauty I now come to de- 
© fend ferne in the court of Spain 
The princeſs's face and appearance cui. 
reſponded ſo very ill with this intuo- 
duction, that the gentlemen had enough 
to do to hold their eountenances, Hos. 
ever, they made ſhift to contain chen. 
ſelves; and Don Alvaro returned Dat 
ren the following anſwer: & 
© Knight, you have done me the greatel 
honour in taking up your Pg ing 
in my houſe with that queen, whale 
merit muſt be very extraordinay, 
ſince you undertake to proteR he 
but though the value you put up 
© her, were not commendation enough 
© a man needs but look upon her t 
6 give a near gueſs at what ſhe is. 5 
© has ſuch a phyſiognomy, as fool 
© makes her known; and, I can 


© you, that the more I look on her, the 
| 6 wortlue 
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t worthier I judge her of the great en- 
1 dere eel 1 undertaken for her 
t fake,* The Granadine and Don Car- 
los then preſented the count to the 
knight, and acquainted'him that he was 
the young lord whom the Princeſs Tre- 
baſina was deſigned for, and that they 
were to be married very ſhortly, There 
wanted nothing farther to produce a 
long harangue from Don Quixote to 
the count; who, on his part, exhauſted 
all the common places of rhetorick, 
* that he might not fall ſhort of the knight 
ink in point of courteſy. Don Carlos and 
us, Tarfe took that opportunity to talk to 
hey Barbara apart. Queen Zenobia, laid 
1 Don Alvaro to her, do us the favour 
bat « to tell us, truly, of what country and 
Pon © of what family you are? — Gen- 
ore 
me 
rt 
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t tlemen,* replied open-hearted Bar- 
bara, © you may believe me if you 


er « pleaſe ; but, I ſwear to you, I am 
er © none of Queen Zenobia! I am but 
ad- * a poor woman of Alcala, who live 
gh; by my labour, and my honeſt trade 


* of a tripe-woman, My name is Bar- 
era © bara Villalobos; a name left me hy 
* a grandmother that was very fond of 
me, © me. My life has been all ups and 


unt © downs, like the land in Galicia, I 
n. © am now old; but I know the time 
le © when I was young; and. I have been 
wii as much made of as another. Iam 
ple. * now good for nothing but to dreſs 
in. © meat, for I can make a ſoup and fry 
ent. © tripe with any body; and 1 defy any 
old body to ſeaſon ſauce better than I can. 
nof © However, a ſcholar of Alcala per- 
big, * ſuaded me to ſell all my goods, drew 
525; me out of Alcala, carried me into a 
 de- * wood, tied me to.a tree in my ſmack, 
un! * and then ran away with all my money 
cor- * and cloaths, By good luck Don 
o- Quixote, on whom Heaven has be- 


ſtowed more charity than ſenſe, paſ- 
Dog ' ing by, heard my cries, and un- 

a bound me, calling me Queen Zeno- 
bia. I told him I was no fuch; but 
* he would not believe me; and he 
bought me a mule, and theſe cloaths 
you ſee. In ſhort, when we came to 
* Alcala, I begged of him to leave me 


" was forced to come along with him. 
© He has promiſed to give me fifty du- 
* cats, when he has defended my beauty 
at court, I am come to be as good 
* as my word; and, when he has per- 
formed his, I will return to my own 
country, where Iwill ſet up my ſhop 
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* therez but I could not prevail, and 
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© again, an' t pleaſe the Lord! and let 
me die if ever I truſt a ſcholar again, 
though he promiſed me the philo- 
© ſopher's ſtone.” | | 
At this moment Sancho came into the 
room; and, being in a meiry humour, 
cried—" A good day to you, gentle- 
© men! I wiſh you a good ſtomach, and 
* a merry heart; which two things will 
© keep you in health, as Maſter Ni- 
- Ale our barber, ſays.'—" O my 
© friend Sancho!* ſaid Don Alvaro, 
giving him his hand, © I am very glad 
to ſee you again in health and good- 
© humovur.'—* God reward you, an- 
ſwered the ſquire, and bleſs you, and 
* make you merry!“ And don't you 
* know me, my dear Sancho!' Bd 
Don Carlos; * or am I not of the num- 
ber of your friends?“ Excuſe me, 
Sir,“ quoth Sancho, making up to 
him, I muſt kiſs your hands too, with 
a your leave; though ſometimes men 
* kiſs thoſe hands they could wiſh cut 
© off.'—"" O Heavens l' quoth Don Car- 
los, „what is that you ſay? What 
© have I dane to you, that you ſhould 
* wiſh me ſo much harm?“ By my 
* troth, I beg your pardon !* anſwered 
the ſquire. That proverb ſlipped 
from me before I thought of it. 
© Juſt ſo I uſed to let them fly laſt year. 
As faſt as they came up, I uſed to ſpit 
them out; and the dog-of an Arab 
that writ our hiſtory has not forgot 
one of them. He has done like one 
that ſells ſmall nuts, who throws in 
ood and bad to fill up the mea- 
Pore the ſooner. Therefore, let me 
tell you, Don Carlos, I do not wiſh 
to ſee your hands cut off; I had ra- 
ther ſee them full of that delicate 
white-meat, and of thoſe force-meat 
balls you know of, Body o' mel 
© I can never think of them but my 
The- Granadine, 
receiving that Don Quixote was ill 
leaſed + hear his a hare thus, 
broke off the diſcourſe; and faid to the 
knight—* Don Quixote, the great con- 
© cern we have in whatſoever relates to 
© you, and tends to the glory of knight- 
« errantry, makes us very defirous to 
* know what adventures ou have met 
with ſince you left Saragoſla.'— 
Don Tarfe,* quoth the fquire, it is 
all that, as I 
am ſquire to my maſter Don Quixote.” 
— Well, then, Sancho, replied Don 
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Alvaro, give us .. true relation.” The 


ſquire 
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fquire complied; he began at his own 
affray with Bracamonte the ſoldier, and 
ended with the combat of the Galician. 
The three gentlemen were mightily 
pleaſed; but above all with the adven- 
ture of the players, and the batchelor's 
ceremony for difenchanting Sancho. 
Don Carlos and the Granadine were 
particularly delighted; for Barbara, 
who ſat between them, whiſpered to 
them all the circumſtances which San- 
cho either forgot or was ignorant of, 
Supper-time drew on, and the ſewer 
came to tell them all was ready, Then 
the three gentlemen, Don Quixote and 
Zenobia, went into another large room, 
where they ſat down to table; and San- 
cho returned into the kitchen, where, 
whilſt he ſupped, he was obliged to re- 
count anew the exploits of his maſter, 
The grave knight of La Mancha, 
whoſe brain always laboured with his 
own great deſigns, demanded of the 
cavaliers, whether Bramarbas was then 
at Madrid. He is not yet arrived,” 
anſwered Don Carlos: he is gone to 
© Cyprus, to convey to his ſeraglio a 
* number of young damſels whom he 
has ravithed from their parents; but 
he will ſoon return, when we leaſt 
think of him; for the ſage Silfenus 
favours him, and will tranſport him 
hither in the twinkling of an eye. 
On my word, that giant is a great ra- 
viſher of maidens; and, L affare you, 
I ſhould be much afraid for my ſiſter 
if Don non was not with us; 
and I could not but fear as much for 
the count here preſent for you know, 
gentlemen, how he deſigns to ule the 
counts and barons of this court. — 
© Let not that trouble you," ſaid Don 
uixote. Marry your ſiſter boldly, 
and let the count fear nothing: I 
© pledge myſelf to protect him, and 
© engage that he ſhall have a numerous 
c jfſue.* The count could not forbear 
laughing at this prediction; but, though 
© . he Encied himſelf able to accompliſh it 
without the aſſiſtance of the knight, he 
failed not to return him thanks for his 
protection. Don Quixote, after this, told 
them of the combat he was to maintain 
with the Prince of Cordova; and at laſt, 
after ſupper, the diſcourſe turning upon 
een Zencbia, Don Carlos and the 
count aſſured Don Quixote, thut they 
highly approved his defign of main- 
taining that princeſs's beauty, for ſhe 
well deſerved it, But the Granadine, 
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being ſomewhat nicer in points d 
knight-errantry, ſaid Gentlemen 
© I am not of your opinion; I do ng 
altogether approve of Don Quixote 
reſolution, 7 mar vel that be 
will aſſert the beauty of a lady whan 
he is not in love with. Can th 
Knight of La Mancha think of do. 
ing a thing contrary to the rules d 
Enight-errantry, which he has 4. 
ways fo ſtrictly obſerved ?. D 
Alvaro Tarfe, replied Don Quixot, 
I own I haye not thoroughly conk. 
dered that affair; and yet I think! 
ſhall not in it do any thing blame. 
worthy, or unprecedented..— Ny, 
© I much doubt, anſwered the Gram. 
dine, whether you can find any er. 
* amples of this nature among the ar. 
* cient knights, We know that other 
© have accompanied, like yourſelf, th 
« princeſſes they have diſenchanted a 
delivered from ſome extraordinan 
© danger. They have conducted then 
© about the world, reſtored them to ther 
“parents, or reinſtated them in ther 
« policſſions; but they never took upa 
© themſelves to maintain their beauty, 
— In good faith,” cried Don Carlo, 
© I now perceive this is quite a differ 
© affair; I agree with Don Alvaro tha 
it is a very nice point: but what ſtrike 
© me as the moſt irregular, is, thatthe 
© beauty of any lady ſhould be main- 
© tained by a knight who bears an ap- 
© pellation and device fo injurious u 
© the fair-ſex,'—* I grant, anſwered 
Don Quixote, that the appellation af 
the Loveleſs Knight ſeems oppoſite 
© to my deſign; but my intention t. 
© conciles thoſe contradictions: Ion 
© maintain the princeſs is beautiful, be 
© cauſe, bein enchanted, ſhe ſeems de- 
c 
s 
c 
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formed. I will that juſtice be done 

to her beauty, in ſpite of her enchant: 

ment. This is all I aim at; 20 
* conſequently I perform an att © 
6 2 and not of love. —“ Ii 
© heed, Don Quixote, replied” Dot 
Alvaro; * take heed you do not im 
upon yourſelf, Our ſevere grand 
children will not make that diſtinctio 
but will flatly condemn your pio 
© ceeding.”—* Then he mult not be 
«© puilty of it,* ſaid the count: © De 
© Quixote ought not to hazard any thilg 
© that may bear a double conſtruction 
© finceit behoves no man more than him. 
© ſelf to ſecure the good graces of pokte- 
© rity. Let vs conſider of fome m—_ 


Po you think it were amiſs for him to 
change bis name, and make choice of 
« another Dulcinea? For my part, I 
« muſtfrankly declare, that I Took upon 
© his contempt of ladies as a great 
fault; and I cannot conceive how he 
« dares to continue without a miſtreſs: 
© he, eſpecially, who, as his hiſtory 
informs us, uſed to ſay, laſt year, 
© that a knight without a lady was like 
© a body without a ſoul; and that 


Da « it were better to be in love with an 
= * imaginary object, than not to love at 
* « all.” Don Quixgte, not knowing 
I 


how to anſwer reaſonings ſo forcible, 
fell into a profound reverie. Don Al- 
varo, perceiving his embarraſſment, 


faid-* I think, gentlemen, we have 


thei 
ther 
upon 
ty, 
arlos, 
ferert 
0 that 
trikes 
at the 
main- 
n ap- 
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© ſaid enough for the preſent. Let us 
© give Don Quixote time to conſider 
© this point ſeriouſly. He has a ſound 
judgment, and will know how to 
© chuſe that which ſhall conduce moſt 
© to his glory. Let us conſider he has 
gained two victories this day, and 
* muſt needs want reſt, as well as 


Queen Zenobia.* This ſaid, he called 


to his ſervants; and, whilſt Barbara was 
conducted into a chamber altogether in- 
acceſſible to coachmen, he himſelf con- 
veyed Don Quixote to another, leaving 
a page to undreſs and diſarm him, San- 
cho Feen ſtill ia the kitchen, Don 
Carlos went away with his intended 
brother-in-law; at whoſe houſe he and 
his filter were entertained, 
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BOOK v. 


enAP. I 


OF THE WEIGHTY CONSIDERA- 
TIONS WHICH PERPLEXED DON 
QUIXOTE; OF THE RESOLUTION 
HE CAME TO FOR THE SAKE OF 
HIS HONOUR; AND OF THE Dis- 
COURSE HE HELD WITH HIS 
SQUIRE UPON THIS SUBJECT. 


2 HEN the page had diſ- 
ar med the knight, he went 
Þ W out of the room, and ſe- 


d cured the door after him, 
ad ag as his maſter had ordered, 
Don Quixote, much per- 

plexed with thoſe objections the cava- 
liers had juſt ſtarted, was glad to find 
himſelf alone, as wanting opportu- 
nity to deliberate on the part he ought 
to «»@; and he immediately betook 
himielf to his bed, that he might pon- 
der the more commodiouſly. Good 
* God!” ſaid he, tumbling from fide to 
- fide is it poſſible I may not be al- 
* lowed to maintain a lady's beauty 
© without being in love! Let us call to 
mand the actions of the moſt famous 
* knights errant; and Jet us ſee whe- 
* ther what I think to do is really fo 
* unprecedented.* Thus ſaying, he 
ee e all the adventures of the two 


Amadis's, of Eſplandian, of Palmer 
of England, and of Palmerin de Oli 
vaz and not finding what he ſought 
for in theſe books, he ran over the mit. 
ror of chivalry, Don Belianis of Greece, 
Tirante the White, Aquilantthe Black, 
Don Floriſmarte of Hircania, and Don 
Olivante de Laura, But, alas! the 
poor knight laboured in vain; he per- 
ceived he* could in no wiſe maintan 
the Queen of the Amazons beauty, 
without introducivg a novelty into the 
eſtabliſhed practice of knight-errantry. 
Wall, then, ' cried be, hat is ft 
* you are about, unhappy innovator! 
Will you, who never tranſ; reſſed the 
leaſt rule of your profeſſion, nowgit 
rains the lyc > You imagine, per. 

aps, that your renown may juſtly 
your” fault; or, at leaſt, that pole. 
rity, dazzled with the ſplendor of 
your atchievements, will parden 
your irregularity. But do not &- 
ceive yourſelf; the baſe actions 
which Alexander the Great commit- 
ted in heat of wine or paſſion, are hot 
yet forgotten: heroes muſt not flat. 
ter themſelves; they muſt not thick 
to ſhroud their failings under the 
ſhade of their laurels. If their fault 
eſcape the cenſure of one age, 30 
ther follows that may expoſe then 


to the whole world, I muſt, then, 
| | « gblerie 
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' obſerve the laws of knight - errantry 
# inviolably, if I defign to tranſmit my 
fame pure and untainted to poſterity, 
© On the other hand, ſhould I abandon 
© the queen to her ill fortune! Shall I 
# leave her in the wretched condition 
# the now ſuffers? Shall I grant the 
© malice of enchanters that ſatis fact on? 
« No! it is better I change my device, 
© and that I fall in love with thig ſame 
b peerleſs princeſs. It ſhall be ſu; and 
© certainly Heaven has inſpired this 
thought into me for a bleſſing to my 
© life, and for the glory of my memory! 
0 thou beautiful Dulcinea del To- 
© boſo, firſt ſovereign lady of my ſoul, 
* who now ſeeſt bet e ſelf again 
' captive, do not complain of me! 1 had 
© fill been thine, hadſt not thou obliged 
© me to ſhake off thy yoke!* The hero 
of La Mancha, having thus reſolved to 
yield himſelf a moſt humble ſlave to the 
rare perfeQions of Queen Zenobia, ſpent 
the reſt of the night in forming projects 
worthy both of the perſon beloved, and 
of the lover, 
When it was day, Sancho, being im- 
atient to ſee his maſter again, came 
into the room, crying—* Up, Don 
© Quixote, up! Knights-errant are very 
© lazy to day: you went to roolt laſt 
* night with the povltry; and 4 this 
* time the pots are ſkimmed. Come, 
touze, maſter! Are you not weary of 
" ſkeping ſo long You upbraid me 
© without reaſon, friend Sancho,” an- 
ſwered Don Quixote; © I have not ſlept 
* one wink all this night.'—* Perhaps 
* you over-eat yourſelf at ſupper,” 
quoth the ſquire. I am like you; for 
© when I have eaten two or three pounds 
more than ordinary, I do not fleep fo 
* well as at other times.'—* Glutton!' 
cried Don Quixote, do you think 
* every body crams as unreaſonably as 
* yuudao? If, alas! ſlumber cloſed not 


my 3 laſt night, it is not to be 


* wondered at. True knights-errant 
* are not born to reſt: their nice feel- 
* 1ngs touching the duties and de- 
* cencies of chivalry, always find them 
* lome matter of Ahaviet. You once 
* beheld me, indignant of Dulcinea's 
* ſcornfulneſs, reſolutely burſt my fet- 
ters; and, revolting againſt the do- 
* minion of the ladies, Fercely aſſume 


* the title of The Loveleſs Knight!” 
* This day you will behold me in a 
different ſituation; I will again offer 
* Incenſe on the altars of that irreſiſtible 


god, who, as the poets ſay, dips the 


. * of his arrows in gall. I mean, 
c 


ancho, that I will again love; for, 
* beſides that Iam of a very gentle diſ- 
* polition, Vam of opinion, that a miſ- 
* treſs is ſo eſſential a part of a knight- 
«* errant, that I much fear blame for 
© having remained thus long unen- 
© amoured,'—* I will not ſwear for it, 
ſaid the ſquire; * for we ought not to 
« ſwear at all; and the world often 
* condemns that which it ought to 
* praiſe, Mr. Curate is much found 
0 Fault with for making his ſermons 
* too long; and yet he 1s never above 
* two hours in the pulpit. But pray 
© tell me, Sir, who is the lady you are 
© reſolved to love? Where is ſhe? 
* She 15 in this palace,“ anſwered Don 
1 et © ſhe is Queen Zenobia. 
Out upon it!” replied Sancho, ab- 
rupily; * what do you think to do with 
Madam Barbara Zenobia? What! 
I will warrant you wonld call upon 
her in your battles! Fox take me, 
an excellent confounded invocation ! 
I would as foon call upon Antichriſt! 
Take my advice for once, Sir, let us 
© ſhake off that gypſey: let the ſcholar 
© that ran away with her money become 
© her knight, if he will; it is his buſi- 
© neſs, and none of ours: ** fince he has 
„ got the child, let him rock it,” It 
© is a ſtrange thing,“ anſwered Don 
Quixote, * that you cannot beat it ĩpto 
© your head that Queen Zenobia is en- 
* chanted! I have told you a hundred 
times, that, though to you ſhe ſeems 
* frightful, yet ſhe is certainly the moſt 
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© beautiful princeſs in the world, Re- 


member this, blockhead; and do not 
give me the trouble of repeating it to 
© you a ain,'—" I am in the wron » 
« Sir! * in the wrong!“ quoth 
ſquire. * A plague on it! 4 always 
© mind my own way of ſeeing, without 
* thinking of yours. See what it is to 
© have an ill habit! But, patience— 
* ſure, after all, I ſhall mend at laſt, 
© or never!'—-* I have made choice, as 
© I tell you,” replied the knight, of 
* the Queen of the Amazons for my 
© ſovereign lady, My ſole fear is, le 

© ſhe be deeply in love with Hyperbo- 
« rean of the Floating-Iflands, my ri- 
© val.'—* That is likely enough,” an- 


' ſwered Sancho; * for the princeſs is a 


lady that will exchange commodities 
© with any one that pleaſes; that will 
© ſtroke down a chin very dextrouſly, 
and drink bumpers. - But I will fa 
* no more; for you will be ſure to tell 
me 
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* me I did not ſee what I have ſeen; * preſs my anguiſh and ſecret ſufferings 
that my eyes are enchanted, and the. ſo artfully, that no perſon, exc 


* reſt of that uſual ſtory: however, 
God knows the truth of all things. 
© But, to return to that Hyperborean of 
© the iſland you talk of; if the queen's 
* ladyſhipis in love with him, you muſt 
< not take her for your miſtreſs; you 
© had better ſend her to thoſe iſlands,” 
It is not certain ſhe is in love with 
4 Hyperborean,* replied Don Quixote; 
0 4 — 1 Wm it to boy this 
would not hinder me from loving 
her. The laws of knight-erraniry 
do not forbid loving * who is 
before engaged to another knight: 
and, though I tell you my fear that 
Hyperborean is beloved, do not ima- 
gine this apprehenſion is any trouble 
to me; I rather look upon it as a ſa- 
tis faction, ſince it furniſhes an ex- 
cellent ſubject for my complaints. 
The knight who hes no rival, never 
taſtes the ſweets of love: if he is con- 
vinced of his good fortune, his life 
is too uniform. Hope and deſpair 
ought to diſtract him by turns; jea- 
louſy, fear, and reſtleſsneſs, muſt 
continually diſturb his repoſe: nay, 
it is good he ſometimes perſuade 
himſelf that he is hated by bins fair- 
one, ſince this may rouze him to per- 
form immortal actions. For myſelf, 
who am extremely delicate and ſuſ- 
ceptible, I proteſt I ſhould be ſorry to 
enjoy Queen Zenobia's heart peace- 
ably. Ihave before mea perfect idea of 
what ſhe will make me endure; and I 
warn you, when you hear me ſigh and 
groan, that you approach not indiſ- 


tence of comfort; for, you muſt un- 
derſtand, there is a ſecret pleaſure in 
the fierceſt pains of love, which ren- 
ders them delectable. I queſtion 
not but Amadis de Gaule Found a 
thouſand ſweets in the rigid penance 
he performed on the Poor Rock; and 
I can affure you that my ſoul was 
plunged in joy when I gave all thoſe 
dangerous ſkips in Sierra Morena! 
Amorous torments poſſeſs abundance 
of charms for thoſe knights who 
know truly how to love, One-while 
I will take a lute from thy hands; 
and, playing on it more harmonioufſ 

than Orpheus, I will accompany it ſo 
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and all his court; and, compoſing an 
* hundred verſes extempore, I will ex- 


creetly. to interrupt me, under pre- 


ſweetly, that it ſhall raviſh the king 


my E ſhall underſtand one 
word. Another while, when Lam 
ſad, jealous, and in deſpair, I will 


© leave, at night, the palace; and, re. 


— 


* 
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tiring into the depth of ſome umbrz. 
geous foreſt, will ſend forth cries of 
unutterable plaintiveneſs. To the 
trees and echoes I will proclaim it, 
that I am the moſt unfortunate of 
created beings, ſince my ingrate, 
more beautiful than Helen, prefer, 
another knight before me. Then will 
I make the woods ring with my com. 
plaints calling upon death to relieve 
me: then will I throw myſelf on the 
dan p graſs; and, giving looſe to 
mortal af. tion, wilt ſhed ſo many 
tears, and breathe ont fo many lighs, 
tha: T will faint away. in bos, 
ſhall be ready to give up the ghoſt; 
when the , Aurora, having 
heard my doleful cries at the bottun 
of the waves, ſhall haſte to open the 
ſky-lights of day, and call me back 
to life. Then ſhall I ſtart up nimbly, 
and diſcover one of the yaliantef 
knights in the world, who comes in 
queſt of me; and who, hearing of 
my name, ſhall have travelled 
the fartheſt part of Tartary to fight 
me. I ſhall overcome him with much 
difficulty, and ſhall then return to 
the palace, covered with blood and 
wounds. Ah, Sancho! what a plea 
ſure, what a happineſs, is this, toa 
knight truly amorous!' — “ By ny 
faith, Sir,” quoth Sancho, if it be 
lo great a happineſs for a knight to 
deſpair, and not to be beloved by his 
lady, there was no need of forſaking 
Madam Dulcinea! She hated you as 
ſhe did the devilz and ſhe would hare 
given you cauſe enough to hang 
urſelf at laſt! “ I wauld not hare 
eft ber, anſwered Don Quixote, 
though ſhe repaid all my ſervices witl 
cruelty, but ſhe plainly made it ap- 
pear that ſhe Jelpiſed me; and you 
muſt underſtand, my ſon, that con- 
tempt provokes a knight, and con- 
ſequently extinguiſhes his paſſion; 
whereas cruelty, being no affront cf 
provocation, he muſt be conſtant eyen 
to inſenſibility. Perianeus of Perl, 
that perfect model of unfortunate 
lovers, had never loved Floriſbella fo 
conſtantly, had ſhe deſpiſed him 


but, though ſhe mortally hated that 
: c prince 
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N 0 kurs ſhe was ſo far from deſpiſing 


1 « bim, that ſhe ſometimes pitied his 

« unhappy love, which — him for all 
« his fufferings with uſury.— But, 
« Sir,” quoth Sancho, * methinks, now 


« hia, the name of the Loveleſs Knight 
« does not at all become you.'—* No, 
t ſure?” anſwered Don Quixote, I 
«© muſt change my name and device; 
© and I will confider of it this moment.” 
Hold alittle, Sir,“ replied the ſquire: 
« as I gave you the name of the Knight 
« of the Sorrowful Afﬀpe& laſt year, 
6 ſo will IJ endeavour to find another 
« for now. This faid, he was 
filent; and, ſcratching his head, began 
to deliberate. Don Quixote was not 
idle; but, though he himſolf was readier 
than moſt others in conceits of this na- 
ture, Sancho was too N for him, 
and cried—* By St. Criſpin, I have hit 
© the nail on the head! God take me, 
© if a man has but a good memory, he 
© may invent what he pleaſes! I have 
found one of the braveſt names for a 
« knight that ever was hatched. You 
© muſt call yourſelf © The Knight of 
« the Robbers, in remembrance of 
* him you ran through the back.'—* I 
© do not like that name, ſaid Don 
Quixote; I will have one that may 
$ © expreſs the ſentiments of my heart. 
$ © You have not ſucceeded this time fo 
well as you did the laſt, though you 
© have taken more pains about it. I 
vonder how you could hit it off laſt 
© year fo exaily. This makes me 
* think, that molt curious inventions, 
© moſt extraordinary diſcoveries, and 
* moſt ſurprizing thoughts, in authors, 
* are rather mere flights and accidental 
productions, than the work of much 
* ſtudy and labour.” — Well, then, 
Sir anſwered the ſquire, call your- 
* ſelf * The Knight of the Enchanted 
Lady,“ fince Madam Zenobia is ſo. 
On my conſcience, that is a rare name 
© to be found off- hand! Is it not?'— 
That is not amiſs, replied Don 
Quixote; © but I have a wonderful fanc 

* come into my head, and which I think 
* 1 muſt follow, I will cauſe Queen 
* Zenobia to be painted on my buckler, 
* Extending to me one of her delicate 
© hands, which I ſhall kiſs amoroully: 
* around ſhall be pourtrayed divers 
* little Cupids, ſome ſporting and flut- 
"tering about my fair-one, and others 
binding me in chains, As for, my 
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« you are in love with Madam Zeno- 
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© name, T will take it from my buck - 

© ler, according to the uſual practice of 
* knights-errant, and will be called 
The Knight of the Cupids:* a name 
© T like the better, becaule it will make 
* ſome amends for that I bear at pre- 
© ſent.'—" Bleſſed Virgint' quoth San- 
cho, © where do you meet with all this? 
Vou muſt needs be a great ſcholar to 
contrive ſuch a device. By my troth, 
I defy all the friars in Rome and Con- 
ſtantinople to find out a better! 


CHAP. II. 


WHICH CONTAINS AS MUCH'FOLLY 
AS ANY OF THE REST. 


WII LS T the ſquire was ex- 
tolling his maſter's device, Don 


Alvaro came into the room. * Dear 
© Tarfe,* cried Don Quixote, going 
forward to meet him, © how infinitely 
am I obliged to you! Had it not been 
« for you, I had tranſgreſſed the laws 
of knight errantry, and laid an eter- 
© nal blemiſh upon my reputation; bur, 
© God be praiſed! it is now out of 
danger; and, in compliance with our 
© ſacred rules, I am reſolved to love 
© the Queen of the Amazons. My 
© name and my device will no longer 
© offend your delicacy of ſentiment; 
© for, from henceforward, I will be 
* called © The Knight of the Cupids.” 
Thus faying, he proceeded to acquaint 
Don Alvaro in what manner he deſigned 
cauſing himſelf to be pourtrayed with 
Queen Zenobia on his buckler; which 
the Granadine highly approved of .— 
* Iamoverjoyed,” ſaid he to the knight, 
© both that you are in love, and that 
© you have made ſo good a choice. 
C But, Don Quixote, added he, will 
not you immediately wait on Queen 
© Zenobia, and apprize her of your in- 
© tentions?*—* I ſhall take care how I 
do that, anſwered the knight; a 
regular and diſcreet knight muſt not 
* diſcover his paſſion ſo haſtily.” The 
* gallant Don Brianel of Macedon did 
not declare his love till he had placed 
his miſtreſs on the throne of Anti- 
och; I therefore will conceal mine 
till T have diſenchanted my princeſs, 
and cauſed her to be crowned Queen 
of the Iſland of Cyprus: vet, in the 
mean while, I may do all that belongs 
to an amorous knight; I will this 

moment 
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© moment hinge mp apo 9d fevioe, * Michael A 
the 


—* You are in the right, anſwered Don 
Alvaro; * and a painter muſt be ſent 
for with all expedition.“ Thus ſpeak - 
ing, he called one of his pages, and in 
his ear bade him go out and bring the 
firſt painter he could meet with. Whilſt 
he was giving his orders, Don Carlos, 
the count, an 
in. Don Alvaro,“ ſaid the count to 
the Granadine, Don Carlos and I 
have brought Don Pedro de Luna 
© with us, and are come to dine with 
* you; but it is on condition that the 
great Don Quixote and his peerleſs 
princeſs be pleaſed to ſup at my houſe 
this night, where there are ſeveral 
© beauteousladies impatient toſeethem.” 
The knight having accepted of the in- 
vitation— I was very well ſatisfied,” 
ſaid Don Carlos, that Don Nuixote 
« wculd not deny the ladies fuch a fa- 
© your; for, though he be reſolved to 
« ſtile himſelf the Loveleſs Knight, 
© yet he is, nevertheleſs, the moſt ac- 
© compliſhed cavalier in the world. 
Don Carlos,* quoth Sancho, inter- 
rupting him, * with your leave, my 
© maſter is no longer“ The Loveleſs 
« Knight;z”” he is now called“ The 
* Knight of the Cupids;“ for he is in 
© love with Madam Zenqbia.* Don 
dot confirmed his ſquire's report; 
and, whilſt Don Carlos and the count 
were congratulating him on this happy 
alteration, the page who had been ſent 
to ſummon a painter returned. Well, 
© have you found a painter?“ ſaid his 
maſter. have, Sir, anſwered the page; 
© and Lean aſſure you he is the beſt 
© maſter in Spain at drawing from the 
life. Such a one we would have, 
uoth Don Alvaro; bid him come 
up. The painter, who was inſtructed 
by the page, and had wit enough for a 
dauber, was accordingly introduced ; 
and,when he had ſaluted the company— 
Gentlemen, ſaid he, what is your 
£ will with me? —* Sir, quoth Don 
Alvaro, you muſt now exert the ut- 
* moſt of your art: you are to paint 
« forthwith the matchleſs Don Quixote 
« de la Mancha, who is here preſent, 
© and his peerleſs miſtreſs, who will 
« ſoon appear. —* Gentlemen,” an- 
ſwered the painter, you know it does 
not beſeem a man to praiſe himſelf; 
I will not, therefore, expatiate on my 
£ own excellences; but content myſelf 


© with telling you, that I draw like 


another * came 
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o, that I colour liks 
* Titian, and that I have all the gracy 
© of Raphael. I will exert my utwoſ 
© endeavours to be called for the futur: 
«« The Heroof La Mincha's Apelly,” 
— Gentlemen, ' ſaid the count, Da 
Quixote is fallen into good hands, 
© I am acquainted with this famout 
© painter, and can aſſure you his kill 
© 18 not inferior to his modeſty: he hy 
© ſuch ſurprizing freedoms and 1. 
« pidity of pencil, that I dart under. 
© take he will, in three hours time, 
© paint Don Quixote and Queen Zens. 
c 

c 

c 

c 

« 


bia with all their adventures, which 

is no ſmall piece of work.” —* That 

is moſt certain, -quoth the painter; 

and you need only put me upon the 

trial when ſoever you pleaſe. Don 

Quixote,” ſaid Don Alvaro, ya 
© know theſe great men have no time 
© toloſe; we mult ſend to deſire Queen 
© Zenobia's preſence into this room, 
* which is fitter for the purpoſe than 
© her own.*'—* Well, Sancho,“ (aid 
Don Quixote, go fee whether it be 
* day with the queen, and tell her an 
© excellent painter expects ber here,'= 
© Yes, yes, Sir! an{wered the ſquire; 
© I know where ſhe lies, and I will po 
© fetch her to rights preſently. He 
accordingly went and knocked atthe 
chamber-door, crying—“ Soho! Ms. 
dam Zenobia! awake, if you pleaſe 
The princeſs, who had not ſpent the 


night hike her lover, was then getting 


up. She knew the ſquire by his voice 
and, opening the door, ſaid-—* My der 
© friend Sancho, is it you? What wind 
* blew you hither this morning? Cat 
I do you any ſervice?— No, I thank 
God!“ anſwered the ſquire; * I only 
come to bid you dreſs yourſelf quick- 
ly, and go down: there is a paint 
below that aſks for you... A pat 
ter l' cried Barbara; what would he 
have with me?'——* There is a gif 
deal of news, anſwered Sanchez 
my maſter has invented a new device, 
fit for the three kings of the eaſt; he 
will have you and himſelf paigtel 
on his buckler, with other comic 
figures; and all this. becauſe he fell 
in love with you laſt night.'— Its 
impoſſible l' cried Barbara, Les, 
faith l' quoth the ſquire; in ſpiteof 
your ſcar, there is nothing more cel. 
© tain! You would never have though 
it, I will warrant you: you are 9 


© fortunate to be miſtreſs to ſuch ® 
| ancient 


" ancient knight as my maſter Don 
i « Quixote, Egad, when the- ſcholar 
i © left you in the wood, and gave you 
5 « ſo many kicks on the guts, you did 
3 « not-think it was for your good! 
n « To tell you the truth, Sancho,” re- 
7 plied the tripewoman, I cannot be- 
ad © lieve all you ſay. Had your maſter 
Il « fallen in love with me laſt night, he 
1 « would have come himſelf and told 
q © me ſo,' — Oh! you are out there,” 
t. voth Sancho, knights-errant do not 
Ie, « do like other men; they do not dif. 
0. © coyer their ſecrets ſo ſoon. Before 
> they come to that, they muſt play on 
Mt © the lute, they muſt ſing, they muſt 
r; « weep their belly-full, and muſt deſpair 
the © in the woods; and, in ſhort, they be- 
Jon © gin by penance, which is quite con- 
700 © trary from others. But I will tell 
me © you no more; for my maſter Don 
een © Quixote will not have you know that 


© heis in love with you as yet; and, 
© fince ſquires'are not to blab what re- 
© lates to their maſters, I am glad T 
© only let flip a word by the by. Dreſs 
© yourſelf quickly, and follow me 
down.“ 

When Barbara was dreſſed, ſhe went 


down; and the ſquire conducted her 
He into the room where the company was 
the aſſembled. * Gentlemen, ſaid he, © here 
Ms. 


© I bring you . Zenobia ready 
d 


ſaddled and bridled.* Don Quixote, 


the luckily, did not hear theſe words; for 

ting he was juſt then finiſhing the explica- 
oiceſ tion of his device to the painter. When 
den every body had ſaluted the princeſs, 
wind the painter, looking round upon her, 
Can 


was ſo 1 that our knight could 


hank not help ſeeing it; he therefore ſaid to 
only him—* Signior Painter, I perceive you 
nick * are aſtoniſhed at being unable to diſ- 


intef * cover thoſe divine beauties in the 
pail * queen which I deſcribed to you : but 
1d be * you muſt underſtand this princeſs is 
great * enchanted, and conſequently bears 
ichoz © not her natural form. I deſite you, 
evict, * therefore, to pourtray her, not as ſhe 
tube * now appears, but as ſhe will be after 
inted © her diſenchantment. If you would 
mica * draw a picture that ſhall admirably 
e fell * reſemble her, you need but add to 
Its * Venus's beauty the majeſty and lofty 
Yes, * air of Pallas, and you cannot err 
ite ol 1 elentially.” — © Fear me not, Sir,“ 
e cer quoth the dauber; I will execute it 
ought 

e veſ 


; charmingly. We draw ſuch piQures 
eV day: it is very ſeldom we/draw 
the ladies as they really are. 


. 
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© Zenobia,* ſaid Don Quixote, needs 
© not to be flattered; and, if you do not 
© believe me, aſk Don Alvaro; who, 
being dubbed a knight, poſſeſſes the 
* ſame privilege that f do of behold- 
ing the queen as ſhe is in reality. 


On the word of a knight-errant,” re- 


plied the Granadine, * the is a beauti- 
ful 6 « her hair, which looks 
half black, half grey, is the moſt 


exquiſite flaxen in the world; that 


„ wrinkled forehead is as ſmooth as 
„ glaſs; that ſcar appears like a rain- 
© bow; and, in ſhort, her whole face is 
© a wonder of nature. Happy, a thou- 
* ſand times happy, that knight who 
© ſhall enjoy the blics of expiring for 
love at the fight of her amiable little 
foot! Nay, as for her little foot,“ 
quoth Sancho, * in troth, I will never 
* allow of that} I have ſeen the prin- 
* ceſs's foot, and I do not think the 
« great Turk has ſuch another.'— I 
grant you, anſwered Don Alvaro, 
that the queen may have a very large 
foot; but it muſt be obſerved, that 
ſhe, being an Amazon, cannot have 
been ſo tenderly bred as other prin- 
ceſſes. She is an infanta enured to 
the moſt laborious exerciſes; and, in 
ſhort, a heroine'bred in the corps de 
garde, and in the camp.“ Beſides,” 
ſaid Don Carlos, that is rather a per- 
« feftion than a fault; for there are lo- 
© cal beautiesz and I have been told 
that great feet are in as much requeſt 


© in Cappadocia as little ones are in 


Spain. —“ That may very well be,” 
quoth the painter; * for nations differ 
© in fancy: but, to return to Queen 
s Zenobia, I muſt tell you the truth, 
© that, being no knight-errant, .ſhe 
© looks to me moſt dreadfully, Yet 
© muſt I allow, that, even under this 
© deformity, I can deſcry, methinks, 
© ſomething curious; though, indeed, 


'© ſo confuſedly as to be ſcarce. worth 


© mentioning.* Barbara, a little net- 
tled at this diſcourſe, could not help 
putting in her word; and, with her or- 
dinary ſimplicity, ſaid— Aye, gentle - 
men! Iknow I am now old and ugly; 
but I was not always ſo. I once had 
no grey hair, norſearon my face; and 
in my young days, as hmp)y as I 
look here, I have received as many 
billet-doux as a lady-abbeſs; but eve- 
ry one that would, could not come at 
£ me. I was ſo reſerved, that, of fifty 
6 ſcholars that courted me, I turned off 
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© almoſt half.“ This artleſs declara- 

tion ſet the 1 a laughing; but 
Don gat aſſuming a double por- 

tion of gravity, ſaid to them—* Re- 
« fleR, gentlemen, I beſeech you, that 
© the queen's intellects are diſordered, 
© and that her preſent converſation is 
the effect of enchantment.— Come, 
_ © Signior Painter, can you begin your 
«© work immediately?“ —“ I can, Sir,” 
. replied the painter; I have all things 
© jn readineſs: but if you are defirous 
© that the portrait ſhould be extremely 
© like, I muſt requeſt that Queen Ze- 
© nobia will have the goodneſs to with- 
« draw herſelf; for the fight of her 
« would ſpoil all. I muſt rely on m 

© own imagination to furniſh me wit 

© features,” — Well, gentlemen,” 
quoth Don Alvaro, * let us then leave 
* the artiſt here to his work, and go 
© down to dinner, for I believe it is 
© ready.” Upon this, they all quitted 
the room; and the painter, having or- 
dered Don Quixote's buckler to be 
brought him, immediately fell to work. 


CHAP. II. 


WHICH OUGHT TO BE READ WIT U- 
OUT PREJUDICE, 


URING dinner, the company 

fell into a converſation upen the 
magnanimous adventures of our hero; 
in the courſe of which, the count, as 
in a ſort of tranſport, exclaimed— 
Ah, Sirs! what a ſubject of admira- 
© tion will this be to after-ages! With 
what amazement wall they read the 
incredible account of ſuch heroick 
actions, provided ſome wiſe enchant- 
er, a friend to Don Quixote, delivers 
them more faithfully than the Arab 
Cid Hamet Benengeli!'— That au- 
thor,” quoth Don Quixote, is my 
mortal enemy; and his work a ſeries 
of falſhoods.* —* Why, have you 
read it?* quoth Don Carlos. —“ I 
have ſeen it, anſwered the knight; 
© but F did not vouchſafe to read it 
through. To ſpeak truly.“ faid 
the count, © he ridicules moſt of your 
actions: ſometimes he makes you 
© take mills for giants, and ſometimes 
© flocks of 8 armies, In ſhort, 
according to his account, you are a 
6 mere viionary ; and, if a man may 
« cicdit hin, there never were any en. 
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© chanters nos knights-errant in ths 
World, whatever the Palmerins and 
the Amadiſes can ſay tothe contrary," 
— By nis, anſwered Don Quixote, 
« you may perceive that he is a raſh 
© writer, with whom nothing is ſacred 
or reſpectable; fince he pays no te. 
* gard to books of ſuch authenticity,” 
— That is the thing for which I can 
© never forgive him, ſaid the count; 
but, laying this aſide, and allowing 
© his work to be no better than à co. 
* mick romance, I aſſure you it is very 
* diverting; nay, I look upon it to be 
© a maſter- piece in it's kind,” —*] 
© cannot allow that,* ſaid Don Pedro 
de Luna: *I have found ſeveral faulty 
in it; for I have the misfortune of 
© being unable to read without makin 
© my refleftions; which is the 4 
cannot laugh, as others do, at ſere. 
ral things that are not coherent or ju- 
© dicious.*—-* As for your part," an. 
ſwered the count, I know you do not 
like theſe ſort of books; you delight 
only in ſerious works. —“ 80 far 
from it,” replied Don Pedro, that 
I am very fond of good raillery; and 
© nothing diſpleaſes me more than the 
© ſerious diſcourſes I frequently met 
© with in that book, and, for the mot 
part, nothing to the purpoſe.— 
© admure the diverſity of taſtes," id 
the count; I know ſome who like 
no part of the work but thoſe very 
© Pallages.'——" I am not of their opi- 
* nion,” quoth Don Pedro: I would 
© not have a comick romance ſuſie 
with frigid diſſertations, and dull 
lectures on morality. Benengel, 
© with his leave, ſets up too much fot 
© a politician; he does not at all ap- 
* prebend tiring the reader's patience. 
For inſtance; when he makes Dot 
© Quixote talk for an hour together of 
© the uſe of arms and letters, what i 
* all that to the purpoſe? On the con- 
© trary, how intolerably tedious is If 
* an effuſion of bad rhetorick, ſcar 
* worthy a ſchool-boy.'—* However 
ſaid the count, © that very book is 009 
© all the diverſion of the town 10 
* court.'—— That does not fſaye il 
quoth Don Pedro, * from being full af 
* faults in point of judgment, of con- 
* tradiftory adventures, and of def 
in nature or probability: I will co 
« vince you of it whenever you pie 
—* You will oblige me, anf 
count; for I muſt confeſs I have 9 
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* obſerved any abſurdity in it.. For 
my part, ſaid Don Carlos, I read 
©* jt fince I came to Madrid; butT was 
« ſo wholly taken up with the baſe re- 
« fleftions I found in it inſt Don 
4 Quixote, that I did not mind any of 


the reſt. T have read it too, quoth 
Don Alvaro; and I muſtown I formed 


« the ſame judgment with Don Pedro. 
© Methinks Benengeli makes his hero 
* too much a moral philoſopher: be- 
* ſides, he has ſo little regard for pro- 
« babilityz that is, nature and reaſon; 


that there is ſcarce an adventure in the 
whole work which has not ſome cir- 
cumſtance added to it that renders it 


* impoſſible. Beſides, I find he is toofond 
* of making ſport, and that he chuſes 
© rather to ow his characters, than 
to loſe the opportunity of breaking a 


jeſt. This he does in ſome of his 


very firſt chapters, when he makes 
* the peaſant, Who carries Don Quix- 
© ote home, exclaim — “ Open your 
gates to the valiant Valdovinos, and 
the great Marquis of Mantua, who 
* come home ſorely wounded from 
* the field, together with the Moor 


* Abindar-raez, who drags in capti- - 


* vity the valorous Il de notre- 
collect the reſt: I muſt confeſs, my 


memory is bad; for, though I have 


© read theſe odd names ſeveral times, I 
* cannot remember them ſo well as the 
8 baren, who yet never heard them 
* but once, nd 

* midſt abundance of mad talk.'— 
* Your remark here is very juſt,” ſaid 
Don Carlos; © the peaſant ought to 
* have murdered thoſe names, which 
* would have in no wiſe hurt the jeſt, 


and the character of a peaſant would 


have been more cl6ſely adhered to.“ 


—* The author commits the ſame fault 


* again,” quoth Don Pedro de Luna, 
* when Don Quixote and his ſquire 
* diſcovered the'fulling-mills : Sancho, 
in raillery, is made to repeat, word 
for word, all his maſter ſaid to him 
* the night before, when he reſolved to 


try that dreadful adventure. Sure 
© the-peaſants of Toboſo muſt have 
© excellent memories l' In troth,” 
quoth Sancho, the dog of an Arab 
gf _ when he ſaid ſo, How would 


whelp have me repeat a long 


' © ſpeech from one end to the other? 


g How) ſnould I do it above all men, 
who could not remember one word 


el the letter my maſter Don Quixote 


0 


that confuſedly, a- 
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© wrote in Sierra Morena to Madam 
« Dulcinea del Toboſo; and yet he read 
© it to me ſeveral times, that I might 
© have it in my noddle, in caſe I Hap- 
© pened to loſe Cardenio's pocket- 
book. There, gentlemen,” ſaid 
the count, * you criticiſe without rea- 
* ſonr that paſſage muſt be taken in 


the moſt favourable ſenſe; and though 


© Benengeli ſays that Sancho repeated 
all his maſter ſpoke, word for word, it 
© is plain he only meant the ſenſe of it. 
—* That is good,” anſwered Don Pe- 
dro; © the author tells us an improba- 
© ble ſtory, and you would lay the 
© blame on the readers, as if they were 
© bound to fupply his defects, and to 
believe he did not mean as he ſays. 
But what do I talk of meaning? 
Does he not make Sancho uſe the 
very fame words his maſter had done 
: befors? Let us not inſiſt on thoſe tri- 


© fles: let us proceed to the adventures. 


— Hold, gentlemen," ſaid Don Alva- 


ro; * we muſt firſt examine the chapter, 


* which gives an account how Don 
© Quixote was knighted: it would not 
© be proper to pals that over in ſilence. 
Don Quixote kneels down before the 
hoſt, and begs he will knight bim, 
that he may be capable of ſGeking 
adventures in all parts of the world, 
relieving the diſtreſſed, and puniſhing 
wicked perſons, according to the 
laws of knight-errantry. Attend, 
I entreat you, to the. hoſt's anſwer, 
He commends Don Quixote for. his 
noble reſolution ;- obſerves, that he 
himſelf once followed that honour- 
able exerciſe; and, to convince him, 
adds, that he has viſited ſeveral parts 
of the world in-queſt of adventures, 
doing infinite miſchief, courting wi- 
dows without number, debauching 
damſels, ruining heirs, and, in ſhort, 
making himſelf known at the bar of 
every tribunal in Spain. Pray, my 
lord, are not theſe jeſts very ill placed 
there, and wholly nonſenſical? And 
would not ſach an account ſtartle a 
wan ſo well verſed in the laws of 
knight-errantry as Don Quixote is? 
© and yet Don Qutxote takes no notice 
© of it. Beoengeli is an impottor,” 
anſwered Don Quixote: the Cal lain 
ho knighted me ſaid no ſuch thing; 


* and had he ſaid it, I would never 


© have received the glorious character 
© of a knight-errant at his hands.'— 


Since we are got into that chapter,” 
e ſaid 
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faid Don Carlos, pray, gentlemen, do 
© not you admire the temper of the 
mule-drivers that were in the inn? 
Don Quixote wounds two of their 
companions dangerouſly; and they, 


at him: the hoſt bids them hold their 
hands; telling them that he is a mad- 
man, and they preſently give over. 
I fancy thoſe people, when, once pro- 
© voked, do not ſo eaſily hearken to 
© reaſun,—Is it not true, friend San- 
cho? No truly, Don Carlos, an- 
ſwered the ſquire, you need not break 
* thoſe people's heads to heat their 
© blood; I am as well acquainted with 
© thoſe ſparks as any man, and I can 
* affure you they are very free of their 
* cudgels.” 

© Let us come to the adventures,” 
ſaid Don Pedro; * and, to begin with 
that of the Biſcainer, I find one cir- 
£ cumſtance in it which perplexes me. 
The author ſays, that at the inſtant 
Don Quixote made at the Biſcainer 
with his arm lifted up, the ſaid Biſ- 
cainer ſnatched a * out of the 
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c 
coach, and made uſe of it inſtead of 
© a buckler: I muſt confeſs I cannot 
* comprehend that. I will grant it 
might not be ſo large as thoſe gene- 
rally uſed for the ſeats of coaches are, 
© and that it was not made faſt with 
© leathern ſtraps, as is uſual ; but ſtill 
© the ladies are fitting on it; the coach 
« was full; Don Quixote preſſed on: 
© now how could he get out the cu- 
© ſhion in ſo ſhort a time? I would 
« fain clear up this, and endeavour, 
with the author, to make it appear 
«* poſſible, but I cannot do it. And 
in the adventure of the BenediQines,* 
ſaid Don Alvaro, can you con- 
* ceive in what manner they were able 
© to tear off Sancho's beard, ſe as not 
* to leave a hair behind them? But 
the count here will ſay, that Benen- 
* © geli deſigned to make us laugh; and 
8 muſt own that it is a very pleaſant 
« ſtory.'—" You are wonderful at ob- 
© ſervation,” anſwered the count; if 
© you have nothing more material to 
urge, you may be ſure, that the 
* merry companions, who laugh at it, 
will not fide with you. Have a 
little patience," replied the Grana- 
dine: © the author ſays, that Sancho 
© was mounted on an aſs, and had no 
* ſword;. and in another place Don 
Quixote bids his ſquire he ſure not to 


in revenge, begin throwing of ſtones 
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© draw his ſword to aſſiſt him, What. 
ever danger he is in. Is not this 
. — — ?'—* I grant it,” quoth 
the count; but theſe are very poor ob- 
jections. Shew me one adventure 
which wants probability in the rela. 
tion, and which contains any palps. 
ble contradiftions or abſurdities. 
I will, anſwered Don Pedro; * it 
is eaſy to give you that ſatis faction: 
for inſtance; let us examine the ſtory 
of the galley-ſlaves; perhaps, we 
may there find very great want of 
judgment. The chain of galley. 
„ flaves,“ ſays Benengeli, “was con. 


% voyed by four men, two on horſe 


4% back, and two on foot: the horſe. 
«© men were armed with fixelocks, and 
© thoſe on foot with ſwords and half. 
«© pikes. We, who are acquainted 
© with the Knight of La Mancha! 
© ſtrength and valour, muſt not won. 
der that he ſhould put theſe conduc. 
© tors of the ſlaves to flight; but I ad. 
mire that the author, who deſcribes 
him in old armour with a coat over 
itz a ſcurvy lance made of the bough 
of a tree, in his hand; a barber's ba- 
ſon on his head; mounted on a very 
poor.horſe, and followed only byan 
unarmed peaſant; did not take notice 
that, in ſuch an equipage, Don _ 
- ote was little likely to frighten tour 
men fo well armed.“ You are too 
nice, ſaid the count; this book 
was not intended to be ſo ſtridh 
© examined, but merely for diverſion.” 
—* It would be a pity, anſwered Don 
Pedro, to give you a perfect work to 
read; and, if all the world were lite 
you, it would be needleſs to takefo 
* much pains to write what is prope 
© and judicious.*—* If you can fi 
© nothing elſe in the adventure, ſad 
the count, © to diſpleaſe you, this over- 
© ſight is not ewes e oft 
* will not come off ſo eaſily,” replied 
Don Pedro: the author ſays, Ile 


_ ** galley-flaves had chains about their 


© necks, and hand-bolts on their 
« wriſts ;** and he adds that, Gines 
“ de Paſſamonte had; over and abort 
1 all the reſt, ſuch a chain at his het» 
that it was wound about his body 
two collars round his neck, one of 
© which was made faſt to the chain; 
© and the other had two irons fixed io 
« it which, reached down to his wall, 
© fitted with a pair of hand-bolts, ant 


« ſecured by two heavy padlock Þ 
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u that he could neither lift his hands 
« to his mouth, nor bow down his 
ti head to his hands. I cannot con- 
« ceive how thoſe galley-flaves could 
« knock off their Fad ſo ſoon, and 
« eſpecially Gines de Paſſamonte, who 
« was loaded with ſo many irons and 
© padlocks. T would fain know how 
« ſuch a difficult matter was ſo expedi - 
« tioully performed. — But you, San- 
cho, can clear up this buſineis, ſince 
the author ſays it was by your aſhit- 
« ance that Gines got looſe, Tell us, 
then, what art you employed, or ra- 
© ther what miracle you wrought, to 
« compaſs it? What tools did you 
make uſe of? Had you any files? 
Files! quoth Sancho; by my troth, 
if all thoſe chains muſt have been 
filed, I ſhould have had work enough 


« till Chriſtmas! |, I will be hanged, if 


© alock-ſmith, with all his tools, could 
© have done it under a week!'—-< In- 
© form us how it was, then,” ſaid Don 


Pedro. I will tell you, anſwered 


the ſquire, © here before my maſter Don 
© Quixote, who may diſprove me, if I 
* do not ſpeak the truth. You muſt 
« underſtand, that two of the galley- 
© flaves, who were not ſo faſt as t 

* reſt, contriving to break looſe whilſt 
« my maſter attacked the commiſſary, 
began to throw ſtones at the other 
* guards ſo thick and ſmartly, that 
* they put them to flight; then they 
* {tripped the commiſſary; and, taking 
* from him the keys of all thoſe pad- 
© locks, which he carried about him, 
* they left him to follow his compani- 


Tons, and then we went into Sierra 


* Morena, where, with the keys, we 


* ſetlooſeall the galley · ſlaves.— San- 


* cho reports nothing but what is very 
* true,” ſaid Don Quixote; * all the 
* ſlaves, except thoſe two he tells you 
of, were delivered from their irons in 
Sierra Morena; and eſpecially Gines 
* de Paſſamonte, whom we had much 
* ado to rid of his chains, though we 
were maſters of the keys.'—* The 
* thing now carries probability with 
n, replied Don Pedro; but Be- 
* nengeli tells it after another manner; 
* for firſt he acquaints us that the ſlaves 
* were faſt bound, and then he ſays 


| g — got looſe, without ſhewing us 


There is ſtill another thing 


+ © which does not ſeem likely in my 


* epinion:: he ſays that the galley- 


ves gathered about Don Quixoje, 
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to liſten to a lon * he made 
them; LA n they were 
once free, they ſhould have thought 
of nothing but making their eſcape. 
Do you imagine that men who ſtood 
in dread of the Holy Brotherhood, 
« would wait ſo. patiently to hear an 
© harangue ?*—* No, faith,” cried San- 
cho; * but, with the Arab's leave, he 
* lyed; I can aſſure you they had not 
* the manners to hear my maſter out; 
© for, as faſt as they were let looſe, 
they fled into the wood like ſo many 
© bucks, fo great was their fear of the 
Holy Brotherhood,'—* Since we are 
© upon this adventure, ſaid Don Al- 
varo, and I am ſo much concerned 
for every thing that relates to my 
© friend Sancho, I would fain know 
of him whether the galley-ſlaves ſtole 
© his cloak or not; formBenengeli ar- 
© gues on both ſides of the queſtion... 
He ſays, friend Sancho, that you had 
made a wallet of your cloak, in 
which you carried the proviſions you 
had taken from the eccleſiaſticks who 
accompanied the dead body: this 
cloak, as it appears, you were plun- 
dered of by the galley-ſlaves; and 
yet, preſently afterwards, he tells 
us, that the proviſions your aſs car- 
ried had eſcaped untouched, What 
a contradiction this is' Pax take 
him !* quoth Sancho, © what a down- 
right knave of an author is this, to 
blow hot and cold in the ſame breathl 
There is no doubt, gentlemen, but 
that, if the galley-flaves had got the 
leaſt ſcent of our proviſions, there 
had been an end of * and, faith, 
my cloak is indebted a good candle 
* to the church, However, I have it 
« ſtill, in ſpite of all the Arabs that 
c * to write hiſtories; and when 
© I have worn it ten or twelve years 
© longer, I will ſend it to my little 
© daughter Sancha, io make her a wed- 
© ding:jerkin.'—-" Gentlemen, I ad- 
mit your obſervations are good,” ſaid 
the count; yet, after all, you exiti- 
« ciſe upon trifles,*—* I grant it,“ an- 
ſwered Don Alvaro; but what is it 
you would have us criticiſe? Is there 
© any thing in the book but trifles? 
© Trifles!” replied the count; © I will 
maintain there are in it very ſolid 
matters: though there were | 

© but the curate's and barber's trial af 
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Don Quixote's library, that ſurel 
© muſt be allowed a piece 4 
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and you 


'© on a piece 


"© with too much 


count. 
each book ſeparately; and a 
© or condemns it with admira 


Don 
c that 


barber, ta 
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ec ment, becauſe it 
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gua 


4c ig no great Joſs to you.” 


© vourable to Galatea. 


© and" that th 


you. 


ceive, 
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© fant, acute, and judicious critieiſm.“ 
I allow it to be pleaſant, anſwered 
Don Pedro, © but not acute: what a- 
« cuteneſs is there in ſaying that one 
© book is good, and another navght ?* 
— What do you ſay?* replied the 
© 'The curate criticiſes upon 
lauds 
e taſte 
© and judgment.” — © Right,” quoth 
e&gro, ſmiling; “ and, to make 
god what you w I remember, 
| ing up a book, 
© and opening it, ſays—“ This is the 
Chivalry.”—© I have 
% the honour to be acquainted with 
« 'it,” fays the curate; “ and, if my 
% advice may be followed, it ſhall only 
* be condemned to perpetual baniſh- 
as ſomething of 
© Boyardo's invention, from whom the 
ce chaſte Arioſto borrowed his. As 
* for that Arioſto, adds the curate, 
4 if I meet with him in any language 
*© but his own, he muſt expect no 
« merey. To fay the truth, I have a. 
s great efteemfor him in his own lan- 
„7 Thave him in Italian,” 
© quoth the barber, but I underſtand 
« him not.“ “ So much the better 
* for you,” anſwers the curate; it 
Is this 
© now the curate's wonderful judg- 
© ment? He thinks Arioſto excellent 
© ih Italian, and yet he congratulates 
© the barber for not underſtanding him. 
© You fee the curate contradicts him- 
© ſelf; and T would not adviſe your 
© boaſting of his deciſions any more: 
© for my part, I'make no great account 
© of him; eſpecially ſince he is fo fa- 
He ought to 
have condemned her to the flames, if 
© he would be thought an impartial and 
© Judrcious critick.” ; 
Well, for all that, gentlemen,” 
quoth the count, Benengeli's Don 
ts is an incomparable book. 
All men of wit have approved of it; 
d you had beſt not make yourſelf 
fingular,.“ “ I don't queſtion it, an- 
ſwered Don Pedro; * few men are ſin- 
cere enough to oven themſelves wrong, 
made a falſe judgment 
wit. This is the rea- 
© fon.why many ancient authors ſtill 
© continue in vogue; none will diſown 
their firſt ſentiments.—“ 1 
quoth the count, you read theſe books 
application; and 1 
will warrant there is ſcarce one ad- 


venture in this book, but what you 
find defettive ſomewhere. But a 
leaſt own that the novels are excel. 
lent, and above your criticiſm, 
I ſhall not own that,” anſwered Don 
edro; * and you cannot but grant 
yourſelf, that the ſtory of the ſhep. 
herdeſs Marcella is of a tireſome 
length. Notwithſtanding this, it 
contains no ſtriking incident; and the 
whole of the affair is nothing but that 
the ſaid Marcella had many lovers; 
that ſhe rejected them all, and that her 
cruelty was the death of the ſhepherd 
Chry ſoſtom. Nobody can help feeling 
the infipidity of that ſtory. But now 
you talk of the amorous Chryſoſtom, 
pray let us ſay ſomething of the fine 
verſes that were read at his funeral. 
What do you think of them, gentle. 
* men? Have not they charmed yay? 
—* O, now you put me in mind of 
them, cried Don Carlos, good 
© God! they are but] will not ſay 
« what, ſince they are under the count's 
protection.“ Nay, as for the verſes, 
replied the count, I leave them to 
Benengeli is à very indifferent 
© poet; I never much reliſhed his verſe, 
© But, to return to the novels in Don 
© Quixote, that of the Impertinent Cu- 
© riofity pleaſes me."—* It is well writ- 
ten, quoth Don Pedro; but it is 


e ra Woe = = 


© detached piece, foiſted in, and not 


to the purpoſe.. . That is true, an- 
ſwered the count: * but you know there 
are ſometimes digreſſions which are 
© better than the books themſelves.— 
© No matter for that," faid Don Pedro; 
© it is a fault; and-Benengeli ought to 
© have avoided it, which. might eably 
© have been done without great ſtietch 
© of imagination. As for the ſtory of 
© the captive, and the beautiful Zo- 
© rayda, it is too verboſe; but that is 
© the author's ſtyle. Let us on to that 
£ of Dorothea. That is what I wiſh 
© for,* quoth the count; I defy you to 
© make the leaſt criticiſm upon it. 
There you are miſtaken again, te- 
plied Don Pedro. Do but bear me 


© without prepoſſeſſion. Dorotheatells 


© her ſtory to the curate and his com- 
© pany. She gives them a particulir 


-© account of her misfortunes, in fueh 
© terms as perſuade them ſhe is as full 


© of affliction as her condition deſerves 


And yet, for all this, no ſooner doe 


the curate acquaint her that he de- 


„ ſigns to diſguiſe the barber like! 


c princeſs, in order to ſeduce Don 
Nun 
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t Ovixote back to his village, but ſhe, 
© of her own accord, offers to play that 
« part; aſſuring him that ſhe can do it 
better than the barber. I would fain 
know of you, whether Dorothea, 
under all her misfortunes, was in 4 
ftuat ion to take part in this comedy. 
« When you would have me excule the 
author for theſe errors in judgment, 
ou put me in mind of the admirers 
« of the old maſters in painting. If 
(you tell them, Methinks the co- 
ouring of this piece is not good, 
© they anſwer, That was not the ma- 
« ſter's talent. Aye, but ſay you 
«© ggain, © this attitude is forced; this 
+ ng is ill fore ſhortened; the 
« picture has two different lights;“ 
© it is true, fay they; but that is a 
$ licence they take; the greateſt ma- 
© ſters have done the ſame, Such 
pieces as this are not to he examined 
after this manner; we muſt conhder 
© the connexion, the whole together, 
© and a ſort of I know not what to 
call it, which is altogether divine.“ 


— There is no anſwering what you | 


© ſay," replied Don Alvaro; * and, to 
tell you my opinion of Dorothea's 
© tory, to me it ſeems almoſt all of it 
© remote from probability. I cannot 
believe, that a young maid, genteelly 
' bred; could have the courage and re-. 
* ſolution to put on men's cloaths, and 
* ſerve a peaſant in a frightful moun- 
* tain; nor can I believe, that Doro- 
* thea could live three months with 
* this peaſant, without being diſcover- 
ed. Though her beauty had not be- 
* trayed her, yet ſhe had very long 
© hair, and a great deal of it; and how 
could ſhe hide it under her cap? 
Nor is this all; we never find any 
* body talk all alone in a deſart; muc 
© lefs, ſo loudly as to be heard thirty 
* or forty paces off. And yet Doro- 
* thea does all this. She talks by her- 
* ſelf in the wood; and the curate and 
* his company, though at, a great diſ- 
* tance from her, do not loſe a ſingle 
* word, That may 
* mances, where ſuch wonders are 
* allowed of; but not in comick 
* ones, where all the actions of life are 
to de naturally repreſented. Ithould 
* never have done, ſhould I tell you 
all that diſpleaſes me in this Rory.” 
And what do you think of Car- 
* denio's?* ſaid the count, It has 
* more of probability, anſwered the 
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ranadine. Cardenid does nothing 
hut what is poſſible.—“ Yow are in 
the right,“ quoth Don Pedro; * his 
madneſs is well contrived, and ex- 
cellently delineated. But, however, 
when I find all on a ſudden that he is 
no longer mad, without an intima- 
tion how he came by his wits againz 
that, indeed, is a wonder I do not un- 
derſtand. I fee him perfectly fran- 
tick as ſoon as Don — talks to 
him of romances; and preſently af- 
ter, when he ſees the comedy of the 
Princeſs Micomicona acted, and bears 
a part in it himſelf, he is not moved 
at all, Methinks the author ought 
to have taken ſome notice of this ſud- 
den change; for nothing, had happen- 
ed to Cardenio to reſtore him to his 
right ſenſes: he had not yet found 
his Lucinda. On the contrary, Do- 
rothea's adventures, therecital where. 
of he had heard, and ich bore 

athnity to his own, ſhould have ex- 
cited violent commotion in him; 
and then, again, when he fees Don 
Ferdinand, bis mortal enemy, and 
the cauſe of all his ſufferings, ſhould 
he nor, in all probability, become ab- 
ſolutely furious? What was it that 


had ſo perfectly cured him? I can- | 


not imagine why Benengeli forgot to 
give us an account of that. I am 
willing to forgive him all the imper- 
tinent circumſtances he generally 
thruſts into the relation of every ad- 
venture, provided he does not omit 


thoſe which are neceſſary. Gen- 


tlemen,” ſaid the count, I am al- 
moſt perſuaded - that you are in the 
right; and perceive that books with- 
ont faults are ſcarcer than I ima- 
gined, I proteſt, from this time for- 
ward, I will read witty books with 
more attention, and not give my ap- 
probation ſo haſtily. The diſcourfe 


being ended, they all aroſe from table, 
and adjourned up ſtairs to the painter, 
Sancho followed Don Alvaro's pages, 
and went to dinner with them. 


ſs in heroick ro- 


CHAP, Iv. 


OF QUEEN 'ZENOBIA's' PICTURE» 


AND OF THE EXCITEMENT OF 
SANCHO's LAUGHTER. 


HE dauber had not been at 0 
more than two hours, and yet he 


had laid about bim with his pencil ſo 


luſtily, 
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luftily, that he had not only compleated 


Don Quixote and his Hacked-face prin- 


ceſs, but all the little Cupids into the 
bargain. And, to ſay truth, the whole was 
a+ curiouſly executed as if it had been 
intended for an alehouſe fign. The 
figures were all cripples: the knight of 
La Mancha had unfortunately one leg 
four times larger than the otherę and, 
with reſpe& to Queen Zenobia, beſides 
that her head hung hideouſly awry, her 


- noſe, mouth, and chin, were in imme- 


diate contact. Her hair was magnifi- 
cently frizzled; but in a ſtyle not ill 
ſuited to one of the Furies. The Cu- 
pids, indeed, were ſomewhat leſs de- 
teſtable; but they bore up, in the form 
of garlands, long links of hog-pud- 
dings and fauſages, knotted at proper 
diftances with ſprigs of laurel; orna- 
ments, which, in the painter's judg- 
ment, accorded, infinitely better than 
wreaths of Gowers, with the tripe- 
woman of Alcala. The Granadine 
and his company, not expecting to find 
the princeſs's picture ſo richly decorat- 
ed, had ſome difficulty to preſerve their 
ſeriouſneſs of countenance. The ar- 


tit himſelf was as well difpoſed to 


laugh as any of them. Gentlemen,“ 
faid he, I'muſt requeſt you will ex- 
* amine my performance cloſely, I 


.* flatter myſelf it will not diſpleaſe 


you. — I am amazed,“ anſwered 
Don Carlos, that you could perform 
* fo rarely in fo ſhort a time. — “ You 
* muſt not wonder at that, replied the 
painter: © when a man has ſo much li- 
* berty of thought allowed him, the 
© execution coſts nothing. The bold- 
© eſt and moſt animated ſtrokes are for 
© the moſt part the work of a moment. 
But, gentlemen, what ſay you to 
Don Quixote? Do you think 1 have 
expreſſed him with that noble mien, 
and that auſtere look, for which men 
reſpeR and ladies love him?“ You 
have certainly, anſwered Don Car- 
los: and,. indeed, ſeeing him thus 
* armedat all points, and kneeling be- 
* fore the young and beautiful Zeno- 
bia, a man might well take him for 
the god of war, making humble 
ſuit to the goddeſs Cytherea.'— 
Gentlemen,* quoth Don Quixote, 


* — 


let us rather admire the portrait of the 
queen. How warm and freſh is that 
colouring ! What a noble air in that 
head! How graceful is that face! 1 do 
not think that, among the antiquities 


© of Rome, there is a piece of paintin 

comparable to this portrait: it efface 
© Raphael's Galatea, the Medicean 
Venus, and even that of Titian hin. 
© ſelf. —Yes, Signior Artiſt,” continued 
he, the vigour of your pencil has moſ 
* Wappily realized every perfection the 
imagination can conceive.”=— Sig. 
* nior Don Quixote, replied the pain 

© you — ourſelf affured — he 
the beauty of Queen Zenobia was un. 
* paralleled, I have combined all the 
« peculiar excellences of the moſt cele. 
* brated princeſſes of antiquity to ex. 
« preſs it, I have given her the front 
© of Helen, the mouth and noſe of pe. 
* nelope, the chin of Andromache, 
© Angelica'seyes, Niquea'scomplexion, 
* and the neck of Dido.“ By uniting 
© all theſe,” ſaid Don Quixote, you 
© have repreſented the queen, fuck 23 
© ſhe will appear after that I havediſen. 
© chanted her. God be praiſed!” re. 
plied the painter; © but I pray you, how. 
ever, to take notice of one thing: if 
© the princeſs ſhould chance not to be ſo 
beautiful as I have drawn her, you 
* ſhall anſwer for it yourſelf, ſince! 
© took your word for it; and Ideclarel 
* waſh my hands of that.'— Do nt 
* trouble yourſelf,” replied Don Alvaro; 
4 
4 
4 


you will never ſuffer any diſcredit upon 
that account. The Infanta of the 
Amazons, when difenchanted, will 
be ſtill more beautiful than her pic- 
© ture; for ſhe will then be as charm- 
* ing as ſhe is now frightful.* As he 
finiſhed theſe words, the ſquire to the 
Knight of the Cupids entering the 
room—* Come hither, Sancho, fad 
he, and tell us what you think of 
* theſe pictures.“ The ſquire drew 
near, and began to gaze on them wit 
all his eyes; but, when he had ſurveyed 
all parts very attentively, the garlands 
ſo powerfully tickled his fancy, that be 
burſt into a roar of laughter. * Friend 


" 


Sancho, quoth the count, may u 


* know what it is you laugh at 
© heartily?* The ſquire — no an- 
ſwer; but laughed on, holding his ſdes 
as if they would crack. * Tell us, thou 
© brute," quoth Don Quixote, what t 
© is thou laugheſt at ſo like a madman! 
—* Pray, Sir, be not angry,“ anſwe 
Sancho; I can aſſure you, at this time, 
© I neither laugh at you, nor at the 
« princeſs: it is at thoſe fancies tht 
© ids hold in their hands.'—* Ibe 
lands, you mean?” ſaid Don Vi. 
f 0 


«© TY 
© ga 


ote, © What the devil is there in them 
$ { ridiculous as to cauſe this immo- 
« derate laughter? — * By my. troth, 
« Sir," anſwered the ſquire, tuere is my 
« plaguy cheating fight come in play 
« again! You will never gueſs at what I 
i ſce. Faith, the enchanters are queer 
« wags! Inſtead of thoſe garlands you 
© ſee, they look to me like black-pud- 
dings and ſauſages!' Theſe words 
made the company titter. Sancho, San- 
cho cfied Don Carlos, put on your 
# ſpetacles. Can you then miltake 
© the garlands of myrtle and Jaurel for 
( black-puddings and ſauſages?” — 
Nay, pray, Sir," replied the ſquire, 
© when a man is enchanted, he does 
not ſee as he would, I can aſſure you. 
© If you ſhould tell me they are gar- 
lands ever fo often, I cannot help itz 
for my part, I ſhall ſtill ſee nothing 
but black-puddings; and puddings 
© {0 well painted, that a body would 
# think they could ſpeak !'—* Gentle- 
men," ſaid Don Quixote, Jam glad 
© you are witneſſes yourſelves of this 
© {ſurprizing prodigy. Now let Benen- 
gell taik on, and ſay there are neither 
© enchanters nor enchantments. Is it 
© natural, that what to every one of us 
appears like garlands, ſhould appear 
quite otherwiſe to my ſquire?? All 
the gentlemen allowed that Don Quix- 
ute was in the right, and began to make 
ſport with Sancho's enchantment. The 
knight then deſired his portmanteau 
might be brought, to beltow ſome du- 
cats on the dauber; but the generous 
artiſt, whom Don Alvaro had privately 
laisfied for his trouble, utterly refuſed 
pecumiary compenſationz aſturing Don 
Quixote that the honour of having 
painted the greateſt knight and moſt 
beautiful princeſs in the world, was 
to him, recompence ſufficient. When 


night drew on, two coaches were made 


ready: the count and his brother-in- 
law went into one coach, togetber with 
Don Quixote and his lady; Don Al- 
varo, Don Pedro, and Sancho, got into 
the other; and all departed together for 
the count's houſe.” 


CLAP... 
oer WHAT HAPPENED AT THE 


" COUNT'S HOUSE; or THE AR - 
RIVAL OF THE BLACK SQUIRE; 


profound obeiſance to Don 
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AND OF THE CONQUEST OF THE 
ISLAND OF FORCEMEAT-BALTLS 
BY THE VALOUR OF SANCHO, © 


S ſoon as the count came home, he 
| led Don Quixote and Zgnobia 
into his ſiſter's apartment; where ſeve- 
ral ladies expected them with all the 
impatience natural to women who de- 
ſign to divert themſelves at their neigh- 
bour's coſt. * At length, ladies,“ ſaid 
the count to them; © I have brought 
* you hither the hero of La Mancha, 
© that great and gallant knight, of 
hom you have been told ſo many 
c Wonders.“ The ladies made their 
uixote, 
and received him in the moſt ſerious 
manner they were able; but, when th 
eſpied the icariſied tripewoman, wa 
her gaudy cloaths, her irregular ſhape, 
and weather-beaten phyſiognomy, they 
could not poſſibly withfand an obje& 
ſo ridiculous: they all burſt out a laugh- 
ingz and this threw the gentlemen and 
pages into ſuch a violent fit, that the 
Knight of the Cupids was not at all 
pleated with the harmony. It ſcandal- 
ned him ſo extremely, that, though he 
profeſſed himſelf the moſt devoted ſer- 
vant of the fair-ſex, I cannot tell but 
he might have forgotten that prefound 
reſpect which he naturally bore them, 
if Don Carlos, who was apprehenſive 
of it, had not wiſely ſaid to him—* Don 
Quixote, you perceive theſe fair la- 
© dies have not been informed that 
Queen Zenobia is enchanted z and 
therefore form their judgment from 
© external appearances.* The ladies, 
hearing theſe words, aſſumed ſerious 
countenances, and-made their apologies 
to the knight; who told them, that the 
next day he intended to hegin to main- 
tain the Queen of the Amazons beauty 
againſt all the knights of the court. 
* But pray, Sir Knight,“ ſaid one of 
the Iad:es, © had you pot. better delay 
this till the princeſs-is diſenchanted ? 


«© Methinks the would then be in a 


© better condition to make good the 
© affertion?'—" No, Madam,” anſwered 
Don Quizo'e; for, after her difen- 


all forts oſ per fections, that no knight 
will preſume to maintain his mittreſs 
againſt her. The ſight of her, Ike 
that of the peerleſs Niquea, will over- 
come ſenſe and reaton; and 1 ſbail 
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© not then have the ſatis faction of com- 

* bating for ber beauty; which, I can 

* aſſure you, is a very poignant plea- 

* fure. I therefore lay hold on the 
« preſent opportunity, whilſt * * 
© Zenobia is in a condition that does 
© not deprive me of the hopes of find- 
ing ſome knight who will combat 
me. —* Nay, by my troth," - cried 
Sancho, let thoſe knights come before 
* us! My maſter Don Quixote will, by 
© down-right dint of cuffs with his 
© gauntlet, make them all own that 
1 Madam Zenobia outſtrips all the 
© court-ladies, as well as the mules. 
This ſudden flight ſet them all a laugh- 
ing; and Don Carlos, to bring the 
fquire's hand in, ſaid to him—* Friend 
« Sancho, with your maſter's leave, 
« pray relate to theſe ladies all that has 
6 befallen you ſince you left Saragoſſa.” 
— With all my heart,” quoth Sancho; 
© for J am in very good humour to give 
© the ladies any ſatisfaction.— Take 
© heed, then,” ſaid Don Quixote; * ſpeak 
« withcircumſpettion, and be notguilty 
© of any extravagances.— Nay, faith, 
«© Sir,” replied the ſquire, © I mult tell 
© your adventures? Let me alone; I 
© will go talk like an apothecary; all 
© my ſentences ſhall be words.” Thus 
ſaying, he began the recital of his own 
and his maſter's adventures with ſuch 
quaintneſs and volubility of language, 
as afforded infinite entertainment to the 
ladies. He had not yet finyſhed, for 
he never gave over of his own accord, 
when a Page entered the apartment, and 
announced aloud, that there attended in 
the anti-chamber a perſon extraordi- 
narily habited, and blacker than the 
devil, who deſired to ſpeak with that 
company, Let him come in, ' ſaid 
the count; let us fee what he is, and 
« what he would have.“ The door 
thereupon opened, and in came Don 


Carlos's ſecretary, diſguiſed much af- 


ter the ſame manner as when he per- 
ſonated the ambaſſador at Saragoſſa. 
His face was ſmeared with ſoot; he 
had on a long robe of black velvet;. a 
tall cap adorned with feathers; great 
pendants at his ears; and about his 
neck a vaſt ruff, painted with all the 
colours in the rainbow, and embelliſhed 
with ſeveral chains of gold and ſilver, 
to which hung a prodigious number of 
medals and . he had no 
ſword, but a great dagger hung by his 


ſide. When he entered, he did not pu 
off his cap; but, advancing into the 
middle of the apartment without pay. 
ing deference to any body, he ex. 
claimed —* Princes and princeſſes here 
c 3 you ſce here before you Hz. 
© limet Salducian Micronsfa Morocco 
© the Smoaky, tyrannical governor of 
© the Ifland of the Forcemeat. Balls, 
* diſcreet and only ſquire to the haughty 
© giant Bramarbas Ironſides, King of 
© Cyprus, overſeer of his pleaſures, &t. 
© I come to ſeek the arrogant Knight 
© of La Mancha,.'—* Here he isl' cried 
Don Quixote; * what would you hay: 
with him?' — I come to tell you,” 
ſaid the black ſquire, * that my maſt 
is at preſent at Valladolid; where, in 
© a tournament, he has flain above two 
© hundred knights with a mace of ſtech 
given him by his friend the Moor 
© enchanter, and which 1s the ſame the 
dreadful Giant Brumaleon formerly 
uſed, when in one battle he ſleweight 
thouſand knights-errant. He impa- 
tiently longs to knock out your 
brains; and he will do it whenſoever 
you pleaſe. “ Go back to your mn. 
ſter, anſwered Don Quixote; * bil 
him repair to this fown immediately! 
© That wretch has too long ſullied the 
light of the {un by his execrable life! 
© Be gone without lingering; and tell 
him that he may appear before me 
„With his fatal club, which J fear 
© little as Don Lucidanor of Theſfly 
© did Grind:alaſo's!' — Before I go 
© back,” replied Morocco, * I muſt be 
© revenged of your ſquire Sancho Pan- 
ra. I have been informed that he in- 
* folently vaunts himſelf to be a brave 
© fellow than : if he is in this com- 
© pany, Ichallenge him to ſingle com- 
© bat. Iwill tear his body into a thov- 
© ſapd fragments, and caſt them to be 
* devoured by the birds of the air!' 
Sancho making no anſwer to thele 
threats, but rather ſeeming deſirous to 
hide himſelf behind Don Quixote, it 
count ſaid to him—* How now, Son- 
cho! do not you anſwer theſe me. 
© naces?'—* I am not here at preſent” 
quoth Sancho; * let Mr. Morocco cone 
another time, and perhaps I may be. 
* He may knock at another door, fi 
this is not like, to be opened." 0 
are yuu there * gieg the black ſquit 
you are a hen- d fellow to 6 
you are not here. And you arts 


6 woodcock, 
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4 woodcock,* anſwered Sancho, * to 
« ſay I am here, whether I will or no. 
« By thunder and lightning, if you put 
© me into a paſſion, and I once lay my 
« talons on that hell-cook face, you 
© may have cauſe to remember me the 
« longeſt day you have to live! Take 
my word for it, drunkards do not 
« like dry raiſins. I do not love fool- 
© ing; * and when an old dog ſhews his 
« teeth, the beſt way is to keep off. — 
« Great talkers are commonly little 
« doers, anſwered Morocco; * and I 
© am miſtaken if you accept of my 
challenge. If he did not accept of 
© it,” replied Don Quixote, would he 
© be worthy to be my ſquire?—Chear 
« up, Sancho; let theſe ladies ſee that 
© you are not inferior in valour to any 
« ſquire in the univerſe.*—* Very good, 
Sir!' quoth Sancho; I knew you 
« would not forbear meddling in this 
* buſineſs, Why the plague muſt I 
fight to humour every body? Was it 
for that I liſted myſelf again in 
© knigh:-errantry ? No, marry! I came 
to be your ſquire, to receive my 
wages, and to look after Rozinante 
and your worſhip: and, after all, 
© what do we get by our combats? 
© Why, cracke | crowns, battered jaws, 
© and toſſings in a blanket !'—* Well, 
then, quoth the (moaky ſquire, * ſince 
© your valour is ſo mercenary, and you 
* do not like fighting without profit, I 
© will make a propoſition, which Ithink 
© ouzht to be very acceptable to you. 
* If you overcome me, I will yield up 
© toyou the government of the Iſland 
* of the Forcemeat Balls.” All the 
company approved of the prize; and 
Sancho, encouraged by the hopes of 
gaining it, ſaid to the black ſquire— 
* Maſter Moracco, upon thoſe terms I 
* am even content to fight you, pro- 
* vided it be not with a ſword; for the 
* devil is miſchievous, and we may 
* chance, when we leaſt think of it, to 


run the point into our eyes.'—* That 


* 18to ſay,” cried Morocco, that you 
are afraid of a ſword, Well, then, 
* we will ſay no more of it; neither 


* ought we to make uſe of it, becauſe 


* we are not yet dubbed knights.'— 
* If fo, anſwered the Squire of La 

cha, © we ſurely ought not to of- 
fend againſt the laws of chivalry.— 
Heaven forbid l quoth the ſmoaky 


ſquire; I have obſcrved them as in- 


© violably as Ido my grandmother's in- 
© ſtruftions: and ſa we will endeavour, 
if you pleaſe, to ſatisfy ourſelves with 
* ſimple bayonets.—“ No, nol' cried 
Sancho, * that will not do neither: bayo- 
© nets are too like ſwords; and ill acci- 
* dents may happen!'—"What weapons 
vill you fight with, then?* ſaid Moroc- 
co. What better weaponsthan our caps?* 
anſwered Sancho. We will ſtand 
© at a good diſtance, and throw them 
© atone another; and then it will be bad 
luck if we have much need of lint or 
© plaiſters when the combat is ended.“ 
—* You do not mind what you ſaid,” 
replied the black ſquire: * people would 
think we were in jeſt; and we are not 
© now talking of making ſport, but of 
«© fighting in good earneſt.— Stay till 
next winter, quoth the Squire of La 
Mancha, and we will then pelt one 
© another with ſnow-halls; or elſe let 
© us now fall to fiſticuffs.“ —* Be it at 
© fiſticuſfs,” anſwered Morocco; I am 
© content our difference be ſo decided. 
© The government of my iſland is well 
© enough worth a bout at fiſticuffs: 
© but, before we come to blows, we 
© muſt agree in all points, and ſettle 
© the conditions of the combat, If L 
© am overcome, as I told you, my iſland 
© 1s yours 3 but, if I conquer. you, I 
© will ſhut you up in a tower, where 
© you ſhall be allowed but a pound of 
« bread a week. — If fo, I am of 
© again,” quoth Sancho. Why (o, 
* monſter!” cried Don Quixote. Did 
© you ever hear that the conditions of 
© the combat hindered any from fight- 
© ing? Do not all men fight as if they 
© were ſure to overcome, without re- 
« garding the conditions, though ever 
© fo hard? It is a cuſtom generally re- 
© ceived in knight-errantry. —* 80 
much the worſe, Sir, anſwered San- 
cho; “it is good to look before one 
« leaps.” A man mult think he may 
loſe when he fits down to play; but 
eſpecially we, who have ſuch dogged 
ill luck, that, for the moſt part, we 
come off but lamely, D'ye mark, 
Sir, though my hands are as good as 
another's, I can aſſure you I do not 
make too ſure of the victory; and, 


end in the tower and the pound of 
| bread; and then, hang me! I had 
rather the devil had taken the iſland, 
and all the governors it has had fince 

Y'3. * the 


for aught I know, the battle mighę 
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the two thieves died! Go to, fear 
nothing, my ſon,” ſaid Don Quixote. 
If you have the ill fortune to be over- 
come, I ſwear to you, before all the 
princeſſes here preſent, that I will 
force the King of Cyprus to reſtore 
you to me ſafe and found! That ſhall 
be the firſt condition of my combat,” 
Sancho, encovraged by this promife, at 
length reſulved on aStion. Then the 
two ſquires divided the field of battle 
betwixt them; and, running together, 
began to give one another ſome hard 


| bangs: but the victory did not long 


continue dubious, the Squire of La 
Mancha had ſcon the advantage; for 
the ſecretary, being a tender youth, 
was more ſenſible of the blows than his 
adverſary, who was ſtrong and hardy. 
Preferring, therefore, the ſurrender of 
his ifland to any additional pummell- 
ing, after enduring four or 10 ſound 
cuffs, he demanded a ceſſation; which 
being granted—* I perceive,” ſaid he, 
© that the immortal gods favour my 
enemy. I was in hopes he would 
have fallen by my valour; and I 
thought to have kept him to a ſort of 
diet that would have brought him to 
a delicate ſhape; but, ſince the gods 
will have him to continue round and 
fat, that he may at laſt die of an 
apoplexy, it would be to no purpoſe 
to oppole the Divine Will, I there- 
fore give over the battle, and confeſs 
myſelf conquered.*—* Then your 
© ifland is mine?“ cried Sancho. It 
© belongs of right to you, anſwered 
the black ſquirez © and you may take 
© poſſeſſion of it when you pleaſe; I 
© only deſire time to remove my effects.) 
— What the devil is the meaning of 
c all this?” ſaid the victorious ſquare, 
Is an ifland then to be won at the firſt 
caſt of the dice? Dces a man become 
a governor in the twinkling of an 
eye? Am I drunk or aſleep? I am 
ſenſible 1 have not ſupped yet, and 
that J have received ſome cuffs with 
the iſt !.“ Be not ſurprized, fon 
Sancho!* cried Pon Quixote; * iflands 
and empires are gained no otherwiſe 
in knight-errantry. Do not you re- 
member, when the hardſhips and fa. 
tigues of this profeſſion cauſed you to 
* murmur, that I uſed to bid you have 
c patience, and that you would one day 
6 reap the fruits of your labour, The 
gay is come at laſt; you are a gover- 
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© nor! Now you cannot but own, that 
* when knights promiſe their ſquires 
© iſlands, they do not promiſe more 
© than they can perform. Nay, pray, 
Sir, ' replied Sancho, © do not miſtef, 
© yourſe]f; it was not you that gave me 
© this government; I have earned it by 
* my own induſtry, and you have con. 
© tributed ncthing towards it, unle{ 
* you mumbled over ſome ſhort prayei 
© for my intention. But who the deuce 
Would have thought that I ſhould 
© make my fortune at fiſticuffs! | 
© have given above a thouſand in my 
© time that never turned, to any mon 
© account than if I had thrown them 
© into the water. I find by my hand 
© a man muſt know on whom he be. 
© ſtows them: there lies all the cun. 
ning. What was I the better the 
© other night for giving the mule-dri. 
© ver two bangs ? I was never the richer 
© for it; but this bout I have thraſhed 
good corn, Come of it what will, 
* Sancho Panza is a governor! Well, 
© 1 will even make much of myſelf, 
© tumble about the ducats with a ſho- 
« vel, and laugh at the ſhorn and ſhay- 
© en!' Theſe words he accompanied 
with the moſt extravagant tokens of 
exultation. Every one felicitated him 
on his conqueſt, and addreſſed him by 
no other title but—* My Lord Gover- 
s nor?” 

When it was ſupper-time, and the 
company had adjourned into the room 
where the cloth was laid, the count 
ſaid to the ladies—* I believe, fair 
« princeſſes, you will not refuſe our 
© new governor Sancho to eat with us; 
© yon know we are bound to honour 
© him; and it would not be good man- 
ners to ſend him to eat with our ſer- 
© vants,'—" No, indeed!* anſwered one 
of the ladies; and, to honour bim 
* the more compleatly, I am of op. 
* nion that he ſup apart with the moſt 


beautiful and the greateſt lady in 


company; I mean, the * of ihe 
* Amazons: for all the Jadies here 
© know their inferiority too well to 
equal themſelves with ſuch a prit- 
© ceſs,*: This contrivance was gene- 
rally approved of, eſpecially by the la· 
dies, who, though deſirous of keeping 
vp the diverſion, yet could not endure 
ſuch a mean creature as Barbara ſhould 
fit by them. Don Quixote took tht 


thing as it was laid, and looked 15 
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the preference they gave his tripe-wo- 
man, as A piece of juſtice they could 
not refuſe her. A little table was 
brought accordingly, with two plates; 
which Sancho perceiving — * Come, 
Madam Queen, ſaid he to Zenobia, 
let us fit down without any ceremo- 
ny: we ſhall he better pleaſed to ſup 
© together than with all thoſe gentle- 
© men and ladies; for we ſhall not be 
« obliged to eat little bits, and todrink 
© by rule and meaſure.* Barbara, 
though naturally impudent enough, 
could not but be a little out of coun- 
tenance to ſee herſelf made the laugh- 
ing · ſtock of the company: but ſhe was 
not come ſo far to recant; and there- 
fore, following Sancho's example, ſhe 
fat down at the little table. Don 
Quixote, the gentlemen, and the la- 
dies, placed themſelves about the great 
one; and, when they were all ſeated, 
the black ſquire, who was ſtill preſent, 
faid to Don Quixotz—* Farewel, Sir 
© Knight! I am going back to Valla- 
© dolid, to carry my maſter your an- 
ſwer.— Stay, Mr. Morocco,” cried 
Sancho; © give me ſome account of my 
© iſland before you go: I muſt be in- 
formed how the people live there, '— 
© That is but reaſonable,* anfwered 
the black ſquire: © and, to ſatisfy your 
© curiofity, I muſt tell you, in the firſt 
place, that learning Aourithes in your 
* ifland; there are great men, who un- 
© derftand Greek, Arabick, Hebrew, 
* Syriack,-and High-Dutch. There 
© are rare aſtrologers; who, in the 
night time, put on their ſpectacles to 
* ſtar-gaze, and know exactly when it 
is night and when it is day. There 
* are curious perſons, who have ſo far 
* dived into nature, that they have 
* diſcovered the ſecret of r. four 
© ounces of gold to two, and of con- 
* verting conſiderable revenues into 
* ſmoak and coals, Beſides, you have 
* abundance of poets in your ifland, 
* who write elegies, ballads, ſongs, 
* ſonnets, ſatires, rondeaus, and tra- 
* gedies in rhime.'—* As for the po- 
* ets,” ſajd the ſquire of La Mancha, 
* 1 will give them whole handfuls of 


gold and filver to write verſes for me, - 


ove them ſo dearly.'—* Take heed 

* what you deſign to do,“ faid Don 
uſxote;z be moderate in your pre- 
* ſents: posts muſt be fed, but not fat- 
gened 3 for wealth lays the Muſes to 
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© ſleep inſtead of rouzing them. 
* Sir,” replied the ſquire, when you 
are king of Cyprus, or emperor of 
Trabizond, you may do as you 
pleaſe: for my part, I will pay down 
upon the nail for what I beſpeak, that 
it may not be ſaid in my iſland that IL 
do not give labourers their hire. IL 
ſhould be very ſorry to get that ill 

name; governors have bad ones e- 
nough beſides: in ſhort, had you paid 
the Arab who wrote your hiſtory, he 
would not have told ſo many fooliſh 

tales of you.”'—* I do not value bis 
impoſtures, anſwered Don Quixotez 
they are too groſs to make any im- 
« preſſion upon men of ſenſe,'—" Ay, 
© but, Sancho, ſaid Don Alvaro, 
© you do not confider that if you re- 
© ward the poets, they will hide your 
© faults, and will ſay nothing but the 
© beſt of you.'—* Nay, faith,“ quoth 
Sancho, I do not deſign to pay them 
for ſpeaking ill of me!—By your 
talk, gentlemen, one would think 
that poets were never to write but to 
abuſe folks. Why, pray, are they 
not bound, as well as others, te 
conceal their neighbours faults, ra- 
© ther than to ſcandalize them?* The 
ladies were wonderfully pleaſed with 
this diſcourſe, and could not but ad- 
mire Sancho's ſimplicity, and his ma- 
ſter's judgment; for he reaſoned with 
ſuch propriety that it ſeemed incompre- 
henſible how ſuch a perſon could be 
the greateſt madman in Spain. The 
new governor, whilſt he fatisfied his 
curioſity, failed not to ſtuff his car- 
caſe; and it was whimſical enough to 
ſee him, with his chaps crammed full, 
queſtioning the vanquiſhed ſecretary. 
Mr. Morocco, quoth he, * pray tell 
© vs what ſort of humoured women are 
© they in my iſland? Are they always 
ſpinning or lace- weaving?” —* 0 
no!* anſwered the black ſquire; they 
love their pleaſure too well totake Fd 
much pains: they are not reſtrained 
as the faſhion is in this country; they 
enjoy an unbounded liberty: But, 
to give them their de, they make 
very good uſe of it. Every body 
commends their behaviour: none but 
their huſbands find fault with it. 
Why do they complain?” quoth San. 
cho. Do not they find their dinner 
ready when they come home? Or do 
their wives look ſour upon them? 


Quite 
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© Quite contrary,” replied Morocco; 
© it is becauſe they find the cloth laid, 
* and their wives in too good a hu- 
* mour; it is that vexes them. Ma- 
© dam's good-humour puts Maſter out 
© of humour. —* Thoſe are mere block - 
© heads of huſbands, cried the ſquire 
of La Mancha, to be angry at what 
* they ought to be pleaſed with."— 
© You are in the right,” replied the 
ſmoaky ſquire: * and the worſt of it is, 
© that theſe blockheaded huſbands have 
© no more wit than to make their com- 
© plaints to the courts of juſtice; and 
© the judges are ſo barbarous as to lock 
© up their wives.'—* Ch, ho!' quoth 
Sancho; then there are judges in my 
government, too?" That there are, 
© I can aſſure you, anſwered Moroc- 
co; * and very learned ones: why they 
* underſtand their buſineſs ſo well, that 
© they try cauſes faſt aſleep; and, as 
© falt aſleep as they are, they know 
£ how to ruin whole families.'”—* 0 
* the knaves!' cried our governor; * do 
© not they think they ſhal] pay for it 
« when they are dead ?'—* Not at all,” 
faid the black ſquirez * that does not 
© at all diſturb their conſciences.— 
« Nay, they are right, quoth Sancho: 
© after all, there is no great harm in 
that; for I have heard the prior of 
« Toboſo ſay, that all the harm we do 
ia our ſleep is forgiven us. And yet 
the families are nevertheleſs ruined. 
O thoſe curſed vermin of judges! 
Cannot I drive them all out of m 

land ?*-" Why wonld you bani 

them?* quoth Don Carlos. Body 
o'me}1* cried Sancho, * do not ycu 
ſee the reaſon, as wellas I? When I 
am grown rich with long governing 
in my government, thoſe ſparks need 
only fall a ſnoring, and my family 
goes to the dogs. By my faith, it is 
not worth while to lie whole nights 
in woods, to endure heat and cold, 
and to dance in a blanket, to gain 
iſlands, if the governors muſt walk 
out again with only a ſtaff in their 
hand! Who the devil would defire 
to be a governor at that rate? I am 
ſuce my aſs would not.'—* Mir. Go- 
vernor,* faid the black ſquire, © you 
put yourſelf into a heat without 
cauſe: the governor is above all the 
judges. Whatever wealth be has, 
and howſoever he got it, he 1s only 
accountable in the other world; and 
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* the judges cannot take. one farthin 

from him, though they ſnored all the 
days of their life.”—" Why did not 
© you tell me ſo, then?“ anſwered the 
ſquire of La Mancha: * provided the 
« judges and I have no controverſy 
we ſhall agree well enough. Da. 
mond cuts diamond. ' hey nee{ 
only let me govern as I pleaſe, an 
I will let them ſnore their belly, full. 
The count's ſiſter, who had not ſpoken 
before, ſaid—“ Mr. Governor, I & 
not hear you aſk whether there ar 
© any phyſficians in your iſland,” 
* Ave, faith,” quoth Sancho, I had 
like to have forgot the beſt!—Te 
© me, Mr. Morocco, whether there 
* are any good phyſicians in my go. 
„vernment, for I ſhall want then 
© totrim my beard and hair. —“ Hex. 
« pected you would aſk this queſtion, 
anſwered the black ſquire: I can 2. 
© {ure you it is a pleaſure to be ſick in 
your iſland. The phyſicians there 
are all Machaons, Eſculapivs's, and 
Galens, There is one of them ha 
moſt divine medicines, and talks like 
an oracle of all diſtempers: I muſt 
needs tell you a wonderful cure of 
his. A preſident falling one day in. 
to à pleuriſy as he was giving judg- 
ment, ſix phyſicians were ſent for: 
this wonderful man was one of them. 
They ſaw the patient; preſcribed 
their medicines; he took them all; 
his diſtemper encreaſed; and he was 
at death's door, Well, what came 
of it? Five of the phyſicians gave 
him over; and concluded, he would 
not outlive Sunday. Our great man 
was left alone; and, by his wonder. 
ful ſkill, the preſident did not die til 
Monday.“ — “ Pox take it!” quot 
Sancho, * you have made a fool of mt 
here: I would have ſworn that great 
phyſician had quite cured the prek- 
dent.'—* Nay, that is another mat- 
ter, ſaid Morocco. God take mt! 
if the phyſicians could work ſoch 
cures as thoſe, I would never make i 
jeſt again of their bad medicines, nor 
© their good Latin.“ Sancho put ſere- 
ral other queſtions to the fecretary; 
which the wiſe Aliſolan does not mer. 
tion in his memoirs, perhaps becauſe 
he did not know them; or elſe it mij 
be becauſe he did not think them fit i 
be inſerted in ſuch a grave hiſtory # 
the preſent, | 
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| 
8 CHAP. VI. 
i 
he er THE RESOLUTION THAT WAS 
he TAKEN CONCERNING QUEEN ZE- 
y, NOBIA, UNKNOWN TO DON QUIX- 
FR OTE, AND OF THE ADVENTURE 
ed OF THE SERENADE. 
"4 
l. HEN the company had ſupped, 
en the black ſquire diſappeared, 
d0 and the ladies drew round the Amazon 
Ire rinceſs, being deſirous to hear her 
my talk a little. Madam Queen Zeno- 
ad bia, ſaid the count's filter, © pray in- 
ell «© form us why you are fo ſilent: you 
re « have not ſpoken one word all this 
b. « ſupper-time. Is your enchantment 
n the cauſe of it? Or do the Amazons 
1. © uſe to eat like Carthuſians?—“ Ma- 
5, © dam,” quoth Barbara, when I am 
. among people of my own rank, I 
in © talk as well as another; but little ones 
ere * muſt be ſilent before the great ones; 
nd © for I have always heard it ſaid, that 
12s © the beſt thing a mean perſon can ſay, 
ke © is not ſo good as the worlt that comes 
uit from quality,'—* By my faith,” cried 
of Don Carlos, the princeſs is in the 
n. right! A ſcurvy pun, or an old quib- 
g ble from a great lord, is admired; 
*: © when at the tame time keen wit in an 
m. ordinary man is not taken notice of.” 
ed — That is true, ſaid Don Pedro de 
Il; Luna; * it fares with great lords and 
yas indifferent people, juſt as it does with 
me © ancient and modern authors: every 
ve line the ancients have written is cried 
1d * up, and their very faults pals for 
7 a : 4 
jan * beauties; all the moderns write is 
er © damned, and their beauries are look - 
ul Ned upon as faults.—“ Gentlemen,” 
th ſaid Don Carlos's filter, © pray let us 
me lay afide morality, if you pleaſe. 
eat * Will you allow us the liberty to talk 
4. * awhile with Queen Zenobia in pri- 
at- * vate? We have ſomething of moment 
ne! * to ſay to her.“ The gentlemen im- 
ich mediately retired, with Don Quixote 
ei and Sancho, to the other end & the 
vor apartment, where they fell into diſ— 
ſe- courſe concerning Eramarbas. The 
5 ladies then deſiced Barbara to give 
Ne them an. account of her misfortunes, 
le which ſhe did in ſuch language as was 
"5 lultciently entertaining. After the 
10 had amuſed themſelves Jong enou þ 
as with the poor creature, they began tg 


- 
- 


pity her; and the count's hiter, being 
; Waritably inclined, ſaid to her. Well, 


-- 
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good woman, by what you have told 
us, we find you are like the players, 
who wiſh the play over that they may 
go and receive their money, I per- 
ceive you only wait for the fifty du- 
cats which Don Quixote has promiſed 
Jos and you will go back to Alca- 
a; and, it being the ſame thing to 
* whether you have. them from 

im, or from another, I will give 


c 

« 

c 

4 

c 

c 

4 

4 

c 

4 

them to you this moment, upon con- 

© dition you will be gone to-morrow 
morning. before Don Quixote or 
Sancho are awake.“ —“ I deſire no 
better, quoth Barbara; * for, though 
© I have been a queen but five or fix 
© days, I can affure you Jam as weary 
© of it, as if Thad been ſo all the days 
* of my life. All heads will not fic 
© one cap, I find, I am fitter to fry 
* tripe for the {ſcholars of our univer- 
* ſity, than to come to court to ſtrut 
aud trick myſelf, out among the gen- 
„try.“ As Barbara ſpoke thus, the 
count's fiſter took out her purſe; and, 
putting it into the other's hand, with- 
out being ſeen by Don Quixote, or his 
ſquire, ſaid to her—* Here, good wo- 
man, there are ſixty ducats in it; B 
give them you; but be ſure you be 
gone to-morrow morning.'—* I pro- 
* mile you I will, Madam,“ anſwered 
Hacked Face, and that is enough; 
for, God be praiſed! I was never 
* worle than my word to any body.” 
The count's ſiſter then beckoned Don 
Alvaro, and told him the agreement 
ſhe had made with Zenobia, The 
Granadine, who was not at all ſorry to 
get rid of her, undertook to manage 
her departure. The time now growing 
late, Don Pedro, the count, and Don 
Cirlos, efcorted home thole ladies who 
did not belong to the houſe; whilſt 
Don Alvaro, in another carriage, ac- 
companied Zenobia, Don Quixvie, and 
Sancho, They were not above half 
way on their road, when they heard a 
confuſed found of guitars and theor- 
boes. They ſtopped the coach, to diſ- 
cover what it meant; and, looking out 
at the windows, that they might liſten 
the better, diſtinctly heard the follow-. 
ing words ſung by a tolerably good 
voice, and pleaſingly accompanied 


© THE God of Love ſorſakes the ſkies, 
Jo my poor breaſt to fix his reign, 
© And takes bis itation in your eyes; 
haus tend'ting all reſitance vain. 
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© Like Venus proud, like Venus fair, 

© You've all her conqu'ring arts and charms; 
6. He'd take you for ber by your air, 

But that you're proof againſt his arms. 


When the gentleman had done ſing- 
Ing, the inſtruments ceaſed, which 
made the Granadine and the knight 
conclude that the ſerenade was ended. 
It is pity,” ſaid Don Alvaro, that 
© we came ſo late, and miſſed of the 
© beginning. This was a good con- 
, © cert, and well performed.*—* Truly,” 
anſwered Don Quixote, the mufick 
© was excellently fitted to the words, 
© which are gallant and ſprightly, and 
© have the true ſpirit of the ancients.” 
Leet us liſten a while, quoth Tarfe; 
I hear the inſtruments tuning: they 
will ſing again.“ Accordingly, the 
ſame voice began again as follows 


© Arm'd as you are with chilling frowns, 
© Newlove thoſe very frowns inſpire; 

© The faireſt form that nature owns, 
© We cannot, ſure, too much admire,” 


The faireſt form that nature owns!” 
cried Don Quixote, in a fury. What 
© then will become of Queen Zeno- 
© hia?* As he uttered theſe words, he 
threw open the coach-door; and, leap- 
ing out, in ſpite of Don Alvaro's ef- 
forts to hold him, drew his ſword, and 
ran at the ſerenaders. Where is 
that raſh man,* cried he, *who darcs 
ſay his miſtreſs is the faireſt form that 
nature owns? Know, knight, there 
is not a princeſs in the world compa- 
rable with Queen Zenobia, who is 
the phoenix of beauty, and the moſt 
perfect work of nature, ſmce her ſo- 
vereign power has made me her cap- 
tive, and ſubdued all the faculties of 
my ſou! by her royal perfections! 
Grant then, that your lady is infe- 
rior to her, or expect to receive the 
puniſhment due to your preſump- 
tion!* This extraordinary faluta- 
tion, and the furious geſtures of him 
who uttered it, filled the hearts of the 
muſicians with terror, inſomuch that 
the whole band, who came not thither 
with any ſtomachs to fighting, took to 
their heels, and made off with their 
guittars and theorboes as expeditiouſly 
as poſſible. The gentleman who gave 
the ſerenade was lett alone; and, heed. 
leſs of the mad language he had juſt 
heard, drew his ſword, He was too 
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much concerned at the diſappointment 
of his, concert, to parley with or 
knight, and was juſt going to thruſt x 
him, when he perceived that Don Quiz, 
ote, inſtead of ſtanding upon his guard, 
made up cloſe, with his arm lifted up, 
to cleave him down; and therefore he 
thought better to fight retiring; but, a 
the ſame time that he warded off the 
cuts, he made ſuch home-thruſts, that, 
had not the knight been in armour, he 
had ſoon put a final period to all his ad. 
ventures. | Don Alvaro, who had fol. 
lowed Don Quixote, did all he could to 
part them, but in vain. At length, 
the knight of the ſerenade, perceiving 
he made ſo many home-thruſts to ng 
— —— and that his (word met with 
reſiſtance, cried ont—* Coward, thou 
art certainly in armour, or I had long 
* fincereached thy heart!“ Don Quix- 
ote, hearing theſe words, ſtopped ſhort, 
and anſwered—* Why, then, have you, 
© knight, indifcreetly left your armour 
behind you? Truly, I thought you 
were in armour as well as myſelf: the 
darkneſs of the night may excuſe me, 
Stay, I will diſarm; and we will 
then put an end to our combat, ac. 
cording to the rules of chivalry, 
Don Quixote de la Mancha never 
yet fought with odds! I ſhould be 
«ſhamed of victory, were it gained 
by any other means than by my va- 
lour.* The ſerenading gentleman, 
hearing the name of Don Quixote, 
was a little ſtartled; and aſked the Gra- 
nadine, whether that was really the 
ſame Don Quixote de la Mancha whoſe 
hiſtory was then ſo much in vogue: 
© It 1s himſelf in perſon,” anſwered 
Don Alvaro; * the very true original: 
he is come to the court of Spain, 
there to defend Queen Zenobin's 
beauty, for he is fallen in love with 
it: and, thereſore, you mult not 
think it ſtrange if he cannot endure 
to hear your lady ſtiled the moſt 
beautiful object in nature; for, 
though vou only aſſerted this in ſing- 
ing, you know very wel] that knights- 
errant will not allow of ſuch ſongs. 
—* Nay, ſince it is Don Quixote de l 
Mancha, ſaid the ſerenader, * I for- 
© give him for ſpoiling my concert, 
© which I ſhould not eaſily do to ano- 
ther. — That is not enough,“ abt 
ſwered Don Quixote; © you mult own 
© that Queen Zenobia is a more ac- 


compliſhed beauty than your lady. — 
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t f am content, ' replied the ſerenading 
tleman; but then you muſt grant 
© that, next to your miſtreſs, mine 
t outdoes all the ladies in the world: 
that will fatisfy us both.'—* What 
« you require of me is very extraordi- 
© nary,” faid Don Quixote; © but no 
« matter, I may grant that without 
« any offence to m princeſs: beſides, 
« fitice you durſt fight me without ar- 
© mour, I take you for one of the moſt 
© valiant knights In the univerſe; and 
* conſequently your miſtreſs muſt be 
© ſyrprizingly beautiful. And there- 
fore, in honour to your extraordinary 
« yalour, I admit that your lady is the 
© moſt beautiful perſon in the world, 
© next to Queen Zenobia, who is be- 
© yond all compariſon or paralle],”— 
© And I, in return, confeſs,” anſwered 
the ſerenader, that my miſtreſs is not 
© ſo beautiful as Queen Zenobia, to 
© whom I wiſh all happineſs, though 
have not the honour to know her.” 
After this reciprocal acknowledgment, 
the ſwords were put up, and ſeveral 
compliments paſſed betwixt them; the 
ſerenading knight then went home; and 
Don Quixote and the Granadine, re- 
turning to the coach, did the ſame, 


C HAP. VII. 


OF QUPEN ZENOBIA'S DEPARTURE, 
AND DON FERDINAND DE PERAL- 
TA'S ARRIVAL AT MADRID. 


HE bright Aurora was now 
emerging from her watery bed, 
and her radiance had already diſpelled 
the darkneſs of the night, when the 


beautiful Queen of the Amazons aroſe; 
" impatient to return into her own coun - 


try to fry tripe. Whilſt the was dreſ- 
ling, Don Alvaro came himſelf in his 
night-gown to acquaint her that it was 
time to depart, She went down into 
the court; where, finding her mule 
ready, ſhe mounted, and ſet out for 
Alcala, before Don Quixote and his 
Da, were awake. — O unfortunate 

night of the Cupids! where are your 
thoughts at this moment? Whilſt you 


indolently reſign yourſelf to flumber, 


inconſtant and cruel fortune robs you 


of the dear object of your defires! 


hat affliction awaits your arouzimg! 


What deſperation will be your deſfi- 


vy! Leſs did the inconſolable Mene- 
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laus bewail the heart - breaking depar- 
ture of his Helen, than you will that of 
your tranſmographied princeſs! Don 
Alvaro, having diſpatched theAmazon, 
retired to bed again; and, after reſting 
ſome hours, ſent to acquaint Don Car-- 
los, the count, and Don Pedro, that 
he waited to regale them with a new 
ſcene of pleaſantry, They did not 
long delay their appearance. When 
they arrived—* Gentlemen," ſaid he, 
vou muſt underitand that Barbara is 
departed; I ſent her off privately this 
morning, We fhall now fee our 
knight-errant in a rare agitation; I 
am confident he muſt be vaſtly di- 
verting.“ He had ſcarce ſpoken theſe 
words before he eſpied Sancho coming 
from his maſter's chamber. * Good- 
* morrow, Mr. Governor,” ſaid he, 
what news have you for us? How 
fares Don Quixote to-day ?'—* He is 
very well,” anſwered the ſquire; and, 
by the ſame token, defigns this day, 
5 dinner, to defend Madam Ze- 
nobia's beauty before the court, He 
ſays that there ſhall be a high pillar 
raiſed in the Great Square, to which 
the queen's picture ſhall hang; and 
then there ſhall be a challenge poſted 
up, and then this thing, and then the 
other thing but hold, gentlemen, 
here he comes: he will tell youthe reſt 
himſelf; for I am going to the kitchen 
to find out the little limping cook, my 
very good friend, who waits to give 
me my breakfaſt.” The gentlemen 
ſaluted Don Quixote; anc, when he 
had returned their ſalute, he ſaid 
Gentlemen, I came to aſk Don Al- 
© yaro's advice; but, ſince I find you 
© here, I will conſult with you all, I 
© know not whither I ought to begin 
the maintainance of Queen Zenobia's ' 
© beauty this very day, or whether I 
© had better ſtay till I have overcome 
the King of Cyprus. Pray, give me 
* your opinion upon this?* The gen- 
tlemen conſulted together; and, con- 
trary to the cuſtom of moſt conſulta- 
tions, were all of one mind; to wit, 
that Bramarbas ought to be ſubdued _ 
priorto any other conſideration. Whilſt 
they were giving the reaſons for their 
opinion, one of the Granadine's pages 
came and told Don Pedro, that a young 
gentleman, whoſe name was Don Cæ- 
lar, enquired for him. © Gentlemen,” 
ſaid Don Pedro, I beg leave to bring 

2 you 
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you acquainted with this young man, 
ho is my pupil in military matters: 
© the king has given him a poſt under 
© me att head of his army againſt 
* 'the Moors; and at two and twenty 
« years of age he is a general officer, 
© and has gained the reputation of an 
excellent commander,-Don Alvaro, 
© will you give me leave to introduce 
© him?* Tarfe declared he ſhould be 
proud- of his . and Don 
Cæſar was accordingly ſhewn into the 
apartment. Having embraced all the 
gentlemen, he at laſt went up to the 


knight; and, opening his arms to receive 


him—* Don Quixote,“ quoth he, I 
© am heartily glad to ſee you! How 
* now, Don Cæſar, cried Don Pe- 
dro; © are you acquainted with the 
* knightof La Mancha ?'—* Acquaint- 
ed with him!” replied Don Cæſar; 
I owe him the greateſt obligations in 
the world. It is not above two days 
ſince he ſaved my life; and to him 
alſo I am indebted for the diſcovery 
of my origin, which, otherwiſe, per- 
haps, I might have remained in igno- 
rance of for ever.” Don Quixote, 
obſerving Don Pedro ſurprized at theſe 
wards, {or to him—* Yes, Don Pe- 
* dro, it was I who had the good for- 
© tunetoprevent the fatal ſtroke which a 
© murderer aimed at this young gen- 
© tleman, whom you are no longer to 
© call Don Cæſar, but Don Ferdinand 
de Peralta, as being brother to the 
© beautiful Engracia, and fon to the un- 
© fortunate Don Ferdinand, who pe- 
© © riſhed in the mighty fleet which King 
Philip fitted out againſt England. 
O Heavens! cried Don Pedro, © what 
is this you tell us, Don Quixote?“ 
Is it poſſible, that this young peaſant, 


the illuſtrious family of the Peral- 
tas? and that we can no longer ac- 
© cuſe Heaven of having denied noble 
„birth to one whoſe vatour and con- 
duct ſo well merited it?ꝰ - But, pray, 
added he, turning to Don Cæſar, tell 
us how you came to diſcover your 
© origin? My friendſhip requires this 
© relation of you; and it will be a great 
© ſatisfaction to all the gentlemen pre- 
© ſent.” Hereupon Don Ferdinand re- 
lated the. adventure of the robbers; the 
diſcoveries made by him whom. Don 


Quixote had wou the hiſtory of 


. * 4 


to whom I have been a father, is of 
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Engracia; and, finally, all that paſt 
at 'Torrefva., The company liſtened to 
him with great attention; and, whey 
he had ended, began to aſk ſome other 
queſtions. Some defired to learn who 
it was that wounded Don Chriſtophe, 
and Don Quixote, as the avenger cf 
forſaken damſels, demanded tidings at 
Engracia. Inform me, I beſcech yu, 
Don Ferdinand,” quoth he, has Don 
Chriſtopher done juſtice to your ſiſter? 
I would fain know, likewiſe, whe. 
ther you have put a ſtop to the jndil. 
ſoluble engagement which that can. 
lier was about to contract with Donn 
Anna de Montoya. I remember, 
when your uncle Don Diego de Pe. 
ralta mentioned that marriage to you, 
you appeared greatly agitated ; and, 
if I miſtake not, love had as great 
a ſhare in your diſorder as honour, 
—* You are not miſtaken, Sir Knight, 
1 Don Ferdinand; I have been 
long in love with that lady. Godd 
God! cxied Don Pedro, * what do 
© I hear? How can I learn ſo many 
* ſurprizing accidents in one day! 
Could you be in love, Don Ferdi 
© nand, with the daughter of Don Ber- 
* trand de Montoya, my intimate 
© friend, and conceal your paſſion from 
© me?'—* Do not take it ill of ne, 
anſwered Don Ferdinand; the thought 
that I was ſon to Mary Ximenez quite 
* overwhelmed me; 1 judged that! 
© could never ſofficiently conceal ſo 
« preſumptuous a paſſion, and that you 
*.would be the firſt to condemn me. 
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No, no, replied Don Pedro; I ſhould 


not have condemned you. Thougi 
© you were the ſon of a peafant, con- 
* {idering the extraordinary valour you 
* diſplayed in Flanders, Don Bertrand 
© might well have given you his daugh- 
ter without any degradation. There 
is nothing, I mult ſay, above you 
© merits.* This extraordinary com 
mendation from a perſon of Don Pe- 
dro's character, highly prejudiced the 
count, Don Carlos, and the Granadine, 
in favour of the youthful Ferdinand. 
They beſought him to recount the hiſ- 
tory of his life; and Don Quixote, 
touched with the ſame curioſity, ſeconded 
their requeſt, Don Ferdinand yieldel 
to their entreaty; and, ſeeing them | 
ſeated, and ready to liſten to him, bt 
began his relation in theſe terms. 
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CHAP, VIII. 


THE STORY OF DON FERDINAND 
' DE PERALTA., 


—_———— 0 -—< -< *” war” 


4 HE ruffian, who murdered my 


— 
oy 


left me at Torreſva, under the care 
« of Mary Ximenez; that good wo- 
«© man, as ſhe continued to ſuckle me, 


= x” 


— 
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A « conceived for me, inſenſibly, a real af- 
. « feftion. Far from r any re- 
. « ward for nurfing me, her chief fear 
12 « was leſt I hould be taken out of her 
T, hands by my parents. She therefore 
e. © gave out that I was her own ſon, and 
1 © bred me up in the ſame belief; ſo that, 


except ſome few particular perſons 
© who knew her family, and whom ſhe 
© had earneſtly entreated to keep the 
© ſecret, all the village was under the 
« ſame error. As ſnhe was ignorant of 
© my real name, ſhe gave me that of a 
© ſon ſhe had loſt: this, perhaps, ſhe 
did to deceive herſelf; that, if poſſible, 
© ſhe might bring herſelf to credit the 
* impoſition ſhe praftiſed upon others. 
© But whatever ſhe could do to debaſe 
* my ſpirit to her own condition, and 
* to breed me up a peaſant, nature was 
above all her endeayours; and my 
E © generous inclinations diſcovered the 
* nobility of my birth. I was better 
* pleaſed to ſee a ſword than a ſhep- 
g herd's hook. In ſhort, I hated all 
* country employments; and by the 
* time I attained the age of fourteen 


=—_ © 
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* tient of fuch a deſpicable way of life, 
* I refolved to run awav from Mar 
* Ximenez, and to wipe off the meanneſs 
* of my birth by my courage in the 
* army, Accordingly, I left the vil- 
lage privately one night, and went 
* away to Alcala; where, the better 
* to elude the ſearch of Mary Ximenez, 
* Ichanged the name of Antony, which 
* I then bore, for that of Ceſar. I 
made choice of this name, becauſe 
* had often heard the villagers, when 
talking of any brave man, ſay that 
* he was another Czſar. At Alcala 
was informed that a gentleman 
(being this ſame Don Pedro de Lu- 
va) was railing a regiment, and was 
q lately come tothe town to make levies 
there. I laid hold of the apportunity ; 
| offered myſelf to him; and, in the 
manner my years and education 
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«nurſe, having, as I told you, 


* years, feeling myſelf utterly impa- 


173 
© would it, Ggmified the earneſt 


© defire I had to enter into the ſervice; 
* which I did in ſuch a manner that he 
could not help noticing it. He liked 
my looks and reſolution, and took a 
great fancy to me; but being yet toa 
young to ferve, he would not 7 
me with him into Flanders, whither 
his regiment was commanded, He 
left me with his brother at Alcala 
to accompany his nephew Don Chriſ- 
topher, who was then about my age; 
and ordered me to be brought up with 
him. My country garb was now 
taken away from me; and I was 
taught every thing that young gen- 
al — 4 as * I had bara his 
equal, Our maſters were aſtoniſhed 
to ſee me advance ſo faſt in my exer- 
ciſes. Hut I ſhewed the greateſt abi- 
lity id riding, and fencipg; and know- 
ing how necefſary it was for a ſol- 
dier to underſtand fortification, I 
applied myſelf earneſtly to that ſtudy. 
I foon became a new man, and forgat 
all my country behaviour; ſuch is 
the force of education in youth. 
Every body loved me; for I laboured 
to behave with courteſy and polite- 
neſs to every body, that I might make 
ſome amends for the meanneſs of my 
birth. Above all, I paid great re- 
ſpeR to Don Chriſtopher, as nephew to 
the perſon to whom I owed all my pre- 
—_— s. And, Imuſt ſay this in 
raiſe of him, that, young as he was, 
inſtead of ing upon him, or i 
proving the obhgations I owed hin 
to his own advantage, he loved me ſo 
entirely, that all things were in com- 
mon between us. He was never ſa- 
tisfied unleſs we were together; he 
made me ſhare in all his pleaſures, 
and divided with me all the little mo- 
ney he had to diſpoſe of at that age. 
I muſt in juſtice add alſo, that not- 
withſtanding the emulation we feltin 
our youthful exerciſes, he never 
ſhewed the leaſt fymptom of envy or 
diſpleaſure, if the ſuperiority, as 
ſometimes was the caſe, chanced to be 
on my ſide, | 
* Eager as I was to be gone to Flan. 
ders to Don Pedro, I was forced to 
<* ſpend three years to perfect myſelf 
© in my exerciſes. Then I was de- 
© tained no longer, but fitted out for 
* the army. Don Chriſtopher would 
© fain have gone with me, and aſked 
© leave of his father Don Louis de Lu- 
a3: na; 
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ſigned to diſpoſe of him otherwiſe, 
would not grant it, Don Chriſto- 
pher and I were. forced to part: we 
both wept; but he more eſpecially, as 
the obſtruction his thirſt of glory 
met with from his father, mortified 
him ſorely. I went away to Cadiz, 
where I embarked with ſome gentle- 
men of Andaluſia, who were goin 

to ſerve under the Archduke Albert, 
called the Cardinal Infante; who was 
at that time *governor of the Catho- 
lick Low Countries for the King of 
Spain. At Dunkirk I was informed 
that Don Pedro was then with his 
regiment in garriſon at Antwerp, 
whither I went with all poſſible ex- 
pedition. He was glad to ſee me; 
and courteoufly told me that, as fa- 
vourable an opinion as he conceived 
of me at firſt fight, he now hoped ſtil] 
better from the progreſs I had made 
in my exerciſes, I would have an- 


«.ſwered him, and made an acknow- 


ledgment for the favours received; 
but he interrupted me; and, changing 


* the diſcourſe, ſald, ſmiling—*< I am 
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ſenſible, Cæſar, you are not come hi- 
ther to be idle; but be not too haſty; 
we ſhall ſoon ſee what you can do for 
the honour of the regiment, and the 
king's ſervice.” He was as good as 
his word; for Archduke Albert hav- 
ing laid fiege to Hulſt, our regiment 
was ſent thither. As ſoon as we 
came, the beſieged made a ſally, ſup- 
ported by ſome horſe. They beat off 
our workmen, and preſſed hard upon 
our foot, but we repulſed and pur- 
ſued them at their heels to the very 
covert-way, This I can ſay, that I 


was none of the laſt who came up with 


them, nor the firſt that retired; and, 
as a firſt eſſay, I took a ſtanaard, 
killing the trooper that carried it, 
All the officers of the regiment com- 
mended me. This beginning pleaſed 
me; and not being able to endure 
idleneſs, when the regiment was not 
upon duty, I would ſlip away, and 
go every night to ſee what was doing 
in the trenches; where, if any thing 
was carrying on, I contributed my 
aſſiſtance. I had uncommon ſuccets; 
and going out upon parties, ſeldom 
returned without ſome advantage, or 
ſome geod intelligence, 'I he ſuc- 
ceſs of my little expeditions ſoon 
made a noiſe in the army; aud I was 
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na; hut the good old man, who de- looked upon as one of the moſt ref. 

© lute partizans; but about the latter 

© end of the enſuing year, our regimen 

© being then in garriſon at Bruge, | 

© performed an action that gained ne 

© great . and 
1 


ing; 


* after them, we threw down the 


rocured me: 
commiſſion. Don Melchior de Su- 
doval, a Spaniſh officer, having hea 
wronged by thoſe who governed the 
Spaniſh Netherlands before the con. 
ing of the archduke, took it ſo u 
heart, that he deſerted to the Dutch 
who, being acquainted with his er- 
perience in military affairs, gavehin 
the government of the town of Dan, 
whence he harraſſed the Spaniards 
making excurſions up to the gates of 
Antwerp, Bruges, and Ghent. Being 
abroad one day upon a party, I learnel 
that Don Melchior was going ts 
marry his daughter to a conſiderabl 
Dutch officer, and that the wedding 
was to be kept in a houſe the governar 
had under the cannon of the place, a 
little without the glacis. I unde. 
took to go thither, and bring aug 
Don Melchior and his family. Ii 
now tell you how I contrived it, and 
what ſucceſs I had. I diſguiſedny: 
ſelf like a peaſant, to view the ve. 
nues to the houſe; and, when [I hal 
gained a perfect knowledge of then, 
gathered twenty horſe of our reg 
ment. We ſet out as ſoon as nigit 
came on, ſo that the enemy migit 
have no intelligence of our march, and 
we might get thither when they ven 
all dead aſleep. I knew the waypt 
fectly well, and the darkneſs did dt 
hinder our reaching the houſe at ti 
intended hour. There is a great g. 
nal between Bruges and Dam, vb 
being ordinarily confidered by 
enemy as a ſufficient ſecurity 28 
our incurſions, was, on this accoun 
I ſuppoſe, leſs attended to in the p# 
ſent inſtance, than it would have 
otherwiſe, This canal being fro 
over, we palled it without any dit. 
culty. The day before, I had obſereed 
a little wood which reached front 
canal to Don Melchior's houſe, 4 
came up to a corner of the garden, 
being a part little frequented, # 
ovt1 grown with briars and bramb' 
on both ſides of the wall. We teach 
ed this place about two in the ow 
g; and leaving our hors in! 


wood, with five or ſix men 22 


wil 
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„Lich tools we had brought for that 
« purpoſe, and made a large breach. 
The diſtance of the place from the 
5 houſe, and the noiſe and confuſion of 
« the wedding, prevented aur being 
« heard. We entered the garden with 
« our ſwords, and each of us a brace of 
0 piſtols, and went on in the dark, till 
by the light of his match we eſpied a 
« centinel poſted at the door that parted 
the garden from the court. I crept 
along the paliſade; and, before the 
« centinel could fire at me, I laid him 
« flat with a brace of bullets, The 
. © noiſe of the ſhot would have alarmed 

© a corps de garde poſted in the court 
for ite ſecurity of the houſe, but they 
« were compleatly intoxicated; ſo that 
« we ſoon put them to the ſword, My 
6 Ncincipal deign being to cry ON the 
© oovernor, his daughter, and his ſon- 
© in-law, we made all the haſte we 
could into the houſe. At the ſtair- 
© foot I met one of Don Melchior's ſer- 
© yants, who was juſt come down upon 
© hearing the noiſe. I clapped a piſtol 
to his head, and made him conduc 
© me to his maſter's apartment; and, 
© whilſt he led me thither, a party of 
* our men puſhed on to the nuptial- 
chamber. Unfortunately, Don Mel- 
# chior, having received notice of our 
© approach from a ſerjeant of the guard, 
* who happened to be leſs drunk than 
© his fellows, made his eſcape down 
the back · ſtairs, His eſcape made me 
© conclude that we had no time to loſe, 
and that he would immediately ſend 
out parties after us; I therefore made 
© haſte to the reſt of our men, whom I 
found in the wedding-chamber, the 
door being forced open. The news 
* married couple were juſt going to 
* bed, and you may eaſily imagine how 
* they were ſurprized, when they ſaw 
* our men ruth in upon them. They 
had ſcarce time allowed to put on their 
© morning-gowns; but were forced 
* away almoſt naked, I could not 
* help pitying them; but in war com- 
* pallion is uſeleſs, We returned to 
* our horſes in the wood, repaſſed the 
canal with the ſame eaſe we came over, 
* and got home without any moleſta- 
tion. When we came to Bruges, I 
* preſented my priſoners to Don Pedro 
# de Luna, who entertained them very 
* courteouſly, and carried them to the 
* governor; from whom he obtained 
for them the liberty of the town upoy 
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parole, Some days after this expe- 
dition, Don Melchior ſent a trum 

to Bruges to enquire after his daugh- 
ter and ſon-in-law, and wrote to them 
to treat about their ranſom; but that 
affair remained long unfiniſhed, there 
being no cartel as yet ſettled betwixt 
the, Dutch and the Spaniards; and 
ranſoms at that time were as arbi- 
trary as they are now at Tripoli or 
* Algiers: however, it was drawing to 
© a concluſion, and the ſum was almoſt 
© agreed on, when the archduke came 
© to Bruges. 

He came from viſiting all the ſea- 
© coaſts, upon advice he had received 
that England was preparing to ſuc- 
* cour the rebels: he was highly pleaſed 
© with my little expedition, gave me 
© more commendatian than 1 deſerved, 
© and very courteouily aſſured me that 


© he would take care to advance me 


* accordingly as I ſhould merit it; and, 
© for the preſent, till he could better 
© reward my laſt enterprize, he added 
© thetitle of Don to the name of Cæſar, 
* which I then bore, I was extremely 
* pleaſed with that honour; it enflamed 
© my courage; and, reſolving in ſome 
* meaſure to deſerve the good opinion 
© he had conceived of me, I continued 
* my excurſions. Scarce a day paſſed 
* without my performing ſomething 
© beneficial or honourable for our na- 
* tion: ſometimes I brought home pri- 
© ſoners, and ſometimes ſums of mo- 
* ney, with hoſtages for the payment of 
© contributions that I had exacted; in 
© ſhort, I omitted no opportunity of 
* diſturbing the enemy, They often 
« ſent out great parties to catch me; 
© but ſtill 1 either defeated or avoided 
* them. It is true, I paid the country 
people ſo liberally when they brought 
me intelligence, that I had always 
notice of their march. The 7 
* duke, extremely pleaſed with my un- 
* dertakings, did not fail to gratify me 
* with conſiderable ſums out of the 
© contributions I raiſed ; and he loaded 
me in publick wita praiſes, which I 
* valued above money., However, hav- 
ing hitherto been but a volunteer-ad- 
* venturer, I thought it long till I had 
* a commiſſion; but the archduke's 
C rug ſoon ſatisfied my wiſhes: 
he granted me a commiſſion to raiſe a 
* troop of light-horſe, which he in- 
© corporated into Don Pedro de Luna's 
« regiment; and, what was ſtill more 
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peculiar, he gave me leave to under- 
take whatſoever enterprizes I ſhould 


think fit for the publick ſervice, ex-. 


cepting only when the regiment was 
upon duty. This great truſt repoſed 
in me, contrary to the known rules, 
ſo encouraged me, that I thought of 
nothing but forming 8 deſigns, 
Being informed one ay, by certain 
peaſants, that the garriſon of Sas van 
Ghent kept not fri guards. and ſeem» 
ed to veglect thoſe precautions that are 
uſual ia time of war, and that the gates 
of the town were open all the day, I 
began to conceive that, with good con- 
duct and ſecreſy, it might not be im- 
practicable to ſurprize that place. I ac. 
quainted Don Pedro with my mten- 
tion, who at firſt looked upon it as a 
chim-ra; but, when 1 had given him 
a true account of the place and coun - 
try about it, and told him we might 
make our adyantage of a hollow way, 
which, on one fide of the place, goes 
up to the foot of the glacis of the 
covert-way, and would facilitate our 
approach, he no longer queſtioned 
the feaſibleneſs of the attempt. He 
ſpoke to the archduke, who approved 
of it, and left the whole management 
to him. Don Pedro would not take 
with him on this expedition more 
than two thouſand horſe and a thou- 
ſand foot; fearing leſt too great a 
number ſhould retard the march, and 
endanger a diſcovery. Having made 
choice of ſuch troops as we beſt liked, 
we marched all night, and came to 
the hollow way ſome time before day. 
One of our men drew near the town, 
diſguiſed like a 5 with orders 
to make a ſignal when the gate was 
opened; and I was ordered to be in 
readineſs with fixty troopers, and 
each a foot- ſoldier behind him, to ſet 
out upon the ſignal. What ſhall I 
fry, gentlemen! The enemy had not 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of our delign; and 
accordingly I made myſelf maſter of 
2 gate without the leaſt difficulty: the 
garriſon offered to make ſome reſiſt- 
ance; but Don Pedro was ſo cloſe at 
my heels, that, after a very conſide- 
rable fight, they begged quarter. 
Thus a ftrong and regular place coſt 
us ſcarce any thing: we loſt but ten 
ſoldiers, one officer of a Neapolitan 
regiment, and the lieutenant-colonel 
of our own. The archduke looked 
upon the taking of Sas van Ghent as 
a very conſiderable advantage gained, 
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© becauſe it ſhut up the enemy in gh. 
* fens; he gave thanks to Don Ars 
© who generouſly made over to me all 
the honour of the action; ſaying, that 
I had a greater ſhare than himſelf bath 
in the contrivance and the execution, 
The cardinal, not fatisfied with mere 
* commendation, beſtowed on me the 
* poſtof lieutenant- colonel of our regi. 
ment. 

© However princes may aim at pri 
© and concealment, their 1 
* never remain long hidden from the 
* innumerable Argus! eyes that ſwarm 
in courts, It was ſoon perceived that 
the archduke admired the beauty of 
Don Melchior's daughter. Senhible 
* that young minds are fond of gran. 
4 deur, he took care to exert all his 
* magnificence in ſplendid entertain. 
ments to the ladies; yet ſo as to make 
it ſufficiently evident that the beauti. 
ful Spaniard was the object of his 
thoughts : but, though he ſpared no- 
thing to pleaſe her, it was viſible ſhe 
did not receive his addreſſes as he 
would have hoped. The Dutch of. 
ficer was none of the laſt who diſco- 
vered the prince's affection; and was 
ſo much diſturbed at it, that, as ſoon 
as ever he had paid his ranſom, he 
made a]l poſfible haſte out of Bruges, 
to ſave his honour from the danger 
that threatened it, The archduke was 
much troubled at the beautiful Spa- 
niard's departure; but his grief lated 
not long; and theſe ideas were ſoon 
diſpelled by the hopes he conceived 
of marrying the Infanta Iſabella 
Clara Eugenia, daughter to King 
* Philip the Second, then living. The 
conditions of that match were very 
* advantageous to the archduke; for it 
* was reported that the princeſs was 
to receive the Low Countries and 
Franche Comte in dower for her and 
her heirs, Albert had an envoy at 
Madrid, who conducted that nego- 
ciation; but, finding it did not goon 
ſc expeditiouſly as he wiſhed it, and 
well knowing that Philip was flow 
in all his deliberations, he thought 
fit to ſend ſome perſon of known abi- 
lity, whom he could confiie in, to be 
© his agent: he made choice of Don 
© Pedro for this buſineſs; and, havin 
© given him his inſtructions, ordere 
© him to be gone as ſoon as poſſible, 
© and without any retinue, fince the 
matter required ſecreſy and expedi- 
tion, All 
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t eain of him, was, that I ſhould go 
c ich him. We embarked at Dun- 
« kirk, and landed at Corunna; thence 
© we travelled to Segovia; where we 
© parted, Don Pedro gry + to paſs 
through Avila, where he had ſome 
« bufineſs to tranſa& before he went to 
© court. I took the way to Alcala, to 
« carry the news of his arrival to his 
brother and his nephew. | 

The nearneſs of my native country 
« brought a thouſand thoughts into 
© my head concerning my unhappy ex- 
© tration. I could not reconcile my 
« great ſpirit with the meanneſs of m 
birth; and, when I examined my af- 
© feion to Mary Ximenez, who had 
© bred me up as her ſon, methought it 
did not feel like that which nature 
and blood infpire:. in ſhort, I only 
felt a ſenſe of gratitude towards her; 
© and, being ſatisfied with my reſolu- 
tion to Tequite her with a ſum of mo- 
© ney, I was neither haſty to ſee her, 
© nor concerned that I had left her for 
( ſo many years, without ſending her 
© theſmalleſt account of myſelf. Some- 
© times I fancied ſhe was not my mo- 


* this opinion, I looked back to my 
very infancy, and called to mind all 
© that could ſtrengthen me in it: in 
© fine, I endeavoured to conceal from 
' my own ſelf an original fo unworthy 
* of my courage, and which I confi. 
* dered as an unſurmountable obſtacle 
to love; for I could not bring myſelf 
to think of any but a woman of quali- 
* ty; and ſuch a one I was too ſcru- 
* pulous to expoſe to the probability 
* of bluſhing at having liſtened to me. 
* I foon found, however, that to love, 
* or to forbear, is not in our own op- 
tion. I had now travelled about five 
* or fix leagues, and the heat of the 
* ſun began to be troubleſome, when [ 
came to che edge of a wood, where the 
* tull-leaved trees afforded a pleaſant 
* ſhade: I alighted to walk in it, leaving 
my horſe and my valet de chambre. A 
* long path, which I happened to ſtray 
into, exciting my curiolity to diſcover 
it's termination, I arrived at a large 
* 1ron-grate, through which I beheld a 
magnificent caſtle, ſituate in a moſt 
beautiful garden. 
a Leſpied a door, which was not faſten - 


© Jowin 
'wa 


© ther; and, the more to root myſelf in 


By the iron-grate - 


I went into the garden; and, fol- 
ga walk of orange-trees, came 


little wilderneſs mut up by an 
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te. The noiſe of the foun- 
tains I heard within, as I drew near, 
made me conclude that this was ſome 
3 encloſure, which uſed to be 

ked up when any body was within, 
to avoid diſturbance; yet this door 
was only ſhut to, like the other. I 
thruſt it open; and, though it was an 
indiſcreet ad in, curiofity prevailed; 
and I went along a walk fenced 
breaſt - high with a paliſade, with 
graſs. banks on the fides ſet with 
yew and orange-trees; and along both 
des of the paliſade, at certain diſ- 
tances, there were ſtatues of white 
marble on pedeſtals of the ſame co- 
lour: at the end of this walk was 
: large ſummer-houſe, raiſed- three 

rom the ground, and openin 

i ſides with arched glaſs — 
I had gone too fai to turn back with- 
out ſeeing the reſt. 1 entered into a 
ſaloon, which I found ſuperlatively 
magnificent. The thing which chiefly 
caught my attention in it was a ſta- 
tue of Venus: that goddeſs was re- 
preſented lying on a bed of black 
marble; an unpoliſhed rock of the 
ſame marble ſerved for a pillow to 
reſt her head, and ſpouted out abun- 
dance of little ſtreams, which, waſh- 
ing her body, fell into an oval baſon, 
the brim whereof was of a curious 
marble of divers colours. I thought 
I could never be weary of admiring 
that figure; but, whilſt I gazed on 
it, I heard a voice, which drew away 
4 attention. I made to the place 
whence it ſeemed to come. How was 
I aſtoniſhed, when I diſcovered, in 
the middle of a n-houſe, in a 
fountain of running-water banked 
with turf, a young creature perfectly 
celeſtial, far ſurpaſſing in beauty the 
Venus I had ſo admired in the ſa- 
loon! She was quite alone; and her 
bathing-robe was ſo fine, that it was 
eaſy to judge through it of the white- 
neſs of her ſkin: ſhe was ſo near to 
me, and ſo conveniently ſeated, that 
I could eaſily diftinguiſh all the fea- 
tures of her — he nymph Are - 
thuſa did not expoſe more charms to 
the eyes of the amorout Alpheus! I 
can give no adequate idea of my 
ſenſations at that moment; my. daz- 
zled eyes, and my vanquiſhed'reaſon, 


put my heart paſt all reſiſtance. Love” 


took poſſeſſion, without givin 
tune to diſpute his admiſſion, 


me 
hat 
© to 
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to do I knew not; for, though it was 
madneſs to think ſhe would hearken 
to me, yet I could not prevail with 
myſelf-to be gone from her, without 
' acquainting 

had conceived. I reſolved to ſpeak 
to her; but, conſidering that ſhe was 
in a ſituation which in modeſty muſt 
oblige her to make me a ſevere an- 
ſwer, I meditated returning to the 
ſaloon, where I might wait her com- 
ing out of the bath. It was my mis- 
fortune to be, too long conſidering ; 
as I drew back, ſhe caſt her eyes up- 
on me, and ſhrieked out: however, 
I returned into the ſaloon, whilſt the 
got haſtily out of the water, that her 
modeſty might not be expoſed to an 
ſecond ſhock; and, locking throug 
the glaſſes, I obſerved her flip on a 
morning-gowu which I had ſeen ly- 
ing on the graſs, and make away to- 
wards the caſtle. I followed, and 
ſoon overtouk her: but what confu- 
fion was 1 in when I drew near! I 
accoſted her with ſuch trembling, 
that it lefiened her fear, © What in 
« ſolence is this, ſaid ſhe, „thus to 
« {urprize one of my ſex in this place? 
© She uttered theſe words in ſuch a 
© tone as quite put me beſide myſelf. 
« Madam!'* anſwered I, in great diſ- 
© order, chance was the cquſe of my 
& crime; and you are more than ſuffi- 
« ciently revenged on my prefumption, 
& ſince you have inſpired me with a 
« paſſion which cannot but prove un- 
. 1 What!“ ſaid ſhe, 
© looking on me with anger and ſcorn, 


« is it not enough that you intrude” 


« into a place where modeſty thinks 
« itſelf ſafe; but, to add to that of- 
« fence, you pretend to make love? 
4% Be gone immediately, and do not 
« oblige me to call thoſe who will pu- 
44 niſh your preſumption !''— “ Ma- 
« dam, replicd I, now ſomewhat re- 
© covered, perhaps thole people you 
et threaten me with may give little ſa- 
ce tis faction to your reſentment; for'I 
<< can fear nothing but your anger. — 
«« Once more I ſay be gone!“ aniwered 
© ſhe auſterely; ** eaſe me of the chagrin 
« of bluſhing any longer at the poſture 
„you have ſeen me in, and at what 
« you now have the boldneſs to ſay to 
«© me! As the vttered theſe words, 
£ ſhe turned away, leaving me motion- 
« Jeſs as a ftatue, and torn with a thou- 


«ſand diſtracting apprehenhons, 


er with the paſſion I 
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© I went out of that fatal place, wii; 


ther fortune ſeemed to have led me 
for my ruin, I returned to my fe. 
vant, and we both mounted. The 
did I give a full looſe to my thought, 
And muſt one moment,” faid ! 
decide the fate of all my future life) 
Shall I, who have not been more 
with the moſt beautiful ladies in 
Flanders, in a moment become the 
moſt amorous, or rather the maddet, 
of all men? And for whom? For 
one, whom I know not ſo much u 
by name, and who will never alloy 
me to ſee her ngain! What a weak. 
neſs is it to be overcome by look! 
I will call up all my reaſon, Is it 
ſo hard to cruſh” @ paſſion in it's fir 
riſe, and to oppoſe love, when it 
only promiſes pain?” Theſe thoughts 
made me reſolve to forget my un- 
known fair-one z but an accident! 
never could foreſee broke all my re. 
ſolutions. I eſpied three horſemen 
in the plain riding full ſpeed; andhe 
that was beſt mounted among them 
carried away a woman by force, who 
ſtruggled in his arms, and cried out 
as loud as ſhe was able for ſuccour, 
Judge my feelings, when, hy the co- 
lour of her gown, I perceived the 
lady was my beautiful unknown, 
Hearing theſe cries, which rent my 
heart rather than my ears, I ordered 
my ſervant, who was a man of cou- 
rages to follow me, and we both flew 
to her relief, Our horſes being ſwifter 
than thoſe of the other party, we 
ſhould have foon come up with them, 
but that the raviſher, gueſſing at my 


deſign, detached his two followers to 


ſtop us, whilt hè endeavoured to carry 
off his prey into a wood which ap- 
peared at a diſtance on the other ide 
of the plain. I wovld willingly bare 
ſhunned them, that I might the ſooner 
come up with their maſter; but they 
croſſed me, and I was forced toat- 
tack them, T rode up with my am 
ſtretched out to him that made to- 
wards me; we crefſed our piſtols, and 
my wriſt being ſtronger than his, bi 


ſhot paſſed under my arm; but mine, 
being better "levelled, 


entered bit 
ſcull, and he dropped inſtantly. My 
ſervant, at the ſame time, diſpate 
the other man with his firelock; # 
that there being nothing now to 
us, we made after the raviſher, 


overtook him a quarter of a 2 | 
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© ſhort of the wood where he was going 
« to hide himſelf, _ I prefſed fo. har 

© upon him, that he had ſcarce time to 
« ſet down the lady, and ſtand upon his 
guard. IL till ruſhed on; and, mak- 
ing ſuch a ſtrong paſs that he could 
not put it by, I ran my ſword up to 
« the of into his body; ſo that he fell 
dead under his horle's belly. I pre- 
« ſently alighted; and, drawing near the 
© lady unknown, caſt myſelf at her feet, 
© aying—** I am a happy man, Ma- 
« dam, if the ſervice I have now done 
« you can atone for the offence I lately 
« committed. She made me no an- 
«© ſwer; for ſhe was ſtill diſordered with 
« the fright of being carried off, and 
the death of hers raviſher: but at 
* length coming to herſelf, and look- 
© ing upon me now with eyes no longer 
filled with the indignation I had lately 
© beheld in them, ſhe ſaid ſhe was will- 
ing to pardon my indiſcretion in con- 
* ſideration of what I had done for her; 
but that nothing leſs than ſo conſi- 
« derable a ſervice could have expiated 
© my crime. Then I may flatter 
„ myſelf,” ſaid I, in a tranſport of 
0 — “ that I am no longer the 
object of your hatred and averſion. 
Then, Madam, that I may quite 
„ blot out the guilt of having diſ- 
e pleaſed you, give me leave to expreſs 
« thereſpect * 1 ſoration I pay you!” 
Let me beg of you, anſwered ſhe, 
* to talk of ſomething elſe; you loſe 
* the merit of ſaving my honour, by 
giving me freſh cauſe of complaint,” 
% Madam,”” replied I, “What is it 
* that is ſo offenſive in my words? My 
love is ſo pure, that it cannot wrong 
* your virtue. Let me entreat you 
to give over,” ſaid mme; conſider 
* thatdecency will not allow me to be 
© here alone with you: beſides, I can- 


not look upon this bloody body 


* without horror. Let us remove from 


that unhappy man, whoſe misfortune 
* I cannot 4 


ut pity, as little cauſe as 
I have to be ſorry for his death.“ 
* 1 offered to_conduRt her back to the 
* caltle; but ſhe would not conſent to 
* it, and ſaid it was enough if I would 

her company to a village, which 


was about two or three hundred 
from us, and whence ſhe would 


/ ſafel conveyed to the caſtle. I 
- prelſed her to mount upon my horſe; 
5 but, the excuſing herſelf on account 


of the ſhortneſs of the diſtance, I 
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ng path that led to the village. 
4 Nadim,“ ſaid I, as I attended "4g 
% fince you deny me the ſatis faction of 
« wailing on you. to the caſtle, do hot 
«« refuſe me the comfort of knowing 
« who the wonderful perſon is that, at 
« firſt ſight, has ſuch mighty influence 
«« over hearts?*'—** What you deſire, 


© anſwered the lady, is ſo little wor- 
* thy your curioſity, that you muſt 


grant me the requeſt I make you; 


* which is, to excuſe me from giving 
“ you that account. — ** How, Ma- 
“ dam,“ ſaid I, in a ſurprize, © can 
« you deſire any thing ſo unreaſonable 
« of me 1'*—* Nay, more than that, 
© replied ſhe again, you mult promiſe 
* me that you will not uſe any means 
©&f toenquire into it.. Good God!“ 
«© cried I, in a fort of anger which I 
could not maſter; * do you conſider, 


« Madam, what it is you reguire of 


„ me? No, Madam, that law is too 
« ſevere, and you make me deſperate, 
„ if you mn it on me !*'—** That 
« will never make you deſperate, an- 
© ſwered ſhe; *©* ſuch poor features as 
© mine do not leave ſuch powerful im- 
«© preſſions; and, when you have been 
da few days without ſeeing me, you 


vill not remember any thing of this 


«© adventure, but on occaſion of the 
% yalour you have ſhewn in it.“ 
„Ab, Madam!”* ſaid I, “ why do 
© you diſtradt me with your words? 
«© Will you deſtroy me? Will you de- 
% prive me of my reaſon? Do not tell 
© me who, you are! Conceal yourſelf 
« from my wretched eyes, fince you 
«© make their good fortune an offence | 


„But, to forbid me looking after you, 


«« and doing all that love can inſpire 
„ me to know you; that, Madam, is 
« an unparalleled piece of inhymanity! 


% I am not fo blind, but Ican 7 1 


te plainly, that, unleſs I avail myſelf 
« of the preſent opportunity to learn 
4% your name, I mult never hope to ſee 
« you more, Alas! do you think I 
„ can tamely give up all my hopes? 


„And have you the. r to be 


« offended with me. for the difficulty I 
«6 Feel in N 7 5— “ No, 
«« generous, ſtraoger!” . replied ſhe; 
<& RE is my -wikneſs, that I am not 
« offended 1 vou! But truſt in me, 
« and do ngt refuſe what I require of 
« you. My motive is more favourable 
« to you than you imagine: but, be it 
9 captice, 


= 
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60 caprice, or be it deliedcy, in me, 1 


«„ ſo fu 


_©* diſorder ſpoke for me: it moved her; 


4% do not 


& more, 


# cannot depart from it; and, if you 


% advance one ſtep towards finding out 
* who I am, you ſet yourſelf at à diſ- 


& tance from me for ever,” — Ma- 


4% Jam, “ ſaid T, „ the laws you pre- 
4 ſcribe are hard; you remove me from 


« you under penalty of loſing you for 
ever: and is it not loſing you for 
% ever to grant what you require of 
& me?” —“ No,“ replied the lady un- 
Known; „ if you perform what I de- 
& ſire, you ſhall ſee me again; but I 
& will firſt make trial of your diſcre- 
& tion, If I like your proceeding, I 


& will make my ſelf knbon to you. 


6% Only tell me your name, and rely 
« upon the aſſurance I give you, that 
ce you have not ſerved an ungrateful 
* perſon," —** My name is Don C#- 
« far, ſaid I;“ and you may hear 
& of me at Alcala, at Don Louis de 
4 Luna's.” — © I defire to know no 
replied the unknown; 1 
will in time make vſe of the infor- 
& mation you have given me, provided 


"oc you deſerve it. Be gone, Don Czſag; 


6“ leave it to my gratitude to plead for 


„ you with me; and aſſure yourſelf 


$ you will gain more upon my heart, 


« by your obedience, than you could 


FK do wy many years ſervice.” I was 
| of grief, that I could not re- 
© turn one word of anſwer; but my 


© and, holding gut her hand to me, ſhe 


* fſaid—“ N Czſar! be gone * 


orget one that will always 
e remeinber you, if you do not make 
Fe yourſelf unworthy of her remem- 
% brance '' I put my lips to her hand, 


7 and bathed it with tears, holding it 


o 
- 
o 


* 


* 


£ 


W * 
* 
. 


- 
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* 


mo BD 


ſo long, that ſhe drew it away bluſh- 
5 


ing. TI alſo perceived her charmin 
me abruptly, to conceal her tears from 
me, and give free way to them when 
# I was gone, In ſhort, ſhe went into 
© the village, and I loft ſight of her, re- 
* turning to the highway that leads to 
# Alczl4,ip che moſt violent commotion 


7 that ever loyet felt,” I durſt not ſa- © 

; but reſolved punc- © 
| | ſreſs, | 
© that, if I was ſo ptihappy as never to 


4 tisfy my<uriofit 
0 tually to obey y onk nown mi 


**x" ſts her again, 1 51 not have cauſe 


to blame mylelf for hayipg contriby - 


ted to my own misfortune, 


The n«xt day I came to Alcala, and 


bent to pay wy reſpects to Pon Chyiſ+ 


eyes were ready to erf but ſhe left 
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* topher and his father, who receive 
© me with every demonſtration of joy, 
Don Chriſtopher, in particular, pare 
me every poſſible token of true friend. 
ſhip. His friends and he endeayoure 
to make all the time I was to & 
with them as delightful as might be; 
yet all the diverſions of youth, ard 
the moſt attracting pleaſures, coull 
not prevent my falling into a deg 
melancholy. Don Chriſtopher uſe 
all means to divert it; ſometimes he 
would upbraid the fineſt ladies of the 
"town, telling them, they had nt 
charms enough to eaſe me of my hes. 
vineſs; and when he found that all 
his care was ineffectual, he preſſal 
me to reveal to him what it was that 
weighed ſo upon my heart. Though 
I entirely confided in him, I wasf 
exact in the performance of what 
unknown miſtrels had required « 
me, that I durſt not acquaint hin 
with my adventure, for fear leſt, e. 
ther out of friendſhip or curſbi b. 
ſhould attempt making ſome enquiry, 
which would not fail to be charged 
upon me, and could not bring any 
advantage to my affairs. Neverthe- 
leſs, thinking 1 was bound to juflifſ 
myſeif to my friend for the reſerve! 
exerciſed towards him, I aſſured him 
that reaſons eſſential to my welfar 
e "a1" me to conceal from all the 
world, for ſome time at leaſt, te 
cauſe of my inward uneaſineſs: that 
I felt a mortal regret at being un. 
able toentruſt them to his boſom; and 
that J requeſted he would not prel 
me further upon the ſubject. He 
being fully convinced that I loved 
him, and that I would not have col. 
cealed the cauſe of my grief fron 
him, if it had been proper for met0 
diſcloſe it, ſincerely pitied my cond 
tion, and left me at liberty to dere 
myſelf entirely tomy love; IW 
full of, it, that nothing could draw 
away my thoughts. y unknoen 
miſtreſs was coptinually before mJ 
eyes: ſometimes ſhe appeared to me. 
as, when taking our laſt farewel, 
was moved at my piercing forro# 
ſometimes I fancied I ſaw her in! 
bath, and I called to mind that Gt 
. * zling whiteneſs,' and all thoſe mat?” 
'# leſs charms, which had raviſhed m 
# ſenſes. But the more I imaged 
« perfe&tions to myſelf, the more Jet- 
' # ereaſed my torment, Ac 


V Py 
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3, JT is but juſtice that I be as yo 


t time having elapſed, without the leaſt 


« news of her, my heart was wholly: 


t ſeized with ſorrow. The moſt dread- 
ful torments cannot be compared to 
« the diſtractions which then conſumed 
© me, I repented a thouſand times 
that I had let ſlip the opportunity of 
« knowing her, and that I was ſo weak 
« as to truſt to a woman's ward. To 
« add to my ſorrow, Don Pedro wrote 
to me from Madrid, that he had con- 
« cluded his negociation with ſucceſs, 
© and would in a few days come to me 
to Alcala, in order to return to Flan- 
4 ders. I thought I ſhould have run 
© mad; for, though I had all the rea- 
« ſon in the world to believe I ſhould 
© never hear of my miſtreſs, yet I could 
© not blot her from my memory: and 
I was inconſolable, when I conſidered 
that my departure deſtroyed the ſmall 
0 hopes { had left of ſeeing her. This 
« was my conditionz and I had enter- 
© tained thoughts of going to the cat- 
© tle where I firſt beheld her, when one 
morning, coming out of church, a 
© woman in a veil ſlipped a little note 
© into my hand, and vaniſhed, with- 
© out allowing me time to ſtop, or to 
* alk her any queſtion. I preſently 
* opened the paper, and in it found 
© theſe words, 


*as my word, ſince you have kept 
« yours, Be you, to-morrow, at the 
* lame time, in the ſame place where 
* this note is delivered to you. You 
* ſhall be conducted where you will 
* hear ſuch news as will pleaſe you, 
* if your mind is not changed.“ 


* I could not make any doubt but 
that this note came from my lady un- 
* known, I read it twenty times with 
* all the tranſports of a young man 
© beſide himſelf with love and joy. 
* The ſatisfaCtion of finding that ſhe 
* was not inſenſible to my paſſion, caſt 
* me into a diſorder, a rapture, a deli- 
* rium of extaly. I was not maſter of 
: myſelf all the remainder of the day; 
; and could ſcarcely controul the im- 
* Patience I felt from expeRation of 
. wy approaching happineſs. The ſun 
. ſeemed. to move too flow, and every 
, moment of. the night appeared like 
age. I aroſe before day, and was 

at the place appointed long enough 


* the time. At laſt the per ſon I 
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waited for arrived. I followed h 
to a little houſe, at the end of one © 
the ſuburbs, I was carried into a 
chamber very ill furniſhed; but it 
appeared to me the richeſt in the 
world, when I beheld my miſtreſs in 
it. She came forwards to meet me; 
« Don Cæſar, ſaid ſhe, „ was re- 
* ſolved I would not ſeem any longer 
« ungrateful to you; and, by what I 
* do for your ſake, you may perceive 
« that, perhaps, gratitude has carried 
©« me too far,” —* Madam,” faid I, 
« I am fully ſenſible of the value of 
© ſuch a favour: I ſhall ever cheriſh 
«© the memory of it; but, if my ac- 
« tions could not deſerve, you, at leaſt, 
© ſhall never have cauſe to repent your 
«« granting it.”—* Yoy have deſerved 
« it,“ an{wered ſhe, “ by relying on 
% my word, and by your ſecreſy. 
„ know how your beſt friends have en- 
« deayoured to wrelt your ſecret from 
„ you, and how you have withſtood 
« their importunities. This has in- 
„ duced me to overcome all the diffi- 
« culties my modeſty ſuggeſted to op- 
„ poſe vour ardent deſire of knowing 
© me: I will now give you that ſatis- 
60 faction; I will not have you any 
« longer be ignorant of the name o 
t one who is ſo much indebted to you. 
«© My name is Donna Anna de Mon- 
© toya; I am ſprung from one of the 
% molt ancient and noble families in 
« Caſtile. My father and I lived at 
« Siguenza, when you, came to the 
4 caitle where you firſt ſaw me, which 
« is a duke's country-houſez you 
« might gueſs, by it's grandeur, that 
*« it did not belong to any private per- 
% fon, A niece of the dutcheſs's fall - 
e ing fick, could not go with the duke 
« and dutcheſs to court at a time when 
« they were obliged to 4 5 thither 
% upon urgent buſineſs. She was left 
64 jn that caſtle, as ſole miſtreſs in their 


„ „ „„ @ 


A a 


% abſence; I went to viſit her, with 


© ſome other ladies of Sur city, who, 
« as well as myſelf, were her particu - 
te lar friends, That houſe being a 
« moſt delicious place in the heat of 
% ſummer, and having molt ſtately 
«© baths, I had bathed there ſeveral 
©« days, as well for health ſake, as for 
« coolneſs, I bad not the leaſt ap- 
4% prehenſion of being ſurprized in 
« that delightFul retreat, and thought 
«© myſelf particularly ſecure on the day 
* I faw you, having ordered the maid 
Ball aac r 
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who waited on me to Jock up all the 
doors that led to it; but the falſe 
wretch, being corrupted by a gen- 
tleman of Siguenza who admired 
me, had left them open. His name 
was Don Livio; and he had aſked 
me of my father, who refuſed him 
for reaſons of no. conſequence to 
you: neither had I given him any 
reater encouragement; ſo that, ſee- 
ing no other proſpect of gratifying 
his paſſion, he determined, in de- 
ſpair, to carry me off. My maid, 
who was corrupted by him, took 
care to let him know that I was at 
the duke's houſe, and that I fre- 
uently bathed. all alone; and, in 
2 that he could never have a 
better opportunity to execute his 
purpoſe, there being none but wo- 
men in the caſtle: in effect, it hap- 
pened on that day, that all the ſer- 
vants were gone to celebrate a wed- 
ding at a village a good diſtance off. 
They agreed upon the time when 
Don Livio ſhould be ready at the 
arden-gate next to the wood, with 
bis attendants. He went up to the 
ſummer-houſe; but not finding me 
in the baths, the ſight of you hav- 
ing occaſioned my quitting them 
ſooner than at other times, he pro- 
ceeded to the caſtle with his men. 
He ſeized mein a great room, among 
my companions, who were playin 
at ombre, as I was relating how f 
had been ſurprized in the bath. He 
did not ſtay to talk, or to attempt 
any apology for his baſe action; but 
cauſed his men to carry me off, in 
ſpite of all the cries and reſiſtance of 
myſelf and my companions. They 
dragged me to the wood, where they 
had left their horſes; and Don Li- 
vio, having cauſed me to be ſet u 
before him, claſped his arms ſo 
ſtrongly about me that I could not 
help myſelf; the reſt of this adven- 
ture you know as well as I. I will 
now «ell you what happened after. 
wards, and the reaſon why you ſee 
me here. When you were gone, I 
could not but feel a great eſteem for 
you; and, being moved at your ſub. 
miſſion, was grieved to ſee you de- 
part; nay, I almoſt repented uſing 
you ſo cruelly, but I judged it ne- 
ceſſary for my own 1 I was 
reſolved, before I ſuffered your ad- 


« dreſſes, to make proof of your diſ- 
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cretion, which I thought it not un. 
reaſonable to diſtruſt: I remained 
therefore, fixed in my plan. I cauſed 
myſelf to be re · conducted to the cui. 
tle by a great number of peaſant, 
armed with bills and prongs: then 
I found my companions ir. diſtre. 
tion, and all the caſtle in an vprox, 
My return, and the account I gay 
them-of my deliverance, turned 
their diſorder into joy. From that 
hour I grew penſive, and delighted 
in being alone: the idea of you wy 
the pleaſing object of my thought, 
F indulged myſelf in calling 9 
mind the ardour I had diſcovered in 
your eyes; the diſconſolate condition 
in which I had left you; and Irevoly. 
ed perpetually in my memory erery 
ſyllable you had ſpuken: in ſhon, 
r extents every circumſtance of 
our meeting, twenty times a day, 
Next I had a curiofity to know how 
you lived at Alcala, and whether 
your actions did not diſprove your 
profeſſions. It was no difficult 
matter to learn what J deſired, for 
my father had an eſtate near the 
town, and I wanted not friends 
whom I could confide in. 1 learned 
with joy that you appeared to labour 
under ſome ſecret affliction, the 
cauſe whereof you concealed from 
all the world, This confirmed me 
in the reſolution of being as good u 
my word to you; whereas, bad! 
been told that you were more ealy, 
you ſhould never have heard from 
me. My father Dun Bertrand, 
confidering the action of Don L. 
vio as a ftigma upon the honour af 
our family, attempted, by legal pro- 
ceſs, to cauſe that gentleman's perſon 
and memory to be declared infz- 
mous: . but that was not to be done 
ſo ſoon; all the town engaged inthe 
28 on one ſide or other, as Rio. 
red, friendſhip, or intereſt, dies 
them. At laſt, Don Bertrand, pet. 
ceiving the affair was likely to de of 
ons continuance, grew weary; at 
finding that, at his age, he had more 
need of reſt, than of ſo much bob- 
neſs, he reſolved to leave Siguenth 
where his enemies faction was ſtronę · 
er than his own, and to ſpend the 
remainder of his days more peace. 
ably in ſome other town, I #3 
not backward in ſtrengthening dis 
refolution;. and, ſeeing him E 


ful what town to pitch upon, I 4h 
« ſuaded him to fix upon this, where 
« Having ſettled our affairs in Sigu- 
« enza, we left that place, and have 
« now been here a few days. My firſt 
« care was to find an opportunity of 
« diſcharging myſelf towards you; 
« and I thin I have ſo done it, that 
« you can have no juſt cauſe of com- 
« plaint a aint me. 

© Here Donn Anna concluded her 
t diſcourſe. I returned thanks for her 
«© goodneſs; and, after a long conver- 
« ſation, we parted for that time; but 
« afterwards held frequent ng at 
© the ſame place, I was full of my 
good fortune; and though ſhe had 
© neyer declared how far I might hope, 
« yet no apprehenſion diſquieted me. 
But in the empire of love revolutions 
« zre too frequent for a lover to conti- 
nue long in happineſs. Don Pedro, 
© cruel Don Pedro! came to rob me of 
© my bliſs: be had at length conclud- 
© ed the match between the archduke 
© and the infanta, after numberleſs 
« difficulties and delays of the council 
© at Madrid, The news was of too 
great moment to delay giving the 
* archduke an account of it; and Don 
* Fedrodetermined thatwe ſhould travel 
© poſt, He could fcarce be perſuaded 
to grant a few moments to the aftec- 
* tion of his brother and nephew, who 
© in vain uſed all their endeavours to 
* detain him, though it were only two 
* or three days: in ſhort, he was fo 
* haſty, that all I could do was to gain 
* one interview more with Donna An- 
* na, Good God! how moving was 
© that interview! She uttered a thou- 
* ſand tender expreſſions, and plainly 
* owned that ſhe loved me as paſſion- 
* ately as it was poſſible to love. I 
* made ſuch returns as could be ex- 
- E from a man ſo entirely full of 
* love and gratitude; but, being defir- 
* ous © know whether I might hope to 
* marry her, notwithſtanding the mean- 
* neſs of my birth, I ſaid to her 
* Madam, fines I amy going to leave 
you, may I preſume to aſk, whether 
„Jou will indulge me with the hope 
* that we may one day be perfectly 
4 united? May I raite my ambitious 
7 defires ſo high? Shall I {:t out with 
7 that expeQation?!” — * Hear me, 

Ceſar,” anſwered ſhe, ſhewing ſome 


? Gforger by her . muſt 


— 
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« he has an eſtate, and many friends. 
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confeſs your birth troubles me: not 
that I value your perſon lefs than if 
ou were deſcended from our firſt 
ings; but I know my father's hu- 
mour, and I fear he will not be 
prevailed upon to admit, as his ſon- 
in-law, a man whoſe origin is infe- 
rior to bis own.''—* I am too ſenſi- 
ble,” faid I, “ that your father, 
juſtly diſliking my birth, will not 
approve of my demand, I know 
that Ceſar, whilſt he is only bare 
Cæſar, muſt not expect to enjoy 
ou: but I muſt tell you, Madam, 
J have ſuch a heart, that I dare hope 
for that by my ſword, which might 
be refuſed to the obſcurity of my fa- 
mily. Love has made many he- 
roes, Encouraged by my paſſion, 
and by the defire of rendering myſelf 
worthy of you, I ſhall, perhaps, 
perform ſuch actions as my courage 
would not attempt, were the object I 
aim at Jeſs valuable. But, Ma- 
dam, ſhould your father, whilſt 1 
am endeavouring to merit you, cru- 
elly give you up to ſome man who 
does not love you, will you ſuffer 
8 to be torn from me? F 
ave never conſidered,” ſaid Donna 


© Anna, „hat I ſhould do upon that 
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exigency: I believe my father is too 
good to force me; but ſhould he, 
alas! be hard-hearted enough to ex- 
erciſe the power Heaven and nature 
have given him, I feel I ſhall not 
have courage to withſtand him. I 
ſhould pity you, and ſhould pity my- 
ſelf, if I ſaw my heart fo oppreſſed; 
but, whatever be my affection, do 
not flatter yourſelf, Cæſar, for I 
would ſacrifice it to my duty.“ 
Such a virtuous reſolution' was, 
doubtleſs, very honourable in Donna 
Anna; but I ſhould not have liked 
her the worſe had ſhe been ſomewhat 
leſs ſubmiſſive to the will of heres. 
ther. She ſoon perceived the 
her laſt words had on me: to comfort 
me, therefore, ſhe aſſured me that we 
had no occaſion to fear, for her fa- 
ther loved her ſo teriderly, that there 
was no reaſon to imagine he would 
put her upon ſo hard atrial; © Go, 
my dear Cæſar, added the; lov- 
ingly prefſing my head between her 
hands; ** go; and, by your illuſtri- 
ous 2Rions, put fortune to the bluſh 


ce forhaving dealt fo gnjuſtly with you 


at your birth! go; and return fo * | 
; « 
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« himſelf honoured by accepting you 
* as a ſon-in-law. Go, I fay again, 
« where your own duty calls you; and 
4 aſſure yourſelf I will do all that mine 
« will permit me, that I may never 
« have any huſband but Czſar.”” As 
© the uttered theſe words, I ſaw the 
© tears trickle from her bright eyes, 
'© which touched me ſo to the quick, 
© that, falling down before her, I em- 
' © braced her kntes, without being able 
© to utter one word. At length, af- 
© ter a thouſand mutual proteſtations of 
© Jove and fidelity, I returned to Don 
© Pedro, and with him went into Flan- 
ders. 


CHAP. * # 


HOW SANCHO INTERRUPTED DON 
FERDINAND, AND OF THE AF- 
FLICTION OF DON QUIXOTE UP- 
ON BEING INFORMED THAT THE 
QUEEN OF THE AMAZONS Was 
DEPARTED. 


ON Alvaro, the count, and the 

reſt of the company, were atten- 
tively liſtening to Don Ferdinand, when 
Sancho, returning from the kitchen in 
a heat, interrupted the relation, crying 
out, as loud as he was able“ Great 
© news, maſter Don Quixote! mighty 
© news! You deſigned to combat this 
© day at the court for Madam Zenobia; 
but, by my troth, you may ſave your- 
© ſelf y trouble: the ſetting-dog 
*© may ſtay at home when the partridges 
© are flown.” —* What do you mean 
© by that?“ ſaid Don Quixote. I 
© mean, Sir, anſwered the ſquire, 
c that the neſt is empty; and “when 
© the cage is made, the bird flies a- 
& way.” —* Have done with your pro- 
verbs, replied the knight, and be 
4 plain in few words. —* Well, Sir,” 
quoth Sancho, * to be plain in few 
© words, I muſt tell you, that as for 
Madam Zenobia—whip's the word!“ 
—* Speak that you may be underſtood, 
ou brute!” ſaid Don Quixote. What 
is the meaning of all that? — Why, 
then, anſwered the ſquire, the mean- 
ing is, that our lady queen has packe 
up her alls, and is no longer in Ma- 
drid.— “ What do I hear! cried the 
knight: © but you miſtake, friend. It 
© is impoſſible ſhe ſhould have left us 
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« of glory, that my father may think 


© ſol'——" Pray, Sir, excuſe me, quoth 
Sancho; there is nothing more cer. 
* tain: ſhe went away laſt night, a4 
nobody in this houſe knows what | 
become of her.'—"O Heavens! cries 
Don Quixote, riſing from his ſeat in 
ſuch a manner as ſhewed he was full af 
grief and deſpair ; * ſome enchanter has 
certainly conveyed her away! O un. 
* fortunate knight! Die! die with the 
* ſhame of having ſo ill protected you 
c aces Who will truſt you forthe 
© future with infantas? — Son Sancho 
* go ſaddle Rozinante and Dapple in. 
* mediately; let us fly to ſeek the peer. 
© leſs Zenobia in all parts. I ſwear by 
© the ſacred order of chivalry which! 
« profeſs, that I will not ſtop in any 
« place that is inhabited, and that! 
will eat without a table-cloth or nap. 
* kin, till T have found that only lady 
© of my affetions!'—* Belly o'me! 
cried Sancho, abruptly; * where the de. 
* vil ſhall we go look for her, when w: 
do not know which way ſhe is gone? 
© You will make me renounce all ny 
© generation | What, I warrant, wed 
© not know when we are well? Why 
© ſhould we leave theſe gentlemen, who 
© entertain us ſo nobly, to run after: 
© ſham queen, who gives us the (lp, 
© with the mule and her ſilk cloths, 
© without ſo much as thanking us?'= 
Do what I bid you,” anſwered Don 
Quixote; and let me hear no more, 
Thus faying, he would have gone to 
his chamber for his lance and buckler; 
but the count and Don Carlos, ſeeing 
him ſo reſolved, endeavoured to dil- 
ſuade him, by repreſenting to him the 
dangerous conſequences of his depar- 
ture, In ſhort, Don Quixote,” ſai 
the Granadine, do you conſider what 
« you are going to do? Do not your. 
member, that, if you quit Madnd, 
© the King of Cyprus, who is nearat 
hand, will not fail to accuſe you a 
* cowardice? He will ſay you durſ not 
* wait his coming, and will proudiy 
* boaſt that he made you fly, In 
© ſenſible how much you are concerned 
at the loſs of your princeſs; but you 
know, better than I, that a knight 
to prefer his honour to his alfec- 
tions. You are in the right, Den 
Alvaro, anſwered Don Quixote; be 
is to mind three things; the firſts 
religion, the ſecond is honour, 40 

the third his miſtreſs: and, therefort 


ſince honour obſtructs my departu', 
1 1 vill 
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« 1 will ſtay here till I have ſlain Bra- 
« marbas; Per, whilſt T ſtay, I am in 
« the mind to ſend Sancho to ſeek 
the queen every where, as ancient 
© knights uſed to do upon the like oc- 
s eahons,'— Good?!” quoth the ſquire; 
« by my troth, a hopeful commiſſon ! 
Why, d'ye think I have ſtudied phi- 


* loſophy, then, to prognoſticate where 


« to find the princeſs ? And, in caſe I 
« ſhould happen to light on her in the 
« paws of ſome enchanter, do you take 
me for ſuch a fool, forſooth, as to go 
and get my beard ſtripped off my face 
« $ithouta razor?“ No, friend,“ an- 
ſwered Don Quixote, I do not deſign 
« youſhould expoſe yourſelf to unheard- 
of dangers to reſcue her from the 
© hands of a necromancer: that is not 
* lawful for you, who are not dubbed 
a knight; and, provided you can but 
« diſcover the caſtle where ſhe is con- 
* fined, I defire no more of you.'— 
© You ſee, Sancho,” ſaid Don Carlos, 
* that your maſter requires nothing of 
© you that is hard or unreaſonable.'— 
. It is not hard to be ſaid,” anſwered 


the ſquire; © but it is quite a different 


* matter to perform it. © It is one 
* thing to ſeek, and another to find ;** 
* and a man may travel ten leagues 
* without ſtumbling over ſuch a port- 
* manteau as Cardenio's.* —* Well, 
Sancho, ' replied Don Quixote, you 
© muſt, nevertheleſs, ſet out immedi- 
* ately; and, that you may proceed re- 
# gularly in your ſearch after Zenobia, 
Iwill now inſtruct you in the courſe 


it will be proper for you to follow. 


© Proceed firſt to France, then into 


Flanders, and fo to Holland; where + 


6 85 ſhall embark at the mouth of the 


Maeſe for England; then ſearch Ire- 


© land, and Scotland, formerly called 
Albania; thence make a ſtep into the 


#F Iſland of Thule, ſo much talked of 


# among the ancients, who thought it 


the fartheſt part of the earth, becauſe 
they were ignorant of the new world: 


* next, continuing your voyage north- 
* ward, you hall go into the Hyper- 
* borean regions, where you will find 
* the floating-iſlands of the Hyperbo- 
* rean prince, my rival; there you muſt 
* enquire narrowly after the queen; 


for it is likely the enchanter who has 
„ may have conveyed 


taken ber awa 
l her thitker, to atisfy rhe Hyperborean 
„ Prince's paſſion.” If, upon ſtric 


* Taxch, you milo her there, vou mall 
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embark on the froten ſea of Green - 


land, where ſome ſage enchanter, m 
friend, will not fail to furniſh you 
with a veſſel to carry you to Lap- 
land, You ſhall crofs Norway, Goth- 
land, and the country of the Vandals, 
now called Sweden ; whence you ſhall 
pe into, Denmark,- once called the 
Lingdom' of the Cimbrians; and, 
after viſiting all parts of Germany, 
you ſhall traverſe IIlyria, Italy, and 
Sicily; and, when à veſſel has carried 
you from Syracuſa into Macedon, 
you will there ſee the famous fields of 
Philippi; then you ſhall travel through 
Bulgaria, Sclavonia, Servia, and the 
other parts of the famous Grecian , 
empire. After that, you ſhall go in- 
to Sarmatia; thence into ' Circaſſia, 
that flouriſhing kingdom of the va- 
liant Sacripant; and thence into the 
vaſt empire of Lucia,' whoſe mighty 
power had like to have overthrown 
the flouriſhing empire of Greece, in 
the time of the warlike Amadis : 
then, directing your courſe to Con- 
ſtantinople by the Euxine Sea, and 
paſſing the Streights of Helleſpont, 
famous for the loves of Hero and 
Leander, you ſhall land in Aſia. In 
that part of the world, Sancho, the 
great empire of the Sultan. of Niquea 
will aſtoniſh you with it's rich and 
ſtately cities, and thoſe ſumptuous 
palaces, ſo admirably” deſcribed in 
books of knight-errantry. Next, 
drawing towards Cappadocia, and the 
banks of the clear River Thermodon, 
which waters the delicious plains of 


the noble kingdom of the Amazons, 


you ſhall repair to Themiſeyra; where 
you ſhall comfort thoſe warlike wo- 
men for the abſence of their queen 
the Princeſs Zenobia; telling them 
that I am her knight, and will re- 
ſtore her to them in ſpite of all en- 
chanters who ſhall pretend to oppoſe 
it. From Cappadocia fail not to pro- 
ceed onwards into Armenia, Iberia, 
Georgia, and the famous empire of 
Tartary, now in the poſſeſſion of the 
ſucceſſors of the famous Agrican and 
Mandricardo, lovers of the beautiful 
Angelica, and rivals to that Count of 
Algiers, whom you ſa not long ſince 
near Ateca. Thence proceed to the 
empire of Cathay, to that of China, 
to the Indies, and the Mogul's coun- 
try; but, when you come to Iſpahan, 
contrive, my dear friend, by ne 
- van 
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and artful management, to procure 
admiſſion into the ſophy's ſeraglio, 
and examine whether the Princeſs 
Zenobia be there. In ſhort, Sancho, 
when you have ſatisfied your curioſi- 
ty at the court of the Sultan of Baby- 
lon, you ſhall come back towards the 
kingdoms of Cyprus and Damaſcus, 
where formerly reigned the good old 
man Norandin, the great friend of 
knights-errant; but, before you Jeave 
Aſia, viſit all the Arabias, and par- 
ticularly that where the phoenix is 
found: then, when you have atten- 
tively viewed the tomb of the Saracen 
— By you ſhall paſs over the iſth- 
mus that joins Aſia and Africa, You 
may ſtay one day to reſt you in the 

reat city of Alexandria; then, go- 
ing up the Nile along thoſe fruitful 
plains that river waters, you ſhall 
paſs into the empire of Ethiopia and 
the Abiſſines: then. turning away to 
the ſouthward, you ſhall advance into 
the kingdom of the Cafres, ſo fatal 
to ſtrangers, becauſe thoſe barbarous 
people feed on human blood. After 
this, returning again to the north- 
ward, you will come into the king- 
doms of Tombut and Senega, and 
the vaſt empire of the blacks; whence, 
croſſing the dominions of the King 
of Morocco, and thoſe which once 
belonged to King Agramant, that 
fatal enemy to the mighty Charle- 
maigne, Emperor of the Romans, you 
ſhall embark at Algiers to return into 
Spain.” —* Mother of God!“ cried 


Sancho, * what a journey is that! I 


had rather go to the Shrine of St. 
James in Galicia. Faith, my aſs and 
I ſhall try what our feet are made of! 


— In truth, Sancho, ſaid Don Car- 
los, laughing, Dapple and you are 
« 
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like to fee abundance of countries: 
you need but follow the road your 
maſter has traced out for you, there 
is no danger of miſſing it. Go quick- 
ly, and make haſte back! — ! Make 
haſte back! quoth Sancho, Fair 
and ſoftly, Don Carlos! I muſt fisſt 
go to Conſtantinople, and thence into 
France; from France into the Sophy 
of Seraglio; and from thence to the 
Devil in Hell! Do not you conſider, 
that, though my aſs trotted all the 


way, he could net perform that jour- 


ney in a week ?'—* Be gone quickly, 
my ſon!” ſaid Don Quixote; make 


ll the haſte you can, and return as 


AVELLANEDA?S QUIXOTE. 


Then you are going to leave us, Mr, 


© foon as may be: you ſhall find w 
© here, I, during that time, will i. 
* mure myſelf in my chamber; for the 
© laws of ancient chivalry require thy 
I wholly give myſelf up to ſortos, 
that I pine away with grief, and ta 
I perform all the actions of a deſpair, 
ing knight.'—* That is but reaſon. 
able, ſaid Don Alvaro; but Ia 
of opinion that you ſhould dine wit 
vs firſt, the(better to feed your afllic 
tion. Heavens defend me from it 
anſwered Don Quixote; I will de 
© eight days without eating or drink. 
ing, or ſpeaking one word.“ Thi 
ſaid, he gravely ſaluted the company, 
and retired to his own room, dovuble. 
locking the door, for fear ſome indif. 
greet perſon ſhould come to diſturb thy 
pleaſure he was going to take in afflid. 
ing himſelf, 

In the mean while, the gentlemen, 
having detained Sancho with then, 
began to railly him about his journey, 


© Governor?” ſaid Don Alvaro. Wil 
you not dine before you go? Dia 
with you !* anſwered the ſquire: * you 
need not queſtion it, Don Alvars; 2 
and, if you pleaſe, I deſizn to fillny WW ** 
wallet, as I did at Saragoſſa; for! 0: 
have a great way to go, and, you 
know, it is the belly that carries the 1 
legs.“ You are in the right,” ſad 
Don Carlos; it is a long way, and 
* will do well to lay in proviſions. 
could wiſh you were come back al- 
ready, to give us the marvellous ac 
count of your expedition ; to recount 
to us the rarities of ſtrange countriey 
and, like other travellers, to talk df 
a thouſand fine things you never ſaw, 
— ] have one favour to aſk of you, 
© Mr. Governor, ſaid the count. 
Pray bring, me the largeſt 5 you 
can find in the Indies to make a neck 
© lace for my wife the Princeſs Trebt- 
* fina,'—* Pearls do you ſayl aol 
Sancho. Why, is the country Ian 
going to a pearl - country? —* No 
* queſtion of it,“ replied the count 
/ Pox on it! why did not you tell mt 
ſo ſooner ?* quoth the ſquire. I had 
been gone an hour ago, and by tis 
time I had been in England !'—*My 
I preſume,” ſaid Don Pedro, to de- 
© fire another ſmall kindneſs of Ms: 
Governor? . You may, anf 
Sancho; * you need only name | 192 
s it is done: 
vou would dare, © Won 
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«Would you have ſome pearls too? 
] deſire neither pearls nor diamonds,” 
replied Don Pedro. I would only 
0 E you, as you paſs through the 
country of the Caffres, make enquiry 
© how many ſquires they have eaten 
« this year: I have a curioſity to know 
it. Nay, as for that miſbegotten 
kingdom, quoth Sancho, I crave 
leave to kiſs your lordſhip's hands: 
will not come within an hundred 
yards of it. I know enough already 
« of a ſpit with three points; and a 
© man x oo has once felt the colick, 
© had need be afraid of the gripes.” 
Don Carlos and the Granadine con- 
tinued to give the ſquire farther com- 
miſſions; but, whilit they were com- 
municating their inſtructions, a vene- 
rable old man entered the apartment: 
he was clad in a long robe of black 


en, ſattin, girt about him with a broad 
* low ribbhand; he had a cap of goat's 
1 hair, and a white beard which reached 
Mr down to his knees: in his right-hand 
vil was 2 taff, with which he ſupported 
* his lcp; and in his left he carried a 


great book. The gentlemen ſoon per- 
ceived that the old man was Don Car- 
los's young ſecretery; and this new 
diſguiſe was the more picafing to them, 
as they did not expect i Sancho, the 
inſtant he caſt his eyes te enormous 
furniture of the ſtrangers chin, ex- 
claimed—* By the lady, what a beard | 
* our horſe's tail is nothing to it!'— 
Friend,“ replied the aged ſtranger, 
* ſpeak with greater reverence of a beard 
* which has been twelve hundred years 
in growing. Saints and Fathers!“ 
replied the fquire, * is it poſſible you 
* ſhould be twelve hundred years of 
* age! Then you are an enchanter?'— 
Right,“ quoth the old man. By 
* my troth, I fancied as muckh?* an- 
{wered Sancho; * for, I have heard ſay, 
* enchanters live ſo long that they bury 
* their -grandfathers,” — Vou have 
deen rightly informed,” replied the 
ſecretary; *and I muſt tell you 1 am 
* called “e The Sage Lirgandus.” I 
* believe you are no ſtranger to my 

name ?*—* No, faith!“ quoth the 
quire; I know you well enough: 
þ you are a friend to my matter Don 

Quixote, We have often called upon 
4% in our combats: but fo ut is; 
„ My brother may cry on, for my fa- 
„Wer does not rock him,” To deal 

Phinly, you have left us 1o often in 
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© the mire, that it is a wonder we ever 
© pulled eur legs out.“ — My poor 
© Sancho!* anſwered the enchanter, 
© you have no cauſe to complain: we 
enchanters cannot be here, and there, 
and every where, We have ſo many 
damſels to enchant, ſo many knights 
to caſt into priſons, ſo many ſquires 
to toſs in blankets, and, in ſhort, fo 
much buſineſs on all fides, that we 
cannot always come juſt in time to 
help out a knight we take under our 
protection. Is it not ſufficient that 
we arrive, after he is well beaten, to 
rub him down, or bring him ſome 
balſam? I can affure you it is not 
for want of good-will; and your 
maſter would be in the wrong, ſhould 
© he complain that I am unconcerned 
* at his misfortunes. I come to Ma- 
* drid on purpoſe to comfort him upon 
© the departure of Queen Zenobia.'— 
© Then you are welcome!* cried San» 
cho; © but, in the name of God, Mr. 
Lirgandus, take care to hinder him, 
by your magick, from being eight 
days without eating or drinking 
and ſatisfy him that there is no n 

I ſhould paſs over the Helliſh Ponds, 
and all the other ponds in the world, 
to run after the princeſs! Pray order 
it ſo that I may not leave this place: 
ſave my aſs this jaunt, and he will 
give you a thouſand benediftions, '—— 
Well, friend,“ ſaid the enchanter, 
© lead me to your maſter's chamber, 
© and Tengage for it you ſhall not go.“ 
The ſquire, overjoyed at this promiſe, 
conducted him as he deſired. The 
gentlemen, willing to know what the 
Sage Lirgandus would ſay, followed 
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him; and, when they came to the cham» 
ber-door, they heard the knight ex. 


claim aloud—* O quinteſſence of beau- 
* ty! eighth wonder in the world! 
« where art thou at this time? Alas J 
perhaps, environed with monſters, 
thou art now filling with thy doleful 
plaints the caſtle of ſome barbarous 
necromancer i Impatient I await my 


relief: in the mean while, liſten to 
my diſmal moan and forrowful la- 
mentations, thou adorable ſovereign 
of my ſoul!" | 

Open the door, Sir! open the door! 
cried Sancho, knocking furiouſly. You 
© need not deſpait, Madam Zenobia is 
* not loſt.” Don Quixote recognizing 
the voice of his ſquire, opened the door, 
2 B ſaying— 
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ſquire's return, that I may fly to your 
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ſaying— What now, my ſon, have you drinking with 3 Wiel en the. 


found out already where the queen 
© js ?*—*+ No, Sir, anſwered Sancho; 
© but here is the wiſe Lirgandus, your 
© friend; who is come to bring you 
© tidings of her.'—* It is even ſo, Ca- 
© yallero de los Amores; great Knight 
©-of the Cupids;* quoth the ſecretary, 
embracing Don Quixote; * I come to 
tell you what hath befallen her : ceaſe 
your affliction; and think no more of 

ueen Zenobia. The wiſe Artemi— 
dorus has taken her from you, to re- 
ſtore her to her lawful huſband.— 
What do I hear!' cried Don Quixote; 
is the princeſs married? Has ſhe eſ- 
pouſed Hyperborean, the Prince of 
the Floating Iflands?'—* You have 
ſaid it,” anſwered Lirgandus; you 
have read in that prince's hiſtory 
with how much valour he delivered 
that. princeſs rom the cryſtal tower 
in which the Enchanter Pamphus had 
confined her. But, ſince the hiſtory 
goe no farther, I muſt tell you the 
reſt, The beautiful Zenobia, being 
ſet free by the Prince of the Floating 
Iſlands, grew ſo fond of him, that ſhe 
reſolved to let him know it: and the 
princeſſes of her country making no 
ſcruple, as you well know, of going 
to meet princes in their camps, this 
chaſte queen went away to fee Hy- 
perborean in his. He received her 
with all the kindneſs of a paſſionate 
lover; made a great feaſt; and they 
were married before dinner was over, 
Then he carried her to his Floating 
Iſlands; where, for a proof of his 
manhood, ſhe was delivered of three 


ſhe had given this rare demonſtration 
of her fruitfulneſs, the ſage, or rather 
the extravagant Pamphus, (who was 
always 1n = with that princes, 
though ſhe hated him) being deter- 
mined upon revenge, tranſported her, 
one day as ſhe was hunting, into a 
wood in Spain: there, having un- 
mercifully ſtripped her to the ſmock, 
he bound her to a tree; and, to add 
© to her misfortune, gave her the per- 
« fef&treſemblanceof a baſe tripe woman 
© at Alcala, called Barbara Hacked - 
Face. Aye, by my beard, that is 
c true!* cried Sancho, interrupting him; 
for Bracamonte the ſoldier was miſ- 
© taken in her; and I dare lay a wager 
© that the players we met the other day 


c AY know they ſpent the night in 
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children. But about a month after 


* phus the encbanter, continued the 
ſecretary, having thus left Zenobia 
in the wood where you found her 
* made no queſtion that the wolves 
would devour her; but when he un. 
derſtood that you had reſcued her 
and that ſhe was under your protec. 
tion, he was ready to run mad. Hs 
attempted to ſteal her from you; but 
miſſing of his aim, he was ſo vexed, 
that he retired to one of his caſtles, 
and has never ſtirred abroad fince, 
On the other ſide, Prince Hyperbo. 
rean led a ſad life for the loſs of hit 
conſort; but the wiſe Artemidorus 
found out by his art that ſhe'was here, 
and that you was in love with her, 
For this reaſon he ſtole her away 
from you laſt night. Dry up your 
tears, then, knight; baniſh from your 
heart and memory the reſemblance 
of that princeſs, and think of no. 
thing now but your combat with Bra. 
marbas. That giant, I muſt apprize 
you, will be in town to-morrow, and 
© you will ſtand dn need of all your 
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© ſtrength to vanquiſh him.'—* Enough, 


* wile Lirgandus!* anſwered Don Quix- 
otez © I ſhould be unworthy of your 
* friendſhip did I not entirely fullon 
* your advice. Since Queen Zenobia 
* 1s married, I will be her knight no 
longer; I take back my heart again. 
—* By that worſhipful beard,” cried 
Sancho, my maſter is the better for 
our curate's lectures! This it is tobe 
an honeſt and a conſcientious knight, 
thus to let his neighbour's wife, alone. 
Would to God the worſt in the world 
* were like him! O how glad an | 
* there's an end of my journey! — 
© But, friend Sancho,* ſaid the count, 
© if you do not go, farewel my pearls.” 
—* As for that, anſwered the ſquite, 
* ſend for them by the poſt, Is ther 
nobody in.the world can fetch then 


ſhould. go without pearls, than [ 
ſhould founder my Dapple.'—* Come, 
gentlemen,” ſaid the Granadine, *nct 
Don Quixote is no longer obliged to 
to lock himſelf up, and do penance 
for Queen Zenobia, let us go and it 
down io table ? Will the wile Lu- 
gandus doi us the honour to dine with 
us? — I] return you thanks, gentle. 
men,“ anſwered the enchanter; * 
cannot itiy here any longer; Lam 


haſte to be gone into Conti (ha 
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but I? In ſhort, I had rather yo! * 
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e zl the enchanters in the world are 
to be there this afternoon, to decide 
« z controverſy that is riſen betwe 

© two of our brethren, about an in- 
« fanta whom they have ſtolen from 
her parents, and whom each of them 
« would keep to himſelf. —Farewel, 
« oentlemen, till we meet again.— 
Remember, brave Knight of La Man- 
cha, that you ſhall ſee the dreadful 
£ Bramarbas to-morrow; and take no- 
« tice, that if he falls by your hand, 
you will finiſh one of the nobleſt ad- 
« ventures ever performed by knight- 
£ errant !* This ſaid, he embraced Don 
Quixote, ſaluted the company, and re- 
tired into another room to Unlirgan- 
diſe himſelf 3 namely, to get rid of his 
magician's robe and beard, and re- 


aſſume his habit of ſecretary. The 


gentlemen, meanwhile, finding Don 
Quixote comforted for the loſs of Ze- 
nobia, carried him into the, dining- 
room, where the table was covered. 
They all ſat down; and, when dinner 
was over, they deſired young Don Fer- 
dinand to proſecute his ſtory which 
he did in this manner. 


CHAP. X. 


THE CONTINUATION AND CONCLU- 


SION OF DON FERDINAND 'SSTORY. 


ON Pedro and myſelf, as I told 
you, returned to Flanders with 
* all expedition, to carry the arch-duke 
© our pleaſing news. We came to 
Antwerp, where that prince received 
* us with extraordinary kindneſs and 


© ſatisfation, Don Pedro delivered 


* to him the original of the contract 


* which was ſo advantageous to him, 
* and with it a picture of the infanta. 


* She was extremely like her mother, 


* who was daughter to Henry the Se- 
* cond, king of France, and the moſt 


beautiful princeſs in Europe. The 


* arch-duke was much charmed with 
the picture, and made mighty pre- 
* parations for the reception of the in- 
* fanta, who was to ſet out as ſoon as 
* poſſible from Madrid. He preferred 
Don Pedro to the firſt poſts in the 
* army, and gave me freſh hopes. 
* Thoughthe campaign was then draw- 


ing to an end, yet underſtanding that 


* the towns of Sluys and Grave were 
not well garriſoned, or provided, he 
© telolvedto befiege thoſe two places, to 
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put a more glorious period to the 


campaign, and give that happy omen 
0 


to his marriage. To this end he 
thered two armies of twenty thou- 
and men each, compoſed of ſuch 
troops as were then in the field, and 
of ſuch as he could draw out of gar- 
riſon without expoſing the frontier 
places to danger. He gave Don Pe- 
dro the command of the army de- 
ſigned for Grave; the other was com- 
manded by a general officer, who took 
Sluys in a month. 'Grave held out 
but eight days from the opening of 
the trenches, which was occaſioned 
by an accident ſeldom ſeen at ſuch 
important ſieges. Our trenches were 
well advanced, when the governor of 
the place, believing we ould ſoon 
be in a condition to attack the covert- 
way, thought fit to make a grand 
ſalley with a choſen body of infantry 
ſupported by all his horſe. We we 
upon our guard, expecting ſome ſuch 
attempt: Don Pedro poſted ſeveral 
bodies of men in convenient places 
to pany our pioneers; and I was 
ordered to ſupport them with our 
regiment. The beſieged made a vi- 
gorous attack upon ourtrenches; our 
infantry oppoſed them gallantly, and 
then the horſe fell in on both ſides. 


The fight was bloody, and laſted 


long; but at laſt we repulſed them, 
and entered the town with them pell- 


mell. My firſt care was to ſecure * 


the gate, and to ſend away in haſte 
for our next troops to come and ſup- 


port me, They did oz and the beſt 
part oF our army was in the town 


before the enemy thought of repul- 
ſing us, their confuſion was ſo great. 
We made all the garriſon priſoners, 
except ſome who fled out at the op- 
polite gate; and even moſt of thoſe 
fell into the hands of a detachment 
poſted on that ſide, Thus we be- 
came maſters of Grave. When the 
arch-duke received this news, he 
could ſcarce believe it: he gave me 
great commendations ; declared he 
was beholden to me for that im- 
portant conqueſt; and gave me the 


command of a regiment, with a pen- 


ſion to ſupport my rank. That great 
prince's generoſity was a mighty ſa - 
tis faction to me; for every thing fill- 
ed my heart with joy, which ſeemed 
to ſet me any thing nearer to Donna 


Anna. As for Don Pedro, the arch- 
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duke ſhewed him the greateſt tokens 
© of eſteem and honour, and commend- 
© ed him for his conduct of the works 
© againſt the place, and the meaſures 
he had taken to prevent it's being 
relieved. At this happy time the 
infanta arrived at Dunkirk: the 
archduke went thither to meet her, 
and found that ſhe was more beau- 
tiful than her picture. I ſhall not 
pretend to recount the publick re- 
joicings which were celebrated 
throughout all the Low Countries: I 
will only tell you, that he carried her 
to Bruges, to Ghent, and to Ant- 
werp; where the people vied with each 
© other in — 2 their zeal and 
© attachment. The Archduke Albert 
© renounced willingly the cardinal's 
© robe, to eſpouſe a princeſs who, be- 
© ſides her charms, brought him in 
© dower ſuch conſiderable dominions. 
© The wedding was kept at Bruſſels, 
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© with magnificence ſuitable to ſuch. 


illuſtrious lovers. Among other pub- 
* lick ſhews, there was a gallant tilt- 
© ingin the chief market-place or ſquare 
© of the town: all the nobility ap- 
« peared at it in great ſplendor. I had 
© the honour to be of Don Pedro's 
© troop, and gained my full ſhare of 
© applauſe. 
© But however delighted the arch- 
© duke ſeemed with his good fortune, 
* the ſweets of love did not make him 
© forget the care of the war. From the 
* time that he became governor of the 
Low Countries, he had applied him- 
© ſelf, without remiſhon, to the re- 
© duction of the rebels; but the aſſiſt- 
© ance they had received from France 
© had hitherto been an obſtacle to his 
« ſucceſs, To remove this impediment, 
© conferences were held,at Vervins be- 
© tween the miniſters of Spain and 
France, for the purpoſe of ſettling 
© a peace between the two crowns, 
s which would enable Spain to bend 
«all it's power againſt the United Pro- 
© yvinces. The peace being conclud- 
ed, the archduke took the field, and 
© defeated a conſiderable body of 
s Dutch near Nieuport; but, being de- 
© ſirous of puſhing his ſucceſs ſtill far- 
£ ther, he ventured, contrary to the ad- 
vice of his generals, to attack the 
enemy in their entrenchments, and 
« was defeated by Prince Maurice. 
„This misfortune nothing abated his 
© courage: the next year he formed the 
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* famous ſiege of Oſtend; which wif 
© ever remain a memorable inſtance cf 
© the conſtancy of the beſiegers, and 
© the obſtinacy of the rebels; for it laſt. 
© ed three , three months, and 
© three days. TI ſhall not trouble you 
© with the 1 of an affair ſo well 
© known; but will only tell you, that 
Prince Maurice uſed all poſſible meant 
© to'raiſe the ſiege; and we, rather than 
© forſake it, ſuffered him to take Graue 
« Sluys. 

* Though I was employed in the 
© war, my thoughts nil dwelt upon 
Donna Anna; and my love was ſo 
great, that I could never have lived 
thus long without ſeeing her, had l 
© not thought it abſolutely neceſſary to 
* gain a name by my ſword, that I 
might render myſelf worthy of be. 
coming her huſband. However, my 
© heart was far from being at reſt; [ 
* was apprehenſrve that her father, ſee- 
ing himſelf advanced in years, might 
be defirous of ſettling his daughter 
© before his death. This apprehenſion 
greatly troubled me; but fortune, fa- 
* vourable to my paſſion, brought me 
© back to Donna Anna, when I leaf 
expected it. Philip the Third, by 
© his father's death, had now ſucceeded 
to all this mighty monarchy; and the 

Moors, looking upon Tangier, Ceu- 
* ta, Oran, Mazagan, and our other 
places on the coaſt of Africa, with 
an eye of diſſatisfaction, were deter- 
mined to make themſelves maſters of 
them. This they durſt not attempt 
during the reign of Philip the Second, 
whom they dreaded ; but, believing 
they might make an eaſy conqueſt a 
the beginning of a new reign, the) 
let on foot extraordinary preparations 
for this purpoſe. The Duke ot Le. 
ma, who was at the-head of affairs 
that time, being informed of tber 
dehgn, began to raiſe forces. 
the nobility of Spain, capable of being 
entruſted with the conduct of ih 
African war, being then in F landen 
or Italy, the king wrote to the arch. 
duke to ſend over ſome officers; bu 
particularly two general officers, dt 
whole condelt he might rely. I. 
archduke, amidſt all the great men 
his court, pitched upon Don Pedro; 
and made choice of me to commi 
under him. TI was, you mult think, 
ſufficiently overjoyed to feel m ſelf 
now become a general officer; rot 
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could add to it, but the pleaſure of 
returning to Spain, where I hoped to 
« fee Donna Anna, We had ſcarce 
« time toreturn our thanks to the arch- 
duke, before we were obliged to take 
« our leave. This I may truly ſay, 
« that all perſons of any note were forry 
« to part with us; and the archduke 
« himſelf, when we took our leave, 
« yery kindly declared, that he looked 
« upon it as à great loſs to himſelf to 
« be deprived of our ſervice; but that 
© the obligations he had to the crown 
« of Spain obliged him to make that 
* ſacrifice. 

« Weleft Bruffels; and, as the peace 
lately concluded with France gave us 
the liberty of paſſing through that 
kingdom, we thought fit to go by 
land. We entered Spain by the way 
© of Navarre; and, as ſoon as we came 
to Madrid, we waited on the Duke 
of Lerma, and the other great mint- 
© ſters, who received us very honour- 
« ably, owing to the favourable ac- 
count the archduke had given of us. 
© They conducted us to receive the 
« king's orders, who expreſſed himſelf 
in terms of ſatisfaction, and promiſed 
that our commiſſions ſhould be made 
out immediately, All the buſineſs 
depending on Don Pedro, who was 
to command our little army, I had 
no more to do at Madrid till our de- 
« parture for Africa; which, for the 
« preſent, ſeemed at ſome diſtance, as 
our inferior officers were very back- 
« ward in their levies, and a fleet was 
* to be fitted out at Cadiz to carry us 
over. This proved very advanta- 
* geous to me; for it gave me the op- 
* portunity of ſpending ſome months 
at Alcala. Thither I went, too im- 
patient about Donna Anna to think 
* of any thing elſe; therefore, leaving 
* my man and horſes at aninn, I haſt- 
ed to the place where I had ſo often 
* ſeen her. There I heard ſhe had 
* been ſome days gone to Siguenza with 
* her father x ot. their private con- 
* cerns, and that her return was un- 
* certain. Afflicted at this intelligence, 
* I was returning to the inn to reſt my- 
* ſelf, for it was then late: when, as I 
* was paſſing by a houſe, a woman 
d came out of it; and, taking me by 
* the hand, without ſpeaking one 
* word, led me into it. 1 followed, 
* without conſidering at firſt what I 
* Gd; but recollected myſelf upon be- 
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ing ordered by the woman to ſhut the 
door, and follow her. I then judged 
that it was ſome amorous intrigue I 
was fallen into; and that the woman 
being diſordered by the thoughts of 
what ſhe was doing unknown to her 
parents, or deluded by her imagina- 
tion, miſtook me in the dark for ano- 
ther perſon. I was on the point of 
returning back, thongh the occaſion 
was ſuch as might makea man bold; 
et I would not be obliged to chance 
for my good fortune, and was too 
nice to accept favours which love did 
not deſign for me. Curioſity, how- 
ever, prevented my departure. I had 
a mind to ſee whether the lady was 
beautiful, and what would be the 
iſſue of this adventure: perhaps m 
deſtiny thus ordered it, that by the 
means I ſhould arrive at the know- 
ledge of my own origin. I followed 
the lady to the top of the fairs, 
having only juſt ſhut the ftreet-door 
without locking it, that I might the 
more eaſily retreat, if occaſion requir- 
ed. She, having ordered me to wait 
for her in that place, retired. Preſent- 
ly I heard Gme perſon mounting 
ſoftly up the ſtairs; I ſhrunk into the 
corner that he might not diſcover me: 
but the method I took to avoid him, 
threw me into his arms; for the man, 
who probably knew the ways of the 
houſe no better than I did, crept along 
the wall, and met me in the corner. 
Though I had not much time to con- 
fider, I foon concluded that he was 
the party dehgned for the intrigue. 
We began to feel one another with- 
out ſpeaking a word; but, hayingeve- 
ry reaſon to fear he would not fail 
ſtabbing me when he diſcovered that 
I was a man, I took care to pre- 
vent him; and, drawing my poignard, 
ſtruck it twice into his breaſt. I 
heard him drop down at my feer, 
fetching a deep groan. I flipped 
down the ſtairs, and out of the houſe, 
ſhutting the door after me that I might 
not be followed; and made haſte to 
my inn, where I took care to con 
ceal this adventure. I ſpent the reſt 
of the night in making ſerious re- 
flections on the extravagant madneſs 
of youth, which hurries us into all 
manner of misfortunes, when pru- 
dence does not dire& us; and I could 
not forgive myſelf the ation I had 
been drawn into the commiſſion of 
from 
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from the impulſe of a fooliſh cu- 
riofity. What was my ſurprize, 
when, going the next day to Don 
Chriſtopher's, I found all the family 
in confuſion! I enquired into the 
cauſe of it; and was told that Don 
Chriſtopher had the night before re- 
ceived two ſtabs with a poignard at 
the houſe of Donna Eugenia de Pe- 
ralta; and that nobody knew how, or 
to what po wo he went into that 

lace, I deſired to fee him; but he 
E nobody, and lay ſtruggling for 
life. His friends preſſed — 5 to 
offer their aſſiſtance; Don Louis was 
diſtracted, the ſervants all in tears. 
What a ſpectacle was this for me! 


I had no reaſon to doubt that I had 


been the murderer of my friend. 1 
curſed my own folly; and T ſhould 
have laid, violent hands on myſelf, 
had not the ſurgeons declared that his 
wounds were not mortal; and, though 
his weakneſs gave cauſe of apprehen- 
fion, yet they faid they would an- 
{wer for his life, if he fell not into a 
fever in two days. This affurance 
ſuſpended my deſpair, and prevented 
my offering myſelf a ſacrifice to my 
friend. During the two days we 
were all in the utmoſt anxiety. I 
never left the wounded man; but 
continued by his bed-fide day and 
night, felt his pulſe every moment, 
and dreaded the thoughts of-a febtr: 
and, to prove to you the exceſs of 
my concern, I afiure you that, for 
thoſe two days, I never once thought 
of my love. Happily Don Chriſto- 
pher had no fever; and ſuch care was 
taken of him, that he began by de- 
grees to oe ſtrength. 

« When he was out of danger, every 
body occupied themſelves in gueſſing 
at the cauſe and circumſtances of his 
adventure, though far enough from 
ſuſpecting the ſhare I had in it. In 
the mean time, Eugenia made all 
poſſible ſearch after her daughter: 
the magiſtrates, on theip part, en— 
quired into Engracia's flight, and the 
wounds of Don Chriſtopher. Ihe 
judge in criminal cauſes thought it 
not enough to examine Don Chriſto- 


pher, but he ſummoned Eugenie, and 


confronted them. Don Chriftopher 
concealed no part of what he knew: 
he frankly owned this love for En- 
gracia, and their aſſignstion. By 


$6 this, Madam,” ſaid the judge, 66 it 
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«© appears that you, looking upon I 

40 Chriſtopher 5 the foducke Fo mM 
% daughter, employed ſome of your 
40 kindred or ſervants to revenge your 
10 CEOs and thus the ſuſpicion of 
the intended murder falls upon you,” 
Eugenia, in juſtification of herſelf, 
s anſwered, that ſhe was never ac. 
© quainted with Don Chriſtopher's lor 
to her daughter. Madam,” faid 
Don Chriſtopher, ** I do not accuſe 
„you of this attempt to aſſaſſinate me; 
« your innocence I make no queſtion 
© of: and would to Heaven your daugh. 
te ter might be found equally blame. 
© leſs! But I have too much reaſon to 
© conclude that ſome rival carried her 
« off, after leaving me in a condition 


* ſo unable to oppoſe him.“ - 


„there any likelihood,” ſaid Eugenia, 
« that my daughter ſhould make an aſ. 
« fignation to murder you? t is 
& that which confounds me, anſwered 
* Don Chriſtopher, “and prevents my 
« being poſitive in my cenſure,” The 
judge, having gained very little in- 
* fight in the affair from this exami- 
nation, delayed judgment, and re- 
ſolved to ſcrutinize the matter {bil 
farther, 
* During this time, Donna Ann 
returned from Siguenza. She wat 
overjoyed to find me; and the more fo 
becauſe ſhe did not expect it. On 
my part, beſides the ſatis faction of 
finding her more beautiful than ever, 
I had the comfort to ſee her continue 
faithful and conſtant. We had fe- 
veral interviews in the houſe I befor: 
mentioned to you. My rank as ge- 
neral officer made us hope her father 
would approve of my pretenſions; {0 
that we both thought ourſelves hap- 
py: but fortune ſoon - thwarted ov! 
felicity. Don Chriſtopher, recovtt- 
ing his ſtrength within a month, 
went abroad. As I was one di 
congratulating him, he appeared di. 
contented; and ſaid . My father bes 
propoſed to marry me to the daughter 
of a friend of his; and he is ſo bes 
upon the match that he will not al 
low any objections. This is 
diſagreeable to me, becauſe ! hare 
Rill a kindneſs for Engracia, whit 
ever cauſe I have to ſuſpect her fd 
lity.”—< Do you know,” faid 
the lady who is deſigned for yo: 
Ne,“ replied he; “ my father 
* not yet told me her name: he dene 
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1 to let me ſee her firſt, He has only 
« informed me that ſhe is very rich, of 
« noble parentage, and that her perſon 
« cannot be diſpleaſing to me“ I 
« liſtened to what he ſaid, as no farther 
« relating to me than as it concerned 
« him; but the next day, going to viſit 
« Donna Anna at the uſual place, I 
found her in tears. This touched me 


« at her knees, to enquire the cauſe of 
c her aMiRion, Ilearned, with aſtoniſh- 
ment, that her father purpoſed mar- 
« rying her to Don Chriſtopher, and 
© had poſitively reſolved on it. Theſe 
© tidings were like the ſtroke of death 
to me; and I ſunk down at the feet 
© of my miſtreſs. Donna Anna, fear- 
© ing my ſeizure might be attended 


* to raiſe me up again; and, though 


« to the heart; ſo that, caſting myſelf 


« with fatal effects, held forth her hand 
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© in lamenting my hard fortune: but 
© hope never Failing, even in extremi- 
© ty, I called to mind the diſpoſitions I 
had obſerved in Don Chriſtopher; and 
thought that, by exhorting him to 
continue faithful to Engracia, not- 
withſtanding his father's importu- 
nity, I might poſſibly break off his 
match with Donna Anna. Full of 
this project, I haſtened to his houſe, 


* flattering myſelf. with the hopes of 


© being ſucceſsful; when he, perceiv- 
ing me, came forth to meet me with 
© all the tranſports of a man who can- 
© not contain himſelf, “O, my dear 
(Cefar. cried he,“ my condition is 
* much altered fince yeſterday; I have 
« ſeen the charming creature my father 
« deſigns fox me. You ſee Iamin a 
„„ rapture! She is an angel! I way 


90 Roy till I ſaw you; come now 
cc 
a 


not leſs agitated than myſelf with the partake of my joy.” You may 
a $ misfortune that menaced us, ſhe ef- well gueſs theſe words were death to 
u * ſayed, in the moſt tender manner, to . me. How, Don Chriſtopher!” 
« © comfort me. For a long time I replied I; “ can you abandon the 
- could not ſpeak one word: 6 „ unhappy Engraci to her misfor- 
4 © ed my ſenſes; but only ſo far as to be * tunes? Can you, then, ſubje& 


| more ſenſible of my grief. Juſt 
ul « Heavens! exclaimed I, “am I 
*« then abandoned to the rigour of my 
e deſtiny? Muſt all thoſe hopes, that 
« were the joy of my life, vaniſh in a 
„% moment!” Then, looking upon 
Donna Anna with the greateſt difor- 


a der imaginable— And you, Ma- 
. * dam,” cried I, “ can you, then, 
* % conſent to ſuch a marriage? Will 

" you not take the leaſt ſtep in favour 
ute *« of an unhappy man? Muſt the firſt 
p efforts of a father's will thus eaſily 
‚ n * tear you from my heart? —“ I have 
; % done all,” anſwered ſhe, ** that de- 
* * cehcy will allow of; I have proteſted 
#3 to my father my averſon to this 
4 * match; I have conjured him not to 
2 force me to obedience: and I would 
01 * ſtill oppoſe him, could I think it 
his were to any purpoſe; but I know I 
Li , ſhall not prevail; fince his word is 
dent engaged, my prayers and tears will 
5 „but exaſperate. Vet Iwill ſpeak to 
jw * him once more, and will ſpare vo- 
hate ** thing that may move him: in ſhort, 
wi ik I cannot be yours, I promiſe that 
50. '* you ſhall have no cauſe to complain 
101 of me.” This ſaid, ſhe left me, and 
Ty * retired to make a laſt effort upon her 
1 * kather, - 
hen As for me, I returned again to my 


; inn, where I ſpent the reſt of the day 


e her to the mortal regret of having 
& drawn down on her head the reſent. 
ce ment of her family for a faithleſs 
« lover? — © Engracia,” anſwered 
© he, „is herſelf faithleſs; it plainly 
appears by her flight: but whether 
« ſhe was carried away by force, or 
© by her own conſent; whether ſhe is 
innocent or guilty; I will not think 
* of her any 'more. Do not oppoſe 
e my new love, my friend: I find a 
© thouſand advantages in the match 
% with Donna Anna. Her birth, her 
© fortune, her beauty, do all plead for 
% my love: I adore her more paſſion- 
« ately than ever I did Engracia.“ 
© Theſe words quite overcame me; I 
turned colour; my eyes failed me; a 
cold ſweat ſpread over my body; and 
I was ready to faint. My friend, 
thinking I was not well, did all he 
could to aſſiſt me; but, as ſoon as I 
came to myſelf, I left him, pretend 
ing that I would go and repoſe me at 
my inn; but, being very anxious to 
ſee Donna- Anna, I repaired to our 
uſual rendezyous, Word was ſent 

that I expeRed her. She ſoon cam 
and, as I read in her face the fad 
news ſhe brought with her—** Ma- 
% dam, ſaid I, „I perceive I am a 
% loſt man, and that Don Bertrand 
% has not more compaſſion than Don 
© Chriſtopher, 
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* Chriftopher. Do not fear to pro- 
„ nounce the ſentence of my death; I 
„ am prepared for it.“. —“ Did you 
© know,” ar wered ſhe, “ how ear- 
«© neftly I hee endeavoured to diſſuade 
„ my father! But, alas! he is 1nexora- 
„% ble; and we muſt not any longer 
% hope to live for one another.“ At 
©* theſe words, which diſtracted my un- 


© derftanding, I accuſed Heaven and 


© deftiny; and could almuſt have ex- 
© pired with ſorrow at her feet. She 
© could not forbear weeping to ſee me 
© mm fuch a deplorable condition; and, 
* though ſhe wanted comfort herſelf, 
* vet ſhe incited me to bear this miſ- 
© fortune with reſolution. I conti- 
med inconſolable. Madam,” 
© replied I, * the ſubje& of our ſor- 
*© row is not the ſame: you only loſe a 
% man who had nothing worthy your 
„ charms to offer you; but I, together 
« with my life, am deprived of the 
% moſt raviſhing hopes, the moſt glo- 
4 rjous fortune, that ever mortal could 
«« wiſh for.. My dear Don Cæſar, 
replied ſhe, “ your loſs is great, ſince 
„in me you loſe a faithful and a lov- 
«© ing heart, I ſhould be ſorry to ſee 
„ you bear the loſs of me with indif- 
& ference; but your forrow may con- 
<< tain itſelf within bounds, and your 
% valour muſt triumph over it.“ — 
„ Ah, Madam!“ cried I, “ your re- 
„ ſolution is great; but though your 
© courage were ever ſo extraordma- 
4 xy, you could ſcarcely bear up, were 
« you as ſenſible of the loſs of Cæſar 
c as Czfar is of loſing you.“ Don- 
na Anna did every thing in her pow- 
* er to appeaſe me; but, at that time, 
all ſhe could ſay rather. heightened 
my affliction than gave me comfort. 
In ſhort, the concluſion of this diſ- 
mal interview was, that I ſhould once 
more try Don Chriſtopher, acquaint 
him with my paſſion, and repreſent 
how fatal it muſt be to our rriend- 
ſhip, if he ſtill perſiſted to rob me of 
my love, Donna Anna, with diffi- 
culty, was prevailed on to permit this 
attempt; but, ſeeing it was our only 
reſource, the at laſt gave her conſent. 
« I went, therefore, in purſuit of Don 
Chriſtopher, whom I found much 
concerned for me. Don Czfar,” 
© ſaid he, “ I am glad to fee you; I 
% was afraid your diſtemper might 
„ have been attended with ſome ill 
«© conſequences.” — © It is not yet 
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% over,” anſwered I; © but is prentey 
* than you imagine.” —** What can 
© be the cauſe?” replied he. It 
« ſuch,” ſaid I, * that I have reaſon to 
*« be apprehenſive leſt it break off that 
„ friendſhip which you have always 
* honoured me with,**—- That can. 
not be,” cried Don Chriftopher; 
our friendſhip is too ſtrongly linked, 
e and nothing can ſhake it. What 
« if I ſhould avow that it was I who 
«© ſtabbed you at Engracia's?” an. 
© ſwered IJ. Who, you!“ cried he 
* abruptly. * Could you be my aſſaſ. 
4 fin? But, if you did, it was without 
«© knowing me; and I have no reaſon 
„ to be angry with you.“ —“ It i; 
true,“ ſaid I, the night was guilty 
6 of that crime, and I was not con. 
e ſenting; but what you cannot for. 
« give me is, that I aſpire to the love 
« of the perſon whom you have 
* thought worthy of your affe&ion,” 
© Theſe words made Don Chriſtopher 
* change countenance; but, being lia- 
© ble to a double meaning, becauſe 
* Donna Anna was not named, he re- 
© covered himſelf, and anſwered—“ If 
„it is Engracia you are in love with, 
ei the declaration you have made will 
„ cauſe no breach in our friendſhip: 
% nay, more, I ſhould be glad to ſee 
« my ſecond ſelf fill vp that place 
© which I cannot forſake without ſome 
e regret.” — “ It is not Engracia ! 
© Joye,”* anſwered I, in a melancholy 
© tone; ** you appeared, the laſt time 
e ſaw you, too averſe from her, for me 
te to imagine you could be concerned 
ce at her mfidelity to you: Donna An- 
na is the objet. Donna An- 
„ na!” cried he, in a pafſion, © Whit 
ce do you tell me, Don Cæſar? I for- 
give your ſtabbing me, but I cannot 
&« forgive you for aſpiring to the only 
« perſon who can make me happy. 
« Had I ſtaid till now,” anſwered I, 
© before I offered up my vows to Don 
„ Bertrand's daughter, I ſhould think 
«© myſelf deſerving of the ſevereſt pu- 
« niſhment; but I have adored herfoc 
e ſeveral years. Remember that ſad- 
„ neſs you ſaw me labour under the 
e firſt time I returned from Flandeis; 
« jt was Donna Anna who then filled 
6 my heart.” —**Ah,cruel man: w exied 
Don Chriſtopher, ** why did you nd 
« then tell me ſo? Muſt you needs ſia 
« till I was myſelf bewitched by be 


before you would own it? You did 
: 4% not 
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« not eon ſide in me when, you ought. 
« Had I known your paſſhon, I would 
4e have fortified my heart againſt lov- 
« ing, your miſtreſs; and - friendſhip 
« would, have aſſiſted me: but you, 
« concealed your love, and that miſ- 
« truſt has ruined us. We muſt needs 
« be both unhappy;. for it is now. too 
« late for me to withſtand my new 
« paſhon. Ds not FIT n I ſhouJd 
« quit claim to Donna Anna: I have 
66 d to myſelf too ſweet an idea 
« of enjoying her, to be able to make 
« a ſacrifice of it to you. You may 
« ſooner aſk this life you have already 
« attempted, and I will ſooner grant it 
« vou. —“ I know,” replied I, — that 
% T owe all, I have to you, and that I 
« ought not to contend with you for 
« the poſſeſſion of a heart; but reflect, 
« that I loved Donna Anna before ever 
* you heard her name; before I could. 
e conjecture that you would ever know 
« her. Take my advice, my dear 
„Don Chriſtopher; do not perſiſt in 
« robbing me of my miſtreſs; you will 
% never Fe happy in her. In ſpite of 
% all your merit, your love has already 
* colt, her abundance. of tears,."'—, 
„Then you are beloved,“ anſwered 
be, © lince you are ſo well acquainted 
* wita her averſion to me. —* I had 
* the good fortune, ſaid I, to do. 
* her a conſiderable piece of ſervice; 
* and ſhe has been as grateful to me 
* as J could wiſh,” —** O Heavens! 
* cried he, in a fury, © May 1 be- 
* lieve my ears? It is not enough that 
„Lam io formed my beſt friend is my, 
* rival, but I; muſt be told that he is 
well received, and myſelf hated!“— 
© 1 tell jt you,” anſwered I, ( for, 
your own good, to prevent the mi- 
* ſeries that might follow, ſhould you 
i depriye me of Donna Anna. — 
4 Such a diſcovery,” replied he, © is 
4 fitter to diſtract, than, to compoſe 
„ mel — t Can you, then,“ faid I, 
think of marrying a lady whoſe 
4 heart you can never be maſter of? 
i and you have too great a ſonl to 
- make a woman wretched.” Moch. 
„ More I added, to diſſuade him from, 
the match, but all to no purpoſe. I 
: en. however, that his ſoul was 

ull of giſtraction, and that friend - 


ſhip pleaded fron ly in my favour; 


ut the violence of his paſſion pre- 
1 Failed over his ge N 


No, certainly, you deſerve better; 


© The ſame day I gave an account of 
* this diſcourſe to Donna Anna. Ma, 
6% dam,” faid I to her, “ we muſt now 
« take our leave for ever, I come di- 
60 realy from Don Chriſtopher; neither 
* my deſpair, nor Engracia's canſe, 
« will move him; and he is reſglved, 
rather than forſake you, to tranſgreſa 
e the moſt ſacred laws of love and 
** friendſhip. Donna Anna, hearin 
* theſe words, wept plentifully, an 
© ſunk ĩnto a deadly dejection: my con- 
© dition was not much better, At 
© length, making an effort above | vi 
« ſelf, ſhe ſaid to me with firmneſs—, 
« My dear Czar, this is the time to 
cc ſhew reſolution : we muſt part, vce 
6“ cruel faje will have it ſo. Inſtead 
« of ſuffering theſe ſorrows to melt 
te our hearts, we muſt reſolve to harden, 
« them.“ Ah, Madam!” anſwered 
* I, © when I think of loſing you, my, 
«© heart has not courage to withſtand 
« the.ſhock ! O Heavens, what a diſ- 
% mal ſeparation is this!” Our words, 
© were continually interrupted with 
* ſighs. I kiſſed Donna Anna's hands, 
© and maiſtened them with o tears 
© bat, perceiving that, greatly as ſhe 
© was Fence" Kg ba Ta 65 
c perſiſted in the neceſſity of our ſepa- 
© ration—'* Well, Madam,” faid I, 
« it is in yain to ſtruggle; I yield to 
4 fate, which has decreed my ruin. 
Farewell I goto ſeek death at a diſ- 
«« tance from you. My preſence ſhall 


„no more diſturb your quiet; and I 


« pray Heaven, that the happineſs, L 
«© wiſh you may not be interrupted by, 
* the leaſt thought of me!” Kt theſe, 
words, I forced myſelf away, went, 
to my inn, and the next morning ſet, 
out for Madrid. As I went out of. 
the town, I met Don Chriſtapher, 
coming from a. friend's houſe; he 
was ſurprized, and would have ſhun», 
ned me; but the ſight of him having. 
put a thought into my head, .I went. 
up to him, and ſaid—“ ** Chriſe, 
« topher, way the unhappy Pon Cxſar. 
% beg one favour of you 29, You, 
« have à better claim to ich anſwered, 
© he, © than any other man. — . May, 
« a ſoldier. af fortune, replied I., 
« hope you will do him the honovr ta, 
« try your ſword with him? I know, 
« you, cannot but be ſurprized at what, 
I propoſe I have not forgot how, 
„ much I am obliged te v and L. 
„„ on I have nothing but what I owe 
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10 to your uncle Don Pedro's goodneſs: 
t but no conſideration can prevail with 
« a deſpairing lover; I only deſire to 
« die; and certainly fortune will have 
« me fall by your hand, ſince you have 
« already given me my n ned, 
„in robbing me of Donna Anna.“ 
* Don Chriſtopher could not but be 
* moved at my words; but, having re- 
covered himſelf, he replied—** Don 
« Cmxfar, I Hall not refuſe the ſatiſ- 
« faction you defire: I take it as an 
% honour that you ſhould look upon 
« meas a rival worthy of your valour. 
« Yet I confeſs it grieves\me/to be 
1 forced to draw my ſword afainſt my 
« deareſt friend: but I muſt ſubmit to 
« fate. — “ J am not deceived, an- 
« ſwered I, © in my opinion of your 
« magnanimity; I was ſatisfied Don 
« Chriſtopher would ſcorn, on ſuch 
1% an occaſion, to have regard to the 
« inequality of my birth: but ſince we 
« are to fight without malice, and only 
«« love is the cauſe of it, I could wiſh 
«« it might be done without expoling a 
« life ſo dear to me as yours is; and, 
«« therefore, if I am ſo fortunate as to 
«« get the better of you, I deſire you 
« will defiſt from your defign on Don- 
„% na Anna.“ —“ I would loſe ten 
« thouſand lives, ſaid he, “ rather 


« than make you any ſuch promiſe. 


„ If I am worſted, ſpare not my life: 
«« whilſtT live, Donna Anna ſhall ne- 
« ver be yours.“ Theſe words per- 
* plexed me to a high degree; for I 
6 bad only propoſed fighting in hopes 
© of diſarmin Lim, tht then he might 
© be reſtrained from eroſſing my love. 
© But finding him now reſolved ne- 
© yer to „ Donna Anna, I cried 
© out, in a fort of fury—** Why can 
& you entertain ſuch a thought of me, 
« as that I would take away your life? 
« I would ſooner ſtab myſelf to the 
« heart a thouſand times. Though 
« you are the cauſe of my misfortune, 
« you are ſtill more dear to me than 
« my own happineſs. Farewel, un- 
4 feeling Don Chriſtopher! the wounds 
„you give me are more cruel than the 
« {tabs you received at my hands, Go; 
« and, if you can without remorſe, en- 
« joy the bleſſing you rob me of. Fol- 
he ov the inconſtancy of your inclina- 
« tions, in contempt of your firſt miſ- 
« treſs, and with the loſs of your beſt 
« friend.” Thus ſpeaking, I left 
him, without waiting for his reply. 
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© I had not yet recovered myſelf, when 
© I met my ſiſter Engracia in the mid 
© of ſeven or eight robbers: I rant 
© her aſſiſtance without knowing her; 
© but] had periſhed in the conflih, had 
I not been ſuccoured by the bra 
© Knight of La Mancha. I have al. 
ready told you that adventure: I mu 
now give you an account of what 
happened after Don Quixote and [ 
parted at Torreſva. 

When we came to Alcala, my vn. 
cle Don Diego de Peralta left ny 
ſiſter and me in an inn; judging i 
not ſafe to preſent us immediately v 
Eugenia, leſt the exceſs of ſudden joy 
might operate too powerfully upon z 
frame which long afflict ion had debili. 
tated extremely: he went to her alone, 
and acquainted her in what manner 
he had found Engracia; and, when 
he had prepared her for the happy 
news that was to compleat her joy, 
he ſent for my ſiſter and me. We fell 
down at my mother's feet; and, hilt 
I kifſed one of her hands, Engraci 
waſhed the other with her tears, beg - 
ging pardon for her offenees, Eu- 

enia, ſhedding tears of joy, made us 

oth riſe, and embraced us. _—_ 
ſatisfied thefirſt tranſports of mater 
tenderneſs, ſhe next affeionatelyem- 
braced Mary Ximenez : then (he de. 
fired to know all the wonderful pal- 
ſages of my life; which I related 0 
her after the ſame manner I hve 
to you. This done, the next thing 
was to contrive ſuch meaſures i 
might oblige Don Chriſtopher to 
marry Engracia. I was of opinion 
that force muſt be uſed, in cafe he it. 
fuſed to comply. My prudent vnclt 
could not at firſt approve of my 1 
poſal ; but at length he eqyſented, i0 
regard the honour of th family ef 
the Peraltas was too deeply coricegned 
to ſuffer Don Chriſtopher te marry 
any woman but my fiſter, after tht 
publick ſcandal occaſioned by bi 
wounds, I went, therefore, to Den 
Chriſtopher with a reſolution to cha. 
lenge him, if he refuſed to marry mn} 
ſiſter. _ I was told he was indiſpoſed, 
and would admit nobody: but, 3 
ſoon as he heard that I was there, 
deſired to ſee him, he ordered m*'9 
be brought in. I found him lying 
on his bed, overwhelmed with a de. 
jection that ſurprized me. Combs 
% Ceſar,” ſaid he, “ you have VU 

* 40 qu 
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„ quifhed me! The ſtruggle is over; 
10 Hiendhip has got the better of love; 
I reſtore your miſtreſs. I cannot 
deny that this reſolution has coſt me 
« dear; but your deſpair touched me, 
« and my own thoughts have done the 
« reſt 1”—** My dear Don Chriſtpher!“ 
« anſwered I, embracing him in a rap- 
ture of joy, Heaven has given you 
« this reſolution, that you might not 
« ſully the ſplendor of your virtnes, 
« by tearing my miſtreſs from me, and 
« being unjuſt to Engracia! — ““ As 
« for Engracia,”* ſaid he, “ ſhe has no 
« ſhare in the offering I make you: 
« her flight, ſo. unknown.to me in all 
« it's circumſtances, ablolves me from 
« any fidelity to her. —** Engracia's 
« truth has never failed,”” anſweredT; 
« and her flight ought not to ſet you 
« againſt her. It is in your own power 
« to be aſſured of her innocence.” —— 
« Alas!” cried he, “ who can aſſure 
« me?” —© Myſelf!” ſaid I. Then 
related the adventure of the rob- 
© bers, and repeated to him all that I 


© had heard from my ſiſter; and, laſtly, 


© T acquainted him with the diſcovery, 
© Thad made of my birth. He liſtened 
© to me very attentively; and, when I 
© had done — O my friend!” cried 
© he, “ how ſurprizing are the things 
« you tell me; Wonderful are ihe 
% ways of Providence; which, by ſuch 
% unuſual means, has brought you to 
de knowledge of your parents! You 
may believe my joy is as great as 


* 
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„% yours! As for Engracia, telling me 
4 ſhe is innocent, you revive my love; 
« I reſtore her my heart, and entail the 
**. happineſs of my life on her. Not 
to loſe this favourable diſpoſition in 
© Don Chriſtopher, I preſently led him 
© to Eugenia's houſe, who received him 
as her ſon-in-law, He thought my 
ſiſter ſo beautiful, that he was aſhamed 
of having been falſe to her; and he 
proteſted that he ſhould have always 
continued faithful, had he not unfor- 
tuvately miſtruſted her "innocence, 

To conclude in few words, my uncle 
Don Diego went in ſearch of Don. 
Bertrand de Montoya and Don Louis 
de Luna; and, having given them a, 
full account of all rhat had paſſed, 
obtained conſent of the latter that his 
ſon ſhould marry Engracia; and of 
the former, that I ſhould marry his 
daughter. I am now come to Ma- 
drid to communicate theſe happy tid- 
ings to Don Pedro, and to acquaint 
him that my relations and his own 
wait only for his preſence to conclude 
theſe two marriages.” — 

Don Ferdinand having ended his 
ſtory, all the company expreſſed their 
ſatis faction in his good fortune. Then 
they parted: Don Carlos and the count 
went out together to pay ſome viſits ; 
Don Pedro and Don Ferdinand to pre- 

are for their journey to Alcala; and 
Pon Alvaro ſtaid at home with the 


Knight of La Manchs apd his ſquire. 
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AVELLANEDA's CONTINUATION 


OF THE 


Me ann ATOUIFTENENTS 


DON-QUIXOTE 


BOOK VI. 


CHAP. L 


OF THE GREAT ARCHBANTERER OF 
THE INDIES; HIS ARRIVAL. AT 
MADRID; AND or THE LOFTY 
SPEECHES MADE TO HIM BY DON 
QUIXQTE An D SANCHO, | 


HE ſage Aliſolan, conti- 
nuing the faithful relation 
of the matchleſs Don 
Quixote's heroick adven- 
/ tures, tells us that, the 

next morning, Non Car- 
Jos's ſecretary came to Don Alvaro, to 
communicate a project of diverſion, 
which his maſter and the count had laid 


the night before, with a friend of theirs 
called the Marquis de Oriſalvo; who, 
from the account he had heard of Don 


Quixote, felt a ſtrong inclination to 
amuſe himſelf at the expence of our 
knight-errant, Tarfe being informed 
of their deſign, which he thought very 
pleaſant, diſmiſſed the ſecretary; hav- 
10g taken upon himſelf the taſk of pre- 

aring Don Quixote for the buſineſs, 
He accordingly went to his chamber; 
and ſaid to him“ Sir Knight, I am 
© come to announce a moſt agreeable 
piece of news; the great Archban. 


terer of the Indies arriyed laſt night 


* in this city! The Archbantererof, 
* the Indies!” replied Pon Quixote, in 
amaze; * I never heard of that prince 
before! I wonder at it!* an{wered 
Don Alvaro. How can you, who 
know all things, be unacquainted 
with that monarch, who is doubtleſs 
one of the greateſt princes upon the 
face of the earth? . And, pray, in 
what part of the world lies his em- 
* pire?* quoth the knight. It lies, 
anſwered the Granadine, “ betwixt the 
dominions of the Great Mogul and 
thoſe of the Emperor of China,'- 
If fo," ſaid the knight, he muſt have 
conquered the kingdoms of Baran- 
tola, of Pegu, of Aracan, of Cochin- 
China, and all the otherplaces which 
* lie fromthe mouthof theGangestothe 
© Philippine Iflands; and have aſſumed, 
F i way of eminence, the haughty title 
* of Archbanterer of the Indies. — 
That may very well be,” replied 
Tarfe; * or rather, it cannot be other- 
wiſe: for he-alfo ſtiles himſelf Em- 
peror and Lord of the Kingdoms of A. 
racan, Cochin-China, and all therelt 
of the dominions you have named. I 
long to ſee him; and, if you will be 
ruled by me, we will wait on him this 
very day.'—* With all my heart 
anſwered Don Quixote. And wi 
mine too, Don Alvarol' cried S. 
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cho; © would fain ſee the great arch- 
chantling you talk of. It is a com- 
« mendable curioſity,” anſwered Don 
Alvaro; and you may ſoon ſatisfy it 
« at your leiſure; , Don Carlos and the 
«count, who deſign the ſame . 
ſent me word that they would take 
« us thither this afternoon,” Don Quix- 
ote was never + of talking with- 
Tarfe ab&ut the archbanterer; of whom 
be formed to himſelf a marvellous con- 
ception from the novelty of his title, 
which he had never heard of before. 
Don Carlos and the count arriving about 
four o'clock in the afternoon, Don Al- 
varo ordered the mules to be put into 
bis coach; and Don Quixote having 
armed himſelf at all points, they ſet 
forth as follows: Don Carlos and the 
knight in one coach; and Tarfe, the 
count, and Sancho, in the other. 

In the mean while, the Marquis de 


Archbanterer, was preparing for the te- 


hall, illuminated, though it was not 
yet dark, with a profuſion of wax- 
tapers and torches. Being perfeRtly ac- 
quainted with the cuſtom of ancient 
chivalry, he had cauſed a ſmall throne 


under a ſtately canopy; and, to make 
| up a numerous court, he had invited 


dies: beſides this, he had equip 
bimſelf with a diadem of clath of gold, 
and a ſmall wooden ſceptre wound 
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| he heard Don Quixote was at hand, he 


| ſeated bimſelf on the throne, aſſuming 

; the utmoſt gravity poſſible, When the 

ade entered 72 hall, and ſaw the 
arc 


anterer with his crown and | 15 
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5 Don Alvaro, the, count, and 
n Carlos, firſt, adyancing, faluted 


Orifslvo, under the burleſque title of 


ctption of Don . a magnificent 
E 


to be erected at the end of the room, 


all his friends, and abundance of la- 


about with red ribbands. As ſoon as 


9 75 of chivalry, and felt all the ſa- 
us act 


' the f mous Don Quixate, the flower 
| Ain daes, th lanthorn of chi- 
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* valry, the terror of giants, your 
0 mightineſs's ſworn friend, and the 
protector of your kingdoms !* This 
.faid, be fell back, leaving Don Quixote 
in the middle of the room. Then the 
knight, reſting the butt-end of his lance 
on the ground, looked around him 
without uttering a word ; till, judging 
by the general filence that it was ex- 
pected he ſhould ſpeak, he raiſed his 
voice, and directed his diſcourſe as fol- 
lows to the marquis, who found ſuffi 
cient difficulty in preſerving his gravit 

from being ſhaken by the whimkcal 
geſtures of his viſitor—* Auguſt and 
© magnanimous monarch, Supreme 
© Head of the ebb and flood of the In- 
* dian Ocean, Emperor and Sovereign 
© of the kingdoms of Aracan, of Pegu, 
of Tcnquin, of Cochin- China, ayof 
* Barantola! highly do 1, doubtleſs, 
* eſteem myſelf indebted to my fartune 


| 4 for the happineſs I this * epjoy in 


your imperial preſence! F have tra- 
* yelled the greateſt part of this vaſt 
© hemiſphere; I have lain an infinite. 
number of giants, righted wrongs, 
* diſenchanted palaces, for princeſſes at 
liberty, revenged offended prinees, 
ſubdued provinces, and reſtored uſurp- 
ed kingdoms to their lawful owners! 
If all this can incline you to deſire 
* that I ſhould devote my redoubted 
© ſword to your mwightineſs's ſervice, I 
© here make offes of it; aſſuring you 
„that, as long as it ſhall ſupport your 
* intereſt, you will be reſpected by the 
Mogul and the Emperor of Gbio 
© your neighbours, and dreaded by al 
6 
6 
c 
c 
4 
c 
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| your enemies, The fame of my un- 
eard of ex ploits will pierce through 
their ears into their very hearts: but, 
to the end that you may be yourſelf 
a witneſs of my wonderful valour, I. 
bumbly beſeech your great mightineſs 
to grant me a boon.” —* Courteoys 
© and puifſant knight,” replied the arch 


banterer,, * whatever be yogr requeſt ta * 


me, T thoſt voluntarily, do accord the 
0 Yer | 


ſame,” were it even my very arch- 


\ © banterſhip.'—* Great monarch,” re. 
. plied Don Quixote, I neither aſk your 
_ * \dominzons, nor your wealth; the em- 


c 655 of Greece, Babylon, and Tre- 
© biſond, have enough to ſatisfy my 


„ * ambition, The hoon 1 aſk, is, that 


* . . 8 ' 
you will permit me, in your preſence 
« to combat the Giant FAS og who . 


© will ſpeedily make his a pęarance in 
6 wis ech of Nad grant 1 
anſwered 
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anſwered the archbanterer; * and will 


be myſelf judge of the combat, which 
vill doubtleſs be as delightful to be- 
© hold as was that which the valiant 
© Clarineus of Spain maintained againſt 
© the dreadful Brolandio. I do not 
© queſtion but the event will prove to 
you ſufficiently glorious; your mar- 
© tial air warrants it, and puts us out 
© of all concern for the ſucceſs.” a 


Whilſt the archbanterer thus ſpoke, 


Don Carlos drew near to Sancho, and 
whiſpered him in the ear, ſaying— 
Come, my friend, your turn is next. 
© It is time for you to ſhew yourſelf, 
© Go, ſalute the archbanterer; and ha- 
* rangue him in your turn, IT am fa- 
* tisfied he will dub you knight, when 
© he perceives you are a man of ſuch 
© abilities.” As for that, Sir,“ quoth 
Sancho, * if there goes nothing but 
* making a fine ſpeech towards dubhing 
© me a knight, let me alone for that; 
* the buſineſs is half done.“ Having 
ſpoken theſe words, he went forwards 
intothe middle of the room; and, kneel- 
ing before his maſter with his cap in 
hand, ſaid to him“ Maſter Don Quix- 
© ote, if ever I did you any ſervice in 
* my life, 1 beſzech you, by Rozi- 
* nante's merits, give me leave to let 
* fly half a ſcore words at my Lord 
* Archbanterer, to the end that he may 
* know I am a man of parts, and may 
© beſtow on me the order of knight- 
© hood, back-ſtroke and fore-ſtroke.“ 
—* Hark ye, Sancho, ſaid Don Quix- 
ote, I conſent you ſhould have the 


. © honour of addreſſing yourſelf to the 


the knight; if 1 


* archbanterer, provided you neither 
© ſay nor do any thing that is imperti- 
nent. —“ Nay, faith, Sir,“ anſwered 
Sancho, * if you are ſo much afraid, 
« ſtand behind me; and if I happen to 
ſay any thing amiſs, you need only tell 


me ſo, and I will unſay it the next, 


« word,'—" In plain terms,” anſwered 
ive you leave to 
* ſpeak, I fear I ſhall have cauſe to re- 
« pent me. — No, no, Sir, cried San. 


cho; * fear nothing; every word I ſpeak 


« will be worth it's weight in gold; 
© for I remember ſome words of your 
© ſpeech, and will clap them in ſo pat, 
that the devil himſelf ſhall be miſ- 


6 taken in me. Take heed, then,” . 


ſaid Don Quixote; and Iwill entreat 
* that great prince to give you a hear- 


ing.“ Then directing his diſcourſe 
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© to the emperor, he proceeded thus 
© Great and potent monarch! be pleased 
to grant my ſquire the liberty of a4. 
© dreffing your noble mightinek, 1 
© can aſſure you, he has all the quali. 
* cations of Bignano, who was ſquire 
© to the Knight of the Sun. He ix 
« prudent, difcreet, and faithful; and 
* when I ſend'him on an embaſſy u 
© any princeſs, he. performs his com. 
© miſſion exactly. He is, beſides, very 
© brave; and it is not more than two 
days ſince he gained an iſland by his 
valour.—5 Mot hardy knight, re. 
plied the archbanterer, * I give ful 
* credit to all you ſay in praiſeof your 
© ſquire. His mien and phyſioghomy 
© diſcover his worth, and convince ms 
that he is moſt worthy of ſuch a knight 
as yourſelf, He may talk as long u 
© he pleaſes; I am ready to hear him to 
© the end, though he were as copious 
© as a rhetorician,” 

Sancho, having thus obtained leave 
to harangue the archbanterer, turned 
to his maſter, and ſaid . Your worſhip, 
if you pleaſe, will be ſo kind as to 
© furniſh me with your lance and buck- 
ler, that I may put myſelf into the 
© ſame poſture you were in when you 
made your oration.— Brute!' an- 
ſwered Don. Quixote, to what purpole 
* ſhould you have my lance and buck- 
* ler? Don't you conſider you are not 
© dubbed a knight? You begin to ply 
the fool 6-2 Fair and ſoftly, 
© Sir,* quoth Sancho; © do not work 
« yourſelf into a paſſion. Though | 
© am not a knight now, I ſhall be by- 
* and-by; for I ſhall make a curou 
* ſpeech, or I am much miſtaken. 
© as for your lance and buckler, you 
« ſhall ſee I will do well enough with. 
out them. Thus ſaying, he clapped 
his cap upon his head, and ſet himſelf 
Riff upon his legs, with hig-arms + 
kembo; they, having pauſed a while 
as his maſter did, he began his ſpeec 
after this manner Great monarcly 
Archbanterer of the ebb and flood of 
© the Indies, Lord of the Hemiſpheres, 
Emperor of Cuckoldina, and Barren: 
© toola——" No more, filly wretel! 
ſaid Don Quixote, interrupting Mm,3 
a low voice; you had better be quis 
© than prate any more. What will 
* emperor think of you ?'—* By mY 
© troth, Sirl' anſwered the ſquire, * 
vill think what he pleaſes; N. 
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mort, he ought not to think any ill: 
t for I defign no harm; and God knows 
# my meaning. Do you think that I 
© have a memory like a ſcholar, to keep 
"crimp words in my head? By the 
© Lord! not I; I can never remember 
all that high tuff: but if an aſs cannot 
ing, he can bray; and that is enough 
© for a governor, Let me go on my 
© own way, fair and, ſoftly, and you 
© ſhall ſee I will not rip. You may 
© liſten to me; for I will go on wit 

© my ſpeech, and will make an end of 
© it, or I ſhall have-very ill luck. —I 
© ſay, then, Mr. Archbanterer,* con- 
tinued he, raiſing his voice, © that my 
« wife's name is Mary Guiterrez, and 
© | am called Sancho Panza the Black, 
© born in the village of Tag F 
© near Toboſo.— Good!' faid Don 
Quixote, interrupting him again; 
vill not you tell us your children's 
names too? — Why not, Sir?“ re- 
plied Sancho; “ "my are not ſcabby, 
© that I ſhould be afraid to name them. 
es, Mr. Archbanterer, I have a 
daughter called little Sancha, another 
© called Tereſa, and a third Joan. 
peter Tamaydo, the ſcrivener, is 
godfather to little Szhcha; Thomas 
© Czcial to Tereſa; and John Peres, the 
© yintner, to Joan,'—-* A plague con- 
found thee and all thy generation!“ 


| cried Don Quixote; what needs the 


* emperor be told all that bead--oll, 
thou coxcomb ?*—* This is to let him 
* underſtand,” quorh Sancho, * that I 
am no liar: tor every word I ſpeik 
is true; and I had better ſpeak the 
* truth, than ſay I have killed giants, 
* and all thoſe lying ſtories knights- 
* errant let fly in their ſpeeches. Don 
Quixote, who little expected ſuch an 
aniwer, began to wax mighty chole- 
ick thereat; but the emperor's preſence 
curbing him, he ſaid in a low voice to 
bis ſquſre— Well, talk on as much as 
you will, fcou.drel! but I aſſure you, 
* you ſhall pay for this when we are 
alone.“ Sancho, without paying at- 
tention to theſe menaces, went on with 
his diſcourſe after this manner To 
* come to my ſtory again, Mr. Arch- 
* banterer, you muſt underſtand, that 
* laſt night I won the "Iſland of the 
* Forcemeat. Bails, fighting the black 
lquire at fillicuffs. Therefore 1 de- 
p hre you to dub me a knight. Do not 


80 to put me off by ſaying Lam a 


. E for, by St. James, do you ſee, | 


© Iam of the race of ancient Chriftians! 

© and, when I am mounted upon my 
© aſs, I look as like a doctor as. ever 
© you ſaw any thing,, And, in fine, 
and ſum of all, I am ſquire to Don 

Quixote de la Mancha, who is ſuch 
c 
4 
4 
c 
c 


a good man that he never. hurts any 


body; for, ever ſince we have been 
3 about chivalry, I never ſaw 
im kill ſo much as a fly, till the 
other day he run a highwayman 
* through the back: but that was a 
© very good piece of work, and he will 
© berewarded for it in the other world.” 
Sancho having no more to ſay, the 
archbanterer anſwered—* Brave ſquize, 
© I am very well ſatisſied with you. 
© I am of opinion that you are very fit 
for the duties of a righter of wrongs; 
and therefore I will not refuſe you 
the honour of knighthood, which 
you require at my hands. Had you 
no other merit, that of being ſquire 
io the redoubtable Don Quixote 
would alone give you ſufficient right 
to demand my compliance, But this 
ceremony, with your leave, muſt be 
put off till another time; becauſe, at 
preſent, I am under an affliction 
which will not allow me to attend to 
© any thing of pleaſure.* This ſaid, 
he drew out of his pocket a laced hand- 
kerchief, and covered his face with itz 
like a man who, overwhelmed on a 
ſudden with the recollection of ſome 
grievous diſaſter, abandons himſelf to 


a, thouſand confuſed and melancholy 


reflections. 


CHAP. 1. 


OF THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURE, 
THE THOUGHTS 'WHEREOF AF- 
FLLICTED. THE ARCHBANTERER. 


HILST the archbanterer's 
face was covered with his hand- 
kerchief, Don Carlos, the caunt, and 
Tarfe, teigned themſelves greatly con- 


cerned at his ſurrow, and anxious to 


know the cauſe of it. As to Don 
Quixote, he, was really troubled; and 


his profound reſpe&, which reſtrained 


him from queſtioning the emperor upon 
the ſubje&, added to his diftreſs. At 
length, the archbanterer reaſſumed cou- 
rage; and applying to himſelf an ad- 

| venture 
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venture which he had read in Don Be- 
lianis of Greece “, he related it to the 
company, particularly directing his diſ- 
courſe to the Knight of La Mancha, in 
theſe words. 
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© You have ſufficient reaſon, gentle. 
men, ſeeing me thus overwhelmed 
with grief, to conj:Qure that my af< 
fliction proceeds from no ſmall cauſe; 
but, believe me, it is above all you 
can poſſibly imagine. The gods had 
given me an only daughtey, and I was 
thankful to them for having beſtowed 
on her exquiſite beauty; whereas, I 
ovght rather to find fault with them 
for conferring a gift ſo fatal. Her 
name was Banterina: I loved her 
tenderly; and the Empreſs Merry- 
dame, her mother, could not bear her 
abſefice for a moment. Thus happy 
were we in our dear daughter; when, 
on a certain day, ſome barons of my 
court came to acquaint me that there 
was a wonderfully rich tent pitched 
in a great ſquare about three hundred 
paces from my palace; but by what 
means it was brought thither, nobody 
could form any conjecture. I went 
with the emprets and the infanta to ſee 
ſo ſurprizing a ſight. We arrived at 
the ſquare; and were aſtoniſhed at the 
richneſs and rarity of it's workman- 
ſhip. We ſtood a long time in ad- 
miration of it; and drawing nearer, 
that we might view it more accurate- 
ly, our ears were ſaluted by a ſymphony 
from within, fo delightful and har- 


monious, as not to be excelled. A 


moſt raviſhing voice was heard, at 
the ſame time, above all the muſick; 


which, at certain intervals, was inter- 


rupted by a dreadful noife of trum- 
pets and kettle-drums, as it were 
ſounding a charge. When we had 
a while enjoyed the pleaſure of hear- 
ing this variety of inſtruments, we 


ſaw four wonderfully well-built 


knights iſſue forth from the tent: they 
wore their helmets upon their heads; 
they were caſed in green armour, 
ſprinkled with golden ſtars; and they 
led four very ſwarthy damſels, clad 
in long robes of cloth of filver. They 
all came up to us, and fell down at 
our feet. Whatever we could ſay to 
them, we could not perſuade them to 
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* riſe;(but one of the damſels, direAing 
© her diſcourſe to me, with a loud voice 
© that was heard by all my barons, ſai 
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„% Moſt renowned Archbanterer 
Puiffant Lord of the Oriental Pearls 
Emperor and Sovereign. of the king. 
doms of Aracan, Tonquin, and Co. 
chin-China; great prince, to whon 
all the kingdoms of the earth ought 
to ſubmit, ſince you excel all the 
kings upon the face of the earth in 
gallantry and gentecInefs; you mut 
underitand we are under the greatel 
of affliftions. Nothing can equal 
our misfortune; and we are perſuad. 
ed that, unleſs we find ſome relief 
in this place, it will be bootleſs for 
us to ſeek it elſewhere. We there. 
fore moſt hambly beſeech your Sore. 
reign Highneſs, as alſo the Right 
Honourable Merry-dame, and the 
amiable Banterina, to graut us 4 


% boon.” —* Charming damſei,” an. 
© ſweredT, © aſk what boon you pleaſe, 


I grant it you; and aſſure yourſelf, the 
empreſs and the infanta will not op- 


71 it.“ My wife Merry- dame and 
c 


© grant. 


anterina accordingly confirmed my 
e knights and damſelz 


* then roſe; and ſhe that ſpoke before 
© wenton, ſaying—* Moſt famousem- 
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him a re 


peror, you muſt underſtand, that the 
caliph of Syconia is in the tent you 
ſee before you; and I muſt acquant 
you with the cauſe and means of his 
confinement there, I know not 
whether you ever heard of the In- 
fanta Cerizetta, his daughter, whoſe 
beauty has been fo e celebrated 
tarp gion? the world. The wie 
Herodian, King 
Pearls, and one of the braveſt giants 
that ever exiſted, ſent to demand her 
in marriage of her father, who gut 
Fulal. This ſo incenkd 
Herodian, that on a day when there 
was a magnificent tournament b 
in Syconia, in which the caliph hip- 
ſelf gave wonderful proofs of lus 
ſtrength and dexterity, this giant ap- 
prey in the liſts, with theſe four 
nights in the green armour; and, 
among them, in leſs than a quarter 
of an hour, they flew or diſablal 
above a thoufand knights; which 
ſtruck ſuch a terror into all the 


1 Nair 
The adventure from which this is copied may be found in Part I. Chapter xi, of 
| the Engliſh tranſlation of the famous and delectable hiſtory of Don Belianis of Gre. 


Edition 1683. | 
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of the Iſland of 


t preſent that the ſpectators, and thoſe 
« who came to take part in the combat, 
« fled together in confuſion. The un- 
« daunted caliph was almoſt the only 
« man that remained; for he could _ 
« no more than ten knights, wit 

« whom he fell upon Herodian and his 
« men; but he had the ill fortune to be 
« gyerthrown, and his ten brave com- 
* panions were all ſlain, Immediately 
« this tent appeared in the ſquare, in 
« the ſame manner as you now behold 
« jt, The giant hurried the caliph and 
« the infanta into it, after enchantin 

« them both, and placed theſe four 
« knights to guard the entrance of it; 
« and they are ſuch men as cannot be 
« overcome by any human force; for 
« though above two thouſand knights 
i of all nations have attempted to de. 
« liver the caliph and Cerizetta, yet 
« none of them could ever prevail. 
«All the caliph's court was in con- 
« ſternation; and we knew not what 
„ courſe to take, until one Friday 
* morning, at ſun-riſing, we were in- 
formed by a magician, whom we had 
2 rus that the whole was a fort 
« of enchantment, which we ſhould 
“e never be able to diſſolve unleſs we 
found out a princeſs more beautiful 
* than Cerizetta. Could we once find 
8 © ſuch a princeſs, we needed only to 
8 © perſuade her to try the adventure; 
that ſhe woulde ter the tent without 
* any difficulty, and Cerizetta would 
« deliver to her a ſword ſhe holds in 
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i 


lo * her hand, with which the knights in 
" the green armour would be eaſily 
ſe * overcome. The magician farther 
£4 & added, that all he could do for vs, 
ts 1 was to ry about the tent whither- 
5 ſoever we pſeaſed: that four of Ceri- 


*-zetta's damſels might go into it, and 
„that they ſhould be guarded by the 
* ſame knights. I preſently went into 
the tent with theſe three damſels; and 
„thus have we viſited the courts of 
5 moſt Pagan princes. But, to ſay the 
— truth, we have never yet ſeen any 
8 princeſſes whom we could think wor- 
5 thy to try the adventure. We now 
2 deſpaired of findjng any, when fame 
f informed us, that your daughter 
x Banterina was as beautiful as we 
wn could deſire. The tent was in a 
„ Noment removed hither by magick; 
4 and we are come to entreat you to 

Permit the peerleſs Banterina to un- 
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«& dertake the adventure. This is the 
«© boon you have granted us.” 
Such was the account given me by 
© Cerizetta's damſel, at which I was 
© not a little ſurprized: I returned, 
© however, this anſwer— “ Comely 
4 damſel, Fam much troubled at the 
* caliph of Syconia's migfortune; for 
« we potentates have a great kindneſs 
“ foreach other; and I ſhould defire, 
* above all things, that this rare ad- 
«<< venture might be finiſhedat my court, 
But, pray, inform me whether ſome 
unbappy accident may not befal the 
„ princeſs, ſhould ſhe be unſucceſsful 
in her attempt to atchieve this adven- 
© ture?” — , No, Sir,“ replied the 
* damſel; “ for the magician acquaint- 
« ed us, that in caſe the princeſs who 
attempts it is not more beautiful than 
«© Cerizetta, ſhe ſhall be held back by 
« an invitible hand, and will not be 
able to go into the tent.“ Well, 
© then,“ anſwered I, “ my daughter 
«© Banterina has my conſent to make 
trial of her beauty: but I muſt firſt 
6 prov the proweſs of theſe four 
« knights. There are thoſe in m 
court who may overcome them; and, 
„ diſpelling the charm by their valour, 


« will, perbaps, ſave my daughter the 


« ſhame of attempting in vain fo diſ- 
« ſolve it.” —* Sovereign Prince of 
« Cochin-China,” replied the damſel, 
« you may do as you pleaſe; but I. 
would not adviſe you to expoſe your 
„% knights to combat with theſe, who 
« are ſo enchanted, that they alone can 
« rout a whole army.”—* No mat- 
« ter,“ ſaid I; I muſt ſatisfy m 
„ curioſity,” I therefore ordered my 
* knights to prepare for the fight; and 
© in a moment above three thouſand ap- 
« peared in the ſquare, all of them am- 
© bitious of finiſhing the adventure, 
The four damſels then returned with 
© the four enchanted knights into the 
© tent; which immediately opened, and 


© preſented to our aſtoniſhed eyes a 
© ſpeRacle worthy of the deepeſt com- 


* miſeration, We diſcovered the ca- 
© liph of Syconia, armed at all points, 
fitting at the foot of a golden throne, 
© on cryſtal ſteps, leaning his head on 
© his hand, like one plunged in extre- 
* mity of melancholy. The infanta, 
© his daughter, was on his right, hold- 
© ing a naked (word, the hilt whereof 
+ ſeemed to be all of diamonds; and gn 
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the left ſtood the god of love, with his 
bow and quiver, ſo exquiſitely repre- 
ſented, that he ſeemed to breathe. 
Below this lay a knight ſtretched out, 
with one of the god's arrows ſtick- 
ing in his breaſt; and holding in his 
hand a Greek inſcription, which no- 
body underſtood; but which expreſſed 
the caliph's and Cerizetta's misfor- 
tunes, in ſuch terms, as drew tears 
from all eyes that beheld it. When 
we had fully contemplated theſe won- 
ders, preparation was made for the 
trial of the adventure. The firſt who 
would attempt it was Prince Rozinel, 
my baſtard, the very flower andcream 
of Pagan knights, His armour was 
of a roſe colour beſtrewed with fil. 
ver flowers; and he was mounted on 
a beautiful courſer lineally deſcend- 
ed from the god Boreas and the fa- 
mous mares of Ericthonius, which 
trod fo lightly, that they would gallop 
over the ears of corn, and not break 
them. He appeared before the tent, 
attended by x £m of the moſt valiant 
knights in all my archbantererſhip. 
The enchanted knights came out to 
meet them; but the combat was as 
foon ended as begun; for, at the very 
fir(t rencounter, Rozinel and his com- 
panions werethrown out of the ſaddle, 
and borne to the ground with ſuch 
violence, that they were unable to 
riſe again. The reſt of my knights, 
being well acquainted with the va- 
lour of thoſe who had been over- 
thrown, and concluding they could 
expect no better ſucceſs, retired in 
ditorder; and fled the place, as the 
fearful doves do beforethe cruel eagle, 
that has juſt devoured a kite. This 
only ſerved to heighten the defire I 
felt of ſeeing the adventure ended, 
I cauſed the wonnded men to be laid 
in rich beds, and ſent the moſt beau- 
tiful princeſſes of my court to rub their 
ſides. I then ordered my daughter 
to go up to the entrance of the tent. 
Banterina, who had always kept her 
eyes fixed on Cerizetta, whom ſhe 
thought beautiful toa miracle, obeyed 
me trembling, She drew near the 
tent, and entered it without any dif- 
ficulty. But, O unheard- of prodigy! 
O diſmal misfortune! whoſe ſad re- 


membrance cauſes ſuch grief in my 


ſoul as is continually recent! No 


ſooner had ſhe plaged her feet within 
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the tent, than it immediately clog 


upon her; and, riſing rapidly ing 


the air, vaniſhed with the caliph, C. 
rizetta, the knights, the damſely 
and my dear Banterina. We ©. 
cluded, but too late, that this wy 
the fraud of an enchanter— Hel 


*« treacherous necromancer!“ cried th 


empreſs; ** reſtore me my infants, « 


© come and take my life !—Banterin, 
O my dear daughter! can the right, 
« ous gods ſuffer you to be taken fron 
„ your mother?“ But, alas! her crits 
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« tererſhip to an able and h 
* niſter, if ever any ſuch was, | 


were in vain; her voice was loſt in tie 
air with her unhappy daughter: grif 
overwhelming her, ſhe ſunk ſpeech. 
leſs into the arms of her women; 
who, ſharing her ſorrow, beat thei 
breaſts, and made the ſquare echo vit 
their ſighs. I tore my hair and heard, 
I caſt myſelf on the ground; andny 
barons were forced to did my band 
fearing I ſhould kill myſelf, Ty 
conclude, in a few words, the u. 
mainder of this pitiable hiſtory, tie 
empreſs was carried into her spat. 
ment, and I into mine. We both ch 
us ſpent a whole month in inmmode- 
rate ſorrow; but at length, cone. 
ing that, thus indulging our gr 
we neglected that which ſhould hare 
been ſooner thought of, which va 
to ſend our knights in queſt of Bu. 
terina to all parts of the world; | 
employed all thoſe who were williag 
to undertake it, with ſtrict orders u 
ſearch narrowly all the caſtles pa 
the face of the earth, from the caſts 
of princes to the palaces of fancies 
This was not all: I cauſed mycaugh 
ter to be poſted up from the mouth of 
the River Ganges, to the Danube, 
and from Mount Caucaſus, to tt 
mountains of Terra Auſtralis; W 
ſomuch, that the very poſting bas 
me in paper and paſte five hun 
thouſand ducats: and yet three 
ears are paſſed without hearing 0 
Jeaſt news of Banterina. This make 
us apt to believe, that the knights wt 
have ſent in queſt of her ſpend tber 
time idly, inſtead of attending te 
execution of their commiſſion. Ther 
fore the empreſs and I, conliden# 
that every body can do their bukt 
better themſelves than by proxy» hurt 


left the government of our * 


We 


t then 
0 with 
heard, 
nd my 
ands, 
To 
e N. 
„ the 
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was thanking him, the company were 


have croſſed Aſia; and, after traverſing 
Africa, are come into Spain, where 
© we ſhall ſtay no longer than is re- 
« quiſite to ſeek the Infanta Bante- 
6 nina.” 

CHAP. III. 


or THE DREADFUL COMBAT BE- 
TWEEN DON QUIXOTE AND THE 
GIANT BRAMARBAS IRONSIDES, 
KING OF CYPRUS; AND THE 
STRANGE EVENT OF IT, 


HAT pen can declare the 

thoughts which agitated the 
Knight of La Mancha, whilſt the Em- 
peror of Cochin- China was making his 
diſmal relation? Who is able to ex- 
preſs how much his tender bowels were 
moved? All the tongues in the world 
put together have not words enough to 
make known the different ſtruggles of 
rage and pity that diſtorted a heart ſo 
highly concerned at whatever related to 
the rape of maidens. As ſoon as the 
emperor had done ſpeaking, he took 
upon him to anſwer ; and, in a voice 
that ſufficiently diſcovered his diſorder, 
ſaid" Magnanimous emperor, you 
* may judge, by my concern for the 
* misfortunes of the meaneſt private 
* perſons, how much I am diſturbed at 
yours. Your diſaſters are as grie- 
vous to me as to yourſelf; and I muſt 
* inform you, that it is the enchanter 
© Friſton who has ſtolen away the peer- 
* leſs Banterina; I perceive it by the 
fatal circumſtances of the adventure: 
* he made uſe of the ſame enchantment 
* to ſteal away the peerleſs Floriſbella 
* at Babylon, He brought ſuch ano- 
* ther tent, with four knights in green 
* armour, adorned with golden ſtars, 
* and the four damſels clad in cloth of 
© filver, who begged the ſame boon of 
* the ſultan. In ſhort, the whole ſtory 
* you have told us, is, word for word, 
in the authentick Hiſtory of the Ad- 
* ventures of Don' Belianis; which is 
* an undeniable proof that the ſame en- 
* chanter has committed this rape upon 
* the princeſs your daughter; but I 
© ſwear by the ſacred order of knight- 
* errantry, that, the moment I have flain 
* Bramarbas, I will depart from Ma- 
* drid to ſeek that beautiful infanta 
* throughout the world; and will ne- 
ver reſt in any place till I have found 
herb“ The archbanterer thanked Don 
Quixote for his Kindneſs ; but, as he 
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alarmed by five or fix blows of one 
knocking at the door ſo violently, that 
they expetted it would be ſhattered to 
pieces, See who is there !' exclaimed 
the archbanterer to his pages. © It muſt 
certainly be ſome giant; for ſuch is 
* the manner in which they accuſtom 
* themſelves to tap at the doors of em- 
* perors.* As he ſaid, fo it proved: 
the pages had no ſooner opened the door, 
than in came the dreadful giant Bra- 
marbas, His dreſs — of a lon 
robe of blue napped- cloth, an 8 
ruff of black crape, and a turban of 
muſlin ſtriped with gold, and adorned 
with a variety of feathers; an enormous 
belt of pinked leather croſſed his ſhoul- 
der, and ſupported a ſword of painted 
wood at lealt two yards in length, and 
a foot broad. As ſoon as ever Sancho 
eſpied him, he ran and ſquatted himſelf 
down by the archbanterer; crying out, 
with might and main—* Mercy on us! 
here is the dog Barrabbas come in the 
nick! He is grown three pikes length 
© ſince we ſaw him. Saints and Fa- 
* thers! what will my poor maſter Don 
Quixote be in the hands of that con - 
founded Goliah, who is like to fell 
all our guts for fiddle-ſtrings, if 
Saint Nick does not aſſiſt us! n 
Quixote hearing theſe words, looked 
aſkaunce upon his ſquire, and com- 
manded him to hold his peace. In the 
mean while, the King of Cyprus, who 
had been forced to ſtoop very low to get 
into the room, came forward, turnin 


his prodigious head every way, an 


rolling his eyes after a frightful man- 
ner, but without ſpeaking a word, or 
ſo much as ſaluting the emperor; who 
ſaid to him“ Genteel and courteous 
giant, tell me who you are, and what 
© brings you to my court Iam the 
« dreadful giant Bramarbas Ironſides, 
King of Cyprus!” anſwered the gi- 
ant with a broken voice; and I am 
come to look for the Knight of La 
Mancha, who, I am told, is in this 
© imperial chamber. You have been 
« rightly informed, cried Don Quix- 
ote: and I am glad to fee you; tor I 
© ſuppole you come to be as good as 
« your word to me?“ I do, koight!* 
anſwered Brainarbas; I come to com- 
© bat with thee in purſuance of my 
challenge at Saragoſſa. This day my 
© dreadful ſword thall put an end to 
thy glorious days! This day will 1 

| 2D 2 © cut 
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© cut off thy bald head, and carry it 
© into my dominions, to nail it up at 
© my royal chamber-door, with an in- 
* ſcriptiowin High- Dutch, which ſhall 
© moſt elegantly expre(s how the flower 
© of La Mancha was mown down by 
© my invincible hands! This day will 
© I cauſe myſelf to be crowned king of 
© all the earth; for, when thou art gone, 
© there will be none left that will dare 
© to diſpute it with me! This day, in 
* fine, will I make myſelf maſter of all 
© thy victories, and will carry away 
* with me to Cyprus all the ladies here, 
© to put them into my ſeraglio, which 
« wants recruits! If thou art ſo brave 
© as thou art reported, thou mayeſt 
© come out immediately, and we will 
© conclude the buſineſs in this imperial 
chamber, if the emperor, will give us 
© leave,'—* I conſent,” faid the arch- 
banterer, © though it be not uſual: theſe 
4 combats are generally within liſts ; 
© but I have ſuch a mind to fee you in 
action, that I cannot ſtay any longer.” 
el would not bring my deadly club,“ 
ſaid the giant, becauſe I can, without 
much trouble, overcome the Knight 
© of La Mancha with only this ſword, 
* which was made by Vulcan,. a god 
* whom I adore; as I do allo Jove, 
Neptune, Mars, Mercury, and Pro- 
4 ſerpine.'—* Maſter Barrabbas,' cried 
ne interrupting him, * pray take 
s heed what you ſay: you had better 
© bite your thumbs than to call all 
© thoſe ſcoundrels you ſpeak of gods; 
© for, ſhould the Inquiſition hear of it, 
© hlack were the day that you came into 
« Spain!'—* I ſpeak not to thee, num- 
4 ſculll' anſwered Bramarbas; * I 
« would adviſe thee to hold thy tongue.” 
wot You adviſe mel' quoth Sancho; 
do not you know that, at Rome, they 
© laugh at one that gives advice before 
© he 18 aſked? What a pox! do you 
think I muſt not dare ſay my foul is 
my own becauſe you are as tall as 
„ Antichriſt? Pray take notice, /that a 
© little worm eats through a great log; 
* and that a gnat troubles a man more 
than an eagle can do him good,'—— 
Hold thy peace, I ſay again, thou 
© knave!*' replied the giant; or, I 
« ſwear by the Alcoran, I will make 
© thee an example to all ſaucy ſquires!“ 
Ihe Alcoran and you, quoth San- 
cho, * are a couple of louſy rakes; and 
I value neither of you! How now, 


bold man l' ſaid the King of Cyprus, 
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do you dare to talk to me {6 faucily) 
* To me, who make the ſultans any 
* the caliphs quake! By the god of the 
* herrings trident, if I ay held of you 
I will cruſh you to powder, and throy 
* you up into the air with ſuch force 
that your duſt ſhall fly into Japan) 
—“ You threaten me,“ anſwered the 
ſquire, © to fright my maſter; but you 
* muſt not think to beat the dog before 
the lion. Take notice, that my ms. 
© ſter Don Quixote is worth us both; 
* and values your helliſh carcaſe 10 
© more than he values the jade that 
* bore you! O inſolence!* (aid Irons 
ſides, advancing a few ſteps towards 
Sancho; * I will teach thee to pay are. 
* ſpect to giants of my quality! 
* Help! help! Murder!* cried Sancho, 
ſeeing the giant move towards him; *if 
he touches me I am gone!'— Hold, 
* Bramarbas!' ſaid Don Quixote, ſtep. 
ping in betwixt him and Sancho; de 
* not attack a man that is not in a 
poſture of defence. If you find your. 
lelt offended at my ſquire's diſcourſe, 
I am here ready to give you ſatisfac- 
tion. Let us combat in the preſence 
of the great archbanterer and all his 
court; we can never have nobler vit. 
neſſes of our valour: but, ſince you 
have no armour, I muſt take off mite; 
I will not fight with odds; the con- 
queſt would not be honourable, That 
you may ſee I do not fear you, I will 
take off my helmet and my cuirals, 
and will meet you with my ſword 
only: if yours is longer, mine is in: 
better hand.” Haying ſpoken theſe 
words, he turned to his ſquire, and 
ſaid—* Riſe, my ſon; come and help 
off my armour: you ſhall ſoon ſes 
„that dreadful monſter, our enemy, 
* ſtretched upon the ground.— 

* grant it, Sir!' anſwered ew P 
ing towards his maſter; *but, methi 

* we and all theſe gentlemen here pe- 
« ſent had better fall upon him toge. 
© ther; ſome might hold his legs, a0d 
© others his head, till he were half dead, 
By thunder and lightning, could! 
« once ſee him flat in this room, giving 
up the ghoſt, I would give him mom 
* bangs on his long ſides than he bi 
© hairs in his whiſkers!'——* That is dat 
* lawful," anſwered Don Quixote; * but 
© I need no help to overcome 3 glant, 
© be he ever ſo ſtrong. Make halte to 
take off my armour; and leave che rel 
to the fore of my arm.“ Sancho 
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is he was commanded; ſo that the * loſs of me.*—* T will, beautiful prin- 
knight was preſently difarmed. His © ceſs,“ antwered Don Quixote; * you 


in this diſhabille tate furniſhed 
. of mirth and marvel to the 
company. His pate was bare and bald; 
his carcaſe long, lank, and fleſhleſs as 
a ſkeleton; it was caſed in a doublet of 
black ſattin, miſerably ſcanty ,and more 
than half threadbare z under which 
d out a very dirty ſhirt; for he 
bad dot changed his linen lince he left 
Saragoſla. | 
Such was the appearance of our 
knight-errant; when, laying his hand 
upon his (word, he advanced towards 
the King of Cyprus —* Come, ſaid he, 
arrogant moniter! ſince the emperor 
« gives leave that we combat in this 
room let us loſe no time in frivolous 
© babbling: courage is known by ac- 
© tions." At theſe words he unſheathed 
his weaponz when ſuddenly, as our 
knight's adventures always proved very 
extraordinary, the aſſembly beheld the 
immenſe carcaſe of Bramarbas tumble 
backwards; and in his place appeared 
a dam(el, clad like a ſhepherdelſs, and 
her face covered with a napkin. Thoſe 
who had not been prepared for this 
nt were much ſurprized; and Don 
vixote, dropping the point of his 
ſword, fell back two ſteps, and ſtood 
ſtill, expecting what the maiden would 
ſay. The body of Bramarbas being 
inſtantly hurried off by two figures ha- 
bited like demons, the damſel, without 
unveiling herſelf, addreſſed the Knight 


of La Mancha in the following terms. 


* Valiant Don Quixote, indefatigable 
* Atlas of chivalry, father of orphans, 
* comfort of widows, ſweet hope of 
* enchanted infantas, fixed ſtar which 
* haſt conducted me to the haven of 
* my defires! be not amazed at be- 
* holding a horrible giant tranſmo- 
: 28 thus ſuddenly into a little 
* tender damſel: this metamorphoſis 
* ought only to be ſurprizing to ſuch 
* a8 are unacquainted with the arts of 
* enchanters. You have finiſhed an 
* adventure which will fink the me- 
* mory of the Palmerins, and will gain 
* you as much reputation among wiſe 
* nations, as the diſenchantment of Po- 
* lixena did the valiant Knight Don 


| * Lucidanor of Theſſaly: but, illuſ- 


* trious Prince of La Mancha, you 
muſt crown this work by reſtoring 
me to my parents, who are in the 


* preattſt afflition imaginable for the 


© havea right to demand it at my bands. 
I will conduct you into your domi- 
© nions: acquaint me only where they 
© are ſituated, and who is the renowned 
prince that gave you your being? 
: My name 1s the — Banterina,“ 
replied the damſel; © and I am only 
daughter of the great Archbanterer 
of the Indies.” The emperor hearin 
theſe words, overcome by fatherly 2 
fection, ruſhed haftily from his throne; 
and, lifting up his eyes to Heaven O 
ye immortal Gods!” exclaimed be, *is 
it then poſſible that you reftore to me 
my daughter, when I leaſt expected 
it? In return for this mighty favour, 
I vow, as ſoon as I return to my pa- 
lace, I will offer to you in ſacrifice an 
hundred horned animals; for there 
are abundance of them in my em- 
« pire.* Then ſtepping forward to the 
intanta, with open arms— Dear Ban- 
* terina,* continued he,.* come and em- 
* brace your father! Alas! What grief 
* pierced my foul when you was ra- 
viſhed from my love! My (ad thoughts 
have never ceaſed to follow you 
O my dear father!' anſwered the in- 
fanta, © I have not words to expreſs 
« what I felt at that time; and, if you 
followed me with, your thoughts, I 
can aſſure you I left my heart behind 
when I was carried away. —“ By m 
troth,* quoth Sancho, methinks the 
princeſs ought to ſhew her face! Who 
the devil ever ſaw a daughter em- 
brace her father after that manner? L 
ſhould laugh to fee my little Sancha, 
when I go home to my country again, 
come to kiſs me with her noſe muf. 
* fled up in a napkin. © Pox take mel 
God knows my meaning !'—* Sad 
* tho is in the right,” ſaid the arch« 
bantererz: why do not you ſhew yo 
face, princeſs Let fall that veil ck 
© hides thoſe debt features from me! 
Pray, Sir, anſwered Banterina, en- 
© cuſe me from taking off my veil; I 
© have reaſons that move me to be ca» 
vered: and, to convince you, I muſt 
«© give you an account of what has be- 
C Fallen me ſince you loſt me. You 
© will hear abundance of ſtrange ad- 
< ventures.” —* I do not queſtion it," 
anſwered the archbanterer; a daugh. 
* ter that has been ſo long from 
father and mother muſt needs have 
« fine ſtories to tell; but no matter 
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provided the devil be not in them, I 
* will take all in good part.'—* You 
* ſhall hear how the matter ſtands,” re- 

ied Banterina, * if you will liſten to 
* me. Then ſhe began the ſad rela- 
tion of her adventures after this man- 
ner. 


CHAP. IV. 


CONTAINING TRE IN TAN TA BAN- 


TERINA'S SURPRIZING RELA- 
TION, 
wo 
E S ſoon ns the tent flew vp in- 


to the air, and I heard the 
© cries of the empreſs my mother, be- 
© ing of an excellent diſpoſition, my 
* ſenſes failed me, and I fell down in 
© a ſwoon upon the cryſtal ſteps at the 
« feet of the Infanta Cerizetta, The 
four damſels took pains enough to 
help me; but, though they rubbed 
* my noſe with all forts of ſpirits, they 
could not bring me to myſelf: there 
was no ſign of life left in me; and, 
therefore, thinking I was dead, they 
began to weep bitterly, I cannot 
tell what could make them have ſuch 
a kindneſs for me; but certain it is, 
nobody ever was more treubled than 
they were: my own ladies of ho- 
© nour could not have made more ugly 
faces. They preſently ſtruck up a 
funeral dirge; they chanted recita- 
© tives and trios. Alas! what trios ! 
Nothing was ever heard fo dolorous! 
© Their recitativos were now-and-then 
£ interrupted by a full chorus of all ſorts 
* of voices, repeating theſe words 


We labour in vain, in vain we deplorez 

% Alas! Banterina the bright is no more! 

„ Weep, weep! let tears like fountains flow, 
& And ſigh away your breath; 

„We ve af peri tion from below, 
« To yield it up to death.“ 


* Notwithſtanding all this, I did not 
die; and whether muſick has the pow- 
er to call back the ſpirits that are fled, 
or that the grief for the loſs of parents 
is not mortal, Irecovered my ſtrength 
inſenſibly. The damſels were in ex. 
taſies of joy: they gave over their diſ- 
malditties; and nothing was then hs 
but tender and gallant airs in praiſeo 

me. Among thereſt, I remember the 
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following verſes were chanted by an 
© excellent voice 


cc Leer, jealous for his ſſighted fane, 
om earth long fince to Heav n had tuen 
« Our princeſs, but he fear d to do it: 
«« For Venus threaten'd him full ſore, 
« If you came there, ſhe'd make him rueitz 
„ She'd leave the ſkies, and come no more, 


% But, howſoc'er the dame was wroth, 
«© Jt need not much have (cared his god- 
„ head; 
& For he'd have found you, ſurely, both 
« A prettier laſs, and abler-bodied.“ 


© All this time the tent flew a_ 
the air with incredible rapidity, ul, 
ſtopping on a ſudden, it opened, and 
I found myfelf at the gate of a ſtately 
palace, Then the knights in the 
green armour, the Jumſals, the tent, 
and all that was in it, vaniſhed, and 
I was left alone ſadly out of counte- 
nance, But it was not long before! 
eſpied fix curious ladies coming to- 
wards me, all clad in white ſattin, 
lined with roſe- coloured taffety, ſlaſh. 
ed, and all the flaſhes embroidered with 
pearls. They had long ſleeves hang. 
ing down, and on them a wonderf 
rich embroidery : their hair was ve 
fair, and delicately curled, and ther 
heads were ſtuck fuller with dia- 
monds than any heroine's upon the 
ſtage. Judging of their quality by 
the richneſs of their apparel, Ithought 
they could be no leſs than ſultan 
daughters; and I was providing 1 
© high compliment for them, when, 
falling down before me, they all en. 
© braced my knees; aud, when they 
© had kiffed my hands over and ont, 
* one of them laid to me ina moſt re- 
© ſpeAful manner“ Peerleſs Bante- 
rina, moſt lively portraiture of the 
„ chaſte goddeſs Venus, univerſal hel. 
« eſs to all Oriana's and the beau 

& Nichea's graces; behold here at you 
« feet ſix damſels appointed to walt en 
« you! The owner of this palace has 
© culled us out from among an bus. 
% dred thouſand duennas, to honou! 
„ us with this glorious employment! 
„I can aſſure you he could not hütte 
% made a better choice; for, without 
« vanity, my companions and I are 


« clevereſt wenches in the world * 
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« plexion, and curing the green · ſick- 
« neſs.” — Pretty damſels,” faid I, 
« pray tell me where I am, and what 
« the prince's name is that reigns 
« here? “ You are, anſwered ihe, 
« jn the palace of the King of Terra 
« Auſtralis. This kingdom is of an 
« infinite extent, or rather, it is a new 
« world unknown to the other inhabi- 
« tants of the earth, with the good 
« leave of the apocryphal accounts 
&« ſtrangers have given of it. Pre- 
« cious ſtones, gold and ſilver, grow 
« yp under our feet; and are conſe. 
« quently of ſo little value with us, 
« that theſe cloaths, which you think 
« very coſtly, are but the common ha- 
© hit of tradeſmen's wives. I would 
« have you ſee our women of quality 
te and our princeſſes; they have other- 
« guiſe ſort of cloaths. By this you 
« may gueſs that the king mult be a 
« puiſſant ſovereign; but what you do 
not know, and is very fit you be told, 
is, that this prince is very young, 
« and has a mind to marry; and un- 
« derftanding, by an enchanter his 
© friend, that you are the moſt beauti- 
„ ful princeſs in the world, he cauſed 
« thefaidenchanter to ſteal you away.“ 
© This news redoubled the tears which 


the remembrance of my parents made 


© me ſhed inceſſantly: but another of 
© the damſels ſaid O beautiful in- 
* fanta, do not waſte thoſe precious 
tears] When you have ſeen the king 
* your aflliftion will ceaſe, He will 
* ſoon return from hunting.“ Inct- 
* fe, I preſently eſpied him coming in 
a chariot of ſaphirs and topazes, 
* drawn by ſix white unicorns. I muſt 
* confeſs, I never ſaw any thing fo fine! 
© He leaped out nimbly to the ground; 
* and, perceiving he carried.a bow and 
* quiver, I took him for the god of 
* love. I cannot ſay whether it was 
© any enchantment, or the mere work - 
© ing of nature, but I was ſo taken 
* with his mien and beauty, that I 
thought 9 parents, He 
© ſeemed the not leſs {mitten with 
muy features; and he was ſo diſordered 
* when he came up, that he made me a 
compliment which was neither thime 
* nor reaſon, I returned an anſwer 
* without head or tail. The damſels 
* ſmiled; and believed, with ſome juſ- 
* tice, that I had not over-much wit: 
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but the prince, who had as little as 
myſelf, was very well pleaſed. He 
took me by the hand, and led me in- 
to a ſtately apartment, where, having 
recovered himſelf from his diſorder, 
he confirmed all that the damſels had 
told me concerning my rape, with an 
eloquence I did not expect from him. 
In ſhort, he ſaid ſuch tender things 
to me, that we need no longer marvel 
at the prompt compliance of Pſyche 
with the infinuations of the god of 
love. He ſoon perceived my ſenfibi- 
lity; at which — was ſo overjoyed, 
and his paſſion grew fo faſt upon him, 
that he earneſtly entreated me not to 
defer his good fortune one moment, 
but to marry him immediately.— 


«« Prince!" ſaid I to him then, ſo ſweet- 


ly that it quite charmed him, “you 


« are very haſty. Conſider that mar- 
& riage is a matter of moment, and re- 


«« quires mature deliberation. 


Leave 


me here alone; I defize a full quar- 


te ter of an hour to conſider.” 


I was 
afraid he had been too deep in love to 
grant this delay; but, on the contra- 
ry, inſtead of denying it, he com- 
mended my diſcretion, and went out 
of the room, ſaying, he had the greater 
value for me, becauſe women, for the 
molt part, did not take ſo much time 
to conſider. 


Thus was I left alone to make ſeri- 


ous reflections on his propoſal. I 
found it ſo adyantageous to,me, and 
my head was filled with ſuch pleaſant 
notions, that a ſweet ſleep ſoon over- 
came me: but I flept not long, ere, 
perceiving myſelf pulled by the arm, 
I awaked. It was the wite Belonia, 
whom I knew, becauſe I had ſeen her 
ſometimes at my father the archban- 
terer's houſe, ſhe being protectreſs of 
his dominions.. -* Look to your ho- 

nour, my dear Banterina, ſaid ſhe; 


it is in wonderful danger. Youare 
„% now upon the edge of the Euxine 
„% Sea,betwixt Conſtantinople and Tre- 


CC biſond, 


It is not the King of Ter- 


« ra Auſtralis that is in love with you; 
© jt is a falſe enchanter, who has taken 


«cf 
ce prince to deceive you, 


upon him the ſhape of an amiable 
My power 


« js inferior to his, and I cannot carry 
% you hence; but I bring you the fa- 
«© mous ring of Bendanazar*®. As. 
long as you keep this, the enchanter 


See Book 1, Chap. V. . 
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* will have no power over you: you 
« will ſee things as they really are; and 
« if you can once ſet your foot out of 
« this enchanted palace, I will carry 
« you away in my chariot. Take care 
* to hide this ring; for if the enchant- 
* ex gets it from —.— muſt expect 
* no farther aſſiſtance from me.“ This 
© ſaid, ſhe gave me the ring, and im- 
© mediarely flew out at the chimney. 
© When ſhe was gone, I remained me- 
© Jancholy and muſing, as is uſual 
© when a young woman has a great 
fancy for a handſome man, and is 
told his ill qualities. I was not ſo 
well pleaſed that I had been unde- 
ceived, as I was vexed to underſtand 
that the prince I had been ſo fond of 
was a mere illuſion. However, I 
concealed the ring in my boſom; and 
continued in my reverie, when I ſaw 
a little old fellow enter the room, 
with a long grey beard, and a violet. 
coloured cloth cap on his head, which 
covered his ears. He had on a gown 
of tygers ſkins, and he leaned on a 
af without which he could not 
move; for, notwithſtanding his crutch, 
he limped ſo wretchedly, that, at every 
ſtep he took, I thought he would have 
tumbled upon his noſe.— Beautiful 
infanta!* ſaid Don Quixote, interrupt- 
ing her, that was certainly the enchant- 
© ex Friſton; for he has been lame ever 
ſince he broke his leg at Babylon.'— 
It is very true, quoth Banterina; 
now you put me in mind of it, the 
wiſe Belonia told me it was Friſton, 
and I forgot to tell you ſo.— Now, 
gentlemen, do but confider, if you 
pleaſe, how much I was ſurprized, 
when, by that little lame ſcoundrel's 
diſcourſe, I found out that he was the 
very ſame fine prince I had been fo 
much taken with. I looked afide 
with horror. He drew near to me; I 
ſhrieked out; and a ſudden qualm 
made me faint away. He called in 
his women to help me; five or fix 
witches came in and unlaced me, to 
give me air. My ring dropped down; 
the enchanter catched it up; and, 
© having viewed it—** Oh, ho!“ cried 
© he, here is the knack on it! Who 
4c the devil brought her this jewel, and 
& has been with her the moment I was 
« away? By my troth, they arenot de- 
« ceived, who fay it is hard to keep 
« maids !"-—* Ads-bobs!* quoth San- 
cho, Friſton talks nota 
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© ſorcerer!“ 
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ancho. 


for an enchanter! For I have heard 


our batchelor Sampſon ſay, that mad 


are like ſheep: if the ſhepherd has not 
always a watchful eye,they run aſtray, 
and the wolf devours them. But 


on with your ſtory, Madam Infantz; 


theſe gentlemen and I fit upon thorng 
till we hear the reſt. When I came 
to myſelf,” ſaid the infanta, I looked 
about for my ring; and, not findin 

it, was as much troubled as if Th 

loſt my lap-dog, or my parrot, 1 
called the enchanter, “ Old goat ; 
and “ ragamuffin 
In mort, I gave him 
ſuch ſcurvy language, that he changed 
all his love into hatred. He mut. 
tered ſome words in Dutch; and 
then, taking me about the middle, 
threw me like an arrow out at the 
window, with ſuch force and violence, 
that I flew from the ſhore of the Eux. 
ine Sea, where I then was, and fell 
into waters of the River Signon.— 
What a damned ſkip was that!" cried 
© How the devil could an old 
fellow, that was not able to go with. 
out a crutch, have ſtrength enough to 
throw you ſo far ?*=* Do not you 
conſider, friend,” replied the infants, 


that he did it by virtue of thoſe helliſh- 


words he had muttered to himſelf? 
But, gentlemen, I ſhould never bare 
recovered after ſuch a fall, but that, 
as good luck would have it, a young 
ſhepherd, who was playing on his 
pipe whilſt he looked to his ſheep on 
the bank of the river, perceiving [ 
was like to drown, came ſpeedily to 
my aſſiſtance. He took me upon his 
back, and fwam aſhore: then, per- 
ceiving that I ſtill breathed, he car- 
ried me into his hut, lighted a fire, 
dried me, and brought me to myſelf. 
I returned him thanks for his care in 
ſuch words as mad? him believe [ 
had not been ill bred; which awakened 
his curioſity, and he defired 1 would 
tell him my ſtory.” I did fo vey 
preciſely; but 58 without ſhedding 
abundance of tears, which made hin 
drop as many. He told me he w3 
much concerned at my misfortunes; 
and, that he might not ſeem to con- 
fide leſs in me than T had done in 
him, he faid— Beautiful princes 


e you have related 'your misfortunes 


to a ſhepherd, who is not leſs uobap- 


fon of the valiant Periancus 2 


py than yourſelf. 1 am the nat 
« 105 
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t'fia; and, as if it were the fate of his 
« family to be unfortunate in love, I 
« became enamoured of à lady who 
« afforded me no better requital than 
« he received from Floriſbella. The 
« Queen of rhe Amazons, the charm- 
« ing Zenobia, with whom I fell in 
« loye, upon ſeeing her dandle on her 
« [ap a pig ſhe was violently fond of, 
« has been deaf to all the teſtimonies 
« of my paſſion. - But what drove me 
« quite to deſperation was, that at the 
« yery time when I complained of her 


« cruelty, the Prince of the —_— 1 


« [flands had as much cauſe to boa 
« of her kindneſs. In a fit of anger, 
« T renounced knight-errantry; and, 
« removing for ever from my father's 
« court, I repaired to the banks of 
« this celebrated river, with a refolu- 
« tion to turn ſhepherd. Since then 
« T have been told that the magician 
% Pamphus has enchanted my un- 
« 2 fair- one, and has converted 
« her into a frightful tripe woman; 
« but this I do not aver to you for a 
{« certainty.” —* Nay, before God, 
and on my conſcience, quoth San- 
cho, interrupting the infanta again, 
« whoever told the ſhepherd that . 
* did not lye, for there is nothing more 
* certain. Madam Zenobia is as per- 
| * feſt a tripewoman as ever you ſaw : 
© ſhe has a great ſcar on one cheek; is 
a . blubber-lipped; and all 
* the reſt ſuitable, When we firſt 
0 found her in the wood; where the was 
tied to a pine-tree, the ſoldier Braca- 
monte, the alderman, and I, took 
her rather for a daughter of the devil 
* than a fine princeſs. Only my ma- 
* ter was not miſtaken in her. Let 
bim alone: be preſently eſpied ſhe 
as a great queen. Body o'me! he 
knew her at firſt ſight, and called her 
* by her Chriſtian name and ſurname, 
n if they had been old ſchool fel- 
f lows!" You need not wonder at 
that, quoth Don Quixote; *if knights- 
„ rant had not the faculty of know- 
nz infantas under every, variety of 
enchantment, how could they reſcue 
derm out of the hands of enchanters? 
But we do not conſider, gancho, that 
, ** merraprt the princeſs. No 
matter, Sir Knight,” anſwered Ban- 
deri A L have a | 
Nn 


= 
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I ecume then to eſtabliſh myſelf,” _ 
© faid the ſhepherd, „ in this delight- 


ful place: I ſoon gut ſome ſheep, a 


„dog, a reed, and a bag-pipe; and, 
« changing my name from Prince Per- 
« fin, as T was called before, I took 
«© that of the Shepherd Perfino-. My 
60 _—_— would not follow my exam- 
46 ple but deſired me to requite his 
*« long ſervices by conferring on him 
« the honour of knighthood: I, be- 
« ing of a generous temper, not only 
0e hm his requeſt, but preſented 
«© him with my own horſe and arms; 
te for hitherto he had ridden only upon 
« a the aſs, which would not have 
«© been the properelt ſeed for à knight. 
«© Then I ſent him, with my bleſhng, 
*« to ſeek adventures. The truth of it 
« is, he was a clever fellow, very fit 
© for the ladies ſervicez and if he has 
« not had his brains knocked out in 
« ſome melon field, no doubt he has 
« comforted many widows: for my part, 
«© my only endeavour is to lead a plea- 
« ſant quiet life in this delicious place. 
« Sometimes I play on my reed, and 
« ſometimes on my bag-pipe;and ſome- 


©« times I make verſes on the wonder- 


« ful works of nature. I deſcribe the 


„ pleaſures of a country life. The 
« birds are heard to ſing in my 


mz 
« in them the filly lambs are ſeen to 
e ſkip after the careful ewes, and the 
« murmuring ſtreams to wind their 
« cryſtal waters along the graſs: in 
«« ſhort, I enjoy a thouſand pleaſures. 
« But, alas! I want one, which is the 
« moſt ſubſtantial, and without which 
« I am ſenſible a ſhepherd can never 
4 be truly happy; and that is a ſhep- 
« herdeſs. Beautiful princeſs,” add - 
«© ed he, looking on me very earneſtly, 
„ TI will not love Zenobia any longer. 
« J am tender, kind, diſcreet, and 
« faithful; give me leave to-dedicate 
« my thoughts to you, and do not think* 


ee the gods have brought you hither to E 


« no purpoſe: it 1s certainly their, will 
T MAE 50 oF make me happy. 
„ Re obedient to their ſovereign de- 
« 'crees! Be my ſhepberdeſs! Ab! 


% what a pleaſant thing it is to love! 
% Let us follow where loye calls; to 


*« him let us yield up our hearts. Let 
«© us renounce out - parents. empires; 
« let us deſpiſe our grandeur. Let 


« us forget our, kindred and friends; 
40 and let us [pend oe reſt of our days 


* in 
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«. in tender ſighs and amorous me- 
6c lody.“ 5 1 . 8 
© You may judge, gentlemen, whe- 


© ther it was poſhble for me to with - 
'« ſtand ſuch an offer. The ſhepherd 
Perſino was gay, bandſome, and ſung 
« well. What a treaſure this to a young 
girl at fifteen! I could not deny him. 
, ; aſſumed the babit and crook of a 
© ſhepherdeſs, Perſino committed half 
© his flock to my care, together with a 
dog which he called Melampus; and 
© not thinking the name. of Banterina 
very fit fot verſe, he changed it to 
* Phillis. It is impoſſible to tell you 
exactly how many verſes he compoſed 
upon me and my dog Melampus; but 
« the devil take me, if, in lets than a 
© year, he did not make two hundred 
* eclogues, as many elegies, and above 
© a thouſand rondeaus! He had a very 
© poetical fancy, and there was no end 
© of his invention. Sometimes, though 
© he was never a day without me, he 
© complained of my long abſence: at 
© another time, he would accuſe me of 
© cruelty, with as little reaſon. Ano- 
© ther time he would compoſe lively dit- 
© ties, and all to divert his Muſe, and 
vary his ſubjects. There was, in all 
© his writings, a characteriſtical ten- 
* derneſs which raviſhed me. One 
day, among the reſt—TI ſhall remem. 
ber it as long as I live—he ſung me a 


© ſong, which I will repeat to you. I 


4 was tranſported with it. I was 
« quite out of breath, I thought I 
6 ſhould have died, my rapture was ſo 


« exceſſive, The words are theſe— | 


« As Phillis, late ſerenely fl-eping, 
« Stretch'd her ſoft limbs beneath the ſhade, 
« 'The gay Perfino, near her creeping, 
« By ſtealth the heedleſs fair ſurvey d: 
« And ſo div.ne he felt her beauty, 

« And ſuch ſtrange raptures it did move, 
« That, ah! forgetful of his duty, 

4 Too vent'rous youth! he dar'd to love.“ 


© Beſides the pleaſure of hearing ſuch 

© charming ſengs every. day, I had the 

_ © ſatisfattion of ſeeing the ſhepherd Per- 
© ſfino's name, and my own, carved.on 
© every tree, and the hiſtory of our faith. 
© ful loves written in the ſands of the 
© Lignon; in ſuch characters that they 

_ © were proof againſt the winds. Thus 
© I ſpent my days very happily, when 
* one morning, as I was tending my 


« lock, there paſſed by me a Knight, 
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* armed at all points, who ſtopped » 
take a full view of me; and, turning 
© to his ſquire, ſaid—“ Aurelio, take 
«« notice of that ſhepherde!s. Are no 
© thoſe the features of the infanta?“ 
% Yes, indeed, Sir, anſwered the 
© ſquire; © that face is not at all unlike 
* her.“ I am ſatisfied,” replied the 
© knight; © ſhes certainly Banterim. 
% Her country habit cannot deceive my 
„eyes.“ This ſaid, he alighted from 
© his horſe; and, lifting up his vyizor, 
© that I might ſee his . I immedi. 
« ately recognized Prince Rozinel, m 
* father's brave and worthy baſtard, 
The ſurprize and diſorder of my 
© countenance fully convinced him that 
© he was not miſtaken. O, my dest 
4 infantal”* ſaid he, „ the gods have 
at length permitted me to meet with 
you! 1 have been theſe twelre 
% months ſeeking you in all parts, 
„% What chance made you a ſhepherd. 
© eſs?” When had ſatis fied his cy. 
© riofity, he told me that my parents 
© were inconſolable for the Joſs of me; 
and, having a notable fluency of 
tongue, he painted their affliftion in 
colours ſo lively, that I had like to 
have cried at it. Come, Banteri- 
© na,” added he, „ let us haſten away 
«© tomy father's court: let us fly to de. 
liver him from that diſmal melan- 
„ choly in which I left him, anddrive 
% away the ſad ſhades of death which 
„ by this time ſit about the empreſs.” 
© I was mightily perplexed, If ! 
© thought of comforting my parents, 
© I was no leſs concerned to leave Per. 
fino. An afflicted father, a weeping 
* mother, a deſpairing ſhepherd, 2 
Shining dog, and a ftraying flock of 
* ſheep, were all diſtracting thoughts 
© which ſucceeded one another, But 
it was neceſſary to come to ſome de- 


| © termination; and, my life being a ſe- 


* ries of wonders, I preferred my fa- 
© mily before my lover. I choſe rather 
© to forſake ſuch a diſcreet and well- 
© behaved ſhepherd, than to be deaf te 
the calls of my diſconſolate kindred. 
I had fixed my reſolution; but, 351 
vas preparing to follow Rozinel, Per- 
* ſino, the unhappy Perſinol came vp 
* to us. He was looking for me ie 
* ſing me a new ſong; but he had lit- 
« tle mind to ſing, when he under 
©. he was ſo near Joſing me. He m 
© the woods and the banks rattle wil 
© his doleful complaints; be — 
K a 


Tor I am ſtrangely 


Inmyſelf with reading 
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ay his reed; broke his crook; tore 
«his eye-brows; and, that I may make 
© yſe of one of Homer's moſt celebrated 
© compariſons, ©* He rolled himſelf op- 
« on the ground, as a black-pudding 
4 xolls upon the fire. In ſhort, the 
© doubly and trebly unfortunate Per- 
© no did his utmoſt, and downright. 
« died before us for mere love and vex- 
«ation; I miſt here take breath, 
« gentlemen; that T may be better able 
to recount the'reſt of the tranſactions 
« of that fatal day. Here Banterina 
panſed a while, and then continued her 
diſcourſe as follows. R 


C HAP. V. 


THE CONTINUATION OF THE IN- 
FANTA BANTERINA'S WONDER- 
FUL ADVENTURES. 


0 HEN I ſaw my ſhepherd 
© ſtretched out dead upon the 
ground, I reclined myſelf upon Prince 
X Rorinel; was for a time ſilent and mo- 
© tionleſs, and ſo overwhelmed with 
© orief, as to loſe all ſenſation. | But 
e E after tore my cloaths and hair, 
© and lifted up my voice to Heaven, 
© complaining of his death in terms of 
© the moſt ' outrageous extravagance: 
I railed' fo bitterly againſt * 
© and Caliſto, that the prince and his 
© {quire were abſolutely terrified, The 
eloquent Rozinet thought fit to tell 
© me, that men, in their greateſt afflic- 
© tions, are bound to honour the gods; 
© but though he had read that word for 
© word in Seneca, I took little notice of 
© it, and never gave over abuſing the 
a pods and goddeſſes, till the ſhepherd 
? no was buried. After this, my 
© ſorrow began to grow lighter; Lfound 
© my reaſon return; and 1 . 

„ boaſt that, at fifteen years of age, 

© bore as good a heart as any widow 
wat thirty. T wiped my eyes, and 
© comforted; myſelf: then my brother 
took me up behind him, and we rode 
i xteen hundred leagues, talking over 
me adventures of knights-errant; 
fond'of Sy of 
* chivalryy/ and 1 do not deſpair 
©but I may, one time — diſtract 
mem. Here 


Don Quixote put up hie hand to his 


t 
forehead; and on a ſtrong temptation 
to interrupt che princeſs in favour of 


% 


© he would fave his 
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the books of chivalry; but he forbore 
out of reſpe& to the company, which 
may be conſidered as an 2 of uncom- 
mon violence to his own inclinations, 
Having travelled, without diſturb- 
© ance, to the frontiers of Colchis;* 
continued Banterina, © I was full of 
© hopes that I ſhould ſoon ſee my dear 
© mother Merry-dame, and my ho- 
© novred father the archbanterer; when, 
© in a wood, we met twelve giants car- 
* rying away five infantas whom they 
* had newly raviſhed, They ſtopped 
us without ceremony, bidding my 
brother ſurrender upon diſcretion, if 
ife, The brave 
* Rozinel, having cauſed his ſquire to 
«* ſet me down, without regarding the 
odds, drew his ſword; and, like ano- 
© ther Don ey had the courage 
to fight all thoſe giants, who looked 
like ſo many windmills. But, alas! 
the poor baſtard had no better luck 
than if he had been lawfully begot- 
ten ! for he received ſo many ſtrokes 
on the head with their clubs, that he 
© loſt his ſtirrups, and fell down ſtone· 
© dead under his horſe's belly. Then 
© they laid hold of his unfortunate 
* ſquire, and began toſſing him in a 
© blanket; making him cut ſuch plea- 
© ſant capers in the air, that T could 
© have laughed heartily; had I not been 
© ſo full of trouble. I fared like the 
© reſt of the infantas. They carried 
© us directly to the Mooriſh enchant- 
< er*s caſtle, which was but two leagues 
off. But, Madam Princeſs,” ſaid 
Sancho, interrupting her again, pra 
© tell me whether thoſe ts. bindeX 
© rogues took your brother's ſquire a- 
© long with them, or whether they left 
© him in the wood, after having ſo well 
« ſettled his bones for him? As for 
« that,” replied Banterina, they were 
© not ſatisfied with toſſing him in a 


_ © blanker till they were weary, but they 


© carried him to the caſtle, where they 
© ſhut him up in a dungeon under. 
« ground, which was fourſcore and 
«© 'nineteen thouſand fathoms deep. 
„ Bleſs us! what a dungeon!” cried 
Sancho: why a man had as good bein 
© Limbot What au wnmercifu} crew 
© of Goliahs theſe were ! Hang me, if 
the enc hanters be not eiviler per- 
-< ſons} When they have toſſed a ſquire 
< handſomely, they give him at leaſt 
© the key of the country, and turn 

bim dut his bufineſs.'=—" That 
J E 2a ig 


* 
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« is a great comfort for a ſquire that 
© hag been toſſed in a blanket, anſwer - 
ed the princeſs; and would to God 
my brother's had come off ſo well!— 
© Buttoreturn to my ſtory. You muſt 
« underftand that, as ſoon as I came to 
the caſtle, with my five unfortunate 
© companions in bondage, the enchanter 
defired ro ſee us. Though I was but 
in the habit of a ſhepherdeſs, and. 
that rather ragged, (for I had not 
ſpared it in my tranſports of grief at 
Perfino's funeral) yet I was reckoned 
the prettieſt of the half-dozen. I 
had the good luck to pleaſe the wiz- 
zard; and, at the ſame time, he had 
the misfortune to appear in my eyes 
the moſt horrid individual of the hu- 
man ſpecies: in a word, his hair is 
frizzled, and red as blood, and his 
face black as ink; and it is doubt- 
leſs for theſe reaſons that they call 
him the Mooriſh, or the carroty, en- 
chanter. I could not endure the 
ſight of the monſter. When I looked 
upon him, I made a ſort of a face, 
which he did not think very favour- 
able to his defires; and, in truth, there 
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made up a face in his turn which was 
© as plain as the other; he knit his 
£ brow; and, looking fiercely on me 
% How now, little gipſey!?” Taid he, in 
© a voice like a mule- driver; I per-. 
« ceive you do not. like us. To hu- 
% mour you, we muſt ſend for thoſe fine 
6 effeminate. fellows, thoſe ftarched 
„ beaus of our ſex. J could have 
« borrowed one of thoſe empty ſhapes, 
« as poor filly Friſton did; but I would, 
<< not put ſuch an affront upon nature. 
© I durſt not make the brute an anſwer, 
for far of proyoking him yet farther. 
But, to paſs, by a — be" needleſs 
£ cixcumſtances, and come to the con- 
< clugon of my adventures, I muſt 
© tell you that, when he had in vain 
© tormented me three months, to bring 
© me to compliance with his paſſion, 
© he was ſo incenſed to ſee himſelf de- 
© ſpiſed, that he reſolyed to be revenged 
© on me, This reſolution he executed 
after a manner that has ſcarce any 
© precedent in hiſtory. He touched 
© me firſt with his wand; he then pull - 
© ed out of his pocket a book in folio, 
© and opened it; then he read to him- 
« ſelf; and, as he read, I perceived my 
© little arms increaſe; in length, and 


&C vw S 


was no need of his being a great. 
conjuror to gugſs what it meant. He. 


my whole frame dilate itſelf hideouſly, 
© to be ſhort, in leſs than a quarter of 
an hour I was converted into a giant 
from head to foot. The enchanter 
© then, addrefſing me in a. ſcornful 
tone Go,” ſaid: he, “ termagant 
«« princeſs1 go, traverſe the earth un- 
der that agreeable form! I command 
you,; added he, imperiouſly, * by 
* the ſoul of the great Calchas, who 
<< perfectly knew what was to come, 
« what was preſent, and, beſt of all, 
«© what was paſt, take the name of 
«© Bramarbas Ironſides. Do all the 
% miſchief you can in the world. De. 
*© throne virtuous princes, and ſupport 
„the wicked. Slay all the knights 
„ that ſhall fall under your clutches, 
© and ſeek out the 12 men 
to combat them. By my powers of 
«« magick, I beſtow on you ſtrength to 
4 1 — them all. There is but one 
« in the world that can overcome you: 
his name I withold from yourknog. 


* ledge, If you happen to meet him, 


and he does but draw. his ſword 


cc againſt you, your , gigantick figure 


© will drop off like an enormous caſe 
© of paſteboard which, being carried 
« away by my familiar demons, you 
« will again become an infanta, But, 
to perfect my revenge, I muſt tell 
„% you that, in the ſame hour, your 


© ſnow-whitecountenance ſhall aſſume 


that ſable hue of mine which you be- 
t held with ſuch abborrence; and this 
* ſhall be known to you by a white 
«© veil enveloping your head,” 1 
have now, continued. the princeſs, 
© been occupied, during two years, in 
ranging the world by the force of 
* that enchantment, and performing 
© deviliſh actions. Ha _ I bare 
not been obliged to dethrone many 
0 E= I only invaded the good 
King of Cyprus's dominions; and it 
© even now. trqubles me to the heart that 
© I killed Bim. As for knights, Lcon- 
© feſs I have demoliſhed of thoſe more 


©. than enough; and I came into Spain, 


© after Don Quixote, for no purpoſe 


© but to treat him in the ſame manners + 


but, thanks to the Heavenly Powers! 
c he, it appears, was that moſt yaliant 
knight who alone cauld di ſenchant 


me. The worſt of it is, that I am 


* ſtill as black as a crow; for, 


no perſon has told me ſo, and I bare - 


© not yet ſeen my own face, yet, fince ! 


© haye this white veil on wy head, Tam 
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«© as fully convinced of the fa, as if I 
« had ſpent-four hours at a looking- 
«glaſs. $0. that you ſee I am not 
© much in the wrong for refuſing to - 
6 diſcover myſelf to the company.“ 
Banterina having thus finiſhed the 
recital of her adventures, the 


archbanterer ſaid to her—* My dear in- 


« fants, I call to witneſs all Olympus, 
« from Saturn's mighty ſon to the eagle 
that ſtole his cup-bearer, that I am 
« oyerjoyed at finding you! When I 
© call to mind the Prince of Terra 
© Auſtralis, the giants, and, above all, 
© the Mooriſh enchanter, I perceive 
c have eſcaped a fcowering. As 
c For the — ey er nee, his 
© moving ſongs make me very much re- 
6 his death. But I have this com- 
fort, that his ſoul muſt needs enjoy 
« ſweet reſt in the fields of Elyſium; 
« for I cannot think Pluto could be fo 
© unjuſt as to ſhut it up with the ghoſt 
© of Tarquin. As to your complexion, 
© my dear child, that malady is not ir- 
© remediable, There are abyndance 
© of ladies in my court, who will com- 
© municate their ſecrets to you: but, 
© 2s yet, we have not ſeen your face. 
© How do we know whether it is ſo bad 
as you imagine? Perhaps the Mooriſh 
© enchanter has not carried wn his re- 
© venge to the utmoſt, and thought it 
© ſufficient to frighten you. No, no, 
Sir,“ anſwered Banterina; © I am too 
© ſure it is ſo.. No matter, replied 
the emperor; ©'diſcover yourſelf, your 
© father commands you.'%—-* Then I 
© muſt obey,” ſaid the infanta; but I 
* canafſure you, you will find megreat- 
© ly altered.“ Thus Pong, ſhe 
threw afide her napkin; and diſplayed 
to the aſſembly, a countenance ſo far 
from white, that it ap 
been daubed over with five or fix coats 
of ſhining ink. The ladies and gen- 
emen ſeemed ſtrangely aſtoniſhed at ſo 
ternfying a ſpectacle; and Don Quixote, 
finding his work of diſenchantment im- 

ect, was ſunk in affliction. As 

Dn as Sancho ſet his eyes an this 
mly varniſhed viſage, he roared, as 
yas he was able! Body o mine, 

* what an infantal I would hot be in 
© her- ſkin, if St. Michael chance to 
* her. Saints and fathers | 
ky ia the meaning of this? All our 
k nceſles, forſooth, muſt be either 
8 k- faced or black faced, with. a 
routob em!“ An truth, child, quoth 


red to have 


the emperor, . you are in a woeful. 
: 2 condition. I am much afraid 
we ſhall find it no eaſy matter to 
bleach this freckled complexion of 
thine. However, we will not 
expence in the experiment; we will 
try thoſe waſhes our brown ſkinned 
* ladies uſe to flay their faces with; 
© and, perhaps, by dint of hard ferub- 
bing, we may at length ſucceed. 
© I ſcarce think it,“ anſwered Ban- 
terina ſorrowfully: I bad better paſs 
the reſt of my days in retirement, 
© and renounce the world, for ever. 
Alas! added ſhe, weeping, what a 
* ſpeRacle ſhall I make with this fear- 
ful countenance! The young people 
« will all ſhun me like an old decayed. 
* counteſs; and, beſides the grief of 
* having no lover of my own, I ſhall 
c 
c 
6 


have the vexation of ſeeing other wo- 
men every day chopping and chang- 
ing!“ | 


CHAP. VI. 


wr A * 

OF THE EXPEDIENT THAT WAYS 
FOUND OUT FOR FIKISHING THS 
DISENCHANTMENT: OF BANTE- 


HILST the poor princeſs thus 

lamented her ſable deſtiny, on 
a ſudden a paper folded up like a letter 
was ſeen to drop at her feet, being 
thrown in by one of Don Carlos's 
Pages ſo dextrouſly, that Don Quixote 
and Sancho never perceived it What 
© new prodigy is this?” cried the arch- 
banterer, * Sure this is ſome advies 
+ from an enchanter our friend. Let 
© us read it, for we ought to ſlight no- 
thing.! This ſaid; he catched up the 
paper, opened it, and read theſe verſes 


oud. 


© TO THE $00TY-FACED INFANTA, 


© PHY frrange miſhap revolving late, 

' ©» © Lop'd the magick roll of fate: 
© There ſaw I that thine ivory face 
© Will ne er retrieve it's wonted grace, 
© Unleſs that warrior, fierce. as fire, 

© The drubber of the ſmoaky ſquire, 

© Will keep a faſt for thy ſweet ſake: 

© A thing moſt hard to undertake! 
But, if that kind and gallant wight, 
In pity of thy doleful plight, - - 6 
„For one whole day ſhalt be 

To take no grain of nouridhinent; 
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£ Then tha'! the lily and carnation, 
© To that infernal bronze ſucceeding, 
© Reftore thee like a new creation; 
* Freſh beavties in thy viſage breeding. 
© This vote wag paſs'd, by full conſent, 
* Laſt night, in Pluto's parliament. 


gBleſſed be the parliament!” ſaid the 
arehbanterer. Chear up, child, you 
© will foon recover your beauty; for I 
© cannot think the moſt obliging Sancho 
© Panza will refuſe to do you this piece 
© of ſervice.*— Sir,” quoth Banterina, 
© there is nothing certain in the world. 
© T cannot tell whether that illuſtrious 
© ſqvire will live a day without eating 
* for wy fake.'—" How! whether he 
* will !* cried Don Quixote. Alas, 
© beautiful princeſs ! you do him much 
* wrong to doubt of it. Is not this 
true, my ſon? Do not you now 
* reckon yourſelf the happieſt ſquire 
© that ever was; that is; or ever will 
© be? Do not you feel a ſort of joy you 
© are ſcarce able to contain? '—-* No, 
© by my troth!* anſwered Sancho; 
© am not ſo full of joy as you imagine. 
* Fo you think I am ſo well pleaſed 
© to be four and twenty hours without 
© eatingz and to live upon my {own 
© nails, forſooth, - while others work 
© their jaws without counting mouth- 
© fuls? Pox take me! it is a pretty 
© buſineſs to rejoice at. But, pray, 
* why muſt I do penance for other folks 
© fins? That's a choice fancy, I ſhould 
© have a long Lent, were I to faſt for 
©. every lady that has played the devil. 
© Belly o' me} I will not doit at all.” 
—»* You do not conſider what you ſay,” 
replied Don Quixote in a half angry 
tone; though you are but a fimple 


© ſquire,"' you may gain immortal re- 


© nown, worthy to be envied by the moſt 
© applauded knights.'—* Simple or not 
© fimple,Sir,* quoth Sancho, the knights 
need not envy me on that account. 
If my faſt tempts them, they need 
but fay fo, and they ſhall ſhare in it; 
and if one day is not enough, Hoy 
may faſt ten. I promiſe you they ſhall 


Sancho,” anſwexed Banterina, you, 
do not conſider that four and twenty 
hours are ſeon gone: for all, the 
ang: ges have, faſted Ham (dinner 
muſt be reckaned in, and you may 
dine again.to-motrow z.and then the 
whole buſineſs is but going to bed 
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© willacquit myftlf to a miracle. The 


not ſee me vie with them. —“ But, 


- 


Without à ſupper."—" That is too 
much, 2 Sancho; © but it ig 


« ealily ſaid; and yet, if you were to do 
* it, you would make many wry faces. 


— Would to the gods, anſwered the 


princeſs, that the ſucceſs of this gf. 
6 Tur Moons u ENCHANTER,.'' 


fair depended on me! my face would 
* be as clear as cryſtal to-morrow; 
What! can you imagine I ſhould 
think much of faſting till to-morrow 
for the ſake of a good complexion? 
© If you do, you do not take me for + 
* woman. By my reputation, I would 
live a Whole year upon bread and wz. 
© ter to obtain the fainteſt ghimpfe of 
© whiteneſs, or any the leaſt agreeable. 
* neſs of countenance “ How hard 
© you are to be brought to,“ ſaid the 
archbanterer; © as if you had yeyer 
gone to bed without a ſupper} l 
© believe you did not go to Rome for x 
© pardon every time you did it in the 
* courſe of your adventures. —* ] 
„grant it, Mr. Archbanterer,“ an. 
ſwered Sancho; but neither did I tell 
6 2 every time I was freited to my 
© heart.” 

Don Carlos, the count, and Don Al. 
varo, who, till then, had continued filent, 
now drew near the ſquire to perſuade 
him to do things with a good grace. The 
archbanterer conjured bim; and Ban. 
terina, as moſt concerned in this af. 
fair, did not only entreat, but fell down 
at his feet to render her prayer the 
more touching. Don 8 whoſe 
forbearance was already ſtretched tothe 
utmoſt by the emperor's condeſcending 
to ſupplicate his ſquire, loſt all patience 
when he beheld this action of the prin- 
ceſs, and was juſt ready to break out; 
when Sancho, unable to reſiſt any longer 
fuch earneſt entreaties, and melted by 
the final proſtration of the infanta, 
raiſed her up, ſaying—“ Well, riſe, 
© Madam Princeſs; ** Since the child 
t cries, it muſt be rocked. Thavea 
tender heart engugh; confidering l 
am a peaſant. I Will undertake this 
* penance for you; and I promiſe 1 


archbanterer heating him, ran to em- 
brace the  getitroux” ſquire; Bantetis 
ſmothered him with d4cknowled 
the ladies and gentlemen 
down commendations; and Don Quiz- 
ote was pacified. My dear friend 
* Sahcbo,' ſaid Don+Afvaro," I n 
© over 


© the 


joyed to think that you will have 
10 nour ef "finiſhing the diſep· 
88 chantuent 
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«© chantment of ſuch a beautiful in- 


« fanta.'—* I am glad, too, replied 
the ſquire, for that matter; but what 
« yexes me is, that I never felt ſuch a 
« craving appetite as I have this after- 
© noon. Hang me, the devil is in the 


dim, I-believe! My guts cry a-fa- 


« mine, becauſe I have nothing but 
© wind to feed them with.“ Right,” 
faid the count; this is the humour of 


all men: as ſoon as a thing is forbid- 


den, every man longs for it. Aye, 
« and the women too are of the ſame 
humour, quoth Sancho; for I very 
« well remember, that John Aſpado, 
the ſhoemaker of our village, one day 
© forbade his wife to go to the wood a 
« nutting;z and yet the jade went, and 
never got home again till ſhe had ga- 
© thered a lapful ut, 1 


- added he, though I am forbidden eat- 


ing a ſupper, yet I hope I may be al - 
© lowed to dip my fingers ends in the 
* ſauce; that will not break my faſt.” 


I beg your pardon,” anſwered Don 


Carlos; we can never be too ſcrupu- 
© lous when the diſenchantment of a 


« princeſs depends upon it. You muſt W  BANTERINA, 


got eat ſo much as a bit of bacon 


'* fowl is larded with, for fear of in- 


« fringing the decree of the parliament. 
© Nay, I am of opinion, you ſhould 
© keep as far as may be from the 


* kitchen; for I look upon the very 


ſteam of the meat as ſufficient to break 
the order,'—* By my troth, Don 
Carlos, cried Sancho, I have an ex- 
* cellent thought come into my head! 
© You cannot imagine what I will do. 
As ſaon as I can. get to Don Alvaro 
* Tarfe's houſe, I will go to bed; and, 
* if I can, I will eep till it be time to 
© fay grace to-morrow.!—* ] like the 
project well,” ſaid the count; and by 
that means you will avoid all tempta- 
* tion, Beſides, the proverb ſays, That 
© he who ſleeps, dines.”'—* Right,” 
anſwered the ſquire; let us talk no 
more of it; I will away, and faſt like a 
©: biſhop; and then we ſhall ſee whether 
* the order of knighthood; can be de- 
nied me. “ No, no, my dear San- 
cho, anſwered the archbanteter; © you 
of pn ach: ſatisfied you ſhall be dub- 
bed. N is the leaſt reward you 
*. can expect from me. The infanta 


: perceiving the ſquize ſo favourably. in- 


eliged to her, changed the diſcourſe; 
and ſaid to the emperor— Pray, Sir, 
give me leave to aſæ you, whether the 
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empreſs my mother is in this pa 
or — ou have left her A — 
archbant ho, I long to hear — 
her. I am overjoyed at your ear- 
neſtneſs, famed the archbanteter: 
your mother is here, and in her apart- 
ment, bewailing tbe loſs of you; and 
is ſtill ſo afflicted, that ſhe will ſee 
nobody,'—-" Let us go and dry 
her tears, replied the princeſs; © and, 
having bidden the company. a: good 
night, await the event of my diſen- 
e which. cannot fail, ſince 
it wholly depends on Don Quixote's 
OG Wies, The —— and 
E here upon went away to their 
omes, very well pleaſed with the actors 
in this comedy; but particulacly with 
Don Carlos's young ſecretary, who had 
played the part of Banterina to ſuch 
perfection. {Va ld lee 
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HOW: SANCHO FINISHED, THE bis- 
ENCHANTMENT OF THEINFANTA 


4 


HEN Don Alvaro, Don Quix- 
Vote, and his ſquire, returned to 
their lodging, the knight, who was full 
of what had happened at the archban- 
terer's, ſaid to the Granadine - Ican- 
not tell, Don Alvaro, Whethet the 
© things we have ſeen and heard have 
* made ſo great an impreſſion on you 
as they have done on me. Theſe are 
© ſome of thoſe wonderful accidents, 
© which have diſcredited the books of 
knight - errantry; and, I;am of opi- 
nion, that when poſterity ſnall read 
* in my hiſtory the adventure of the La- 
1*, fanta Banterina, it will not be be- 
© lieved,'—* I do not queſtion it,“ an- 
ſwered Don Alvaro; nothing is more 
unlikely than that princeſs's enchant- 
ment; and, in ſhort, the whole of her 
relation. I am much concerned at 
© her misfortunes. When I conſider 
cher in a wood at the mercy/of-twelve 
giants, and then in the clutches of-a 
3 Pale 1 a ſad . 
For, aps, the poor infaata di 
not tell us a1; ſhe mightgonceal ſome 
© things out of mere modeſty: God 
grant I may be miſtaken in my gueſs, 
© and that her father find her as Achilles 
« did Briſeist Yoouknow/ Don Quix- 
4 ote, that Agamemnon ſwore he re- 
| nee « turned 
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© tarned her pure and undefiled; and 
„that all the Greeks took his word, 
as a man would believe a guardian 
© who ſwears he has not cheated his 
© pupil.*'—* Don Alvaro, anſwered 
Don Quixote, I grant you the chaſte 
* Banterina has run through great dan- 
© gers; but, to ſatisfy your ſcruples, 
I muſt inform you, that we read in 
the authentick books of chivalry, that 
© the Infanta Aurora“ came out pure 
and unſpotted, after ſhe had been 
© three years ſhut up in a cave . 
© giants; and the ſame of a thouſan 

© other princeſſes I could quote to you. 
© —Nay, if fo,” replied the Granadine, 
ſmiling, * I ſhall ſet my heart at reſt as 
© to that point.'—" But, Pray gentle- 
* men,” cried Sancho, did not you 
© take notice of the coarſe expreſſion 
Madam the infanta let flip in her 
© ſtory?'——* What coarſe expreſſion ?” 
anſwered Don Quixote. Tooks!' 
quoth the ſquire, © did ſhe not ſay ** the 
« devil take me?“ Methinks thoſe are 


curious wordsforanemperor's daugh- 


© ter; they favour ſomething of the 
* ſcoundre) giants ſhe had kept com 
© pany with!'—* I muſt confeſs,” ſaid 
Don Quixote, *I was ſomething ſtartled 
© at firſt to hear that expreſſion; but I 
* confidered afterwards, that, fince the 
© princeſs made uſe of it, it muſt be an 
© uſual mode of affirmation at her fa- 
© ther the emperor's court.“ T am of 
© your opinion, anſwered Don Al- 
varo;z © no doubt but the infants has 
© been too well bred to uſe ſuch words, 
© had not cuſtom authorized' them a- 
© mong the archbanterer's ladies. 
After ſome farther converſation of 
this fort, Don Alvaro, changing the 
diſcourſe, ſaid to the knight Don 
© Quixote, I have a favour to beg of 
© you; which is, that ou will excuſe 
me from fupping with you to-night; 
Don Carlos and the count expect me 
to ſettle ſome private affairs depend- 
© ing betwixt us;*—* Why fo much 
< ceremony?” anſwered Don Quixote. 
© Friends muſt not confine one another. 
© Go where you pleaſe, my dear Tarfe: 
'* I defign to ſhut myſelf up in my 
chamber with Sancho; for IJ am:re- 
© ſolved” not to leave him out of my 


AVELLANEDA's QUIXOTBE. 
© Gght till be has perfefted the diſcs. 


© chantment of the Princeſs Banterina. 
I approve of your refolution,” an. 
ſwered Don Alvaro; it will not be 
amiſs for you to watch yont diſcreet 
© and abſtemious ſquire, that he ma 

© be the more exact in performing his 


U 2 Thus ſaying, he tock leave 
0 
count's honſe; where he found the 


the knight, and went away to the 


Marquis de.Orifalvo, Don Carlos, and 
his ſecretary, laughing heartily at the 
impoſition they had put upon Don 
Quixote, and concerting new fooleries 
for the enſuing day. | 

In the mean while, our knight being 
withdrawn into his chamber with San- 
cho, the Granadine's ſteward came to 
tell him ſupper was ready. I you 
* would oblige me, ſaid Don Quixote, 
bring me a glaſs of wine and a mouth. 


© ful of meat hither; for I would will. 


© ingly ſup in my chamber to- night. 
The ſteward went out, and returned 
immediately with two pages; one of 
them bringing a great piece of bread, 
a bottle, and a glaſs; and the other the 
table linen, and a roaſted pullet on a 
plate: they left all upon the table, and 
withdrew, Don Quixote having diſ- 
miſſed them, by ſaying his ſquire would 
be ſufficient to wait upon him. As 
ſoon as they were gone out, Don Quix- 
ote double locked the door, and cauſed 
himſelf to be diſarmed by his ſquire; 
who, in the mean while, faid to him 
* So, Sir, now we are alone, pray talk 
© to me as a good maſter ought to talk 
to his ſquire. Muſt I of neceſſity per- 
form my-penance?*—* What, do 2 


© mean to queſtion it ?* anſwered Don 


Quixote, © Have you not promiſed the 
infanta and the emperor ſo to do? 


Ves, Sir, ſaid the ſquire, 1 hare 


© promiſed; but, you know, words are 
© but wind, »eſpecially among great 
men. Cannot you leſſen my penance? 
© Do you think, if you give me a leg 
of that little bird, the infanta will be 
© ever the leſs difenchanted dg. No 
doubt of it 1” replied Don Mixote; 
© you” muſt not eat the leaſt morſe]: 
© nay, I cannot tell butthe will may be. 
© taken for the 'deed.'=<< Good God! 
cried Sancho, what do you mean 
11 SS; of 1 add WP 


» See Belianis, Part I. Chip. 2 and gj; but I cannot fand the term of her conſinement 
there ſpecified. The Princeſs Materoſa, alſo, in the ſame romance, (Part II. Cbap - 140 i 
reſcued ſpotleſs from the hands of Altiſer and his two. brothers, all monſtrous giants, to whom 


the had been for ſome. time priſancry by the proweſs of Belang and his knights. 


«© Where 
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U. t Where are we then? I ſhall have 
a,” made a fine piece of work of it to- 

. «© morrow! It will appear that I went 
be to- bed without a ſupper, and that the 
| f princeſs is no more diſenchanted than 
ay © my grandmother !' —+* And, if ſo,” 
Is anſwered the knight, © you muſt begin 


ve + again to-morrow.” — Then, Sir,“ 
the noth Sancho, I muſt eat tonight, if 
he « you think I ſhall be obliged to begin 
nd my faſt again to- morrow.— To tell 
he « you my opinion,” replied Don Quix- 
on ote, * I do not think you infringe the 
es order of the enchanters in only wiſh- 

© ing to eat; but, however, I adviſe 
'g you to go to bed, whilſt I eat my ſup- 
a « yer, if it were only to ſave the trouble 
0 « of withſtanding. the temptation.— 
u « Sir, I will take your advice, an- 


, ſwered the ſquire; * but, firſt, you will 
gire me three good glaſſes of wine; 
, bo there is nothing better towards 
© diſenchanting : and, you know, I had 
d © been diſenchanted the other day, had 
f « ] performed the reſt of the ceremony 
© as cleverly as I took down the three 
e © bumpers the batchelor gave me. 
z © This is not the ſame caſe, ſaid Don 
| Quixote; you are abſolutely forbid 
© taking any ſuſtenance; and, there- 
© fore, you muſt neither eat nor drink. 
For God's fake, Sancho, do what is 
© required of you nicely, that I may 
not be upbraided with keeping a baſe, 
* mean-ſpirited ſquire, who has not the 
© heart to finiſh an adventure! And, 
pray, what hard matter is put upon 
you? I never knew any infanta diſ- 
* enchanted at ſuch an eaſy rate; and 
yet you go about this glorious action 
with ſo much reluQance. What 
© would you do, friend, if you were to 
give yourſelf ten thouſand laſhes? 
© What would I do?” ſaid the quite; 
By the Lord! I would laſh myſelf 
ſo gently, that the enchanters ſhould 
have no cauſe to laugh at me; and, 
* if any one did not like it, he might 
* even lah himſelf Foo me: be is a 
© great fool wha hurts himſelf to pleaſe 
another. I believe the ancient ſquires· 
© errant did not uſe to flay themſelves 
for infantas. There was not one 
« bor — — WW 
* · 

be had been raw all over, for any 


rephed Sancho, '* when the ſun went 
down, he. deft abundanes of inſſes in 
8 the hade. The ſq vito im ourdays, 


8 Don 


common damſel. “ In thoſe days, | 
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God be praiſed i are no ſuch fools ; 
and 1 could name you thoſe that 
© would- not pull three hairs out of 
© their beard-for all the princeſſes in the 
s world.*=-* Will you never entertain 
* nobler thoughts? anſwered Don 
Quixote. You are finely-qualified to 
receive the glorious order of knight 
© hood! Had the archbanterer heard 
© what you ſay, I am ſure he would 
© cauſe you to be turned out of his pa. 
© lace to-morrow.” —* As for that,” 
quoth the ſquire, * I ſhould take better 
« heed how I talked before him; for I 
© remember I have heard that we are 
© not to tell emperors all we think. 
© That is true, anſwered Don Quix- 
otez © but you are little the better for 
« the inſtructions you receive. You 
© talked a while ago ſo looſely before 
© the archbanterer, that a courtier 
could not have had the impudence to 
do the like. But let us not rip up 
«© paſt faults; I am willing to forget 
them: undreſs you, and ſay no more.” 
The ſquire _—_ but, his ſtomach 
being ill difpoſed towards his uſual 
reſt, he could not get to ſleep, but lay 
toſſing and tumbling in his bed like a 
widow, The knight ſat down to ſup- 
per, and ſoon ſatisfied himſelf with a 
glaſs of wine, a bit of meat, and a 
mouthful of bread, envying, all the 
time, the good fortune of Sancho; who, 
opening the curtains to have the better 
ſight of what was on the table, ogled 
the pullet ſo lovingly, that he-wos'd 
willingly have forfeited the honour of 
diſenchanting a thouſand infantas to 
have exchanged places with his ma- 
ſter. Maſter Don Quixote, cried he, 
© that fowl delights my eyes l How 
« purely it ſmells! It is quite a perfumo 
© to mel Vau ſhould fall to it luſtily; 
you only sickle it's ribs. Body o'mel 
if. I were at it, I would handle it af- 
© tex another manner! + Glutton !* 
anſwered Don Quixote, it is better 
* for you to. endeavour to fall aſleep 
© than to gase ut this pullet; which is 
* ſuch a temptation to you.“ ! Sit,“ 
ſaid Sancho, cannot leep; my belly 
does not love faſting, and I ſind it is 


„ ſtark frantick: yet it migbt as well 


„for the taſt ig. not near 
over; yet, however, I will do all 1 
can to fall {'- This (aid, he ſunk 


be patient, 


down into ti bed; and; giving way td 
thought, aid: to hmieli, (for the wilt 


2 F tions) 
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tions) Alas h por governor of the 
8 n you be ſtarved 
4 to death, when other governors at 
this time are at table eating their fill? 
« By my ſoul, I am a mere fool to faſt 
for a gipſey infanta I know nothing 
© of, nor is any kin to me! Beſides, 
« whatſhall I get by diſenchanting ber? 
Honour, and that is all! Faith, I de 
not value that profit which a man 
© cannot put up in his pocket! And 
© as for the order of knightbood the 
©, archbanterer. is to beſtow on me, I 
am not in ſuch haſte for it; and when- 
« ever I am, why ſhopld I be harder to 
6 — than my maſter Don Quixote ? 
I will even make the firſt innkeeper I 
meet with dub me knight. What 
6, ſhall I do then? Cannot I, when my 
* maſter is gone to bed, get up ſoftly, 
© without.any ceremony, and go mum- 


©. ble the pullet and the lunch of bread 


© I ſaw upon the table? That I may; 
4. and it was well thought on! Who 
© will know any thing of it? Nobody! 
O but to morroiy, when they find the 
«. princeſs is not diſencbanted, they will 
« ſay—** Sancho, you took ſome ſuſte- 
4% nance!'* What anſwer ſhall I make 
5. to that? Well, I will ſay I did not. 
It is as eaſy to ſay No,“ as © Yes,” 
and I ſhall not be the firſt ſquire that 
«© told a lye. I hall be believed and 
the mule will be blamed for the driv- 
er's fault. There is an end of it; I 
s am reſolved I will eat. In ſhort, if I 
break my faſt, what harm can it do? 
It is no faſt impoſed by our Holy 
Mother the Church; and I ſhall not 
s ſuffer for it in the other world.“ 
| Whilt the ſquire was forming this 
reſolution, Non Quixote made an end 
of his ſupper: then he walked a litile 
about the room, pulled off his ſcanty 
doublet, put out the candle, and vent 
to bed. As ſoon as Sancho felt him by 
his ſide, he loſt no time, but aroſe to 
put his deſign in execution- Whither 
7 are you going ? aſhed Don Quixote. 


Sir,“ ſaid he, with your leave, I 
muſt get up about ſome buſineſs 
© which I hope is not farbidden me. 


No, my ſon,“ ed the knight, 
© that — is — The Aare 
groped out his way to the table; and; 
metting witk the pullet and che bread; 
laid hald an it, and went to bed again. 
ge of good heart, ſaid Don Quixote, 
done night is ſoontgone tand, if you 
+ happen nat tu reſi. ſo well as at ather 
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times, you r with 
the thoughts that you ſhall reſtore the 
« princeſs to her former beauty,” x 
do comfort myſelf,” anſwered gan. 
cho; * and I fancy to myſelf that the 
* princeſs's face is by this time as white 
© as a ſheet.—“ Now you talk of the 
© princeſs,” ſaid Don Quixote, * Lag 
glad the told us that Prince Perfig\ 
« ſquire rode upon an aſs; I ſhall ng 
© henceforth fear being upbraided with 
« your following me upon ſuch another 
creature. From this account 1 infer, 
© that moſt of the ancient ſquires were 
mounted on aſſes; and that, there. 
© fore, there is no mention made in 
* abundance of books of chivalry of 
c 

c 

4 

c 

4 


the ſquire's ſteed. I repeat it once 
more, my friend; I am very glad the 
infanta has told us a thing which au- 
thorizes me to leave you your Dap. 
ple: for, to deal plainly with you, [ 
was not ſatisfied as to that point, and 
© was about buying a horſe.* Whill 
the knight talked, Sancho mumbled the 
ullet and the bread; and, left his ma- 
her ſhould overhear the grinding of hit 
jaws, he munched as gently as he could, 
and for the moſt part ſwallowed dom 
mouthfuls without chewing: yet, with 
all his precaution, he made ſuch crack- 
ing, that Don Quixote could not fer- 
bear ſaying — What is this I hear, 
Sancho? You make a noiſe with your 
mouth as if you were eating. dir, 
anſwered the ſquire, with ſuch a pre- 
ſence of mind as one would ſcarce have 
thought him guilty of, I am half 
© aſlcep;' and I dream I am at a feaſt, 
« laying about me handſomely. Pray 
do not. awake mel“ Don Quixote 
ſmiled at this anſwer, without ſo much 
as miſtruſting the truth. Well, 
on, then, my ſon,” ſaid/he; I vi 
5. notanterrupt theenjoyment of a dream 
you are ſo ell pleaſed wich, and which 
can no way prejudice Banterina'sdif- 
5 enchantment.” The ſquire, rejoicing 
at the ſucceſs of his cheat, carried it on 
to the utmoſt, When he had demoliſh- 
ed the ꝓullet andthe bread, conſidering 
ſo much meat deſerved ſome drink, be 
aroſe again to go to the bottle. Do 
* you riſe again?” ſaĩd Don Quixote. 
Are not you ele“ Sir,” ſnd Sen- 
cho, I cancbear with my diſtempetz 
© and L willido 'fo-wellrthis time, ail 
5 pleaſe God thut / I ſhall have no mom 
+ -oceafian to riſe: tol might. w_ 
ES * 
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mouth, and at one pull ſacked it ſo dry, 
that there was not enough left to drop 
aculum. Then retiring to bed 
in, he had no ſooner laid his head 
on the pillow, than the lovely God of 
Slumber, who was generally fo much 
his friend when his ſtomach was ſatiat- 
ed, ſhrouded him all over with his ſom - 
nifick vapours. The knight, on the 
other fide, fell aſleep inſenfably, without 
the leaſt jealouſy of the horrid breach 
Sancho had made of the ordinance of 
Pluto's parliament, 


CHAP. VIII. 

WHICH TREATS OF SEVERAL 
THINGS; AND, AMONG 'THE 
REST, OF THE NOVEL OF THE 
IMPERTINENT CURIOSITY. 


_ Knight of La Mancha was 
the firſt who awaked in the morn -' 
ing; and, it being then broad day, he 
ele his ſquire; but finding he was 
illeep, he began poking him fo roughly 
with his knees and elbows on the ribs, 
that the poor wretch cried out two or 
three times Pox take me, Sir, do not 
* thruſt ſo hard! Muſt you kill a man 
to wake him? ! Let us riſe, my ſon,” 
anſwered Don Quixote; it is a ſhame 
for men of our profeſſion to lie ſo long 
© in bed: I am 1mpatient to hear from 
© the Infanta Banterina. I have ſeen 
5 her, Sancho! I have feen her in a 
dream laſt night! O Heavens how 
charming ſhe appeared! what a beauty 
© ſhe is, my friend If fo, Sir, faid 
the ſquire, * ſhe is diſenchanted!'— 
Ves, certainly!” replied Don Quixote; 
* and, I can affure you, your fait has 
deen ſucceſsful already.“ Have a 
* care, Sir, quoth Sancho, © left you 
be miſtaken ; dreams are often falſe; 
* and I have no faith at all in them. 
Do not fancy, (aid the knight, * that 
y dream is theproduRion of a heated 
, — vit is real. The wife Al- 
quiſe laid before me a picture of that 
© princeſs, even as the wiſe Belonia diſ- 
p — the Knight of the Precious 
Image the true reſemblance" of Flo- 
* ribella in the priſon of Pertepolis: 
ſo that, my fon, you may reckon the 


: infanta is diſenchanted. God be 
praiſed, Sir l' quoth the ſq ure; hut 
m0 16 not — I muſt tell you it 
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occupied them whilſt were getting 
up. be km 8 16 00 U. looked tow 
wards the table, might eafily have per - 
ceived that the penance had not been ſo 
religiouſly — as he iĩmagined 
but he was pleaſed to take no manner of 
notice of it; and, when they were al- 
moſt dreſſed, they heard a knocking at 
the chamber- door. It was Don Al- 
varo, the count, and Don Cartos, who 
came to acquaint them with the infan- 
ta's diſenehantment. This pleaſing 
news did not at all furprize Don Quix- 
ote, who was prepared for it; but San- 
cho was ſo amazed, that he could not 
forbear crying out By our Lady! is it 
« poſſible the infanta ſhould be diſen- 
© chanted ?'—4 Why ſo much wonder, 
* Sancho?” ſaid the Granadine. Have 
you broke your faſt ?* — © No, Sir!“ 
anſwered the ſquire; my maſter Don 
c . can witneſs for me that I 
* faſted like a dean, and am ready to 
© begin -againy if the princeſs wants. 
but a ſpeck of whiteneſs: but, to 


«© deal plainly, F can hardly believe ſhe 


has changed her countenance ſo ſoon. 

lt is certainly true, ſaid Don Car- 

los; for this morning one of the Em- 

preſs Merry-dame's pages gave me 

an account of this wonderful acci- 

dent, and ſwore to me that the prin- 

ceſs's beauty was beyond all ex- 

preſſion. I grant pages are very ready 
: ts ſwear; but ny ought to be be- 

© lieved when they ſpeak well of their 
© maſters.” — © Don _ ſaid the 
Granadine, the 8˙5 told 
« you nothing duct the truth . the 
* archbanterer has ſent me word that 
his daughter is diſenchanted, and 
that he expects Don Quixote and his 
© fquire, to return them thanks. 
Gentlemen, ſaid the count, I long 
* to ſee that beautiful princeſs; and, 
« fince I do not queſtion but you have 
the fame curioſity, we may ſatisfy it 
immediately, if you pleaſe; for we 
have a large coach at the door, drawn 
by fix mules. Let us loſe no 
© time; for, you muſt know, the em- 
6 -peror is removed from his palace. 
© Right,* quoth' Don Alvaro, © he is 
not now in Madrid: he went yeſter- 
« day, with all bis court, to lie two 


© leagues off at a palace a prince has 


© len him, which is much more ſtately 
and beſitting an archbanterer.” The 


lemen, heren pon, all reſolved to 
tz. and, 8 ſoon a the knight was 
2 armed, 
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armed, they went into the coach. A 
He after, Sancho followed upon his 
s, with his portmanteau behind him, 
carrying his maſter's lance and buck- 
ler, and being guided. by one of the 
count's pages mounted on-Rozinante. 
The palace they went to was a coun- 
bo Monat belonging to the count: 'the 
arquis de Orifalvo was gone thither 
already with ſome' of his friends and 
all the ladies who were at his houſe the 
day before. Being reſolved to prolong 
the amuſement they received from the 
extravagancy of Don 8 and his 
ſquire, they had judged it better to 
draw them from the metropolis to the 
country, where they could execute 
their plans with leſs hazard of incon- 
venience or obſtruction. Don Carlos's 
ſecretary was making preparation for 
new wonders : he had procured from 
the theatre two ſuperb ſuits of cloaths, 
in one of which he purpoſed to play the 
Diſenchanted Infanta, while the other 
was allotted to equip an.old waiting - 
woman belonging to the count's ſiſter, 
who was to per ſonate the Empreſs 
Merry-dame. Whilſt theſe two were 
putting on their finery, the ladies and 
gentlemen. were converſing in the hall 
where the future farce was to be per- 
formed ; and the author of this true hif- 
tory relates, that their diſcourſe fell 
upon the Knight of La Mancha and his 
ſquire, © Ladies,” ſaid the Marquis de 
Oriſalvo, What think you of Don 
8 75 Do not you find abundance 
© of good ſenſe amidſt all his madnels ? 
And is not Sancho's ſimplicity won - 
© derful 7? — © He is very diverting,” 
anſwered one of the ladies; © I am 
* mightily pleaſed with his ingenuity. 
© Every now-and-then ſomething ex- 
* ceſhvely ſhrewd drops from him; and 


amazing that the ſimpleſt fellow in 
the os. F ſhould talk fo wittily with- 
out being ſenſible himſelf of what he 
ſays. 1 am not at all pleaſed with 
Benengeli for having varied his cha- 
rater; for ſumetimes he makes San- 
© cho talk like a frank, guileleſs pea- 
© ſant, and ſometimes like an arch, ma- 
© ljicious knave. Madam, anſwered 
the mai quis, ſmiling, © if you have not 
© a care, you will fall foul upon Be- 
© nengeli:'—=" Heaven forbid!” replied 
the lady; his Don — ex- 
« ceilent book; it is full of morality: 
and, beſides the true comick humour 


= 


yet he has no deſign in it; and it is 
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* that reigns almoſt throughout, ther 
* are moſt exquiſite novels in it. A. 
* mong the reſt, I think that of The 
«© Impertinent Curioſity” is very plea. 
ſant and inftrutive.'—* I am 12 
fame opinion, ſaid the count's ſiſter; 
and I have been mightily taken with 
that novel.” —* I muſt plainly own 
my ill taſte,” ſaid another lady; «1 
do not fo well like the Impertinent 
Curioſity as you do; becauſe I ob. 
ſerve in it many things contrary to 
nature and probability.— Be pleaſed, 
Madam,“ ſaid one of the gentlemen, 
to give us your remarks upon it. [ 
own I am a great admirer of Benen. 
C ell, and can ſcarce believe there is the 
* leaft fault in the novel we ſpeak of. 
—* If you had read it with attention, 
anſwered the lady, you would be of 
* another opinion. In the firſt place, 
there is one thing in it which you 
yourſelf will ſoon grant me to be 
contrary to nature: it is when Anſel. 
mo lies hid to obſerve his wife Ca. 
milla. You recolle& Camilla is ap- 
prized of this circumſtance: ſhe makes 
a long ſpeech, and performs a thoy- 
ſand odd actions, which are more 
than enough to cure Anſelmo's jea- 
louſy. After this, ſhe ſtalks about 
like a madwoman, with a dagger in 
her hand, and her eyes full of fury, 
as if ſhe were reſolved to kill Lo- 
thario: he comes in; ſhe upbraids 
him with having entertained ſuch 2 
© vile opinion of her as to imagine ſhe 
could be falſe to her huſband. «1 
am to blame, fays ſheto him, *that 
«© I have not puniſhed you ſo ſeverely 
as I ought to have done; and I will 
*© now revenge that fault upon myſelf: 
„but dying, I muſt kill you, and thus 
« ſatisfy my vengeance.”* S$o ſaying, 
* ſhe throws herſelf upon him, mani- 
* feſting ſuch eagerneſs. to ſtab him, 
that he himſelf knew not what to 
© think of her intention; and was ac. 
* tually' obliged to exert his 

© ſtrength ak agility in his defence. 
© If the lover was deceived, the hul- 
band could not but be ſo too; and, 
ſinee Anſelmo believed all that paſſed 
« was done in earneſt, was it natural for 
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him to lie ſtill in his hiding - place, 
* and not ſtep out to ſa - his friend's - 


life, by making known his innocence 

* to Camilla? Did he deſign that Lo. 

© thario ſhould receive two or t 

« ſtabs with a poignard before be dike 
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here 8 .vered himſelf? Nay, he has not only * ſhe knew not what ſhe ſaĩd. “ Well, 
A. « the patience to let him remain in that Sir, ſaid the lady, < I will paſs that 
The « peril, but {till keeps cloſe, after that * by, in complaiſance to you. But, 
lea. Camilla, having wounded herſelf, *© ſuppoſing the fear of death made her 
the « feigns ſwooning away, Surely he talk wil 17 and that in her agitation 
ter; © intended to ſtay till ſhe was dead and * thoſe indiſcreet words might ſſip from 
vith buried before he would ſhew him- * her, you cannot but allow that it was 
Uta « ſelf.” | © an unpardonable fault in Anſelmo 
T © Juſt ſo, ſaid the marquis, would * not to force Leonela to tell him thoſe 
ent « a huſband have done, who had a mighty matters immediately, which 
ob. © mind to get rid of his wife; but it * ſhe reſerved for the next day. How 
y to does not at all ſuit with Anſelmo, could he conſent to put off that in- 
ſed © who was deſperately in love with his.“ formation, eſpecially being of ſuck 
_ — You ſee, then,“ ſaid the lady, that * a curious temper as he is deſcribed? 
© am not ſo much out in my criticiſm * He was not in diſorder like the maid; 
en. © upon that point ; but there are many * and therefore ſhould have compelled 
the © more that diſpleaſe me. As for in- her to ſpeak; and, when he locked 
jf. « ſtance, when the author ſays— An- ber up, he ought to have conſidered 
n. « ſelmo, hearing a noiſe in Leonela's * that ſhe might follow ber gallant's 
of « chamber, and endeavouring to get * example, and make her eſcape out of 
* « in and ſee what it was, perceived * the window. That reflection, an- 
bk « that the door was held againſt him: ſwered the gentleman, * is very good; 
he « this oppoſition heightened his cu- and I have nothing to object againft 
el. « riolity ; he made a violent effort, and it.! Then let it be granted, replied 
* „ forced it open; and then caught the lady, * that the author's genius was 
p- « the glimpſe of a man ſlipping down * deficient; and that, not knowing how 
ces « from the window into the ſtreet. „to unravel his plot, he choſe to break 
* In the firſt place, I do not underſtand * in upon nature and robability, for 
pre © what violent noiſe Leonela and her * want of a natural and ingenious con- 
1 © gallant could make ſufficient to diſ- * trivance to diſcover to Anſelmo the 
ut * turb Anſelmo, and oblige him to * familiarity betwixt his wife and his 
in © riſe; and again, methinks two lovers, * friend,*——+ I had not made all theſe - 
. ho had reaſon to fear a ſurprize, * obſervations,” ſaid the count's fitter; 
* © ſhould not forget to lock the door: * and, when I read that novel, I onl 
ds © beſides, what need was there for * diſliked Camilla's flight.*'—< That is 
2 © Leonela to tell her maſter that none «© true,” ſaid the marquis; *conſideri 
he © but herſelf was concerned in thataf= * how well ſhe had ated her part ti 
l fair? Was not he ſufficiently con- then, ſhe took the alarm too ſoon. 
at 6 vinced already? Had he any cauſe to * Since her huſband did not yet ſuſpe& 
y © ſuſpe& Camilla after the ſcene he had * her, ſhe had nothing to do hut to 
ll © lately been witneſs to? And why did “ feign herſelf more enraged than him- 
7 Leonela, after having avowed the in- * (elf againſt Leonelaz and, under pre- 
1s * trigue to be her own, promiſe An- text of terrifying her with menaces, 
55 * ſelmo that ſhe would the next day * to give her under - hand aſſurances of 
. « diſcloſe things of greater importance protection, or elſe to get her den- 
„ * than he imagined? What deſign could . trouſly ont of the houſe: in ſhort, Ca- 
0 © ſhe have in it? By diſcovering the fa- milla ought to have extricated herſelf 
- * miliarity between Camilla and Lo- from this danger by ſome new piece 
e * thario, ſhe only aggravated her own * of effrontery. By this means Benen- 
a © crime: ſhe brought additional blame * gelj would have rendered the artful 
p * upon herſelf, and loſt her miſtreſs's character he gives her of greater uſe to 
, protection; which, if ſhe did not ac- * him in his ſtory; and the thing itſelf 
d * cule her, ſhe was ſure of enjoying.'— would have been more agreeable and 
c * Nay, Madam," ſaid the. gentleman perfect. —* That is not all,” ſaid 
k who eſpouſed Benengeli, you do not another lady: I would fain know wh 
; * confider that Anſelmo threatened to * Anſelmo left the town, when he found 
a * kill Leonela, and actually clapped a * neither Leonela nor his wife, nor his 
b poignard to her throat, hich muſt friend. Had it not been more to the 
} 


* neceſſarily hurry her ſpirits to an ex- 


* tray degree, and confuſe her ſo that 


purpoſe to ſeek them out in Florence, 
and ſo to have been convinced of the 
mis fortune 
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© misfortune which as yet he was only 
« jealous of, than to run away into the 
* country, where, in all likel:hood, he 
© could meet with nobody to inform 
* him? — Yet, for all that, Madam,“ 
faid the marquis, * he there met a gen- 
s tleman;z and, if you remember, this 
* gentleman came from the tity. An- 
* felmo aſked him what news there was 
at Florence. Very ſtrange news, 
« anſwered the gentleman. It is re- 
4% ported that Lothario hath this laſt 
* night carried off the wife of Anſel- 
« mo, his intimate friend. This diſ- 
% covery was made, added he, “ by 
% za maid who ſerved Camilla, and 
„% who was taken up by the watch as 
v the was letting herfelf down into the 
«© ftreet.by ſheets faſtened to her win- 
© dow.” How could any one be told 
* by Leonela that Camilla was gone off 
« with Lotharro, when Leonela knew 
© nothing of the matter; for it did not 
5 happen till after ſhe herſelf was taken 
* by the watch “) Is not that a fault in 
« zudgmnent? Beſides, Anſelmo's death 
* 3s very ij managed, and improba- 
* ble. He ſat down to write a letter; 
© he had ftrength enough to begin it; 
© and died half way. What a wretche 
* conclufion!” | 


C HAP. IX.. 


OF THE EXTRAORDINARY HONOUR 
THAT WAS CONFERRED UPON 
DON QUIXOTE. 


HISdiſcourſewas interruptedbythe 
young ſecretary and the old wait- 
ing woman, who now entered the hall, 
and engaged the attention of the com- 
. Thoſe two princeſſes were clad 
m eloth of gold, adorned with abun- 
dance of falſe diamonds: they wore 
caps embelliſhed with feathers of all 
colours; whilſt a profuſion of flaxen 
Hair, which their heads had affured] 
very little right to, waved gracefully 
in ringlets over their ſhoulders. - The 
ſecretary, being unfortunately poſſeſſed 
of an immoderate length of viſage, 
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grievouſly ſcarified with the ſmall. pox, 
and having, moreover, a ſquat noſe, 
with a mouth like that of an oven, it 
was at firſt ſomewhat apprehended that 
he would but ill ſuſtain the reputation 
of an infayta who had been floken for 
her beauty: he had, however, fo well 
managed matters, and had been ſo la. 
viſh of red and white in the compoſition 
of his countenance, that the ladies a. 
greed he was inimitable. The Empreſs 
Merry-dame, otherwiſe ſtiled Madam 
Uriquez, had not been leſs diligent in 
affutning the form and carriage of a 
magnificent princeſs. The company 
had ſcarce taken a full view of their two 
highneſſes, before a page acquainted 
them of Don Quixote's arrival. The 
marquis, hereupon, immediately clap. 
ped on higarchbanterer's crown, caught 
up his red ſceptre, and ran with the 
princeſſes to ſeat themſelves on three 
thrones, under a great canopy. Don 
Quixote, Tarfe, Don Carlos, and the 
count, preſently appeared, and made 
low obeiſances to the imperial family; 
but, as ſoon as the emperor faw Don 
Quixote, he came down from his throne, 
and ran to him with open arms, fay- 
ing—* Welcome, brave Knight of 
Mancha! May the gods ever prove 
* favourable to your wiſhes!* Don 
Quixote then ſtepping forwards towards 
the emperor, and kneeling upon one 
knee, would have kiſſed his hand; but 
the archbanterer drew it back, raiſed 
the knight; and, having faluted both 
his cheeks, preſented him to his Empreſs 
Merry-dame and the infanta, who came 
down from their thrones to embrace 
him, according to the cuſtom of ancient 
empreſſes, who never failed embracing 
ſach famous knights as came before 
them after finiſhing ſome important ad- 
venture. Invincible Don Quixote!" 
ſaid the empreſs; © worthy offspring of 
© the god Mars! what thanks can we 
© return you? What can we do to te- 
e * your inſuperable valour?“— 
Sovereign princeſs !* anſwered 
knight, © honour is the only reward 
© propoſe to myſelf in all my under- 
© takings: No other recompence can 


* This does not appear to have been neceſſarily the coſe. The. capture of Leonela by 
the watch might have been ſubſequent to the flight of her miſtreſo, for any thing that is to be 
found to the contrary in the novel of Cervantes. It is odd enough; that our author ſhould 


chuſe to ailedge ſo doubtful a eircumſtanxe as a proof of Leonela 8 ignorance,: when a much 
detter proof really exiſts in Ge . n had — Poe tv. up in her o 


chamber from the time that Anſelmo left it, 
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© pleaſe me: and if I had the honour 
« to be the cauſe of your recovering 
« the infanta, it is enough for me that 
you ſhould vouchſafe to open your im- 
6 peria mouth to thank me. — Well, 
then, ſaid the emperor, expect no- 
« thing from us but thanks. I had 
thoughts of making you a preſent. of 
the noble kingdom of Cochin-China, 
« and of giving your ſquire the beſt 
government in my archbanterſhip : 
F but no more of that; let the honour 
© of having finiſhed a glorious adven- 
ture content you both.'—* The gods 
grant, cried Banterina, * that all 
the world may ſoon ring wick the 
« noiſe of my diſenchantment! May 
© rumour haſten to ſpread the happy 
news from the fair German to the 
« ſun-burned Ethiopian; from the em- 
« pirxe of Trebiſond to the little ſhops 
in Toledo! And may the valiant Don 
© Quixote ſtill purſue the paths of fame, 
« evincing to the whole world that he 
is far above all ſhe can ſay of him!” 
May his renowned name, added the 
emprels, be tranſmitted from genera- 
tion to generation, and never fail but 
* with the failing world!“ —“ Gentle. 
© men," ſaid the archbamierer, addreſ- 
fing himſelf to the whole company, 
give me, I deſire you, your ſentiments 
of the Infanta Banterina. Are yon 
not ſtricken with the marvellous al- 
* teration in her complexion?* Don 
Alvaro and the count readily acknow- 
ledged their amazement ;- and Don 
Quixote, having looked on her with 
the viſion of a true knight · errant, af 
firmed himſelf ready te maintain that 
no creature could exceed her in perfec- 
tions. Don Carlos, in corteboration 
of an opinion ſo reaſonable, obſerved 
that the infanta's beauty palpably j uſti- 
fied the ſudden death k the ſhepherd 
Perſinoz and he called all the ladies to 
bear him witneſs; who, notwithitand» 


ing the repugnance which women ge- 


nerally feel in commending the charms 


of another, were all ingetiuous enough | 
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to declare that the infahta was real 

incomparable. The air with whi 

that princeſs received all their com- 
mendations was diverting enough. She 
obſerved ſtrict filence, it is true; but 
at every obliging word her downcaft 
eyes were ſunk to the ground, and her 
body inclined in token of acknowtedg= 
ment, with fuch marks of ſhame- faced 
timidity, as convinced Don Quixote 
that ſhe was a princeſs of extraordinary 
baſhfulneſs. When it was dinner“ 
time, the archbanterer faid to Don 
Quixote—* Sir, it is my will, that you, 
and all theſe gentlemen, dine with 


© me; and I * you to make ſome 


© ſtay here. empreſs and the in- 
* fanta defire the ſame:.you are too 
* courteous and civil to deny them that 
« ſatisfaction,” Don Quixote, having 
civilly accepted of the honour that was 
offered him, took the infanta by the 
hand, and followed the. archbanterer, 
who led the empreſs. The gentlemen 
did the ſame by the ladies; and, when 
they were all come into a large room, 
where the cloth was laid, they fat down 
at a long table: then ſeveralmuſicians, 
whom the count had brought from Ma- 
drid, began to on ſundry inſtru- 
ments. — bg Actors ditties in 
abundance. Don Quixote 's ſatisfac- 
tion was inexpreſſible for he was ſeated 
directly oppoſite to the infanta; who, 
to try the power of her charma, (ſmiled 
upon him, caſt amorous glances, and 
wonderfully allured him . He was 
too ſharp-ſrghted not to perceive- the 
lady liked him; but be was not at all 
ſurprized at the 9 — 4 he very well 
knew it was no unuſual thing for in- 
fantas to fall in love with knights of 
his. renown, though be thought it ra- 
ther ſtrange the imprefſion ſhould: be fo 
lively ms violent; and he judged the 
inceſs muſt needs be deſperately in 
oye with him, fince the had not the 
power to,govern herſelf before her fu- 
ther and mother. 15 


When dinner wit. almoſt over, an 


> 
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V Relaxations, of decorum were nt at all unfrequent among the fair- ohen of chivalry, = 
In che romapce of Palmetin 1 Oliva, the Princeſs Alchidiaus is introduced accofting. Pate 
merin as follows. Some in their love delight themſelves with <eaabracing,.. Hiddipgy and ; 


* ſuch ceremonial behaviour; as for me, amorous private and 


4 ; | 
. — chief content. Vet. hath Love one 


ate familiar conference I re- 
aft in bis quiyer more pl 5 


leafing than all chef, 

the only 'argutnent of Each other*s reſolution: in reſpect whereof 1 commit my ho- 

©. noux ap gone protection; prizing, eſteeming, and chuſing you above all the men in the 
World e. 


bis miſtreſs, 


Palmerin, however, a perfect Don Quixote, in chaſte loyalty to Polynarda 
pretends not to underſtand this amorous intimation, and counterfeits a ſwoon 
by way of avoiding farther advances. See Part II. Chapter 9. Edit. 1637. 
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voice of a man was heard at the 

door. The muſick ceaſed; and pre- 
ſently Sancho came into the room in a 
ſputtering paſſion. | * What is the 
matter, friend?“ ſaid the archhanter- 
er. What ails you, Mr. Emperor?“ 
cried the ſquire in à heat; © you muſt 
* come quickly, if you pleaſe, and 
© make them put Rozinante and my 
© aſs into the ſtable; for your raſcally 
* ſervants have a mind to thruſt them 
© into a pig-ſtve, as if they were not 
« fit company for your horſes. The 
ladies and gentlemen could not hold 
their countenances, hearing this piece 
of ſimplicity; their highneſſes, the mu- 
ficians, the pages, and all the com- 
pany, burſt out a laughing: but the 
archbanterer, when he bad laughed as 
well as the reſt, percetving that Don 
Quixote bluſhed, re- aſſumed his gravi- 
ty, and ſaid to the ſquire—* Fear no- 
* thing, my dear Sancho! I will take 
© care, without going to the ſtable my- 
« ſelf, that ſuch an indignity ſhall not 
© be put upon the famous Ruzinante, 
lialtrious companion: I de- 


he to one of his pages; I charge you 
© ſee thoſe two peerleſs animals lodged 
« with the twelve horſes of my impe- 
© rial chariot; and I expect they have 
© the beſt ſtalls.'—-* Nay, as 2 the 
© beſt ſtalls, anſwered Sancho, there 
© is no reaſon for that; your great- 
© neſs's horſes ought to take place, 
© without queſtion. When the page 
was gone out to execute his orders, the 
ſquire fell into a good-humour again; 
and the archbanterer ſaid to him— 
My friend Sancho, you behold here, 
fitting by me, the empreſs and the in- 
« fanta Banterina; I aſſure you they 
5 are both much pleaſed with you.“ 
The ſquire immediately caſt his eyes 


on Merry dame, and then on Bante- 


rina; and was ſo dazzled with the lu- 
ſtre of their cloaths and diamonds, 
that he was never weary of gazing at 


them. This is ſomething likel? cried- 
he, in the exceſs of his amazement; / 


© this is what we call infantas in my 
© country. A man need not be knight- 
ed © Gow them; they are ſeen at 
«firſt fight by their cloaths. , Ads- 


— 


* bobs! theſe are not like the Galician 


of you.” 


dies. and 
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* wench's rags!'—* Generous ſquire, 
anſwered the emperor, © admire your 
© own handy-work; behold the bleſſed 
fruit of your penance: view my 
daughter well. Is not her counte: 
nance. changed?" — * Yes, by my 
faith!“ replied Sancho; * (he lockt 
now perfectly like a picture: 1 id 
not expect I ſhould find her quite 6 
hondſome; and when I betbink my. 
ſelf how ſhe looked Jaſt night, b 

the Lord, I thought twenty Lent 
would have been little enough to 
© cleanſe her!'—* For all that, fail 
Banterina, * you ſee that one day's faſt 
has done it: and, what pleaſes me 
* molt of all is, that I ſhall not marry 
* the King of Ethiopia's ſon, on 
* whom my father had an intention of 
* beſtowing me.'—* It is true," ſaid 
the archbanterer, „that I had ſome 
* thoughts of that match; but you 
„may think I have no great mind to 
© it now.“ —* O, my Fear Sancho! 
quoth the empreſs, © what gratitude do 
I not feel towards you for perform: 

ing ſuch a ſovereign penance for my 
daughter's complexion !'—-" Madam 
* Empreſs," anſwered Sancho, * ſpare 
© not me; I am ready to obey all your 
* commands, and to keep a faſt, if 
need be, for every tooth that 1s want- 

s 
c 
6 
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ing to your highneſs.— No, no, 
Sancho,* ſaid the emperor; * that 
would be impoſing too much hard- 

* ſhip upon you: it is time you ſhould 
© make amends for your abſtinence. 
© You may go with my courtiers; I 
* have given them orders to make much 
Thus faying, his mig 

. roſe from tabſe; the ladies 
and gentlemen did the like; and San- 
cho made towards the kitchen, Jaugh- 
ing in his ſleeve, to think they attri- 
buted the diſenchantment of the prin- 
ceſs to his abſtinence; but cautious 
enough of letting flip any word touch- 
ing that ceremony. The company 
went back into the room where they 


were before dinner, but ſtaid not Jong 


there, for the emperor, the empreſs, 
and the infanta, retiring to their apart- 
ments to take a few hours reſt, the la. 
ntlemen did the fame; and 
every one went to the chamber the arch · 


banterer had appointe ec. 
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CHAP. X. 


or THE AMOURS OF DON QUIX- 
OTE AND THE INFANTA BAN- 
TERINA. 

As ſoon as Don Quixote was alone, 
he began to meditate on the de- 
light which he had obſerved his preſence 
excite inthe infanta; and was extremely 
overjoyed when he conſidered there was 
no reaſon to diſtruſt her being deſpe- 
rately ſmitten. with bim. Whilft he 
was thus wrapt in reveries of felicity, 
his ſquire opened the door, and came 
into the room loaded with the pottman- 
teau, the lance, and the buckler. © Are 
© you there, my friend?“ cried Don 
Quixote. © I expected you; I have a 
© ſecret of importance to communicate 
© to you: but (but the door firſt.” 
When the ſquire had done as he was 
bidden—* So, Sancho, faid his ma- 
ſer; „have you taken good notice of 
© the Princeſs Banterina? Confeſs ſhe 
© has all that beauty I told you of this 
© morning.” —* No doubt,” anſwered 
Sancho, * but ſhe is as fine as you 
© dreamt ſhe was laſt night. O, by our 
© Lady, it is ſhe that has coral eyes, 
* ivory lips, and all the reſt you uſed 
* to ſay of Madam Zenobia! But 
© there 4s one thing which puzzles me 
* ſtill, I would fain know why the 
« enchanters allow me to ſee the Infanta 
Bantlina as ſhe really is, more than 
any of the others. Is it becauſe, diſ- 
* enchanting her, I diſenchanted my- 
* ſelf at the ſame time? Has my faſt 
© killed two birds with one ſtone ?'— 
That is not impoſſible,” anſwered 
Don Quixote: but tell me, my fon, 
* would not you think me very happy, 
© if that beautiful lady ſhould chuſe 
me for her knight? —“ Yes, by my 
faith, Sir!” replied Sancho; © that 


would be a lucky job for you but, 


* to deal plainly, I fancy the grapes 


are above thefox's reach — . Ihere's 


* your miltake,* ſaid the knight; hut 


* would you fay, friend, if 1 ſhould * 
tell you that this princeſs is in love ' 


* with me—* Admirable, Sir! cried 
Sancho; did you dream that too? 
There is nothing ſo certain, Sancho,“ 
anſwered Don Qdikote; * the infunta 


loves me: and, what is moſt ſtrange, 


* her paſſion is ſo violent, That 
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could not forbear, a while ago, giv- 
ing me many private tokens of it 
© before her father and the empreſs.” 

Here they were interrupted by one 
knocking at the door; and the ſquire, 
opening it, found it was a young hand- 
ſome damſel, well clad, brought a 
baſket covered with a great piece of 
green taffety. * The gods preſerve 
you, Don Quixote!“ ſaſd ſhe, when 
ſhe came in, © May one talk to you, 
© before your ſquire, of an affair of the 
© higheſt conſequence ?—< Yes, pret- 
ty maiden,” anſwered the knight; *L 


© will anſwer for his ſecreſy.— If fo,' 


replied the damſel, 1 muſt tell yo 
that my name is Laura: I am one of 
the Intanta Banterina's damſels, and 
have the honour to be truſted with all 
her ſecrets; and I come from her to 
bring you this baſket, together with 
a billet-doux, written with her own 
hand.“ This ſaid, ſhe ſet the baſket 
on the table, pulled the billet - doux out 
of her pocket, and gave it to the 
knight; who, after having read it to 
himſelf, cried out in a rapture of jJoy— 
| rinceſs! you ſhall not 
©have the ill fate of the Infanta Impe- 
ria. Lam not pre- engaged to another 
lady, as was the Knight of the Ba- 
c ſiliks.— on Sancho, open the port- 
manteau immediately!* The ſquire, 
gueſſing at his maſter's defign, did not 
obey without muttering; but Don 
Quixote, enjoining him to hold his 
peace, took a handful of ducats but of 
the portmanteav; and, giving them to 
the damſel, ſaid—“ Beautiful Laura, 1 
« entrear'you to accept of this, till 1 


© 'can give you greater proofs of my 
* gratirnde.'—* I thank you, Sir, an- 


ſwered Laura, taking the ducats; * I 
am glad my miſtreſs has made choice 
of a knight of your Worth. I will. 
* do yen kf 

* her; and T ſwear it ſhall not be my. 
fault, if 1 do not often bring 


t ſuch dillets-donx. But, Sir Knight, 
© will not you anſwer this? —“ I will 
not fail,” replied Don Quixote; and 
c 
« 
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vou 


the good offices Fean with , 


N 


my ſquire mall carry it, Who will 


perform it with as moch 


damſel. Parewel, Sir Knight! With. 
your leave, I will 
to my miſtreſs, for the is A very ha 
« infanta. I am ſure he expects mg.1 | 
© her chamber with 8 much im dach 

2 * as 


g moch aft as ſe- 
« crefy. "Phat is enough,“ ſaid the 


* 
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© ax a young churchman at the univer- 
© fity does a benefice.”——* Genteel dam- 
fel, {aid Don n, pray ſatisfy 
© ry curioſity before you go. Tell 
6 me how comes it that the emperor, 
© the empreſs, and the infanta, ſpeak 
„ Spaniſh, as naturally as if it were 
their mother-tongue?'—* I will tell 
© you the reaſon, anſwered Laura; 
5279 had too much wit to be gravelled 

y ſuch a quettion) © though the Co- 
© chin Chineſe language is generally 
© (ſpoken in the archbantererihip, yet 
© there are abundance of maſters who 
teach all other languages. Above 
* all, Spaniſh 1s — the fa- 
C ſhion; and the emperor has taken 
© ſuch a liking to, it, that be cannot 
< endure any other language ſhould be 
«© ſpoken at court. Don Quixote, per- 
ſeRtly ſatisfied with this anſwer, diſ- 
miſſed the damſel; who, ſaluting San- 
cho as ſhe paſſed, very graciouſly ſaid to 
him—* Adieu, courteous ſquire; cheer 
© up.'——* Aye, aye,” anſwered. San- 
cho, in a ſad tone, we mult cheer up, 
« forſooth, while Madam the Abigail 


runs away with our ducats}' —- 


Friend, ſaid Don Quixote, you are 
too covetous of money; let me tell you, 
* it is a great fault in à governor. Can 
« you never curb yourſelf? I cannot 
© conceive how it comes, to. paſs that 
© my words and actions have not in- 
* ſpired you with more generoſity, ſo 
© long as you have been in my ſervice. 
Can ſervants learn nothing of their 
« maſtexs but their ill qualities alone? 
— * Sir,” replied the ſquize, '* theſe 
are fine words; but, take my word 
© forit, it is good to lay up ſomething 
© for a rainy 15 When we have 
given th: dam ls all our money, the 
* jades will laugh at us; and you ſhall 
© ſee how we will be treated at inns, 
« when we have nothing. but luve-let. 
* ters in our portmanteayu.'—-* Go, go, 
fear nothing!” repligd Don Quixote; 


© we are not yet come to the bottom of 


* our bag. I do not fpend it idly; and 


* you caynat but grant that it was n@ / 
6 great reſent I made the damiel Laws 
© a 


am ſatisfied the infanta will 


* make. you A greater when you carry 


# her my anſwer. Nay, if that be 
*'ſo,? cried Sancho, J have no more 
to lay. Make haſte, then, and write 


to her quickly; for here is pen, ink, 


f and paper, ready ppon the table. = 


— 
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© Firſt, let us ſee what is in this baſk. 
© et,” ſaid Don Dee * and let us 
admire the princeſs's favours. Then, 
taking off the taffety that covered the 
baſket, he pulled out above two hun. 
dred yards of old ribbands of fever 
colours, and a ſcarf of black filk much 
worn. Body o'me! what a-parcel of 
© ribbands there is!” eried Sancho; *[ 
© queſtion whether Bertrand Ricacho, 
© the mercer of our town, has ſo many, 
© But pray, Sir, what do you call that 
© black contrivance I fee there? — t 
© is a ſcarf,” faid Don vc . 
© there ever any thing ſo fine? —“ Ves, 
* faith and troth, it is very fine!* quoth 
Sancho; it would do rarely about a 
© hat at a funeral.“ —- You do not 
© know, my fon,” anſwered Don Quix- 
ote, what uſe the infanta wills me to 
apply this to. You will never gueſs 
© what ſhe writes to me about it: I muſt 
© read her letter to you.'—* I ſhall be 
c glad of that,“ replied the ſquire; 
for I have a great mind to hear it.“ 
H n, Don — read aloud the 
infanta's letter, which was to this ef- 


fect. 


© TO THE HERO OP LA MAN cH, 
THE PARAPET OT ORPHANS, 
* THE CURTAIN OF INFANTAS, 
© AND - THE PLATFORM or 
© KNIGHTS-ERRANT. 


6 V ALOROUS Don Quixote 
© beautiful flower of chivalry! 
which always 'turns towards glory, 
as the ſun-flower does to the fun; [ 
ought to die for ſhame, that I ſhake 
off the yoke of modeſty to declare ta 
you that I love you; but the unmer- 
ciful god whoſe flave I am, will 
have it fo; and your rare qualitits 
will be my excuſe; beſides, 1 do no- 
thing that has not been done before, 
The Infanta Imperia, of gallantwe- 
mory; made love to the Knight of 


her forwardneſs. Heavens grant J 
may prove more fortunate 2 
was! 'I ſend you ſome ribbands | 
wore myſelf a long timey and a rich 
ſcarf, which was once the Prefter 
John's girdle: do not fail to adorn 
your curious ſhape withlit; and Jet 
alk the court ſce you anon 79 
, " Wl 


6 


you know | 
he rendertd her but an ill return for 
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& ith theſe rich favours. But I beg | | 
be e with theſe rich favours, But 1 : | Li 
n, « of you to preſerve as much diſcretion W any ; 55 
be © as I have kindneſs for you, Take 1 THE QUINTESSENCE OF GRACES 
1- „care, when you ſhew love's favours, - Hand, THE SOURCE OP 
al * that you do not diſcover the lover. © SMILES AND PLEASURES, AND 
h 5 | | 
F Well, Sancho, ſaid Don Quixote; : ys FANG ES OF ALL PERFEC*s 
[ « what think you of 7 letter N Has ha | 
„ « jt not exquiſite turns of expreſſion? 1 Mo bumbly thank 8 
your ſovereign 
. And does not FOG, infanca — v3 I I 4 highnefs for the precious favours 
t pregnant in wit Zion By my troth, you have heaped upon me. I will 
t « think ſhe does!“ anſwered the ſquire; make ſuch uſe of them as you deſire, 
. * and ſhe mult be pretty well uſed to with ſuch ſecretly as you ſhall have no 
, « write love. letters to knights, to know cauſe to complain of. But is it poſ- 
1 . — 4 do ĩt 4 Ben Qui Hold there, ſible, O 5 lady! Ft the le 
, friend quo n Quixote, inter- | : 
. reptivg W Bai © you 8 heireſs to the Archbanterer of the In- 


et fall ſuch expreſſions that, though 
© you mean no harm by them, yet 
they are offenſive, If any body 
© ſhould hear you talk thus, they 
* would imagine the Infanta Banterina 
© fo be a finiſhed coquette ; whereas 
© ſhe is the moſt preciſe and virtuous 
« princeſs in the world: for, in ſhort, 
though ſhe ventures ſo far for my 
© fake; though ſhe writes to me; yet 
© Love alone can be blamed, who ex- 
© ercifes ſuch an abſolute power over 
© her, that he makes her inſenſible of 
© the reſervedneſs of her ſex, and cauſes 
her to forget what is due to the nobi- 
ny of her birth. —“ Sir,” ſaid San- 
cho, I can aſſure you I did not mean 
to affront the be beg but I ſpeak 


to be good with a deſign to he naught. 
— Let us have done with, that, re 


c 0 rer 


dies ſhould prefer a plain knight, 
only commendable by unheard-of 
actions, before all the princes in the 
world? How flattering is. this prefe- 
rence to me! Verily, though Love 
has always. treated me with much ri- 
gour, I have now cauſe to return him 
thanks, ſince he allows me to raiſe 
my audacious thoughts as high as 
your lofty and ſublime . 
Could he have reſerved for me a more 
beautiful infantal You are the orna- 
ment of his empire; and your eyes 
ſeem to be the arienal of his unavoid- 
able arrows! Be you, then, peerleſs 
Banterina, from Me ER 
of my will; and grant me leave that, 
ſeeking new adventures under the 
auſpices of your charms, I may go 


; before I think, and that is the miſ- from kingdom to kingdom to make 
ir of of bs | Ae _— > 7 knights, who Kt 1 had the feli- 
6 words i lr ſet 8 —4 i city of Rong e 
no ſtopping itz and the devil makes n Is wok veagutul progi= 
„the moſt Ok it. — ! 8e much the es in the univerſe, | 

* worſe,” anſwered Don Quixote; © but ; 8 

© you ought to take care ty curb your- Hang me, cried Sancho, © the eu- 
* ſelf, — T hope, Sir, I ſhall mend “ rate does not preach is well but his 
© one time or other, replied Sancho: * viear will be even with him! Lord, 
and, come what will, it is better to * Sir! that is a rare auſwer! Let me 
be naught, and hope to be good, than ; die, if it be not as good as Latin!” 


Give it me quickly, that I may go 
receive my preſent.— In the. name 


of God, Sancho, ſail Don Quix- 
ote, take heed that you do not appear 
© too covetous before-the infanta | I do 
not forbid you taking whatever he 
© will give you; but take it not gree- 
« dily, and in hafſte,'— I underitand 


plied Don Quixote: * I forget that the 
* infanta is perbaps in an agony till 
* ſhe receives my anſwer. 1 will write 
* and ſend it her immediately. Hay- 
ing thus ſaid, he walked about the 
room a while, deliberating what he 


ſhould fay; and then, takin pen and , © you, Sir,” anſwered the ſquire. Let 
ink, wrote a letter, which h 
his ſquite, as follows. 


* me alone for that. When the in- 
« fanta ſays— Here, Sancho, this is 
2 G 2 d LY) tor 


read to 
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« for you; I will take no notice; but 
vill hold out my hand fair and ſoft- 
« ly, like the prior of Toboſo, when 
* he takes the money of the Brother- 
© hood of St. Agnes. —“ I have one 
thing more to ſay to you," added 
Don Quixote; * take heed how you 
„talk, leſt you let fly ſome fooliſh ex- 
* prefſion,'—* Enough, replied San- 
cho; “ fore-warned, fore-armed.”* I 
will hold fo faſt by the mane, that J 
© will not fall; and I promiſe you I will 
* not ſpit out a word but I will chew it 
< firſt." The knight, then, having 
cloſed the letter, gave it him, ſaying— 
© Go, then, my ion, flip privately into 
the princeſs's apartment, and execute 
your commiſſion with all the dexte- 
© rity you are maſter of,'—* Sir," an- 
ſogered Sancho, when I meddle in an 
affair, that is ſufficſent. I would 


defy a monk to do ip better, with all 


his divinity.” Thus ſaying, he went 
out of the room; but had ſcarcely quit- 
ted the door when he met Laura. O! 
© js it you, Mrs. Lavra?* cried he, 
Pray, what do you do here? —“ I 
«'waited for yon,” anſwered ſhe, * to 
conduct you to my miſtreſs's apart- 
ment; for I am fatisfied you do not 
know where it 15.*—* No, truly!“ 
replied the ſquirez but I would have 
« defired ſomebody to direct me to it: 
for a man may go to Rome if he has 


but a tongue in his head. —* That 


« was. juſt what I defigned to prevent,” 
quoth Laura; * you would have aſked 
< ſome prating page, perhaps, who 
would have diſcovered the whole 
plot. Let me die, we who wait up- 
on amorous princeffes muſt be very 
cunning, and foretee things long be- 
fore they come to pafs! We can 
never be too cautious in conveying 
billets-doux to them: and 1 am of 
opinion that you had beſt give me 
your maſter's letter; I will deliver it 
to my miſtreſs, and you may go 
back. —“ No, no, good Mrs. Buly 
Body! cried Sancho; © I will carry 
it myſelf; I have hands as well as 
you, God be praiſed! to receive du- 
cats; and the faireſt way is for every 
one to have his due. You do not 
take me right, anſwered Laura; 1 
would only carry the letter for the 


quiſites, I will ſoon undeceive you; 
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greater ſecreſy: but, ſince you think 
I deſigned to wrong you of your per- 


come along with me.“ Thus ſpeak. 
ing, fhe led him into a room, where 
they found Banterina lying on a bed, 
Madam, ſaid Laura to her, * here is 
Signor Sancho Panza, who brings 
© you a billet-doux from his maſter." 
The infanta, hearing theſe words, ſtart. 
ed up; and, making towards Sancho 
very badi, ſaid to him“ Well, wiſe 
* and diſcreet ſquire, do you come to 
bring me good news?'-— I do, Ma. 
dam Princeſs, anſwered Sancho, 
pulling the letter out of bis pocket; 
* I could not have brought you better, 
though you were my mother: you 
* need only read that letter, and then 
* you will fhnd the day is your own,” 
Banterina inſtantly took the tar, and, 
having peruled it, exclaimed——* Ca. 
cions powers! what a courteous and 
ſprightly gentleman is your maſter 
Don Quixote! His exprefſions charm 
me! How much am I beholden to 
my ſtars for having thrown this ad- 
mir.:.le knight in my way! My only 
fear is, leſt I ſhould not poſſeſs the 
whole of his heart; for I have been 
told that he (t]] retains ſome Kkind- 
neſs for the Hacked-Face pr:ncels, 
the fat Zenobia.'—" No, Madam,” 
quoth Sancho; * mv maſter, I can al- 
ſme you, does not love her any long- 
er, hbnce he knew the was married to 
Prince Hiperbolan,'—* But is it cer- 
tain,* ſaid the infanta, that this 
prince has married her? — * Yes, 
Madam,” aniwered the ſquire; and, 
by the fame token, fhe had three 
cluldren at a birth, as the wiſe Lir- 
gaudus told us. — If Lirgandus 
told you ſo, replied Banterina, * there 
13 no doubt to be made of it; and, 
on that aſſurance, I am zeſolved to 
make the Knight of La Mancha's 
fortune. It is decreed! 1 will give 
way to my ſoft i1.clinatiens; nothing 
thall ſtay me. Go, Sancho, go tell 
vour maſter, that I wholly devote 
myſelf to my paſſion for him, and 
that I joyfully accept of the glorious 
* empire of his heart.“ 'T he ſquue, 
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ſtill expecting when the infanta fhould 


make him ſome preſent, was not haſty 
to be gone, which the princeſs ſeemed 
to be uneaſy at. What is it derains 
you, friend ?* added ſhe, * Go back 
* to your maſter quickly; run and tell 
© him I have made choice of him for 
* my knight: make haſte and VT 

« pil 
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him this. joyful news. Get out of 
my chamber immediately, for feat you 
ould be ſeen here. —“ And what 
if I ſhould be ſeen; here? cried San- 
cho. * Have 1 ſtolen apy thing? '— 
That is not the caſe, Mr. Squire,” 
quoth Laura. Do not vou ſee the 
« princeſs's reputation lies at ſtake ? If 
the empreſs, Who is very jealous, 
« ſhould find you here, we are all un- 
done; therefore be gone quickly.“ 
Sancho, perceiving they diſmiſſed him 
in good earneſt, without any pieſent, 
loſt all his patience, and cried, out, iu a 
cholerick tone—* I vow, by my beard, 
« your infantas are ſcurvy jades, then! 
« They ſend, away 4 ſquire, me- 
thinks, with as little acknowledg- 
ment as if he were bound to leive 
them. Belly o'mine! I will go tell 
my maſter he is a fool to be in love 
with a griper, that dares not ſpit for 
fear of being dry,—And as for you, 
Mrs. Impertinence, who can pocket 
up knight-errants ducais fo cleverly, 
you had beſt come again. By our La- 
dy, your rump hall not cry for want 
of kicking!' The mild Banterina, 
inſtead pt being offended at this difre- 
petfuPſally of the ſquire's, immedi- 
atcly calling to him, ſaſd—“ Indeed, 
* my poor Sancho, you have good 
© cauſe to be aogry with me; I confeſs 
© it. Row could I thus diſmiſs a man 
* who brings me a billet-doux worth 
more than I am able to pay! Nay, a 
man to whom, on other accounts, I 
uam lo infinitely beholden; who was 
* the great finiſher of my diſenchant- 
ment! 

pardon my diftraftion, I am ſo full 
c 
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of your maſter's love, that I can 
think of nothing elſe: beſides, I 
mult own to you I am very ſubject to 


* overſight; inſomuch, that one day a 


farmer of mine, having paid me a 

thouland ducats, I forgot to give him 

a receipt, and ſoon after made him 
* pay them over again, Was not that 
a rare, piece of forgetfulneſs for the 
poor devil of the farmer? But I will 
make amends for my negle& towards 
* you, my dear Sancho.“ Having 
ſpoken theſe words, ſhe went into a clo- 
ſet; and, returning with à great lea 
tern bag, ſaid to him“ Here, brave 


: ſee is pretiy large and well provided; 


* 1 give it you as freely as if it were a 
*/ little one,” Sancho laid hold of the 


I entreat vou, kind fiiend, . 


* ſquire, take my. purſe, which you: 
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bag in a rapture of joy, and was going 
to thank the ꝓrinceſs for her munih- 
cence; but, as ill luck would have it, 
his uſual eloquence ſuddenly failed 
him; and he fell into ſuch a fit of Ram< 
mering and nonſenſe, that, porceiviag 
himſelf he could make nothing of it, 
he returned all, his compliment in bows 
and ſerapings: of theſe he beſtowed on 


Banteriva und Laura at leaſt a hundred; 


and, though they were not very court- 
ly, yet they came with a good will. 
This done, he hurried away to his ma- 
ſter; and the damſel Laura, who did 
not much defire to remain lang alone 
with a princeſs of Banterina's diſpoſi- 
tion, returned to her real miſtreſs, who 
was one of the ladies then in the 
houſe. 


CHAP. XI. 


WHICH REQUIRES STILL MORE AT - 
TENTION. , 


6 O OD news! good news cried 

Sancho, as he came into his ma- 
ſter's chamber; I have now found the 
© hare in her form! I bave made my 
fortune! My Lady Iufanta has given 
me this purſe; and [will warrant there 
© 38 enough mn it to purchaſe a brave 
farm houſe,'—I knew well enough,” 
ſaid Don Quinte, © you would not 
come away without ſome coſtly pre- 
ſent. Nuy, by my troth, anſwered 
the {quire, * it was none of the prin- 
© ceſs's fault that I came not away 
empty-handed ; but I was no ſuch 
ninny, forfooth! 1 Jet fall a few 
words, and ſhe preſently dropped her 
preſent.) —* What have vou dove,” 
then?” cried Don Qaixote, | * You' 
ought not to have faid any thing. L. 
fear ſhe will take you for amercenary* 
ſquire. “ No, no, Sir! replied San- 
cho; * ſhe ſoon found fe was in the 
* wrong, and begged my pardon for 
© her diſcretion. '—* How do you mean” 
« pardon for her diſeretion?ꝰ quoth Don 
Quixote. What is the explanation of 
* that nonſenſe? '--* It' means,” an- 
ſwered the ſquire, * that the princeſs” 
told me ſhe thought ſo much on you, 


r 


that ſhe forgot to wake me a preſent; 


© and therefore the deſired me to par- 

don her diſcretion. D: traction,” 
« you mean,” ſaid Don Quixote; * now' 
. I underfland you; but let us fee,” 


« triend, 
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« you. I muſt confeſs the purſe is of 
an enormous magnitude; and I am 
* much miſtaken if the ſam of money 
© it contains be not very conſiderable.” 
Sancho, ſtill more eager to be ſatisfied 
than his maſter, untied the ſtrings very 
expeditiouſly, and pulled out of the 
bag an handful of braſs -medals, which 


had ſomething the reſemblance of an- 


tiquity, yet were modern enough; be- 
ing a pareel which the count, to whom 
they belonged, and who was ſkilled in 
coins, had thrown aſide as refuſe. The 
ſquire's exceſſive joy was ſoon cooled, 
or rather converted into utter ſorrow, 
when, in the place of good golden du- 
cats, he beheld a collection of cankered 
pieces of blackiſh metal. III luck 
5 betide me!” cried he, in a lamentable 
accent, what a congregation of far- 
things! How could any princeſs in 
© Chriſtendom find in her heart to make 
© me ſach- a preſent? Without doubt 
© the enchanters have been at work 
© here, and have tranſmographied theſe 
© ducats into Tuch ſcurvy bits of iron: 
the dogs have owed me a ſpite this 
© long time.'—* No, no, Sancho, {aid 
Don Quixote; © you are in an error, my 
« fon; you have no cauſe to complain 
© of the enchanters on this occaſion : 
© thoſe pieces are Bronze medals of 
© ineſtimable value. The Infanta Ban- 
© terina has made you a preſent worth 
more than all the es of Aſia. 
© It is certainly fo,* continued he, 
viewing ſome of the medals attentively; 
© theſe are what the moſt curious an- 
© tiquaries ſo earneſtly ſeek after: this 
muſt be a genealogical collection of 
the archbanterer's anceſtors; they 
are wonderful; the inſcriptions are 
ſcarcely legible. 
that ſome men have counterfeited 
ancient medals ſo exactly, that thoſe 
very perſons who pretend to moſt 
{kill in them are daily impoſed upon; 
but, though there were many more 
falſe medals in the world than there 
are, I am ſatisfied theſe are none of 
that ſort. This zrugo of theirs is 
a ſufficient proof of their excellency; 
and thereſore yon muſt keep them 
moſt charily.— . Good!* anſwered 
the ſquire; ? and, pray, what would 
© you have me do with them? By my 
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« faith, I believe T muſt ſell them to 


© the tinker at Toboſo; and I queſtion 
* whether he will give any thing for 


I am not ignorant. 
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friend, what the infanta has given 


© them! — © Heaven forbid !' cried 
Don e you can never pot ſo 
© much value on them as they deſerve, 
— Out upon it, Sir!“ anſwered San. 
cho; © do you not fee they are all worn 
* and ruſty? Theſe are choice jewels tg 
© be kept, with a pox to them 
© What ipgnorance!* /exclaimed the 
knight; © it is that very circumſtance 
* which gives them their value: the 
more they are disfigured with ape, 
the more they are worthy the curio. 
ſity of thoſe great men who ſeek after 
and ſtudy the monuments of anti. 

uity. I with you had applied your. 
ſelf to the underſtanding of medals, 
that you might know the value of 
theſe. I verily am hurt at ſeeing your 
abominable 1gnorance.*—* I am az 
much hurt as yourſelf, Sir, for mat. 
ter of that,” returned the ſquire: *[ 
wiſh I had learned grammar and di. 
vinity; but not for the ſake of under. 
ſtanding medals, forſooth-! No, no! 
I ſhould be ſorry I had taken fo much 
pains to ſo little purpoſe; but that [ 
might caſt accounts, and know how 
much money twenty ſheep, at two 
crowns a piece, come to,” 
Let us have done with your me- 
dals,“ ſaid Don Quixote; * we will 
talk of them another time: let us now 
© diſcourſe about the infanta, How 
© did ſhe receive you ?*—* She received 
me as if I had been a prince,” an- 
ſwered Sancho; for ſhe ran directly to 

meet me, gamboling all the way zs 

if ſhe were bewitched.*'—* And, per- 
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c 
© haps, ſhe fainted away when ſhe read + 
c 


my letter?“ ſaid Don Qnixote, Ex- 

ceſs of joy has often wrought ſuch 
© effefts.*—" No, Sir, ſhe did not,“ te- 
plied the ſquire; but, when ſhe had 
read it, ſhe fell a chattering at ſuch a 
rate, that, adad, it would do a man 
good to hear her! She ſaid all this, 
and all t'other, and a great deal more 
beſides; which made it plainly ap- 
ede that ſhe had a ſoft place in her 

eart for you.. That is,” anſwered 
Don Quixote, that, relying on your 
* ſccrely, ſhe gave a looſe to her pal- 
* ſion for me. — © That is right,“ te. 
lied Sancho; I meant juſt ſo, I will 
be hanged for her, if the does not 
love you almoſt as well as ſhe does 
her grandfather: and I affore you ſhe 
is very good-natured for a lady.— 
Why, what have you obſerved, $a0- 
cho, quoth Don Quixote, that yo! 


could 
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« could judge of her -nature by?“ 
n the ſquire, when 
« ſhe went imo her cloſet io fetch me the 
« parte of medals, her damſel Laura 
« went in with herz and there I ſaw tbe 
« jnfanta throw her arms about her 
neck, and - kiſs" both, ber cheeks 
« without the leaſt ceremony.'—* Per- 
© haps," replied Don, Quixote, the 
damſel ſpoke in praiſe of me, and the 
« infanta embraced her to ſhew how; 
much ſhe was pleaſed with that dif- 
«© courſe.'—" It may be ſo, faid San- 
cho; but I believe Mrs. Lauta is not 
« ſo very good-natured; for ſhe _ 
« gled in the princeſs's arms as if 
© had been going to raviſh her.'—* The 
« damſe] did not ſtruggle, anſwered 
Don Quixote; ſhe anly received the 
« prinzeſs's kindneſs with a reſpectful 
© confukon, which you do not know 
© howto expreſs. That may be 100, 
replied. the ſquire; * and, for aught I 
© know, perhaps ſhe was not ſo loth to 
be kiſſed as I fancied,'-—* By the gc- 
© count you give me, Sancho, ſaid- 
Don Quixote, I conclude the Princeſs 
© Banterina adores me: and, fince I 
© have choſen ber for the ſovereign 
© lady of my thoughts, I muſt now 
think of nothing hut performing ſuch 
© aQions as may be pleaſing to her; and, 
therefore, to begin, help me on with 
© theſs ribbands and this fearf. But 1 
© cannot tell, friend, whether you are dex 
* rrous enough to perform that fervice?? 
— O dear, yes, Sirl' replied Sancho; 
© L have been with che clerk of our pa- 
© riſ an hundred tines, on the, eve of 
Twelfth - Day, dreſſing; up the three 
kings; and we did. it fo rarely, that, 
* the next day, every body took them 
© for three bridegrooms. . I believe 
I muſt be diſarmed, ſaid Don Quix- 
ot; © for you can never tie on 
* ribbands over all myarmour.'—*Y ou. 
are in the tight, Sir, quoth tha ſquire; 
vyau had better be in your doublet and 
bitt. Don Quixote conſented, and 
laid akde all his armour; except his hel 
= n moos 
OR. the: {; ey in 80 TY 
dexterity, began — on 83 
ona by one; and the quantity being fo 
reat.. that he bad full ſcape to follow 
s genius, he was not at all ſparing, 
but beſtrung his maſter all aver from 
the nape of che neck to ibe very ancles; 
and, to compleat this ſingular adj uſt- 
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added to the whale. The knight, ſmit- 


ten like a ſecond Narciſſus, was charm - 
ed with his own figure and the ſquire, 


in admiration, eried out - Body o'me! 


© fine feathers make frac birds! Why 
c worſhip is now fit to ſit for your 
« picture: 1 Theſe ribbands look pe- 
* rijous comical; . and, far the ſcarf, it 
becomes you better than ever it did 
Peter John. "Fis a thouſand pities 
*, you. have not got his ſquare cap toe; 
© you would beat alh the lords of the 
coutt à pike's- length! — “ I marvel 
* at, your hmphcity!' ſaid, Don Quix- 
ote, Lou think, then, that Preſter 
John vas a prieſt, like out curate Pe- 
ter Peres? — Why, what was he 
then? anſwered Sancho. I hare 
often heard the barber Maſter Nicho- 
las talk of him; aud I would have 
laid my iſland he was a prieſt. No, 
my fon,” rephed Don Quazatez I 
vill inform you what he was. Ido not, 
indeed, ſo much wonder at your igno- 
rance on this head ; for many, much 
more learned than you, are ſo. I muſt 
confeſs biſtorians da not agree open 
it: but I will tell you their different 
opinions, and vou may adopt that 
which you mall judge the beſt- Some 
ſay that à great king of India bore 
the name of Prieſt John, or- Preſter 
John, as being deſcended from one 
Joannes Preſbyter, a. Net ian, who 
killed Coirem Cham, and uſurped the 
crown: others affirm, that Preſter 
John was a powerful Neſtorian king 
in Tartary, next to China, and that 
his ſubjects called him Jubanna, be- 
ing the name given to all the. princes 
of that empire. Same authors will 
have nit that the name Preſter | 
comes from the Perſian words Pyeſte 
«© Cham,” 6gnifying Chriſtian King; 
© that he was firſt alled Preſter Cham; 
© that is, King or Emperor of the 
© Chriſtians;, Cham ſignitying King or 
Emperor, and Preſte being the com- 
© mon name of the Baſtern Chriſtians, 
I remember alſ to have fomewhere-/ 
« read, that the Moguls; who: poſſeſs a 
« great part of India, have often taken 
© the name of Schah Gehan, figuifying 
© King: aof the Warld::..and you +ſee, 
Sancho, that the word Gehan, added 
© to their name, is not unlike that of 


Pypeſter John. Now, friend, 4 will 


tell you my opinion; in this matter. 


Ide verily belle ue the only-and rue 


* mult 
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* muſt inform you, leſt vou ſhould, 
like rhe greateſt part of the world, 
run into this error, that the name of 
Preſter John is very improperly given 
to the Emperar of: Abyflinid, art of 
Ethiopia: for, when Stephen de Ga- 
mu, governor of India for the King 
of- Portugal, entered the Red Sea, nd 
left ſome Portugueſe, under the com- 
mand of his brother Paul, with Pa- 
« vid King of Ethiopia, to help him to 
© drive the-Mahometans out of part of 
his dominions which they had poſ- 
< feffed themſelves of; neither of thoſe 
© two brothers ever gave an account 
that the faid Emperor of Ethiopia 
c as called Prefter John; which they 
<.would certainly have done, had it 
been his name. v2 27-7 TC 
The Knight of La Mancha might very 
well iraveſpared thisdiſſertation concern- 
ing Preſter John; and perhaps the reader 
would have been better pleaſed without 
it; but it muſt be charged upon the 
indiſoretion of Sancho, who was cer- 
tainly the cauſe of it: yet We cannot 
but admire Don Quixote's memory, 
ſince he could remember even to the 
very? barbarous names mentioned by 
thoſe authors who have written con- 


cerning Preſter John. The ſage Aliſolan 


was, however, very near omitting this 
tireſome diſcuſſion of his hero's; and 
aluredly he would never have inſerted 
it, had he not obſerved that many of 
the ſame kind had dropped from Be- 
nengeli: this gave our author an ill ex- 
ample. Our knight, having now cleared 
up to Sancho the meaning of Preſter 
John, proceeded in the following terms 


80, friend, now that I have ſatis fired 
your curioſity, pray liſten attentively 


to the advice Jam about to give 7-09, 
We are going into the imperial cham- 


no notice of her; leſt courtiers, who 
greatly as the archbanterer is obliged 


he would certainly treat me as the 
Emperor Matcehan did the Knight 
of the Three Images; and that“ is 


, Ss . a oe 2a ie. 


+ doubtlels the reaſon why the infanta 
recom mends ſccreſy to me in her let- 


ber, whither the emperor is hy this 
time come with all his court: take 
heed: you do not let fall any words 
that may diſoover my paſſion for the 
infantaz nay, you mult ſeem to take 
lable of his ſecret; Upon this, one of 
are ſharp and ſubtle, ſhould diſcover 
my love in your looks; for, in hort, 


to me, if he ſhould happen to be told 
that I am in love with his daughter, ' 


ter.“ Bot, pray, Sir, cried San; 
cho. hat was it the emperor you talk 
of did to the Knight of the Three 
Images? —“ He expelled him diſho. 
© nourably from his court,“ anſwered 
Don Quixote and we may expect ty 
receive the ſameaffront: but we thall 
prevent it} if veu take care to be az 
© difcreer as'T am. An 

The ſquire haying promiſed to imi. 
tate his maſter's diferetion, they both 
went into the hall where all the com. 
pany was aſſembled, impatiently ex. 
pecting Don Quixote; the abſurdity of 
whole dreſs was even beyond their ex. 
pettations. Having beſtowed infinite 
applautes on the elegance of the knight' 
fancy, they began next 40'banter bim 
on the motive of ſo extraordinary 2 
garb. How how, Sir Knight?“ quoth 
the archbanterer; = you have ſcarcely 


© fer foot in my court, and the ladies 


have alrealy'ovetwhelmed-you with 
© their favours. No mit Jeſs than 
*. your own could have prevailed ſo ra- 
* pidly. The mott gallant knights of 
© ancient times did not advance with 
ſuch expedition. I fhovid de glad 
to learn, ſaid the empreſs, which is 
the happy pxinceſs for whom Don 
Quixote ſighs; for his putting on thoſe 
* bbands; and that rich ſcarf, is a 
* /fure token that he repays the lady's 
© love ho ſent them. Why (houll 


you deſire: Madam} quoth- the em- 


peror, to know that fortunate fair. 
one? Would you do rhe knight of 
La Mancha any good offices with 
her? I would; Sir,“ replied Mer- 
ry-dameg I can aſſure you I would 
* ſpare no-patns: hat is it I could not 
do for that hero, after the obligations 
* the has laid on us?“ Don Quixote, in 
token of acknowledgment, returned a 
profound reverence to the empreſs; but 
avoided-ftzi&tty: every thing. that might 
tend to ſatisfy her curioſity; and, in 


ſpite of all their endeavours, the la- 


its could not wrelt from him a ſyl- 


them addreſſed her diſcourſe to Sancho, 
ſaying “ Well, friend, are you too 38 
< impenetrable as your maſter ? Is there 
no way to get the lady's name he is 
in love with, from you? —“ Not's 
word of it, anſwered Sancho; my 
maſter has for bid me telling of it, and 
that's enough? It is better to hold 
one's tongue, than ſay the thing that's 
wrong. 1 will not fo much as look 

| 6 upos 
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x the infanta, for fear any body 
x — ſee in my eyes that my maſter 
« loves her; and that my lord the em · 
x ſhould turn us out of the court. 
is blunder of his ſquire ſorely em- 
barrafled Don Quixote; but the arch- 
banterer, ing not to have taken 
notice of it, ſtarted n new diſcourſe, 
and began converſing on the ſubje& of 
ancient knight-errantry. Don N 
recovered by degrees aut of his diſor - 
der, and exerted his talent upon that 
ſubjet, Whilſt the ladies and gentle- 
men diverted themſelves in liſtening to 
the medley of gravity and extravagance 
which our knight diſplayed in this con, 
verſation, the damfel — took the 
ſquire aſide, and faid to him“ Signor 
© Sancho, are you pleaſed with the * 
« ſeat my miſtreſs made you? —“ No, 
by my troth!” anſwered he; Lwoul 
© rather have had an handful of ducats, 
© than thoſe broken bits of iron, which 
© have neither eroſs nor pile upon them. 
Well, then, friend, replied Laura, 
© let us make an exchange; give me 
your medals, and I will give you all 
© the ducats I had of your maſter, and 
« we ſhall be both pleaſed.—“ Faith, 
* with all my heart,” quoth Sancho: 
© and he is a ſon of a whore that does 
© not, ſtand to his bargain. —“ Nay, 
* I ſhall not go from my bargain,” 
ſaid ſhe; * for I ſhall never make a bet- 
© ter, Not that I yalue thoſe ruſty bite 
of braſs any more than you do; hut 
© becauſe 1 Lacs ſome that light a 
candle at noon-day, who will give me 
Dany rate for them.“ Heroupony tex 
ſtruck their bargain. -, The damſel 
aura, however, as, rs certain, 
did it only to rid her hands of Don 
Quixote's money,, which, ſhe did not 
care to keep upon the terms ſhe received 
u, though ſhe was but a mere waiting-. 
woman. It is true, the ducats being 
transferred to Sancho, the reſtitution 
s not over exadt; but that troſtx 
Rae had well deſerved them for hie 
fervxes. Our Arabian hiſtorian in this 
place informs us, that the company 
nt the remainder of the day enter - 


adventurers; but that, being willing to 
nx the pleaſures of. the country with 
their preſent paſtins, 


ining themſelves at the expence of our 
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CHAP.. XI. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE FARM- 
| HOUSE. 


- 


. - 


LL things bein 2 for the 
chace ra- the count, the 
whole company, excepting the Empreſs 
Merry-dame and the infanta, fallied 
forth from the caſtle after breakfaſt, to 
follow that diverſion, Don Quixote 
was mounted on Rozinante, and armed 
at all points, hoping to meet with ſome 
adventure. Sancho followed on Dap- 
ple, with the portmanteau behind him, 
and a wallet full of proviſions, as if he 
had been going a long journey. The 
ladies and gentlemen, being mu tg 
ed, ſoon left our adventurers in the 
rear; who, finding themſelves alone, 
ſtopped ſhort in a wood a quarter of a 
league from the caſtle. * Son Sancho, 
ſaid Don Quixote, I have a thought 
come into my head; I am of opi- 
© nion, we had beſt Lek adventures, 
© inſtead of hunting, I have a ſtrong 
« preſage that we ſhall this day meet 
© with ſomething extraordinary. 
© Content, Sir, anſwered the hires 
© for Rozinante and Dapple are quite 
© outof wind-with coming all this way 
© upon a trot. This ſort of hunting 
© does not a with- them. Let us 
rather walk gently; and when we 
have a mind to reſt, we may ſit down. 
© under a tree. God be praiſed! I have 
© a thouſand pretty bits in my wallet; 
e and there is. no feaſt like the beggars, 
© when they have put all their ſcraps 
together. — What a glutton thou 
« art!? ſaid Don Quixote, + What 
© need was there of bringing out pro- 
« 'yihons ? Did not you break faſt before 
you came from the emperor's palace? 
That I did,“ anſwered Sancho; 
„but the day is long, and a few bours 
© hence I ſhall be very ready to mum- 


© ble what I have in mx wallet. - But, 


© pray, Sir, which way muſt we go to 
Fiat ap tn adventures? — That muſt 


be left to  Rozinante's diſeretion, 


anſwered Don Quixote; be is a good, 
© guide; I believe he is endued with 
q 1 — underſtanding, as was no 
do, the ſteed of Rinaldo®,* This faid, 


preſen wy appointed a. | 
hunting match for the ollowing day. he gave his horſe the reins, who truck. 
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© fanta may ſee me again anon crowned 
with freſh glory! hat praiſes ſhall 
I not receive from the emperor and 
the empreſs! The ladies will be Joſt 
in admiration: but I fear leſt moſt of 
them, charmed with my prowels, 
ſhould ſend me paſſionate love-letters, 
and overburden me with favours ; 
I fear, I fay; for, ſhould this be the 
caſe, you may believe I will return 
their billets- doux without ſo much as 
reading them. This will neceſſarily 
«© tranſport them with rage, and then 
© they will never give over till they dil- 
© cover my love for the infanta. This 
* diſcovery will redonble their fury; 
© and thoſe jealous rivals, conſulting to- 
* gether, will, perhaps, ruin my repu- 
* tation with Banterina by their falſe 
« praftices,*—" Well, well,” cried San- 
cho, * ſo' much the better. That is 
© what I would be at. —“ Why fo 
much the better?“ anſwered Don 
Quixote. You do not conſider what 
< you ſay.*—* I beg your pardon for 
© that, replied the ſquire; * for if theſe 
« princeſſes put you out of the infanta's 
6 Fro, the infanta will turn you out 
of her palace; if the infanta turns 
e you out of her palace, you will never 
* ſee her again; if you never ſee her 
again, you will have your bellyfull of 
« vexation; if you have your bellyfull 
© of vexation, you will be as well 
« pleaſed as if you were a king; for then 
© you may go your and lament in the 
© wilderneſs. Did not you tell me hut 
* the other day, that it was a happineſs 
© for a knight not to be beloved by his, 
lady ?*—* I did not tell you that,“ 
replied Don Quixote: * it is always, 
more pleaſing to be beloved than to 

© hated. I told you, perhaps, that a 
nice knight finds a ſweet in the ſor- 
© rows of love: and that I yet hold to. 
« Nay, I muſt confeſs T ſhould be glad 
© if I had rivals, and that Banterina 
© might ſeem to be without partiality 
for either of us; for then ſhou}dI per- 
© form a thouſand famous exploits to 
gain the preference of them. How- 
ęver, though L have no Known rivals, 
yet our amours will nevertheleſs be af. 
65 firedly thwarted: for, I will not flat- 
ter myſelf; I cannot ſuppoſe that the 
« emperor and empreſs, however highly 
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into a path leading acroſs the wood to 
a farm-houſe belonging to the caſtle. 
Let us go, in God's name l cried the 
knight; * Heavens grant that the in- 


* they may eſteem me, will beſtow 
© their ſole heireſs on a plain knight; 
© and this obſtacle will furniſh ſuſicient 
© ſubje@for my lamentations. Butaz 
© all worldly things have an end, & 
© my ſufferings will not laſt always. 
© T ſhall, with Wige toil, win ulti. 
* mately the empire of Trebiſond; and 
© then the archbanterer of the Indies, 
« perceiving how honourable it muſt be 
© for him to be allied to me, will freel 
© conſent that Love and Hymen & 

© unite me to his daughter. Of ug 
© will come a ſon, who will in time be 
© the very model of Knights-errant; 
© his name ſhall be compoſed of both 
© our names, for we will call him Don 
© Quibanterin, in imitation of Don Be. 
© lianis and Floriſbella, who called 
© their ſon Don Belfloran.—“ Hang 
© me!” cried Sancho, if I would not 
give a groat, with all my heart, that 
© all this were come to paſs already! 
© But ſaying and doing are two things; 
« we are far enough from ſuch ſport; 
© and God knows whether ever I ſhall 
© livetoſee it?” 

This fort of talk held them acroſy 
the wood; and, when they were got 
through, Don Quixote efovin the 
farm-houſe, which was but a ſmall diſ. 
tance from them, began to view it very 
earneſtly, Then turning to his ſquire 
— Friend Sancho, quoth he, here 
is the ſtrangeſt adventure we could 
© ever have met with. The fortreſs 
© there before us is the work of two 
” enchanters. The wiſe Silfenus and 
* the wiſe Friſton, the mortal enemies 
© of Non Belianis, cavſed it to be built 
G formerly to ſecure Floriſbella, whom 
© they "bad ſtolen, There the on- 
“ fortunate princeſs was delivered of 
© Prioce Beldoran, whom I but nov 
© told you of. Do not you ſee a wo- 
man at the door, beating a child on 
© her lap?*—* Yes, Sir,“ ſaid Sancho; 
6 and, y the ſame token, ſhe is now 
* feeding it with pap,'—* Well,” a 
Don Quixote, * that child is Prince 
© Belfloran himſelf, who has been at 
© eaſt theſe fifty, years Juſt in the ſam? 
© condition you now ſee him.”—* Saints 
and fathers!” exclaimed Sanchy 
© what is it you tell me? 1s it polible 
© that little child ſnould have been the 
© fifty years in it's {waddling-clouts? 
—* Nothing fo ſure,“ anfwered 'tt 
knight: * that woman is #witch, who 
* by the a ada 
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r flops the courſe of nature, and keeps 
« that prince in an eternal infancy, be- 
t eauſe it is foretold that he will one 
day exceed his father in valour; and 
« that witch, Who is an enemy to the 
«© houſe of Greece, hinders his growth, 
« that he may never make good the pre- 
dict ion. Bur Heaven has certainly 
«© brought me hither to put a ſtop to 
ractice. I will 

6 attempt to reſcue Belficran; 1 will 
© eſpoule the intereſt of the houſe of 
« Greece; the glory of knight-errantry 
© calls upon me to try ſuch a noble 
« adventure; all thoſe monſters I ſee at 
« the gate of the fortreſs do not in the 
© leaſt deter me from my purpoſe.” 
Sancho gazed with all the eyes he had, 
and did all he could to diſcover the 
nded monſters; but, being unable 

to deſcry them, he ſaid to his maſter— 
« For my part, Ican ſee nothing about 
© that farm-houſe but three goats, and 
« a few turkeys, ſcratching upon the 
«© dunghill.*——* Thoſe you call goats,” 
anſwered Don Quixote, are ferocious 
© bears; and your turkeys are the moſt 
« dreadful griffins enchanters ever made 
© uſe of to guard the entrance of their 
caſtles.— Since you ſay it, I be- 
© hieve it,“ replied Sancho; for you, 
© being dubbed a knighr-errant, can 
© ſee all that is, and all that is not; 
© whereas, for my part, I proteſt 1 ſee 
© nothing at preſent but the witch and 
© the little child fifty years old eating 
© it's pap. But, marry Sir! let him 
0 play that knows the game, ſay I! 
© If you are ſure of what you tell me, 
© even down with thoſe griffins: I 
© have a ſtrong fancy they may be diſ- 
© patched wi | 
* do not fly away. — Hold a little, 
© fon,” quoth Don Quixote; I muſt 
© firſt offer up a prayer to that ſove- 
* reign lady of my heart, beſceching 
© her to give me — for this ad- 
venture; Which is ſo perilous, that I 
*. can never finiſh it without the particu- 
lar aſſiſtance of that peerleſs infanta.” 
A be thus ſpoke, the amorous knight 
rew a deep ſigh from the bottom of 
his breaſt, wt accoſted Banterina in 
theſe Verde O thou wonder of na- 
ture! 


© never be brough 


4 


* 
Lade world fee, by your taking part 


0 


— 


a blow or two, if they 


rinceſs, whoſe beauty ſhall 

ught, into compariſon. 
© whilt 1 have Fach vouchſafe to fa 
' Your me in this firſt adventure I am 
about to attempt under your banner ! 
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* with me, that a knight, ſtrengthened 
* by your divine favour, is not to be 
overcome! Here he broke off, for 
he perceived an object (ally out of the 
farm, which took up all his attention, 
It was a young fellow in a fuſtian cap 
and waiftcoatz he was mounted on a 
black mule, and had a. ſack of corn 
under him. Sancho, ſaid Don Quix- 
ote, do not you. lee that dreadful mon- 
© ſter coming towards us ?'— Nay, 
© Sir, anſwered Sancho, * as for him, 
I cannot agree with you. That i 

certainly no monſter, ., Though f 
were a thouſand times worſe enchant- 
ed than I am, I would lay a wa 

that that is a young fellow carrying 
corn to the mill to grind,'—* An il- 
luſion, friend; a mere illuſionl' re- 
lied Don Quixote: I aſſure aq 
is a Centaur, a monſter, half man a 

half horſe. He comes forward to 
fight us, fancying he can eaſily over» 
come us, and carry us into the fort- 
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many ages; but he ſhall ſoon fall by 
the ſtrength of my blows. Be not, 
therefore, afraid of his diſmal ſhape 
and aſpect; but let my preſence en- 
courage you. — Nay, faith, Sir,“ 
uoth Sancho, I am not afraid at all, 
© I am not afraid either of the bears or 
the griffins; nor do I fland any more 
© in awe of them, than if they were 
goats and turkeys.” | | 

y this time the Centaur drew near, 
thinking to have continued his progreſs 
without moleſtation; when Don Quix - 
ote, reſolved upon his deſtruction, made 
at him with couched lance. The young 
man, who had only a ſwitch in his 
hand, not ſeeing fit to ſtand the brunt 
of ſo formidable an aſſailant, turned 
ſhort about, and fled back towards the 
farm-houſe with the utmoſt expedition, 
The knight inſtantly purſued; but be- 
ing unable to N him, let looſe 
the torrent of his rage upon the goats; 
and, drawing his ſword, preſently put 
two of them to flight, and ſorely wound- 
ed the third. He next encountered the 
turkignz but they fled with terror. be- 
re him. 


his ſword; a 
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giving his lance to San- 


cho, he made up without loſs of time 


» - 


to the woman; who, not knowing what 

to think of this adventure, was run 

ning into the houſe with her child, and 

the ſaucepan of der in her hand. Don 
2 


ixote arreſted the ld 
Quixote * na — 


Upon this our hero ſheathed 


reſs, there to keep us enchanted for. | 


- 
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and endeayoured to take away her 
child: ſhe ſcreamed and ſtruggled; 
and, reſolving to make the beſt defence 
in her power, brandiſhed her ſaucepan; 
and, beſtowing a weighty blow with. it 
upon the head of the Knight, nearly 
ſuffocated him with the flummery. Don 
uixote, however, quitted not his hold; 
and Heaven, at that time, favouring the 
houſe of Greece, he at length got pot: 
ſeſſion of the ſon of Don Belianis. This 
precious charge he inftamly delivered 
to his ſquire; which was ſcarcely done 
before they d the Centaur advan- 
cing again on foot,, with two other 
oun Fellows belonging to the farm 

all of them armed with long ſtaves, an 

followed by their maſtiff dogs; whoſe 
dreadful barkings, aided by the cries of 
the woman, made the neighbouring 
country reſound, As ſoon as ever San- 
cho eſpied them; he could not but call 
to mind the diſmal adventire of the 
melon-ground; and though he had re- 
mained unterrified either by the bears 
or the griffins, his heart now began to 
quake with apprehenſion, Don Quix- 
ote, on the other hand, reſolving to 
maintain poſſeſſion of his prey, un- 
theathed his ſword, and oppoſed him- 
ſelf to them as undauntedly as the va- 
liant ſon of Priamdid to the two Ajaxes, 
when they advanced to wreſt from him 
the body of Patroclus. The young men 
of the farm were in a deadly fury; their 


eyes flaſhed fire; nay, there is a certain 


Greek author heſitates not to affirm, 
that the blood-thirſty god of war was 
himſelf preſent, and urged them to the 
fight, Now, too, had the Deſtinies ſeiz- 


ed the fatal ſciſſars, and with mercileſs 
hands were about to cut the vital 


threads of the combatants z when, as 
good fortune would have it, Heaven 
was pleaſed to interpoſe, and prevent 
the effuſion of blood; for the chace 
happening to take a turn that way, 
the preſence of the count ſoon appeaſed 
the Centaur and his companions, and 
pacified the clamours of the woman. 
dencho, joyful as a pilot who has juſt 
eſcaped ſome dangerous rock, bawled 
out, as loud as ever he was able Wel. 
come! heartily welcome, gentlemen! 

In good faith, you are come as op- 
portunely as Eaſter does after Lent! 

Had it not been for you, thoſe three 
- wags there would have handled us 
very roughly. —“ But, why do you 
lake away that child, Sancho!“ ſaid 


— 
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the emperor. To wean him, Mr. 
© Archbanterer;” anſwered the ſquire. 
© Is it not a ſhame be has thriven no 
© hetter, and has been. at nurſe theſe 
« fifty years?* The ladies and gentle. 
men eaſily gueſſed, by theſe words, that 
ſome new whim had ſtruck the knight's 
icranium; and not being able ta 
ook. on him without laughing, they 
aſked him who had daubed his face 
filthily, He anſwered, very gravely, 
that it was a witch; and proceeled to 
relate to them the whole ſtory of Prince 
Belfloran, and how he had finiſhed the 
adventure of his deliverance, V 
fain would he have fallen upon the 
young men of the farm; proteſting that 
they were villains unworthy of longer 
exiſtence: but Don Alvaro and Don 
Carlos at length pacified him, and per. 
ſuaded him to put up his ſword; al. 
ledging that, ſince they ſurrendered up- 
on diſcretion, they ought to have good 
quarter given them. 
Indeed, Don Quixote, ſaid the 
archbanterer, * ſo the thing ſhould be; 
Rand you ought to reſt ſatisfied with 
* having reſcued the heir of the houſe 
of Greece: all that remains, is to get 
© him a better nurſe, that he may grow 
c _ and be ſoon in a condition to 
© fulfil the great decrees of fate. 
©. Leave that to me, quoth the count; 
© I ſhall take a pleaſure in performing 
© it, as being ſo entirely devoted to the 
© Emperor Trebatius, whom I love and 
© honour as my friend and brother. in- 
law.“ This ſaid; he took the child 
from the ſquire, who ill held it, and 
LE a, Fes; fog it to the farmer's 
wife. The ladies and gentlemen then 
returned to the caſtle, very ſufficiently 
diverting themſelyes both with the ad- 


venture and the adventurers, 


CHAP. XII, 


THE CONTINUATION OF THE 4 
MOURS OF DON QUIXOTE 4 
THE INFANTA BANTERINA. 


UR Knight's viſage was ſtill en- 

riched with a conſiderable portion 
of the cataplaſm, when he upper 
before the empreſs and the ifffants. 
* Princeſſes,” ſaid the archbanterer, 41 
* muſt inform you that the matchleſs 
© Don Quixote has this day gained 34 
important a victory as that of yeſter- 
day.. Sir, anſwered Bantenns 
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in a tone that marked how ſenſibly the 
took part in her champion's glory, 
« we can gueſs, by the noble dew which 
« covers his ceuntenance, that he has 
« performed ſome glorious exploit; and 
« the emprefs and I ſhould be very glad 
© to know the particulars of it. The 
emperor having /tisfied their cutioſity, 
they beſtowed abuudapce of praiſes on 
Don Quixote, wiped his face thens- 
ſelves with napkins, diſarmed him 
amid ſt the ſound of divers inſtruments, 
arrayed him. m a blue ſanin night- 
gown and capʒ and, leading him in that 
garb to the ſupper · room, ſeated him at 
table between them. After ſupper there 
was a ball: the emperor and empteſs 
began it by dancing à pavane; Don 
uixote and Bantenna followed with 
a ſaraband;. and, though the honeſt 
gentleman had never learned to dance, 
was he ſatisfied that he equine 
Limfelf excellently, as being perſuaded 
the order of knighthood neceſſarily con- 
ferred on it's poſſeſſor every poſſible 
ſpecies of perfection. The ladies and 
gentlemen danced, in their turns, till it 
was time to go to reſt: then the em- 
peror diſmiſſed them all, and every one 
retired to his chamber. 

As ſoon as the Knight of La Man- 
cha had ſhut himfelf up in his apart- 
ment, he began to revolve in his mind 
the honours conferred vpon him by the 
empreſs and the infanta; and he had 
already heated his imagination with a 
thouſand faſcinating images, when on 
a ſudden he heard a noiſe, which arouzed 
bim from his reverie. He could very 
plainly diſtinguiſh that ſome. rſon Was 
cratching at his door; and he imme - 
diately conjettured it muſt be one of 
the ladies of the court, who, being 
ſmitten with his perſon, and no longer 
able to controul her amorous paſſion, 
had taken this method of diſcoverin 
herſelf to him: he prepared himſelf, 
therefore, to at the Ad pow and his 


| ſcrupulous fidelity had already deſtined 


that unhappy fair-one a ſacrifice to bis 
princeſs, when he perceived bis viſitor 


was the infanta herſelf.. A felicity ſa. © 


onlooked for had well nigh killed him 
with joy. 0 glory of mortals!“ ex- 
claimkd he in rapture; '* Sovereign lady 
* of the univerfe! Light which diſpel. 
* leſt the gloom of my ſov1 | Is it poſ- 
# fible that you ſhould come in ſearch 
* of me? Can mortal man be capable 
f lach an honour? Dol dream, or am 
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© I awake? In ſhort, dear princeſs, is it 
you I behold?” Banterina,leaningin a 
melancholy poſture on her damſel Laura, 
entered the chamber without anſweri 
a word; and aching near to * 
knight, caſt on him a look of Janguith- 
ment, and burſt inſtantly into ſobb) 
and tears. Don Quixote.” Pere as 
this piteous prelude, beſought moſt 
earneſtly that ſhe would acquaint him 
with the cauſe of her diſtreſs, Three 
ſeveral times ſhe difparted her fair jaws 
for utterance; and thrice the word died 
upon her lips: the immenſhity of afflic- 
tion at length utterly overwhelmed her, 
and ſhe ſunk ſenſeleſs into her damſel's 
arms. Tbe compaſſionate Lanta, who 
was well acquainted with the cauſe of 
theſe ſorrows and ſwaonings, could 
now no longer contain herſelf, * Alas! 
poor infamta!* exclaimed ſhe, more 
© unfortunate than afl thoſe mentioned 
in the difmal books of chivalry, how 
happy ſhould I think you, could you 
« die this moment! For, if you hve, T 
6 erl. your days will be full, of 
„ bitterneſs!* Don Quixote, touched 
to the heart by bis miſtteſs's ſorrow, 
did eyery thing in his power. to ſolace 
herz and Laura ſpared no pains. Good 
fortune decreed they ſhould not loſe 
their labour; the princels. came to hers 
ſelf; and the knight,then accoſting her, 
faid—* Moſt beautiful and afflicted 
« princeſs, acquzint me, I conjure you, 
© with the cauſe of your weeping, and 
of that terrifying ſwoon which pierges 
© my very heart! Theſe words he ut- 
tered in an actent ſo woeful, that it re+ 
newed Banterina's grief, Laura, wrung 
with compaſſion to ſee her miſtreſs in 
ſuch deplorable pegs hereupon (aid to 
her Ceaſe, dear Madam; ceaſe thus 
©ervelly to torment yourſelf! Why do 
G you put a reſtraint ppon yourſelf be- 
© fore Don Quixote, who adores and 
loves you ſo entirely? Break that in- 
human ſilence; or give, me leave to 
© ſpeak for yo.. “ Well, then, Lau- 
ra, my dear Laura!“ anfwered the 
princeſs, with a languithing voice, * do 
you acquaint Don, Quixote with the 
* misfortune that threatens, me; for 1 
© have not ſtrength enough to tell it 


him. —“ Sir Knight, ſaid the dam- 


ſel, I will tell.you the Whole matter 
c in two words. The emperor has juſt 
© now told my miſtreſs that he deſigns 
to marry her, out of hand, to his neigh - 
„ bour the Great Mogul's ſong an fon 
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© this effeRt he will ſet out, eight days 
© hence, to return into Aſia,*' —* See 
© there!* cried the princeſs, burſting 
into tears again; * ſee there the ſource 
© of my deſperation! I had rather die 
© than marry the Great Mogul's fon !* 
—< Beauteous infanta! quoth Don 
Quixote, I conjure you, temper your 
« grief! Heaven is too juſt to permit 
© that you ſhould be given up to a 
© prince you hate!“ It is very true, 
q Madam,” cried Laura; and you 
© ſhould rather think of preventing the 
© miſchief, than thus to indulge your 
© forrow.'—* Alas! anſwered Bante- 
rina, which way can I prevent it? 
How prevent it?“ replied Laura. 
Love will ſhew you the way. Vou 
© need but leave your parents, and go 
* range about the world with Don 
Quixote. —* You do not conſider 
© what you fay, Laura,” anſwered the 
princeſs. * What! would you adviſe 
© me to ſuffer myſelf to be ſtolen away?” 
— Out upon it, Madam!" replied 
Laura; you put an ill conſtruftion 
© upon my words, In the language of 
© chivalry, excurſions of this fort are 
© not ſtiled ſtealings away, they are 
merely making a ſally: and ths beſt 
© of it is, that, among you infantas, 
« ſuch flips are no damage to your re- 
« putation. Take my advice, Wan 
6 ſet us even follow the Knight of La 
Mancha whereſoever he pleaſes to 
carry vs. Lord, what a vleafant life 
« we Gall lead! We ſhall be all day, 
* from morning till night, upon the 
* road ſeeking adventures; and at 
© night we ſhall lie in the woods. Is 
© not that a pleaſant way of living? 
What wonder that ancient princeſſes 
© took ſuch delight in it! Madam, 
ſaid Don Quixote, 500 truſty Laura 
© gives you good advice. Since you 
© entertain ſuch averſion for the Mo- 
« -ul's ſon, fly from that violence 
E y 
* which is offered to your inclinations; 
£ entruſt yourſelf to my protection 
„and let us travel through the world 
together. If you admit me for your 
© kyight, my future exploits will, per- 
# haps, prove to you that I am not 
* unworthy of the honour.*'—* Oh, 
knight!“ anſwered the princeſs, ſigh- 
ing, bow hard a matter is it to deny 
« you? I find I ſhall inevitably accept 
of your propoſal; for I perceive no- 
thing but honour, duty, and virtue, 


„to oppoſe it. O ye great gods, if - 
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1 * would not have had me make! 
* falſe ſtep, you ought not to have 
© made me a maident'—* Then, Ma. 
dam, ſaid Laura, you are reſolved 
* togo along with Don r 
* am, good girl,“ replied Banterina; 
© but let us be gone quickly to prevent 
© ſecond thoughts; ; am apt to 
© be troubles with a ſcurvy modeſty if 
© I conſider,*and ſometimes my con. 
© ſcience checks me. I muſt confeſs l 
* am ſomewhat baſhful for a court. 
© lady.* The princeſs having thug 
given her conſent, it was agreed among 
them that they would fet out the next 
night, as ſoon as the emperor and em. 
preſs were withdrawn to their apart. 
ments. In pledge hereof, the princeſs 
extending one of her tawny paws to. 
wards the lips of Don, Quixote, the 
Light amorouſly ſmothered it with 
kiſſes; after which, ſhe immediately 
withdrew with Lavra, to give the arch. 
banterer and his company an account 
of this new ſcene, © N 


CHAP. XIV. 


HOW DON QUIXOTE AND HIS SQUIRE 
MET A DAMSEL, AS THEY WENT 
OUT A HUNTING, AND WHAT 
PASSED BETWIXT THEM, 


25 next morning, all the com- 
pany betook themſelves again to 
the diverſion of the chace; and the 
ſwiftneſs of Rozinante and Dapple be- 
ing very little improved ſince their for- 
mer expedition, Pon „8 and his 
ſquire were ſoon left in the lurch as be- 
fore. The knight was not much diſ- 
pleaſed at this circumſtance, as he want- 
ed to converſe with Sancho, which he 
had not done for ſome time. * My 
friend Sancho, ſaid he, I am over» 
6 joyed I can diſcourſe with you; T 
© have a great deal to communicate. 
* Are you not amazed at the honours 
I havereceived at this court? Yes, 
Sir,” anſwered. the ſquire; * and I 
am aſhamed for you, when I think of 
it. Laſt night, when I ſaw you at 
table by the empreſs, by my troth! I 
was like maſter Peter's parrot; I ſaid 
nothing, but I thought the more. — 
Why, what could you think?“ au. 
ſwered Don Quixote, * Sir,' replied 
Sancho, it is no hard matter to gueſt 


at that, Methinks you, W. — 


* 
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« but 2 coun ntleman, ſhould not 
« fit, cheek 90 pole, by the empreſs, 
« who is a, topping princeſs.— I 
© grant,” replied Don Quixote, * that 
my extraction is infinitely inferior to 
bers; but you muſt underſtand, friend, 
« that knights-errant, of a certain de- 
© oreeof reputation, are equal tocrown- 
© ed heads, as appears by the books of 
© chivalry, which teſtify this truth; 
and therefore you ovght not to won- 
der at ſeeing me fit by an empreſs: 
«© but what you ought to be ſurprized 
© at is that particular regard, and thoſe 
« ſpecial marks of diſtinftion, which 
« all perſons beſtow on me. I muſt 
, confeſs I am almoſt confounded at 
© ſuch accumulated honours; and yet, 
© flattering as theſe are to me, I am 
© infinitely leſs affected by them than 
« by the kind regard of Banterina: 
that peerleſs infanta loves, or rather 
© adores me. This to me is incon- 
« ceivable : ſhe came laſt night to my 
© chamber, to acquaint me that her fa- 
© ther deſigns marrying her to the 
© Great Mogul's ſon, Had you ſeen 
© her, my Fila, her ſorrow would 
© have grieved you to the heart, She 
© had like to have died in her dainſel 
© Laura's arms: in mort, the flame the 
© cheriſhes for me cauſes her to behold 
© this intended marriage as an affliction 
© fo terrifying, that, in order to ſhun 
© it, and preſerve herſelf entirely for 
my love, ſhe has reſolved to forſake 
© her father's court, and follow me 
* whereſoever I will carry her; and we 
© have agreed to be gone privately this 
very night,'—" Ir is very well done, 
Sir,“ cried Sancho; but then we 
* muſt take Mrs, Laura with us, to6, 
for (ke is a very genteel damſel.— 
Signor Squire, anſwered Don Quix- 
ote, ſmiling, * methinks the damſel 
Laura has found a place in your 
© heart, In good truth, my ſon, you 
* are catched in love's net! and, to 
prove what I ſay, I will now er 
* you what you feel within yourſelf. 
ls it not true, that you often think on 
* thatdamſel ? and that you are pleaſed 
© when you think of ber“ — Ves, 
© faith!” quoth Sancho; I think of 
her every moment; and I do not 


know for what, but I am mightily 


* Pleaſed,” — * Canfeſs,”  faid Don 
Wixote, « that you long to ſee her. 
* Again; and that you could wiſh we 


ee back zt the caſtle," God 


* 
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* bleſs me, Sir!' replied Sancho, * how 
© can, you gueſs at all that without m 
© telling you! Hang me, nothing ſo 
true! Iam mad tobe at the caftle 
© again; and I, Who never uſed to be 
* weary of ſitting, upon my aſs, am 
© now as uneaſy as a whore at a' ſer- 
mon. —“ Do not wonder at my div- 
© ing into your ſecrets,” ſaid the knight, 
ſighing; I am but too well _ in 
6 hols matters! But, to fay the truth, 
© I can never ſufficiently admire the 
power of Love: no heart is proof a- 
© gainſt his arrows, ſince he has wound - 
© ed yours. Spread open thy ſoul, my 
ſon! ſpread open thy ſoul to joy! and 
thank thy fortunate ſtars which enti- 
tle thee to the moſt delicious ex - 
tions. The damſel Laura will bear 
her miſtreſs company; and your ra- 
© viſhed eyes ſhall daily behold the ob. 
c jeR of their love."—* But, Sir,“ faid 
Sancho, may not I carry her away 
© into my ifland without ceremony? 
Can any body have any thing to ſay 
© to it? Have not governors always 
© ſome damſel in their caſtles for their 
© houſekeeper?* 
Don Quixote was about ſolving this 
caſe of conſcience, and, perhaps, in fa- 
vour of Sancho, when a damſel ſud- 
denly appearivg before them, broke off 
theirdiſcourſe;and, by her air and , 
drew their attention upon herſelf. She 
was mounted on a white palfrey, and 
held in her hand a large umbrella of 
roſe-coloured taffety, bordered with a 
rich ſilver lace, Her cloaths were of a 
white damaſk, embroidered with flow- 
ers of gold, and aveil of white ſattia 
covered her face. She advanced di- 
realy towards our adventurers, wha 
thought they had not eyes enough ta 
look at her; and when ſhe came near 
them, ſhe threw aſide her white veil, 
and diſcovered the face of a woman at 
leaſt threeſcore years of age. Don 
Quixote, however, did not fail miſtak+ 
ing her for ſome princeſs ſtill in her 
teens, who had been ſtolen from her 
arents by ſome falſe knight, and then, 
baſely forſaken. This fancy poſſeſſing 
his brain, he bowed down to the very 
pummel of his ſaddle; and, ſaluting 
the lady in the moſt reſpectful manner, 
{aid to her“ Charming infanta, you 
© have doubtleſs juſt cauſe to * 
«© of fortune, fince we ſee you thus 
© travel without any, guard or retinye. 


© What knight, I; marvel, ny 
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of that raviſhing beauty with which 
* you are ſo ſupet-eminently gifted 
© and in contempt of thoſe repeated 
* yows he had made to you; could 
© come to the baſe reſolution of leay- 
© ing you forlorn? Acquaint me, 1 


© beſeech you, with the diſmal ſtory of 


© your misfortunes; you cannot reveal 
© them to a knight more entirely de- 
© yoted to the ſervice of ladies than I 
am. — Sir Knight,” anſwered the 
damſel, I perceive, by your noble 
© mien and air, that the beauteous ſex 
© never implored your aſſiſtance in vain: 
© I beg of you, therefore, to grant me 
a boon.'—* I will grant you an hun- 
e dried thouſand,” replied Don Quix- 
ote: © ſpeak boldly, adorable princeſs! 
© What is it you require of me?*—* I 
© am no princeſs," quoth ſhe; I am 
© but a ſervant; and am thankful for 
© that, ſince I can be no better: but 
© the boon I atk of you is for an infanta 
* whom I ſerve, who is ane of the moſt 
* accompliſhed princeſſes in the world; 
© you can never employ your ſword 
© more gloriouſly than in her behalf.” 
— Command me, anſwered Don 

uixote; explain yourſelf, What 
© 1s the matter in hand?“ The matter 
© is,” replied the damſel, to chaſtiſe 
© a knight who has proved falſe to my 
© miſtreſs.*—+ Charming maiden,” in- 
terrupted Don L « I will un- 
« dertake that with all my heart: you 
© need only name the traitor who could 
© be guilty of an act ſo infamous,'— 
„Ah, Sir!* exclaimed the damſel, 
© how happy am I to have met with 
you! The avengement of my miltreſs 
cannot be entruſted to a better hand, 
* Nevertheleſs, I muſt not deceive you: 
© however greatly I confide in your 
© courage, I cannot avoid quaking for 
*'the event: for, to be brief, I bring 
© you into an extraordinary danger; 
you are to engage a knight who makes 
C the whole globe re-echo with his at- 
© chievements, and ſeems to lead about 
Victory by the hem of her garment.” 
— When he has overcome me,” an- 
ſwered Don Quixote, I ſhall think 
© him invincible. I am impatient to 
© try my ſtrength with him! Tell me 
© his name quickly, and where I may 
© meet with him.*—* Sir,” replied the 
damſel, IJ am told he is in this coun- 
© try; and I will, in a few words, tell 
© you his name and bis ſtory, That 
* changeling, that ingrate, that felo- 
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© nious man, is called Don Quixote d. 
4 la Mancha; and the unhappy Prin, 
* ceſs he has wronged is Dulcinea del 
© Tobofo. This perfidious knight, 
* after having choſen her as his lady; 
© after offering up his vows to her in 3 
© thouſand adventures, which he could 
© never have finiſhed without the help 
of her peerleſs beauty, faithleſs and 
* baſe as he is! hath undeſervedly for. 
© faken her, and is fallen in love with 
© fat Amazon queen, the refuſe of 
© Prince Hiperborean and of the ſcho- 
* lars at Alcala. You change coun. 
* tenance, Sir Knight,” added the dam- 
ſe!;.* I perceive the account of this dif. 
* loyalty diſpleaſes you; your gene. 
rous heart riſes at ſo baſe an action; 
© and * could wiſh you had already 
© freed the earth from that execrable 


© monſter: but let nothing ſtay you; 


make haſte to ſeek him out, and ſhed 
© his blood in recompenſe for his per. 
jury.“ This diſcourſe, as may well 
be imagined, ſtrangely troubled and 
annoyed the Knight of La Mancha: 
perceiving, however, that the damſel 
expected his anſwer, he ſpoke to her at 
follows. * Truſty e of the 
© Princeſs Dulcinea, I am too much an 
enemy to diſſimulation to conceal the 
© tiuth from you. I muſt, then, avow 
myſelf to be that deplorable knight- 
* errant, whoſe death you require at 
my hands! you have before you the 
© unfortunate Don Quixote de la Man- 
© cha.'—* Who? you! exclaimed the 
damſel, with an air of aſtoniſhment. 
© Are you that traitor my miſtreſs 
© complains of? Nay, then, I find 
© there is no truſting to phyſiognomy !' 
lam more unfortunate than guilty,” 
anſwered Don 1 I take Hea- 
ven to witneſs, that I had ſtill been the 
Infanta Dulcinea's true knight, had 
© not the hated me; but I could no 
© longer withſtand her unworthy con- 
© tempt of my love. —“7 She neither 
* deſpiſed nor hated you, replied the 
damſel; © and it was only her nice ho- 
* nour that made her miſuſe you. She 
* was willing to make trial of your con- 
© ſtancy before ſhe would reward it; 
© but underſtanding, by the voice of 
* fame, that you were in love with ano- 
© ther lady, he ſent me immediately to 
" acquaint you that ſhe will never ſee 
© you more; and that ſhe forbids you, 
in future, from ever ſetting your foot 
in La Mancha, This is what I am 

« ordered 


we” 
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© ordered to tell you on her part, and down, ſaid to him—* Cheer up, Sir 


de this is what I muſt tell you on my Knight of the Cupids! What! will 
rin. « own. Do not think, falſe Knight, * you be troubled at the words of a 
del « that Heaven will ſuffer you to go un- *'gipley?'—"O myſon!'cyed DonQuix- 
bt, « puniſhed, It would no longer be ote, N hear what ſhe ſaid? How 
dy; juſt, ſhould it forbear to puniſh the wretched am I! But, alas! I deſerve 
na « wrong you have dune to the moſt * it. She ſaid her miſtreſs did not de- 
vid « beautiful of it's works. May the * ſpiſe me; nay, ſhe did not even hate 
el « enchanters your enemies mar the ſuc- * me: and I, too ready to take a re- 
ind « ceis of all your undeitakings! May * pulſe, broke that glorious chain; 
or- « they blot out of the memory of man * and, through my impatience, loſt the 
ith « all the glory you have acquired! May * love of an adorable princeſs, Alas! 
of « they perſuzcde all future generations, © poor cowardly knight, who halt no 
Wwe « that the dreadful Bramarbas you * courage but in the field of battle! 
2 overcame was wothing but a giant of ©* Your conſtancy ought not to have 
by « paſteboard! Aud may they make po- * yielded to the rigour and diſdain of 
if- « jterity look upon all your heroick ac- * that matchleſs princeſs. Return to 
Its «© tions as ridiculous and fooliſh! “ your firſt chain, Run! Fly! Go 
n; « Theſe are the curſes I beftow on you, * ſwear to that lovely enemy that you 
dy « inconſtant Don Quixote! And, that * will, for the future, only live for 
le « your {quire, ho has a ſhare in your * her! But I forget ſhe has prohibited 
j chanęe, may not blame me for for- * me from appearing in her preſence. 
ed « getting him, may he every day meet * Shall I then provoke her juſtindigna- 
7 « with Vangueſtans to drub his ſides, * tion by my diſobedience? No; it is 
ll « or with galley. flaves to pelt him with “ enough that I reſtore to her the ſove- 
d © brick hatsl'— Aud may von, Ma- * reignty over my ſoul. She will not 
1 « dam Spitvenom!“ interrupied Sancho, „long remain unapprized that I have 
l angrily, fall into the next cart-rut “ returned to my duty: Fame will take 
$ © with your palſrey, and break your “ care to inform her of it. Let the 
e « ſtrumpet's neck for ĩoul— What the * Princeſs Dulcinea reign in my heart, 
, devil ails hen: And what have I then! May ſhe reipn there for ever! 
a © done to her, that ſhe ſhould. wiſh me * But what do I ſay? Senſelefs man! 
i © ſo much harm ?* The damſel, not * Shall I forſake the daughter cf the 
: regarding our fſquire's replication, * Archbanterer, of the Indies? Can I, 
. turned her horſe's head about iu an in- in honour, do this, after what ſhe 
; ſtant, and whipped him on ſo briſkly, has done for me ? Jultly as ſhe will 
| that Don Quixote and Sancho ſoon loſt * be incenſed -at the ingratitude with 
| ſight of her. | Which I recompenle her bounties, 
« will not this princeſs have greater 
| © reaſon to deteſt ime than even Dulci- 
CHAP. XV. \* nea? O, ye gracious powers! how 
| | © ſhall T acquit myſelf of this perplex- 
now STRANGELY DON QUIXOTE iy without detriment to my honous? 
WAS PERPLEXED: WHENLDULC1- I cannot be true to Dulcinea without 
NEA'S DAMSEL WAS GONEgWHAT being falſe to Banterina. What a 
INWARD' STRUGGLES HE FELT, $ heavy burden is honour! Whichſo- 
AND THE HAPPY RESOLUTION + © ever way I turn me, I ſee my memory 
HE CAME TO AT LAST. * + blaſted and my name covered with 
| © ignominy. But, the time is mort; 
HE Knight of La Mancha, lean- * the Infanta of the Indies preſſes to 
ing penſively on the puinmel of be 675 with me this night. What 
his ſaddle, found himſelf he prey to * ſhall I do? Heaven inſpire me what 

4 


a thouſand melancholy reflections, and ,* courleto follow | 

knew not what. meaſure to fix upon. Here Don/Quixote pauſed a while, 

Sometimes he had a. mind to follow deliberating on the means of extricating 

Dulcinea's damſel; and then again he himſelf from this thorny dilemma with- 

was witheld by the force of his-new out breach of his honour. At length, 

paſſion, Sancho, ſceing him thus caſt he ſuddenly urns, to his quirk, __ 
IS. ; 1} 


— 
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ſaid——* Bleſſed be my favouring ſtars, 
© ſon Sancho; I am now no longer du- 
© bious! I know what J am to follow. 
J remember what the Knight of the 
© Sun did in the like circumſtances, 
© and I will imitate his example. — 
© What good was it he did?“ cried 
Sancho. * I will tell you,” anſwered 
Don Quixote, * He was upon the 
© point of marrying Landabrides, when 
C bis firſt miſtreſs Claridiana ſent her 
« damſel Arcania to him to vpbraid 
© him with inconſtancy. He was fo 
© touched with what ſhe ſaid, that he 
immediately left the Emperor Ali- 
«© cander's court, and retired to a de- 
* ſart, reſolving there to die for grief.” 
— Out upon it, Sir,' cried Sancho; 
what a beaſtly reſolution was that! 
Heaven forbid you ſhould ever do 
the like !'—* You do not know what 
you ſay,' replied Don Quixote. Can 
I do better than tread in the ſteps of 
ſuch a renowned knight? T muſt imi- 
tate him, my friend; and, ſurrender- 
ing myſelf accordingly to the impulſe 
of a juſt repentance, I this moment 
baniſh Banterina from my heart and 
my memory; and will now remove at 
a diftance from the court, to finiſh 
the fad courſe of my miſerable life 
in ſome iolitary wilderneſs.* The 
ſquire, utterly averſe to ſo prepoſterous 
and uncomfortable a project, beſtixred 
himſelf with might and main to ſhake his 
maker's reſolution; but his eloquence 
was all tono purpoſe. * Forbear, San- 
© cho,* ſaid Don Quixote; * forbear 
© yainly to oppoſe a reſolution which 
* ſo much concerns my glory. Fol- 
© low me, without contradifting any 
© more; or elle never more keep me 
company.“ With theſe words he 

ave the reins to Rozinante, who took 
by chance the road which leads to Tole- 
do. Bitter grievance was it tothe ſquire, 
that he ſhould be thus forced to leave 
the caſtle where he had fared ſo daintily; 
vet he preferred his duty before his in- 
clination, and followed his maſter; 
whoſe elopement proved a great diſap- 
pointment to the ladies and gentlemen; 
ror theſe having employed the fiftitious 
damſel of Dulcmea with a view of di- 
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verting themſelves with our knight's 


embarraſſment thereat, never once took 
into their account that it might pol. 


#dly be the means of their loſing him, (Who is to write wy hiſtory, 2 
3 _— > records 
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THE SORROWFUL' SEPARATION or 
DON QUIXOTE AND HIS SQUIRE, 


UR adventurers were now near 
Illeſcas, when they turned out 

of the highway to ſtrike into a little 
wood they eſpied in the plain. Ax 
ſoon as they reached it, they alighted, 
and fat down on the graſs; and Don 
Quixote, thinking the place proper for 
the execution of his deſign, ſaid to San. 
cho It is here, my friend, that I will 
* ſubmit to my deſtiny, offering uy 
© myſelf a facrifice to Dulcinea's dif 
* pleaſure. We have but a few mi. 
© nutes more to paſs together; we muſt 
* now part for ever.“ The ſquire, hear. 
ing theſe diſmal tidings, began to blub. 
ber ainain, crying—* O my good maſter 
Don Quixote, what madneſs has poſ. 
ſeſſed you to reſolve to die for having 
* changed your miſtreſs? Does any body 
* die now-a-days on that account? 
Check your ſorrow," quoth the knight; 
* and oppoſe all the ſtrength of your 
© reaſon againſt the rigour of our ill. 
fortune. Our parting troubles me az 
much as yourſelf. I had flattered 
myſelf with the hopes of a longer life; 
but, fince my honour ſtands not in 
need of it, and that, dying, I havethe 
comfortof leaving you governor of a 
2 iſland, I am willing to end my 
ays. I know you relied on me, and 
thought I would, by my advice, eaſe 
you of part of the weight of your 
6 2 I deſigned the ſame; 
© but no matter: liſten to me, my ſon; 
I will tell you how you {hall govem 
* your ifland fo as to gain the love of 


all the inhabitants. Be ſevere with- 


out being rigid; be good without be- 
ing too mdulgent; be generous, 
watchful, and ready to relieve all 
that ſtand im need of. you. Let not 
the affairs of the wealthy be expedited 
-with more readineſs than thoſe of the 
poor, Let not fayouror intereſt turn 
you away from the courſe of juſtice. 
In ſhort, Jet all the people of your 
iſland live in peace, and quietly es- 
joy their own, I will ſay no mor; 
for, beſides that I will not burden 
your memory, I fear left the ſage 
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t records every thing that I utter, 
« ſhould fatigue his readers by a too pro- 
«© lix diſcourſe. '—* Sir, anſwered San- 
cho, it is needleſs to teach me how to 
« govern my iſland. I renounce all the. 
© governments inthe world: I will die 
6 here with you; and that will ſoon he 
« done, for I have hut one day's pro- 
« vifion.'—* No, friend,“ replied Don 
_— © I will not allow you: to 
« ſhare-in my fate. The intereſt of 
« your family requires you ſhould live, 
© and keep your government, It is 
© enough that I die. Dulcinea's wrath 
requires but one viftim.'—" Alas!” 


cried the ſquire, redoubling his lamen- 


tations, * what, if you die, will be- 
© come of poor orphans ? Who will 
« defend giants againſt widows ? O the 
© curſed Dulcinea! Could ſhe not have 
«© been quiet without ſending her meſ- 
« ſengers after ns ?*—»* Hold, Sancho!* 
cried Don Quixote; take heed, wretch, 
« how you utter any blaſphemies againſt 
* that divine princeſs! I had rather all 
© nature ſhould return to it's firſt chaos, 
© than to hear one word of reflection 
© on that ſovereign lady! Inſtead of 
© curſing, you muſt go to her from me, 
© and you muſt tell her that, not being 
© able to ſurvive her indignation and 
© the prohibition to appear before her, 
© I have pined 1 to death in this 
deſart. Then ſhall you fall down at 
© her feet, and conjure her not to hate 


© my memory; and you ſhall never riſe 


© till her royal mouth has granted it. 
© This js what I require of you, Now 
© you may depart. Go, my ſon,” add- 
ed he, holding out his haad to him; 
go, and ſometimes remember you of 
your maſter. Farewel; I freely give 
« you all that is in the portmanteau.“ 
This preſent, though pretty conſide- 
rable, could not conſole Sancho; who, 
upon this diſmal occaſion, gave good 
proof that he entertained a | we. re- 
yu for his maſter; for, laying hold of 
is hand to kiſs it, he bathed it with his 
tears; and appeared ſotranſported with 
forrow, that our wn ow could not help 
being touched by itz and found him- 
ſelf obliged to remove ſo affecting an 
object from his fights by requiring his 
immediate departure. | 


When his ſquire was out of his fhght, - 


be drew near to Rozinante, who ſtood 


motionleſs on all four, with his bridle 
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on his neck, and his eyes ſhut, peace- 
ably expecting his doom. Faithful 

companion of my labours, ſaid the 
knight to him, weeping bitterly, 

Heaven can teſtify I am as much trou- 

© bled to forſake you, as the Knight 

© of the Sun was to part with his Cor- 
«* nelin. I will make the ſame ſpeech 

© to you, for yau well deſerve it, that 
© he made ꝛ0 him in the iſland of the 
© demoniack Faunus.—0 my good 
© horſe! In recompence for the ſervice- 
you have done me, I muſt needs diſ- 
charge you of your bands: I fet 
you free. Go, you are no longer 

ſubje& to the power of man; for the 
future follow your, own inclination." 
Enjoy the ſame liberty which other 
creatures enjoy in this deſart; for 
what knight would you ſerve after 
© me?* This ſaid, he took off his 
ſaddle and bridle, and giving him two 
gentle claps an the buttock with his 
open hand, added“ Go, then, beau - 
© tiful horſe; remove at a diſtance from 
* this fatal ſpat which I have choſen to 
© be my tomb.“ The freed beaſt, in- 
ſenſible of the value of liberty, yet 
feeling himſelf eaſed of his accoutre- 
ments, laid down quietly upon the 
ground to reſt himſelf. Don Nuixote 
obſerving it—* My dear Rozinante, 
cried he, you cannot leave me, then. 

© You prefer death before your liberty, 
© and will not furvive my misfortunes. 
© Beit fo, then; let us both die here to - 
« gether: and, when future ages un- 
© derſtand that I expired for grief of 
having offended my lady, let them 
* with admiration learn, at the ſame 
© time, that you died for grief of lofing 
me.“ Having ſpoken their words, 
the unfortunate knight began his bitter 
wailings to the neighbouring echaesz 
and, proſtrating himſelf on the earth, 
invoked death to ſuccour bim, being 
reſolutely prepared to vield up his lite 
a ſacrifice to his chagrin. 


e 


CHAP. XVII. 


HOW DON QUIXOTE RECEIVED UN+ 
EXPECTED COMFORT. 


IN the mean while, Sancho having 
regained the highway that leads to 
Toledo, jogged flowiy on, his brain oc- 
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cupied 
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cupied with a thouſand woeful cogita- 
tions; often fighing, and opping at 
every turn to look back to the place 
where he had left his maſter. But his 
dolors were now about to give place 
to joy; for, when he leaſt thought of 
it, a man mounted on a ſcurvy bealt 
paſſed by; and, ſtaring earneſtly at him, 
cried out—* By the Lord, I am not 
© miſtaken! It is certainly Signor San - 
© cho Panza I behold ' O, Mr. 
© Barber!” quoth Sancho, recognizing 
maſter Nicholas his countryman, is 
© jt poſſible I have tumbled upon you? 
What chance brought you into this 
© ſtrange country ?*—* I will tell you 
© that punctually,“ anſwered the har- 
ber, © when you have informed me 
© what is become of Don Quixote. — 
© Alas, maſter Nicholas replied San- 
cho, all we can fay of Don Qu:xote 
© now is, God reſt his ſoul! He needs 
© nothing now but prayers.'—-* O Hea- 
© vens!* cried the barber in conſter- 
nation, then your maſter is dead !'— 
Not yet,” replied the ſquire; * but his 
«© life is in great danger. I left him 
© Juſt now in the wood you ſee yonder, 
© where he purpoſes to die through de- 
ſpair for Madam Dulcinea.'—" God 
be praiſed!* ſaid maſter Nicholas 
© fince he is not abſolutely dead, all is 
© well enough. Cheer up, my friend; 
© Don Quixote ſhall not die: I come 
now to tell him ſuch news as will 
put him out of conceit with his jour- 
© ney into the other world.'—* What 
news! quoth Sancho. The moſt 
© ſurprizing,” anſwered the barber, and 
© the moſt pleaſing he can ever hear. 
© But let usanake hafte to convey it to 
* him; for let medicines be never ſo 
© ſo good, they are uſeleſs when ap. 
© plied too late.“ Sancho, who had 
great confidence in maſter. Nicholas, 
Jaid much ſtreſs upon his words, and 
conducted bim ſpeedily to the ſpot 
where he had lately parted from the 
knight of La Mancha, | 


There they found Don Quixote, 


ſtretched out on the ground, leaning his 
head on his hand, and buried in pro- 
found meditation. Sir,“ cried San- 
cho, I beg your pardon for interrupt- 
ing your penance, and diſturbing the 
© pleaſure you take to die for deſpair; 
« but it muſt be fo, for here is maſter 
Nicholas the barber come wich me, 
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© whobrings you good news.“ Alas 
anſwered Don Quixote, what can he 
ſav that will avail me in the wretched 
© condition I am 1n!'—— IT know no. 
thing of che matter, ' quoth the ſquire; 
* but | rely on him, and am already 
© overjoyed at what he is going ro tell 
© you.'— You havea true forehoding, 
friend Sancho,“ replied the barber; 
© and your maſter will rejoice as much 
* as you do, when he is informed m 
© errand is to acquaint him that the 
c 
c 
4 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 


Princeſs: Dulcinea del Toboſo is re. 
ſolved to make him happy. —“ What 
is it I hear?* cried Don Quixote, 
What pleafing words are thoſe have 
reached my cars? O my dear friend 
maſter Nicholas, perhaps you only 
utter them to divert my grief, and 
ſnatch me out of the hands of death.” 
— No, no,“ rephed the barber; © 
© tell you nothing but the truth; and, 
to prove what I ſay, I have a letter 
© for you from that noble infanta.— 
© Gracious powers! a letter?“ cried 
Don Qaixote in a tranſport; © what 
thanks ſhall I be able to return you, 
Mr. Barber?“ —“ I am no longer a 
© barber,* anſwered matter Nicholas: 
© I have fold my razors, baſon, and 
* wath-balls; I am now fquire to the 
* Princeſs Dulcinea, and my name is 
Toboſin. Let me be hanged!" cried 
Sancho, that is great news, What! 
* you have no ſhop, then? And, pray, 
* who is ſhaver at this preſent in 
© our village“ —“ There is no trim - 
© ming at all there,” rephed maſter Ni. 


cholas; and I will pre ſently tell you 


© the reaſon. But let us now mind 
more important matters.“ Thus fay- 
ing, he pulled out of his pocket a let- 
ter, and delivered it to Don Quixote, 
who took and read it aloud; I he con- 
tents were as followg— ' 


| THE LETTER, 
THE Princeſs Dulcinea del To- 


* boſo, the ſlave to the heaveniy 
fire-brands ; to thee, the cauſe of all 
my misfortunes, the Knight of the 
Sorrowful Aſpect, health. I oughc 
to ſhiver at thy very name; and, 38 
a puniſhment for thy [negligence in 
ſeeking tidings concerning me, 
ought to blot out of my memory all 
thy exploits, which, to my ſorrow 

ne 
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« are there engraved as it were on braſs. 
« But ladies do not always what they 
© ought to do; and, therefore, inſtead 
« of treating you with that rigour you 
« deſerve, I write to you, to command 
you, by the power Love gives me over 
« your perſon, to return immediately, 
«© apon receipt hereof, into La Mancha. 
© My ſquire, who is well known to 
« you, will inform you how much I 
« ſtand in need cf your valour and 
« afſitance. , Heaven keep you, and 
« preſerve my life; which I much fear 
« till I can enjoy your unworthy and 
© dear ſight. 


0 Heavens!* exclaimed the knight, 
« what a felicitous alteration! I can 
«© ſcarce believe this miracle! How 
* obtiging is this letter! I am the more 
( ſufprized at it, becauſe it differs 10 
much from what the damſel told me 
« whom we met this morning. — 
What damſel did you meet?“ ſaid the 
barber. One of the Infanta Dul- 
© cinea's damſels,” anſwered Do pix - 
ote. And what did the ſay to vou?“ 
quoth maſter Nicholas. She told me, 
anſwered Non Quixote, that her miſ- 
© treſs forbade my ever appearing be- 
© fore her, or returning to La Man- 
«© cha, Confounded at that fatal in- 


junction, I repaired to this ſolitude 


© to fulfil my miſerable deſtiny.” — 


« Heaven foretend!* replied the barber, 


gueſſing by this information that ſome - 
body had been diverting himſelf at the 
« It 1s true, the 
* Princeſs Dulcinea was in a great paſ- 
© hon when ſhe ſent that damiel to you; 
© but fince then the caſe is altered 
« with the infanta, and an accident has 
* happened which obliges her to deal 
more favourably by you: io the con- 
+ dition the is in at preſent, it would 111 
© become her to treat you like a Turk 
or a Moor; ſhe has more need tu make 
© the beſt of it, and to court you; for, 
* to deal plainly, ſhe ſtands in need of 
your (word. — © Explain yourſelf, 
* maſter Toboſin l cried Dun Quixote, 
in a tranſport, * What danger is my 
« princeſs in? Inform me quickly !'— 


* Albracca was the capital of the kingdom of Cathay. Angelica, daughter to Galaphron 
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© She is in the greateſt of dangers,* re- 
plied maſter Nicholas: * ſhe refuſed, 
* ſome months fince, to marry the m- 
< peror of Trebiſond ; who, to revenge 
© himſelf, has laid a defign to ſteal her 
* away; and to that end be is come to 
© Tobolo with an army of fx hundred 
© thouſand men.“ — “ Powers above!” 
exclaimed Don Quixote, interrupting 
him, © can ye then favour ſuch an out- 
* rage? Tell me, my friend, what did 
© tae princeſs do in this extremity? 
* She ſummoned the ban and arrear- 
pan to be in arms, replied the bar- 
ber; * and not only the gentry, but all 
the inhabitants, of the villages of To- 
boſo and Argamaſilla, ate got toge- 
* ther in her palace, with a reſolution 
© to defend her to the laſt drop of their 
© blood; and have all vowed to let 
© their beards grow till they have de- 
© feated the enemy: and this is the 
« reaſon why 1 told you they did aot 
trim their beards. Now, you muſt 
© underſtand, there have been ſeveral 
© encounters ; the arrear-ban has done 
* wonders, as it uſed to do: the Pagans 
© have always had the better; they have 
© torn to pieces Peter Perez our curate's 
© new calluck, and cut out the tongues 
of our two alcaldes for having given 
judgment wiongfully.— O Holy 
Virgin!“ cried Sancho; then ove 
© alcaldes are finely brought to bed! 
In ſhort, Don Quixote, added the 
barber, though the Toboſines behave 
© themſelves bravely, they. muſt needs 
« fall at long run; and, though Dul- 
© cinea's lace. were better de feaded 
© than the caſtle of Albracca“, fooner 
© or later, the Emperor of Trebifond 
© will make himſelf maſter of it. 80, 
c E {ce, that unlets you ſpeedily re- 
© hieve my miſtreſa, the is a loſt infanta.* 
—* Away! awiy!' cried Don Quixote; 
© let us fly to her relief! I am as able 
© to rom a numeraus army as Orlando. 
© Let us ſaddie Rozinante quickly, and 
© he gone! — Don Quixote,” tad the 
barber, I find 1 aur not deceived in 
© wy expectation; I knew you could 
© not fail being on fire-when I told your 
* this news. I affure you I am over- 


. 


the ſovereign thereof, having reject d Agrican King of Tartary, wi dtinanded het is mar- 
riage, he raiſed a great army, and beſieged her in Albracca. Agrican was at ength Nain in 


lingie combat by Orlando,—Sce Orlondo lnnamorato of Bar,. 
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joyed to ſee your readineſs; and the 
i Princeſa Dulcinea has good reaſon to 
„ground all her hopes on you.'—* Is 
< jt poſſible, Mr. Toboſin, faid the 
knight, that that beautiful queen 
© ſhould make any account of my va- 
© lour?*' — “ How do you mean? re- 
plied the barber. By the Lord, ſhe 


N values you more than all the twelve 


© peers of France put together! Go, 
* ye dear Toboſin, aid ſhe to me at 
© parting; © go ſeek out the Knight 
« of the Sorrowful Aſpect; bid him 
© come to defend his princeſs. Ah! 
« were he here, how little ſhould I 
« fear the Emperor of Trebiſond!“ 
As the barber ſpoke theſe words, Don 
Quixote, catching him in his arms, 
hugged him heartily, in token of the 
pleaſure with which ſuch grateful in- 
telligence inſpired him. 

Atthis time, Rozinante having ſmelt 
out maſter Nicholas's beaſt, with whom 
he had formerly ſkipped in the meadows 
of Toboſo, he got up very heavily, and 
began to neigh ſo loud, that the whole 
wood reſounded. Don N re- 
ceived it as a favourable preſage. Re- 
« joice, my friends!* ſaid he; Rozi- 
© nante forebodes the victory I am go- 
© ing to gain over the Emperor of Tre. 
© biſond! We cannot ſet out under 
© better auſpices.” — * No, truly!* an- 
ſwered the barber, ſmiling; * if there 
« were ſtill a college of augurs at Rome, 
© he would well deſerve to be one of 
© them: but we muſt ſaddle and bridle 
him inſtantly; for time is precious, 
«© You may gueſs what an havock an 
© army of fix hundred thouſand men 
will make in a country where they 
© live at diſcretion.*'—-* O Lord!” cried 
Sancho, what will become of my 
© oxen, my ſix ewes, my goats, my 
© eight hens, and my cock? I will war. 
© rant thoſe dogs will ſoon diſpatch 
© them!'—+* That is done already,“ 
quoth maſter Nicholas; it was the firſt 
thing they did. The very firſt day 
they came they devoured your oxen, 
« your ſheep, and your goats; and the 
« emperor, who loves none but nice 
© bits, eat your cock boiled with ba- 
© con.'—* And what became of my 
s hens?” faid Sancho, They made 
© broth for their ſick men with them,” 
replied Toboſin. Mercy on me!” cried 
Sancho, I am utterly undone! Good 
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© God! is it lawful to devour other 
men's ſubſtance after that manner? 
* The Holy Brotherhood ought to take 
© up all thoſe knaves, and ſend them 
© to the galleys.— That is not ſo 
© eaſily done, anſwered the barber; 
© but cheer up, my friend! you ſerye 
© a maſter who keeps fortune locked 
up in his ſword-ſcabbard : and as for 
the loſs you have ſuſtained, I promiſe 
* you the Princeſs Dulcinea ſhall make 
© it good.“ This aſſurance ſomewhat 
comforted Sancho: he ſaddled and 
bridled Rozinante; and they all went 
out of the wood, taking the road to 
Toboſo. 


CH A P. XVIII. 


WHAT THE BARBER'S DESIGN Was; 
WHAT DON QUIXOTE DID AFTER 
THE EXAMPLE OF DON BELIANtsS 
OF GREECE; AND, LASTLY, or 
THE MOST UNFORTUNATE AD- 
VENTURE THAT EVER BEFEL 
HIM. 


0 UR Arabian hiſtorian begins this 
chapter by acquainting us with 
the barber's deſign; and tells us, that Mr. 
Valentin being informed by the canons, 
to whom Sancho told his ſtory of the 
geeſe, that Don Quixote was gone to 
Madrid, had written to the curate Pe- 
ter Perez, giving him an account of it, 
and exhorting him in his charity not 


to ſuffer that honeſt gentleman to con- 


tinue any longer the laughing-ſtock of 
Spain. This letter the curate ſhewed 
to maſter Nicholas; and, upon mature 
deliberation, they both agreed that Don 
Quixote mult be once more fecured in 
a cage; and, for the future, be fo well 
watched, that he ſhould have no oppor- 
tunity of eſcaping; that the only way 
to draw him into La Mancha was 10 
pn him with the idea of Dulcinea's 

eing in imminent danger, and to write 
a letter, in which that diſconſolate 
princeſs ſhould implore his aſſiſtance; 
that the barber ſhould go directly to 
Madrid to deliver the letter; and, to 
give the better colour to this cheat, 

ould pretend to be Dulcinea's ſquire. 
This was accordingly exactly per- 
formed, as has been ſeen. Now let us 
return to our hiſtory. 


Our adventurers were not yet got * 
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of the wood, when Don Quixote ſaid to 


the barber—' Mr. Tobohn, I remem- 
ber I have read that Don Belianis, 
« underſtanding that a puiſſant army 
© lay before Babylon to carry off Flo- 
« riſbella, was four days without ſpeak - 
ing one word, to expreſs his concern. 
Would not you adviſe me to follow 
« his example?” — . No doubt of it,” 
anſwered maſter Nicholas; * it 1s the 
« beſt thing you can do, To what pur- 
© poſe do we read the actions of great 
men, if we do not imitate them? Do, 
Pon Quixote, ſpeak not in four days: 
© Dulcinea will be charmed at ſuch a 
© notable teſtimony of your concern; 
and, upon my word, I will take care 
© to magnify it to her.. Then I deſire 
you both,” ſaid Don Quixote, not 
© to interrupt my ſilence. Do you two 
« diſcourſe as if I were not with you,” 
This ſaid, he was ſilent on a ſudden, to 
begin his imitation of Don Belianis. 
So, friend Sancho,” ſaid the barber, 
let us deal it about now; let us talk 
a little to divert ourſelves.— my 
faith, quoth Sancho, you have met 
with your match! I thank God, my 
© tongue was never backward; and I 
© know you can play your part: fo 
© that, betwixt us, we ſhall ring a brave 
« peal.'—* Well, ſaid the barber, to 
© ſet you a-going then, recount to me 
© all the adventures that have befallen 
* you ſince your laſt ſally, to the end 
that I may entertain the Princeſs 
* Dulcinea with them when I get 
home.“ Sancho did as he was de- 
fired ; and, when he had ended the re- 
Jation, went onifaying——* Now, maſter 
Nicholas Toboſin, pray do you ex- 
plain one thing which very much 
* puzzles me. Is it poſſible there ſhould 
* bea palace at Tobofo, and that the 
* lifter of Baſil and Bertrand Nogales 
is a princeſs? For, to ſay truth, when 
I carried her my maſter Don Quix- 
# ote's letters, I could ſee nothing but 
* a downright peaſant; and yet her 
* damſel we met this morning was 
* elad like a lady of quality. Then it 
is likely I was enchanted when I ſaw 
Madam Duleinea, and am fo no longer 
now. —“ There is no doubt to be 
made of that, anſwered the barber : 
* it is likely that when you diſenchant- 
* ed that Infanta Bouncerina you tell 


me of, you djfenchanted yourſelf at 


© the ſame time. Your faſt might 
produce that effect. My faſt!” 
cried Sancho, laughing as if he were 
mad. By my troth, that is a good 
notion! — Why do you laugh ſo 
© heartily ?* quoth the barber, I ne- 
© ver laughed with a better will," re- 
plied he; © and, ſince my maſter cares 
no more for the Infanta Bouncerina, 


Iwill tell you how that matter was. 


All the archbanterer's court, and 

maſter Don Quixote himſelf, think 
I faſted for her; but the devil take 
him that did! Yet, for all that, the 
is as well diſenchanted as if I had 
not eaten a bit: and thus you ſee 
ſorhetimes a good name is gotten by 
fibbing. Don Quixote, hearing this 
diſcourſe, could not reitrain himſelf. 
© How now, ſcoundrel!* cried he to 
his ſquire; did not yon go to bed 
* without your ſupper?*—* I grant it, 
Sir,“ quoth Sancho; * but when you 
© were in bed, do not you remember I 
got up? — Well, and what then?” 
replied the knight. © Whatthen!' an- 
ſwered the ſquire; © why it was then I 
© went to pillage the pullet and the 
piece of bread you had left upon the 
table. —“ What ſtories do you tell 
© us!” ſaid Don Quixote, | © Youtalk 
of a dream as if it had been areality.” 
I make no queſtion of it,” ſaid the 
barber: that night when he faſted, he 
* dreamed he got up to eat a pulletand 
* a piece of bread; and the dream has 
© made ſuth an impreſſion on him, that 
© we need not wonder he looks upon it 
© as truth,” Maſter Nicholas ſpoke ' 
theſe words ſo gravely, that Sancho, 
not knowing what to think of it, cried 
out Good God! is it poſſible I only 
© eat the pullet in a dream? Then a 
© man, broad awake, cannot ſwear he 
© is not aſleep!'—* You are no good 
© logician,' anſwered Don Quixote: 
* you mult not ſay, that a man broad 
. 
o 
* 


awake is not ſure he is not then aſleep; 
but you muſt ſay, that a man who 
thinks himſelf awake, may poſſibly 
be afleep; and then you will argue 
* categorically,'-—* Nay, faith, Sit!“ 
quoth Sancho, I do not underſtand 


© thoſe morals; but God knows the 


© truth of it!“ Since the infanta was 
« diſenchanted,* replied the barber, 
you may be ſatisfied that you faſted; 
for enchanters are not to be impofed 

| upon. 


— 
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© upon.—-But Don Quixote,” added 
he, to your filence again; and, left 
* you ſhould be forced to break it a ſe- 
© cond time, do not liſten to what we 
* ſhall fay.* The knight took his ad- 
vice, gave over all attention to their 
diſcourſe, and, occupying his thoughts 
with the great feats he was to perform 
before Dulcinea, was entirely wrapped 
in meditation, and punctually obferved 
His ſrlence for four days. 

By this time, they drew near Arga- 
maſilla and Toboſo, and were almoſt 
in fight. of thoſe two villages, when 
the barber faid to Don Quixote—* At 
length, Sir Knight, after a long 
© journey, we are now near * 2 
* where your preſence is ſo neceflary.” 
— We can never come ſoon enough, 
* my dear Tobolin,* anſwered Don 
Quixote. What a multitude of Gif- 
mal notions occur to me! My valour 
is ready to fink under them. When 
I conſider our country deſolated, our 
fields thronged with Pagans, our 
crops carried away by ſtrangers, our 
friends and townſmen flaughtered; 
and, above all, when I think on my 
princeſs in deſpair, counting as im- 
patiently as myſelf, the moments I 
am wanting; good God! what a tor- 
ment is this For a heart ſo tender as 
mimne!'— ] muſt confeſs,” ſaid To- 
oſin, thoſe are woeful thovghts; but 
we muſt hope Dulcinea will be more 
afraid than hurt. Let us think of 
defending her; and all three of us 
refolve to cut and thruſt. '—* Why all 
three? quoth Sancho, Muſt we, 
that are no knights, run our heads 
into the battle?“ Surcenough,” an- 
ſwered Maſter Nicolas. * It is true, 
« we cannot fight knights, but it is 
* lawful for us to engege ſcoundrels 
* and rakes; and, I believe, there are 
* enough of them in an army of fix 
© hundied thouſand men.” — © You 
need not ſecond me, my friends, ſaid 
Don Quixote. Though this army he 
very numerous, I ſhall ſoon put it to 
fiight myſeli; for I will go directly 
to the empęeror's quarters; and, find- 
ing out that prince, by the three 
crowns he wears on his head, as is 
the cuſtom of the emperors of Trebi- 
ſond, 1 will make myſelf way through 
the ſoldiers and knights that encom- 
« paſs him, and then I will attack him, 
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He will not be able to withſtand my 
force: I will ſtrike him down, and 
cut off his. head; as one of his pre. 
deceſſors was ſerved by Contumelian 
of Phoenicia, Then the news cf 
his death being ſpread abroad amorg 
his troops, they will fall into con. 
ſternation and fly. — So our coun. 
try,* quoth the herber, © will be# 
once delivered from thoſe Pagans, 
Heavens be prailed! By my troth! 
well farethe books of chivalry! they 
© teach us curious ſtratagems in war. 
Thus they diſcourſed till they diſcover. 
ed Argamafilla; and, when they were 
come within two hundred paces of it, 
the barber, deſigning to get into the 
village to acquaint the curate with the 
arrival of their countryman, and to 
make ready the cage, (11d to the knight 
—* Don Quixote, 46 you halt here 
with Sancho: Iwill go view the ere. 
myz and will return in a moment 
with an account of the poſture I find 
them in. He you upon your guard, 
© the mean while, for fear of a ut. 
© prize. —“ Go, brave 'T obulin,” an. 
ſwered Don Quixote; * and obſerve all 
things attentively.— I will nt 
fail, replied the barber: I vil 
examine all things nicely; but I will 
endeavour chiefly to diſcover where 
the emperor's quarters are. Thi 
ſaid, he left Don Quixote, and made 
haſte into the village. Sancho, my 
« fon,” ſaid the knight, let us both 
* ſtand centinel: let us look about; and 
© be ſo watchful that nothing may 
* eſcape us. — Would to God,“ an. 
ſwered the !quire, theſe ſix hundred 
* thouſand Pagans would make ther 
© eſcape! By my faith, I would never 
* hinder them!“ As they thus ſtood, 
looking around them on all fides, they 
chanced to eſpy ten or twelve men on 
horſehack in the plain, making towards 
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Toboſo; and theſe were a party of the | 


Holy Brotherhood. To arms! to 
arms l' cried Don Quixote, * Ste 
there a ſtrong detachment of the Pa- 
gan army! They are the flower of the 
knights of Tiebiſond, whom the em- 
peror, being informed of my arrival, 
ſends out to hem me in! But I will 
fall upon them; and, having put them 
all to the ſword, will, by their de- 
feat, ſtrike a terror into the enemys 
army!* This ſaid, he ſpurred on 
Rozinanie 
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Rozinante towards the knights of Tre- 
biſond. Alas, poor Knight of La 
Mancha! whither is your valeur hur- 

ing you? What rueful ſpectacle, 
alas! are you now about to exhibit to 
the eyes of the univerſe? O ye Tartars 
and Chineſe! ye nations who behold 


the bright Aurora ope the curtains of 


the day! and ye inhabitants of the 
new - found world, with whom the great 
luminary that lights us ſets! ye ſcorch · 


ed Ethiopians, and ye frozen Lapland. 
ersl Don Quixote 


vances to the com- 
bat: attend all of ye to this mighty 
15 2806 Den Quizot 
e troo eein on Quixote 
make * 1 wonny al ted 8 
him; but, though they were ſurprized 
at his mien and garb, they were much 
more amazed, 3 come with- 
in hearing, he cried out to them with 
a menacing voice—* O ye contempti- 
© ble mortals, who do not deſerve to be 
© called knights, ſince you are not 
© aſhamed to ſupport the baſe cayſe of 
the infamous prince you ſerve, ſtand 
© upon your guard!” The officer who 
commanded the party, underſtanding 
theſe words as a reflection on the king 
his maſter, replied haſtily — © Sure 
© thou art mad, or ſome damned inſo- 
© lent fellow, that dareſt ſpeak ſuch 
« words of the moſt honourable of all 
„ princes!' Don Quixote, hearin 
himſelf called madman and — 
fellow, ſet himſelf faſt in his ſtirrups, 
couched his lance, and ran full tilt at 
the officer; who, having neither time 
nor ſkill to, avoid the thruſt, received it 
in his heart, and fell down dead under 
Upon this, -the 
troopers drew their ſwords, and hem- 
med in the knight to ſeize him; but he 
drew as well as they, and charged ſo 
furiouſly, that he wounded two or three 
of them. The others, fearing the 
ſame fate, began' to give way; when 
one of their number, aſhamed that the 
whole party could not ſecure a fingle 
man, laid hold of his carbine; and,. 
taking aim at the face of the unfortu- 
nate Manchegan, lodged a brace of 
bullets in his brain. The poor knight 
no need of a ſecond ſhot. His 
feeble hand dropped Rozinante's bri- 
dle; and, tottering a while in the ſad- 
dle, he fell off near. the dead body of 
the officer he had ſlain. Sancho, who 
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beheld the combat at a diſtance, put on 
to help up his maſter; but finding him 


ſtretched out ſenſeleſs on the ground, 


and his viſage covered with blood, he 
broke forth into all the frantick exceſ- 
ſes of a truly-afflifted ſquire, He 
wept, he tore his hair, | 4444 and 
eye-brows; and made the plain ring 
with his cries, ſighs, and lamenta- 
tions. 5 

Whilſt Sancho thus raved, the cu- 
rate Peter Perez, and the barber, ar- 
rived on the field of battle; and, find- 
ing no ſigns of life in Don Quixote, 
were much troubled. The troopers 
were diſpoſed, at firſt, to. have taken 

ſſeſſion of the dead knight's body, 
in order to form a proceſs againſt him 
as a common diſturber of the peace, 
and render him and' his memory infa- 
mous; but, as ſoon as they were made 
acquainted with his ſtrange infirmity, 
they gave him up to the care of his 
countrymen, and retired with the car- 
caſe of their comrade, whom they bu- 
ried in a place which the Arabian hiſ- 
torian has omitted to ſpecify, When 
they were gone, the curate and the bar- 
ber began mutually to bewail the fate 
of Don — and were the more 
inconſolable, as having been them- 
ſelves, though innocently, the occa- 
ſion of it. Sancho, on his ſide, re- 
ne wed his lamentations. O my good 
© lord and-maſter!* cried he, ſhedding 
bitter tears, no it is we are parted! - 


© We ſhall never ſee one another more 


© till we meet in the great valley !—A- 
| poor orphans, your father is 
© dead! Princeſſes may now cry, no- 
will ſuccour f and chi- 

© valry will fall altogether, ſince it has 
© loſt the knight that ſupported it.— 
© Alas! what ſhall I do in this world 
© without you, my dear maſter? I 
© have neither oxen, nor ſheep; the 
* Pagans have diſpatched them; and 
the Emperor of Trebiſond has eaten 
my cock, comb and all. I have 
nothing left but our portmanteau, 
which you gave me the other day; 
and I cannot tell but Mr. Curate 
© may ſweep that away for your bu- 
© ri Neo, Sancho, cried the cu- 
rate, I ſhall aſk nothing for that, my 
«© friend; and if your maſter has given 
© you that portmanteau, you ſhall keep 
it.“ The barber, having added ſome 
2 K | other 


4 


ing ſquire, they all three ſet forth with 
the remains of Don Quixote for the 
| village of Argamaſilla, where it is to 
| be ſuppoſed they rendered him the laſt 
fad offices with a, pomp ſuited to the 
dignity of his character. It is to be 


readineſs for farther atchievements. 
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other words of comfort to the droop- 


ſuppoſed, I ſay; for in this place the 
ſage Aliſolan, Taal rief let fall 
his pen, Melted with fe melancholy 
ſituation in Which he bebolds his hero, 
he averts his eyes from the diftreſsfy] 
ſpeRacle; and, abepdening his work, 
concludes here this hiſtory *. 


i 


This account of the death of Don Quixote originates with the French tranſlator. 
Avellaneda does not terminate the knight's life at the cloſe of his work; but, in cba ſiſte 
with the intention hinted in his preface of bringing out his hero in Old Caſtile, (which j; 
alluded to by Cervantes at the concluſion of his Don Quixote) leaves him in health and 
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= reading of that part of hiſtory that relates to human life 
and manners, has been always conſidered: by allowed judges 
as one of the beſt methods of inſtructing and improving the mind. 


When we ſee the heart laid open, and the ſecret ſprings and move. 


ments that actuate it expoſed, and ſet in one impartial light, with 
their different good and evil tendencies; we are enabled to form a true 
eſtimate of human nature, and are taught what ought, or ought not, 
to be our own conduct in every fimilar inſtance.  /; © 
But the inſtruction, I think, is not carried to it's proper extent: 
the ſcene of action is generally laid in exalted and publick life; among 
deep politicians and martial heroes. And though this may be of 
ſome ſervice in. cheriſhing publick-ſpirit, and a warm regard for 
the intereſt and good of nations; few readers, comparatively ſpeaking, 
will ever have occaſion to reduce the example into practice: and, 
if we except what I have juſt mentioned, all the advantage reſulting 
from their ſtudy will be this; that they are informed' of ſome matters 
of fact, pleaſed, and ſtruck with admiration. dende. | 
But when the hiſtory is reduced to our own level, and applicable 
to our real circumſtances in life, much extenſive and laſting benefit 
may accrue from the peruſal of it; for, in the right diſcharge of the 
common duties of humanity, and in a proper conduct, either in af. 
fluent or in embarraſſed and difficult circumſtances, every one has an 


immediate and important concern: in the frailties, too, and little 
foibles of our nature, we are all prettyequal ſharers. Anexample, there- 


fore, given to theſe purpoſes, that deſcribes every different diſpoſi- 
tion of the mind, according to the yariety of it's ſituations, and the 


actions naturally flowing from thoſe diſpoſitions; and all guarded, 
too, with juſt encomiums on the ſide of virtue, and ſevere cenſures 


and remonſtrances againſt vice; cannot fail, I think, of making a 
ſtrong impreſſion on the mind of every perſon not wholly loſt to all 


of it in his conduR. 


Beſides, hiſtories of this kind are generally made 8 by way 
of entertainment; and, under that notion, even a li 


ſenſe of moral excellence, and producing ſome df the genuine fruits 


reflectipn and ſerious thought, ſome incident, or applicable circum- 


ſtance, may ſtrike him, and tend | oct to his reformation, And 
1 


what an entertainment, indeed, will they be to a judicious and ſober 
reader, when he finds religion and virthe painted in the moſt lovely 
colours, and ſet in every attractive light! | 

The advantage, too, that theſe entertaining pictures of human na- 


ture may be of to youth, is very conſiderable. Thoſe who have been 


concerned in the important buſineſs of education, *muſt know that 
the love of pleaſure is the moſt natural and eaſy inlet to young minds: 
| | every 


C rtine may be 
induced to read them with eagerneſs and delight: and, it is highly 


probable, if he goes through them with attention, and is not paſt all 
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iv TRANSLATOR” PREFACE. 
every thing that paſoy tie] f-through. this. channeFis ſure to gait a 


ready acceſs; cloſe and ahſtract reafonings are above their capacity; 
22 and ſerious diſcourſes may ſometimes fail of the intended effed; 


or (not to inſiſt on the averſion common in young people to every | 


thing gloomy and ſolemn, and that is impoſed as a taſk) it requires 
great exerciſe of thought and reflection to attend to the thread of a dif. 
courſe, and, conceive immediately every idea the writer or ſpeaker 
would expreſs. But lively examples, and plain matters of fact, are 
eaſily comprehended; and, the moment their underſtandings are in. 
formed, the atfegions; are exeited ; which; being free! from all Alc 
biaſſes, are properly and exactly ſuited to each particular incident. as 
it occurs to them: and thus, if due care is taken to fix the application 
deeply. in their minds, a love of virtue, and an abhorrence of vice, is 
inſenſibly inſtilled into them, and the impreſſions may laſt for ever. 
It muſt be acknowledged, then, that a hiſtory, in familiar and com- 
mon life, is in point of real uſefulneſs preferable to every other; ſince 
the benefits ariſing from it are unaiverial, and extend to ali ſtations 
and circ umſtances: for even the ſtateſman and general (in which two 
eculiar views mankind are commonly repreſented in hiſtory) cannot 
be ſaid to form a compleaticharaQer, without attending to the offices 
and duties of priyate life; and it is this laſt branch of conduct (when 
their hiſtory 1s, related) that can be of real advantage to the generality,; 
and, point out any thing to them capable of their imitation. 2710 
The hiſtory. before us deſerves to be conſidered as a uſeful piece of 
inſtruction; a lefſon of nature; a true and lively picture of the human 
heart. Our little foibles are expoſed with much wit and ſpirit; the 
true motive to every action ĩs honeſtly acknowledged; and not the leaſt 
pretenſion made to a virtue which, in reality, had no exiſtence. Of 
what uſe this natural colouring, and painting things juſt as they are in 
themſelves, muſt be, is very obvious; for tbey who know any thing of 
human nature, Will readily acknowledge, that we are too apt to im- 
poſe upon ourſelves in aſcribing thoſe actions of ours. to a laudable 
motive, which; in fact, had their riſe from ſome low and ſordid diſ- 
ofition, The reflections have nothing in them ſtudied and forced; 
t are the language of the heart, the fruits of experience, dictated 
immediately by the circumſtances of the perſon who makes them: the 
ſentiments throughout have an uncommon delicacy and beauty in 
them; they do houour to morality, and ought to be cheriſhed by every 
one who would be truly * and throw ea luſtre and an attractive 
quslity on his virtues. In one word, it is a production that reflects 
glory on the French nation. ; Pu! 5 
But ſtill there may be ſome readers whom it will diſguſt. A few 
of mankind, out of a love of cavil, and an affectation of ſuperior judg- 
ment, find fault with every thing, for no other reaſon than becauſe it is 
generally approved of. Others, again, can reliſh no hiſtory that does 
not ſet tae hero in a perfect and unexce ptionable light; blemiſhes and 
deiects in his behaviour they will not admit of; allow character, though 
juſtly painted, is contemptibly hurried over: in ſhort; their pride and 
delicacy are ſhocked, if they meet with any circumſlance that ſuits 
human nature, and is below the pitch of ſupreme excellence. The 
firſt ſort are not worthy the pains of making a reply; and-theſe laſt, 
I am afraid, do not propoſe to themſelves any real improvement from 
what they read, but rather the (gratification of a heated and elevated 
fancy. But | would have theſe viſionaries reflect, that the * 
| * ; L VIC 
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vice is the firſt natural ſtep we take in purſuing virtue: and unleſs the 
difficulties and obſtacles that ariſe from headitrong paſſion and corrupt 
habits are removed at our ſetting out, we ſhall never- make the leaſt 
progreſs towards the height of virtue we. aſpire after. What rule of 
conduct, then, can an example afford us, that is beyond the reach of hu- 
man capacity to imitate? And how ſhall we be ever able to ſhun the 
conſequences of vice and folly, to which we are all in ſome degree 
ſubject, and theſe readers among the reſt, when our whole time is em- 
ployed in contemplating ſuch objects as have no defect either in point 
of underſtanding or manners? | 

Some readers, too, will perhaps be diſpleaſed at the quarrel between 
Mrs. Du Tour and the coachman; but there cannot be a better argu- 
ment in it's vindication, than it's containing an excellent moral, vaſtly 
extenſive, and ſuited to a great number of individuals in all tations. 
The reflections this quarrel introduces have a viſible tendency to 
greate in the mind an abhorrence of ſuch vulgar ſcenes, which we are 
daily witneſſes of in real life; and to inſpire a delicacy that will make 
us incapable of behaving in a manner ſo repugnant to good ſenſe, and 
ſo contrary to all our ideas of true politeneſs. | 

They who indulge a brutal behaviour are not confined to the lower 
claſſes, to whom a want of education, a want of the very means of 
cultivating and humanizing the mind, may be ſome excuſe: they are 
even rivalled by ſome amongſt the great, who make one grand privi- 
lege of their ſuperior ſtation to conſiſt in the right they pretend to have 
of acting beneath it at pleaſure, 

Perſons of this depraved taſte can only be ſhamed out of a habit fo 
mean and cqntemptible; which cannot be better done than by repreſent- 
ing it in it's own light: and one that is incapable of being wrought 
upon this way, muſt be entirely loſt to all ſenſe of ingenuity. 

As to this tranſlation, I have not much to offer. When I read the 
original, I thought it would admit of an- Engliſh dreſs, that might do 
juſtice to the fine ſpirit that reigns throughout: .with this view, and to 
give my female readers eſpecially a piece ſo worthy of their attention, 
entire, and in ſome meaſure perfect, I immediately ſet about it. tow © 
have ſucceeded in my attempt, the publick muſt determine; and the 
encouragement it meets with will ſufficiently declare their ſentiments. 


e 


ir 2:4 VOLUME THE FIRST. 


e | PART I. 


Am ſurprized, de 
find the few incidents of 
my life, which made up 
part of the converſation 

the laſt time I did myſelf 
the honour to ſpend ſome 
hon at your rural retreat, ſhould'have 
fo far raiſed your curioſity as to entreat 
me to give you'the whole. My hiſtory 
is, indeed, very remarkable: but I am a 
very improper perſon to write it, except 
you will tell me where I muſt learn a 
ſtile. It is true, indeed, that the world 
once thought Thad wit; but that kind 
of it, I believe, however able to 
the ear at the firft hand, loſes + all it's 
ſmartneſs in the reading. When a ce- 
lebrated beauty ſpeaks, though ſhe has 
ever ſo little wit, it will be thought ſu- 
perior, Men do not know how to fet 
a value upon what we ſay; for, while 
they gaze with delight upon ſuch an 
agreeable object, what ſhe ſays i is im- 
proved by what they ſee. © © - 

I have ſeen a lady, whoſe ne 

tion was thought all enchautment; her 


expreſſions incomparable, her turns vi- 


_ vacity and delicacy itſelf; and while 
the ſpoke, pleaſure ſat ſmiling on every 
countenance: but, alas! the was ſud- 
denly ſeized with the ſmall -pox, and 
was extremely pitted. What a change ! 
the poor lady = loſt all her charms, 
and her converſation is dwindled into 
mere impertinent chit-chat, You fee 
Now much her fine fenſe was owing to 
the ſuperior attractions of beauty: and 
vel , Ithink, this was my caſe; for my 

believe, have had more wit than I. 
How many zimes have I caught my- 


ſelf ſaying things which have given. me. 
pain upon reflection; and which would 
never have ſtood trial without the ex- 
rernal charms of blooming beauty, and 
the pleaſing air that accompanied them. 
which alone gainedall my applauſe; and 
which the ſmall-pox. would have re- 
duced into it's intrinkck worth, mere 
idle impertinence! 

I have juſt mentioned a ile; bat if: 
you aſk wine that is, really the queſtion 
will remain unanſwered. But if I do 


not know what a ftile is, how ſhould L 


write a good one? I think I have heard 
you commend my letters; and on that 
account I intend to write like them. 
The freedom allowed in the epiſtolary 
kind of writing will give me a licence 
to ſet down whatever ideas occur to 
my mind; and, as I ſhall lie under no 
reſtraint, 1 intend, as I am grown very. 
fond of reflection, ta follow my own 
inclinations; and be at liberty either to 
go on with my- narration, or deſcribe 
the ſituation of my mind, as beſt ſuits 
with my reſent humour. * 

But I beg you would not forget you 
have promifed to keep my name ſectet: 
for I am reſolved to be known to none 


but 
* years 1 was abſolutely 
unacquainied with every circumſtance: 
of my birth, and had never been in- 
formed whether I was of a noble or 
mean extraction; a baſtard or legiti - 
mate. I muſt:confeſs this leoke ke 
the beginaing of à rdmaure; but it 1s 
not, I will Aſſure . 
I am going to relate the firſt cata- 
e my * and _ has been 
0 
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the ſource of infinite misfortunes :"but *. Whilt I was ſtruggling and cryidg 


ie 
young to fe 
A 


deaux was attacked by 


E 


| 


for me, I was then too, under the body of the young lady, fie 
he greatneſs of my loſs. c 
age-coach on the rgad ta Bour- - keing. ſome perſons lying dead near t 

villains, in a coach, and hearing the-cries of a child 


or ſix gentlemen who were riding by, 


place fit for ſuch black deſigns. TWO within, ſtopped at this terrible ſpectacle, 
of the gentlemen leaped out of the either from that curioſity. which ſuch 
coach, and made reſiſtance; but, being * ſhocking ſcenes are apt toanſpire, or from 
overpowered by numbers, were ſoon. a charitable defign of giving me their 
murdered, after having wounded ſome aſſiſtance; when, looking into the coach, 
of the aſſaſſins. Two women in the they ſaw the bodies of e two wo. 


y 


coach, with the poſtifion” and coach- "men, and where, dy my cries, they 
man, ſhared the ſame unbappy fate; 1 
and there only remained alive a canon 
of Sens, and I, a miſerable orphan, owned) were"abfolutely for withdraw. 
who ſeemed to be between two or 
three years old, The canon fled; while paſſion for me, ſtopped them; and, 
I, who had fallen down in the coach, 


was ſcreaming and cryin 
dreadful manner, being 
ed under the body of one of the wo- 


& in the moſt 


alf ſmother- 


men; who, wounded and unable to ſup- 
port herſelf, fell upon me; and, in her 


expiring agonies, almoſt cruſhed me to 


death. 


The horſes ſtood as Rill, as if they. 


judged I was alſo. - 
Some of them (as they ſince have 
ing; but the others, touched with com- 


alighting, came firſt to the coach, while 
the reſt followed, Here they were ſtruck 
with a new ſcene of horror; the lady 
oy with one ſide of her face upon mine, 
which ſhe had bathedi'wijhÞ>lood; one 
arm preſſed me cloſeto her bofum, while 
ber head declined upon mine; ſeemed 
as if che had been taking a laſt embrace, 
aud Was loth to bid me an eternal 


had been dead too; whilſt I remained zdieu. They removed the lady, forced 
in this deplorable ſituation, filling the me from her arm, and took me out of 
air with inceſſant ſhrieks, without be- the coach almoſt drowned in blood. 

ing able to diſengage myſelf. 
Lou muſt obſerve, that one of the be done with me; they ſew at. ſome 
perſons killed in the coach was young diſtance a ſmall village, where they re- 
and beautiful, of about twenty years ſolyed to take me; and gave me to one 
of age, and dreſſed like a perſon of 
quality; the other ſeemed to be forty, ther, wrapped up in his cloak. Their 
and had the appearance of a chamber- 
If one of theſe was my mo- 
ther, it was certainly the lady; becauſe: fon willing to take care of me, But 
the likeneſs between her and me, though this gentleman, to whom all the igha- 
disfigured by death, and ſtained with, bitants were ready to conduct them, 
blood, was too ſtriking not to be taken was gone to viſit another clergyman, 
notice of by the perſons who ſaw her and there was nobody at home but his 
corpſe, and compared the features of ſiſter and two maid- ſervants. This 
her face with mine. 
was remarkably genteel and handſome, 


and my linen extremely fine, which diſmal ſtory, took me into the houſe, and 
rendered it very improbable I ſhould promiſed; to perſuade her brother to keep 


maid, 


be the d 


er of a chambermaid. 


Beſides, my dreſs 


2 


After this, they conſulted what ſhould 


of their ſervants, Who carried me thi- 


deſign was to put me into the hands of 
the vicar, that he might ſeek out a per- 


lady was a perſon of the ſtrifteſt piety 
and virtue: ſhe was affeded with the 


- me; and had all the above particulars 


I. forgot to tell you, that a footinan: ſet down by a ſerivener of the place. 


belonging to one of the gentlemen in! At laſt, the gentlemen who brought 
the coach, though mor 


fled cfoſs the fields; till, growing weak 


ly wounded, 


with loſs of blood, he fell down at the 


entrance of a neighbouring village, 


where he died without telling to whom 


he belonged. 


his maſter and m 
dered. 


. * 
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All hey could draw 
from ham before he expired, was, that: 
idtreſs were;jult mur- 


5 


— 
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me thither contributed to raiſe a ſmall 
ſum, which they put into a purſe, gave 
it to the vicar's iſter for my uſe, and 
then took their leave. n 
It is from this lady Lreceived all theſe 
particulars, the reading of which I 
do not doubt has filled you with terror. 
Sure never did any perſon.enter upon 
life: wich- greater misfortunes: I 11 
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THE VIRTUOUS ORPHAN. 


joſt thoſe dear relations from whom 


I received my being, at an age when 
their care was needful to ſupport my 
tender frame, and ſow the ſeeds of 
virtue in my heart. But I was inſen- 
ſible of my loſs, and was too young to 
know the diſmal ſituation I was in. 

I need not mention what became of 
the coach, or the poor murdered travel- 
lers, ſinee that is 9 to my own 
hiſtory. Some of the aſſaſſins were ap- 

rehended, three or four days after, fol 
another robbery : but what added tc 
my misfortunes was, that theſe villains 
had found nothing either in the coach, 
or the cloaths of thoſe they had aſ- 
ſaſſinated, that could reveal the ſecret 
of my birth. In vain the ſtage-coach 
regiſter was ſearched; it could only in- 
form us, that a gentleman and a lady, 
whoſe names ſounding like thoſe of fo- 
reigners, could Five us no informa- 
tion, it being likely they had concealed 
their real names; we could only learn, 
1 ſay, that a gentleman and lady had 
taken five places in the coach, three far 
themſelves and a child, and two more 
for a footman and chambermaid. Thus 
the ſecret of my birth became impene- 
trable; and,. deprived at one ftroke of 
every perſon whom nature or kindred 
would oblige to aſſiſt me, the charity 
of mankind became my only ſupport. 

The greatneſs of my ifs pro- 
cured me the charitable protection of 
the good yicar, who conſented to keep 
me. People came to ſee me from all 
the neighbouring towns; for I was be- 
come an object of curioſity, as well as 
pity, The ſuperſtitious were deſicous 
to examine the features of my face, and 
the lines in my little hands, and foohiſh- 
ly imagined they ſaw there my fad ad- 
ventures writ in legible characters. 
Every body took a kind of romantick 
fancy to me: they thought me pretty, 
and my air engaging; and you cannot 
imagine how much theſe natural ac- 
compliſhments were to my advantage, 
or how noble and delicate Nn 
the tenderneſs which I inſpired. They 
could not have careſſed a Yittle unfor- 
tunate princeſs with greater reſpe&, or 
a more becoming and graceful air. The 
ladies, eſpecially, intereſted themſelves 
in my misfortunes; and were conti- 

nually makigg me preſents of the fineſt 
and genteeleſt drefſes, in Which they 


ſtrove to outvie each other. 


7 


1 


* 


The vicar has often ſaid, that he ne- 
ver heard thoſe ladies, amidſt all the 
favours they heaped upon me, uſe the 
word Charity; the word was too harſh, 
and therefore ſhocked the delicacy of 
their nice ſentiments. Whenever they 
ſpoke of me, it was in the politeſt and 
tendereſt terms: they never called 
me the poor orphan; but it was always 
that lovely child!* If they mentioned 
my parents, they were foreigners; and 
without doubt, of the firſt rank in their 
own country; it could not be other- 
wiſe; and they were as ſure of it as if 
they had been eye-witnefſes of every 
thing they were pleaſed to imagine. 
There was a ſtory given out about me, 
which had been amplified by the extra- 
vagances of every one that told it, and 
of the truth of which they were after- 
wards as fully e as if they 
had not been the authors of it them- 
ſelves. | 

But, alas! all things come to an 
end; and the fineſt ſentiments have 
their period, as well as every thin 
elſe. As my adventure grew ſtale, it 
ceaſed to Arie their fancies. A habit 
of ſeeing me diſſipated the imaginations 
which had been ſo beneficial to me; 
their ſublime and generous ideas were 
forgot; and the tender ſatis faction they 
took in ſeeing, in loving, and admir- 
ing me, appeared no more in their 
countenances.. As theſe inclinations 
took their riſe from a capricious fancy, 
and a love of novelty, it is not very 
ſtrange that, in ſix months time, their 
charming little creature, thei? lovely 
infant, ſhould become a poor unhappy 
orphan, to whom they no longer ſcru- 
pled to uſe the word charity; for they 
ſaid I had a title to it. Theclergy in 
the neighbourhood recommended me to 
them as a proper object of their concern; 
but the religion of the ladies was of 
much leſs ſervice to me than their ex- 
travagance had been, for I made little 
or no advantage of it: and had not the 
vicar and his ſiſter taken the tendereſt 
concern for me, I muſt have been mi- 
ſerable indeed! Their affections in- 
creaſed as faſt as the others cooled; and 
I have reaſon to be thankful, that, 
though robbed of a father and mother, 
I found, in theſe two pious perſons, all 
the affection that ould be hoped for 
from thoſe dear relatives, FOO 

Mr. De Rofand, for that was the 

B 2 name 
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> 
narhe of my benefaRor, was a gentle- 
may of x good family, and formerly 
enjoyed an eſtate, which was exhauſted 
by a tedious law-fuit: however, his 
living brought him in a handſome fub- 
ſiſtence; and he knew how to be con- 
tented without enjoying many of the ſu· 
uities of life, Pride and oſtentation 

he was an utter ſtranger to; his gene- 
roſity, and the agreeable. gaiety of his 
temper, in ſpite of his age, made him 
beloved by all who knew him; and he 
knew how to keep up the two charac- 
ters of the accompliſhed gentleman and 
the judicious divine. | 

Mrs. De Roſand was a lady of good 
ſenſe, free from affectation; and, though 
an old maid, had ſuch a ſweet el. 
tion, ſuch true 2 and undiſ- 
ſembled+goodneſs, as abundantly re- 
compenſed the want of -thoſe charms 
which had been deſtroyed by the 
ſmall-pox, ſhe being extremely ſeamed 
by if. FRI 1 
2 Theſe are the -perſons to whom I 
owed my education, and that virtue 
which has ſupported me under all my 
afflictions, and has raiſed me from the 
Joweſt and moſt miſerable condition to 
my preſent ſtation, We lived in the 
greateſt harmony: their affection for 
me knew no bounds; and I, in my 
turn, honoured and loved them as my 


parents. The houſe we lived. in was. 


one of the moſt antique buildings I 
ever ſaw; it had, for fome ages paſt, 
belonged to the vicars of the place: the 
rooms were ſpatious avd. numerous, 
but the cielings low. We had behind 
the houſe a pretty commodious garden, 
a beautiful ſylvan ſcene, which ſeemed 
rather the product of nature than of 
art: there was fruit in abundance of 
every kind, which grew. promiſcuouſly 
amongſt the other trees that never bore 
any; ſo that they all together formed a 
thick and res ove. The vine ſup- 
Ported his feeble branghes by encircling 
the oak, and the flowers ſeemed ſcat- 
tered with a careleſs hand over the ver- 
dant turf; thoſe whoſe tender ftalks 
were liable to be broke down by un- 
friendly feet, creeped in cluſters round 
the trunks of the trees; while the wood- 
bine and jeſſamine were made to riſe 
above, and twine amongſt the branches: 
here the trees were neuer pruned but 
in order to make them frpitful, or to 


let in the proſpeR of the fine meadows, 


ſented religion in 2 light which made 


or the far diſtant hills; which, ſeeming 


to mingle with the clouds, formed a 
delightf, 
ng platforms, no cut-walks, nor any 
thing Vke that Rudied affeQtation of 
egularity which diſguſts the eye by a 
repetition of-uniformity, and a conſtant 
ſameneſs of deſign; for it was a maxim 
with Mr. De Roſand, that nothing but 
what is natural can be pleaſing to the 
ſubjects of nature, nor can art any far- 
ther dehight than as it reſembles it. The 
erable intermixture of opening and 
Rade was cont;wed with ſuch exquiſite 
art, as not only to appear natural, but 
fo let in or exclude the proſpect of the 
adjacent country to the advantage of the 
whole ſcene. 


Oppoſite the middle door of the houſe 


was a long ſhady walk, which extended 
itſelf to the bottom of a piece of paſture. 
round behind the garden; and at the 
Foot of ſeveral of the trees were raiſed 
ſeats of earth covered with camomile, 
When fatigued with ſevere ſtudy, Mr. 
De Roſand took delight in relaxing his 
thoughts with working here, and acting 
the — of a laborious gardener; an 
employment he choſe at once to pre- 
ſerve his health and recreate his mind: 
he committed the management of his 
kitchen-garden and vineyard to a 
labourer in the neighbourhood, whom 
he had releaſed from priſon by paying 
a debt for him; and who, nevertheleſs, 
he rewarded' well for his labour. 
This good man began every day with 
paying a grateful homage to the Su- 
reme Being, in which we all joined. 


After breakfaſt, the ſiſter and I worked 


with our needles, played upon a ſpin- 
net, or amuſed ourſelves with reading; 
and in the afternoon we walked in the 
E to ſee Mr. De Roſand work, and 
entertained with his converſation. 
In the eveni this pattern of bene- 
volence ated the part of an arbitrator 
of the differences' of his; contend! 
A} which he was frequently 
ſo happy as to adjuſt to the ſatis faction 
of all parties concerned: and, after ſup· 
per, concluded the day as he began it. 
This worthy gentleman began earl 
to ſhew his 2.4, my happineſs, dy 
eſtabliſhing in my mind the niceſt ſenti- 
ments of virtue and honour :* be repre- 


it appear all amiable and lovely, and 


- 
- 


as the higheſt happineſs. of a ation! 


being; 


il horizon. We had no anſwer. 


* 
r 
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being ; he painted the-ſubtaniial,plea- 


| ſures of conſcious innocence, tbe ex- 


uiſite happineſs of a mind-4hat, can 
ey itſelf with tranquillity and ſelf- 
approbation, in ſuch pleaſing colours 
as perfect hy charmed me. The plraſure 
that ſparkled in his venerable .coupte- 
nance, and the extteme delight he took 
in talking on theſe ſubſects, informed 
me he was no ſtranger to this kind of 
bappineſs; and that he was only de- 
ſoribing the actual ſituation of his own 
upright mind. His good ſenſe placed 
him above the ſuperſtition and bigotry 
too common even amongſt. the pious 
and the learned: he never thought a 
man more religious for being leſs ſo- 
ciable than his neighbours; and there- 
fore could never hear to heat the moſt 
delightful employment of che ſoul repre · 
ſented in the gloomy light and forbid - 
ding language of moſt of our clergy. 
Religion, my dear Marianne, ſays 
he, and ill-nature, are entirely in- 
compatible; it never was deſigned to 
© abridge the innocent pleaſures of life: 
© we are not to ſcorn and ſpurn back 
© the favours of indulgent Heaven; but 
© with gratitude and thankfulneſs to 
6 uſe them.—Take notice, my dear, 
would he ſay, as we were walking ſome - 
times in the garden, hat a vaſt pro- 
© fuſign of delight nature has ſpread 
£ around.us! But, if we call off our 
thoughts from this. pleaſing land- 
* ſcape,: and view the minuteſt part of 
this verdant ſcene, or the ſmalleit in- 
« ſets, which in buſy millions fly over 
our heads, our ſurprise will ariſe in 
proportion to our attention! See, this 
: —— gives the various colours 
* to every flower, and ſupplies the dif- 
© ferent. fragrance of the jonquil and 
the roſe: it feeds, with equal impar- 
5 tiality, the talleſt elm and the meaneſt 
„ ſhrubz the fineſt plant, or the moſt 


„ naxious weed! Then he would rake 
up a flower, and enter into à curious 
dueſcription of it's mechaniſmʒ While 
te maſt ordinary objects, which? were 


a moment before unre 


| appeared 
full of wonders, which I longed to be 


ncquainted wich. Thus he led me, 
rough a delighiſul labyrinth, to the 
Firſt Cauſe, bile I liſtened with the 


Aas. he would break out into a rap- 
ture O thou overflowing Fountain 


l Gvodnels}howocp are me 


& 
« © 
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ain 
ion in A Mr., De Roſapd placed his — 


— 


the coptemplatipn of thy works!. How 
* exquiſite-as the delight thou baſt-pre- 
« pared for man!? {> iges DHS; 6 
Theſe early i vements gave me a 
habit of thinking; Which, ſerved. us 2 
counterbalance to my natural a per 
neſs. and gaiety; they improved and 
entertained me and L:do not Kn if 
4 was not, at his time, more happy in 
this rural life than I am in my preſent 
elevated fituation;; however, this is er- 
tain, that I ſeel a wonderful ſatis faction 
in bringing theſe paſt ſcenes to my te- 
membrance. 0 dedesn | 
Mrs. De Roſand was not behind- 
hand with ber brother in ber care of 
my education; ſhe taught me every 
thing neceſſary for a yo lady to 
learn: the loved —— tenderly; and 
I remember that many-times 1 have 
(een her look upon u with ſuch a mov- 
ing ſoftneſs. in ber countenance, and 
then burſt into tears at the remembrance 
of my diſaſters, that I have felt the ſame 
emotion ; and, charmed withthis proof 
of her friendſhip, have thrown my arms 
about her neck, and, with.the tendereſt 
embraces, mingled my tears with bers. 
A country vicar's ſiſter is commonly an 
auk ward, untoward, unbred creature z 
but Mrs. De Roſand was perfectly the 
erſe; ſhe was, polite and virtuous; 
— behaviour free and eaſy: ſhe was 
enough concerned for my happineſs te 
tell me faithfully of my faults, and to 
conſult the leaſt painful way of doing 
it; ſhe did it always without any, wit- 
neiles, told me the reaſonableneſs. of 
her tequeſt, and in a manner ſo friend- 
ly, as, inſtead of diſguliing me, height- 
ened my eſteem and affection for her. 
Happy would it be for children, if pa- 
rents would take this method; and, in- 
ſtead of frightening them iuto their 
duty, by gentle methods fix it in their 
beacts! | >" 444 
I was about fifteen, when one of Mr. 
De Roſand's relations, ho had no 
other heir than he and bis faſter, writ 
from Paris chat be was dangerouſly ill. 
This gentleman had already given them 
frequent information of his ill Rate of 
health; but in this letter he entreated 
them, with the greateſt carnaſtpeſs and 
Importun! „ 0 
of — before be died, and 
o/ be as 


ang him this ſatis faction. | 


him ſes at Jeaſt one 


expeditious as; poſſible in gir- 
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light in performing the duties of his 
functioh, he determined not to leave 
his cure; and therefore he ſent his 
ſiſter. ws >. 607 " | 
She had no defign,/ at firſt; to take 
me with ber; but, a day or two before 
ſhe ſet out for this journey, ſeeing me 
look uneaſy, and obſerving that I 
ſighed “ Take courage, Marianne!“ 
ſaid ſne; 4 ſince you dread fo much my 
< abſence, I will not be againſt your 
going with me, if I can prevail upon 
my brother to conſent to it. I have 
< a proſpect in view for you, and have 
ſome thoughts of putting vou to a 
* tradeſwoman to teach you ſome bu- 
* fineſs that you approve of; for it is 
time to think of doing ſomething. 
Our lives are precarious; we ought, 
therefore, to look forward to futu- 
rity: as long as we live, we ſhall be 
ready to aſſiſt you to the utmoſt of 
our power, not to mention What we 
ſhall leave you when we die; but 
that will not be ſufficient to maintain 
you, for we have not much to leave. 
I do not believe the relation I am go- 
ing to ſee is rich; and we ought to 
chuſe ſuch a. ſtation for you as will be 
aſettlement. I tell you this, my dear 
Marianne, becauſe you are now at 
ears of diſcretion: and, methinks, 
would fain have the comfort, before 
die, of ſeeing you married to ſome 
honeſt man; or, at leaſt, in a ſituation 
that will not make our deaths fo great 
a loſs as it mult be if we are ſnatched 
away before you are provided for. 
I was ſo touched with this diſcourſe, 
that I threw myſelf into her orms. I 
could not bear the thoughts of loſing 
her without giving way to the -tran- 
ſports of a grief ſuch diſmal thoughts 
occaſioned: I wept ; nor could-ſhe-re- 
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ſtrain the painful pleaſure of ſympathiz- 


ing with me, and accompanying me 
with her tears. At that inſtant Mr. 
De Roſand came in; and, looking at 
me with an air of benevolence—* What 
is the matter, ſiſter?” ſaid he: I be- 
* lieve Marianne is crying.“ Upon this, 
ſhe told him the ſubject of our conver- 
ſation, and the deſign ſhe had to take 
me with her to Paris. With all my 
« heart,” returned he; © but, if ſhe ſtays 
there, I fear I ſhall never ſee her more; 
and this is a thought I have not yet 
learned how to ſupport. I love the 
dear child moſt tenderly we have had 
the care of her education, and have 


= « 


tears. What a firan 


© ſpared no pains to fulfil the delight. 
© ful important taſk, Now I am grown 
© old; and my grey hairs tell me I muͤſt 


© not expect to hve long—bur, O my 


* dear Marianne! my dear child how 
© ſhall I be able to bid you a final adieu, 
© and to part never to meet again in 
© this world!)“ | ? 

Nothing could be more moving than 
this converſation. I could 1 n 
other reply but ſighs and tears, the na- 


tural rhetoriek of an oppreſſed and af. 


flited heart. The good man coming 
up to me—* Marianne,” faid he, * you 
mall go with my fiſter, ſince it is for 
* your advantage, which I ought to 
prefer to every other conſideration : 
© but, my dear, never venture to do any 
© thing without our advice; and, if my 
* filter cannot place you well at Paris, 
* you ſhall return back with her, and 
* we will try what can be done for you 
here.“ . 

I will not repeat all he ſaid to me 
before my departure: I muſt bridge 
for theſe little particulars of my yourl 
have no doubt tired you; they are not 
very intereſting; ad, beſides, J long 
to come to things of greater conſe. 
quence, I have a great many adven: 
tures to relate; and I ought to have a 
great value for you, to engage me to 
enter upon a hiſtory which will be {6 
_ long. I muſt ſeribble over a great 
deal of paper; but I will not think of 
it, Jeſt my indolence ſhould take the 
alarm. Let us then proceed, and ne- 
ver mind it, 6 

The thoughts of ſeeing the world, of 
being admired, and converſing with 
men of wit and faſhion, together with 
the childiſh expectations of being, and 
knowing; and ſeeing, I know not what, 
filled my mind, and difplayed my in- 
ward ſatis faction in the vivacity of m 
countenance; blind to the misfortunes 
1 was ſoon to be involved in, I was im- 
patient to leave that ſafe, that innocent, 


and peaceful dwelling: but, before 


we ſet out, this pleaſure palled and 


fickened upon my mind, and theſe ima · 


ginary ſatisfactions vaniſhed; I grew 
dull, and could hardly refrain From 

contradiction 
e are frequently 


we are toourſelves! 


all gaiety and mirth; when, in a mo- 


ment, the ſcene changes, and grief and 
N Bowes rar load our ſpirits. I 
could ſte no cauſe for the ſatis faction 
I had before taſted, Iſighed; and, - 
mo 
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moſt. without knowing what I did, I 
left the burry. my friends were.in, we 
being almoſt ready to ſet out, and ſtep- 
xd into the garden to indulge mygrow- 
ing melancholy, As I Was walking 
down the viſto, which extended itlelt 
into the cloſe behind the garden, I heard 
the vicar call me; when, ſtarting from 
my reverie, I turned about, and ſaw 
him coming towards me. Where have 
© you been, Marianne?“ (aid he, as we 
met; the coach is ready: however, we 
may make them wait a little. Then 
deſiring me to ſii—“ My dear child,” 
reſumed he, thou att going to leave 
© me; I fear I ſhall ſee thee no more! 
© My heart is full! I am all tender- 
« neſs! I feel the affection of a father 
© that is about to part with his only 
child! Indeed, we have been to thee 
« inſtead of parents; thy education has 
1 Lo my greateſt pleaſure; and which, 
though I ſhould never ſee thee more, 
I ſhall always think on with com- 
fort. I found thee early improve in 
© ſentiments of virtue, and with de- 
© light embrace it. How vaſt my ſa- 
© tisfaftion! I have endeavoured to 
make thee know thyſelf; have taught 
* thee ta ſearch thy own heart, in order 
© to form a juſt opinion of thy merit. 
value thylelf vpon thy purity of ſoul, 
and conſcious yirtuez gfteem a tender 
© heart, eaſily moved with the miſeries 
of others, and apt to take the impreſ- 
© Gon of their calamities, as a png 
© infinitely preferable to the greate 
* affluence without theſe humane diſ- 
© politions, Theſe qualifications will 
* render thee truly amiable. Thou art, 
© indeed, lovely beyond deſcription! 
© But, oh! take care that theſe —— 
* are not a ſnare to thee ; for, if theſe 
© exterior accompliſhments ſhould be- 
* tray thee to loſe thy purity, of heart 
t and inward rectitude, thou wilt have 
* reaſon.to wiſh thou hadſt been as de- 
formed as thou art how lovely. Be- 
* live me, penances and auſterities can 
never compenſate the want of moral 

oodnels; ſince, as I have often told 
wee and now repeat it, it is all that 
1s worthy in, man, all 1 is amiable 
in God himſelf, the perfect pattern of 
| ſpotleſs purity and conſummate good - 
neſs, Neverbeaſhamed to acknowledge 
, thy ob \gations to the Divine Bein 


c 
; 
c 


nor to love him who is the moſt lovely 


bis goodneſs ſur - 
100% thee ! may he be chy guide in 


© of all beings, Ma 


ped my memory: al 
that we were not able to gethdinittance 


« the li hs of youth! When 
thou Tach Ped to 2 — thy ſtate, 
prefer the honeſt, the worthy man, 
* who loves thee enough to tell thee 
* thy faults; but ſhun the flatterer, 
© and deteſt the reich that would rob 
thee of thy innocence, I enitteat thee, 
my dear child, never to venture upon 
any thing of moment without advice > 
« write often; but never forget to do it 
* when you ſtand in need of our ooun- 
« fel, Adieu, my dear?! 
After a tender falute, and many tears, 
we parted; and endeavoured, by a free 
and eaſy. converſation, to diſſipate the 
gloom that ſo affectionate an interview 
had occahoned i we ſoon. grew chear- 
ful and agreeable company; and, after 
a pleaſant journey, at laſt arrived at 
Paris; but were obliged to paſs through 
almoſt the hole city befote we reached 
the houſe of my dear friend's relation. + 
My ſurprize at the fight of this noiſy 
and papulous town, at the-mnltitude of 
the — the magnificence of the 
buildings, exceeds all deſcription: 1 
was to me the empire of the moon; I 
was no more myſelf; I ſtared at every 
thing with aſtoniſnment in my looks; 
but remembered nothing that I ſaw. 
However, the length of -the city made 
me come to my and I began to 
enjoy, with a pleaſing ſatisfation, the 
objects of my amazemebty and was 
glad to find myſelf ſituated ina world 
o new, and, ſo different from my ex- 
pectations. The air I breathed ſeemed 
to revive. my ſpirits; and there was a 
kind of ſympathy, between my ideas 
and the objects that — them · 
ſelves to my fight ;/ and I could not 
help imagining, that in this vaſt crowd 
of varieties was contained an inex - 
hauſtible ſource of pleaſures hitherto 
untaſted;. in. fine, I thought every de- 
light centered here in it's bigheſt per · 
fection. Pray, was this the common 
elfe& of inexperience, or a preſage that 
here would he my future ſcene of ac · 
tion? W by big! S133 4 
We found the perſon we went'to ſee 
had died about twenty- four hours before 
our arrival: but this was not allz every 
apartment in bis houſe was ſealed up; 
and, though he had ſeveral offices un- 
der the ſtate, it was ſaid his debts far 
exceeded his eſtate, How they made 
it appear, I cannot 7 for it has ſlip- 
I know of it is 
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into his louſe; that all bis effects were 
ſeined; and that, after many debates, in 
the compaſs of three months we were 
25 faſt convinced that og was not a 

to he hoped for, and that it was 
2 he wad 4 left more for the diſ- 
charge of his debts. 

Had we not then made a fine journey 
ef it? Mrs. De Roſand, however, be- 
haved with prudence and moderation: 
ſhe was concerned, indeed, at our diſ- 
appointment; but it was purely on my 
account. She had'flattered herſelf and 
me with the hopes that this money 
would contribute to ſettle me in a ſta- 
tion which' would be an agreeable ſup - 
port after rheir deceaſe: but, alas! what 
misfortunes were about to befal me! 
This” dear woman, at this juncture, 
was taken with a violent fever; her i11- 
neſs increvſed\ daily; and what at that 
time added to our perplexity was, that 
the money we brought with us was al- 
moſt exhauſted; and Mr. De Roſand, 
who had nothing but his living to de- 
pend upon, could not fupply us with 
any more; without "the greateſt diffi- 
culty. Her ficknefs overwhelmed vs 
both with care; #hd was to me a mott 
inſupportable aſfliction. What a mov- 
ing fight? How tender were the ſchti- 
ments of her heart! Never had fhe 
ſhewn ſo much affection for me before; 
for ſhe never had ſeen me in ſo deplora- 
ble, fo wretched a ſituation. Thovgh 
almoſt ſuffocated with my grief, I dried 
up my tears,” and interrupted her ſighs 
with a thouſand tender careſſes, the na- 


tural tranſports of a grateful afflicted 


heart i my ſoul overflowed with love 
and gratitude; and I entreated her, in 
the molt melting language, to lay 
aſide her concern for me, and- conſult 
only the preſervation of a life which 


then ared infinitely dearer to me 


than my own, I ſent to Mr. De Ro- 
ſand, and informed him of the melan- 
choly news of his ſiſter's illnefs, and 
the Graits o which. we muſt ſoon be 
reduced. But there are times when un- 
ſeen ditafters fall upon us without in- 
termiſſion, and we are overwhelme 

in a ſwift ſucceſſion of misfortunes? 
thus it was at preſent; for this gen- 
tleman, going to ſee one of his brother 
clergymen, hx weeks after our depar - 
ture, had the misfortune to fall off his 


The Paris edition, and that of the Hague of 1735, have omitted ahis; and ſereri of 


horſe, (a mags 2g accident for an 
old man!) and was not able to ſtir our 
of his bed when he received my letter, 
This was followed by another fatal 
event“: this worthy, this pious gen- 
tleman, was obliged to appear before 
his ſuperiors, to vindicate himſelf from 
a charge of hereſy which was preferred 
againſt him; and, though nothing was 
roved, except his having a fine col. 
ſefion of the works of the moſt cele- 
brated Proteſtant divines, he was obli 
to reſign his living, and a ſucceflor way 
named. Thus was he made a ſacrifice 
to the avarice and cruelty of a prieſt 
who made uſe of his generous ſenti- 
ments, his unixesfal benevolence and 
love to mankind, to ruin him, and get 
into his living. The remembrance of 


theſe things bring tears into my eyes; 


and F am obliged, dear Madam, to 
break off, in order to diſſipate the too- 
painful ideas which croud” into my 
mind. | | 

The earth is ſurely an abode very fo. 
reign to virtuous minds, ſince they are 
perpetually tortured upon it. In this 
exigence, many of his pretended friends 
forſook him, in ſpite of all the obliga- 
tions of gratitude: but a ſet of gentle. 
men, of his acquaintance, embraced 
this opportunity to ſhew their regard 
for his diſtinguiſhed merit, by offering 
to contribute to his ſupport; and en- 
treated he would make ufe of their 
houſes till their intereſt ſhould accom- 
modate his affairs, and place him, if 
poffible, in bis former ſtation. 

We almoſt deſpaired of the fiſter's 


recovery, when we heard this news 


from the brother. At reading thelet- 
ter, ſhe gave a loud ſhriek, and fainted; 
whilſt I, drowned in tears, ran to give 
her aſſiſtance. She came to herſelf, 
but did not ſhed a tear. From that 
moment I obſeryed in her a courage. 
ous reſignation to the Divine Will, 
her heart was compoſed and ſteady. 
The uneaſy fondneſs ſhe before had ex · 
preſſed for me became inſtantly a vir- 
tuous tenderneſs, which refigned 1 
into His hands who can make the mo 
melancholy events ſubſervient to our 
happineſs. F W | 
When the was come to herſelf, and 
we were alone; ſhe called me to ber, 
with a faint yolce; and, making me 


kt 
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fit upon the bed, told me ſhe defired to 
ſpeak to me. Give me leave, m 
riend, to relate here a part of her diſ- 
courſe, the remembrance of which is 
fill dear to me; for theſe were the laſt 
words ſhe ſpoke. 

My dear Marianne, ſaid the, © I 
© have no more a brother; for though 
© he is not dead to the world, to you 
« and I he is. His friends, I doubt 
© not, will contribute to his ſupport 
« while he lives: for my part, I ſhall 
© ſoon be no more. I have placed my 
thoughts on a better world, But in 
© what circumſtances do I leave you? 
© Oh, how diſtracting is the thought! 
© How many the cares in which thou 
« wilt be involved! But it is God's 
vill: this comforts me under this 
* diſtreſſing circumſtance, ſad and 
frighiful as ĩt is. His deſigns, though 
impenetrable, are doubtleſs more to 
* thy advantage than any I can propoſe. 
Perhaps I ſhall lie a while in this 
© lingering condition; though, it may 
© be, the firſt fainting fit will carry me 
* off, I dare not give thee the reſt of 

my money; thy youth and artleſs in- 
nocence will render thee eaſily de- 
« ceived, Lill put it into the hands 
* of the monk who viſus me, and de- 
© fire him to diſpoſe of it io your ad- 
vantage. He is related to me. If 
© he does not come to ſee me to-day, 
you ſhall ſeek him to-morrow, that I 
may ſpeak to him. After this angle 
« precaution which I ſhall take for 
you, I have only one (Bag 16 recom- 
0 


mend to you, whichis, to be ever in- 


* flexibly virtuous and honeſt, Con- 
* ſtantly remember your education; 
and be aſſured you ſhall poſſeſs the 
* richeſt, the nobleſt treaſure, that 
* could be left you; the riches of the 
mina, the proper happineſs of a rea- 
* ſonahle being. A pleaſure of the 
* fame nature with that of angels, and 
all the ble ſſed abovel It is true, my 
* dear child, it will not prevent your 
wanting the comforts of this life, nor 
© your; being. reduced to great ſtraits 
even Fo ſy port it; though it is not 
improba but that God will re- 
ward your virtue here. | Virtuous 
* mindsareſcarce; but thoſe whoeſteem 
* virtue arg not; for there are a thou- 
| Gndorocafans. in life wheceip we need 
'* the _afliſtance of the virtuous. If a 
wan warries an boneſt and prudent, 


of 


16 thongh 8 poor woman, no dihonour 
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attends his choice: but thdugh ſhe be 
beautiful, rich, and of noble de- 
ſcent, and yet, deſtitute 7 virtue, 
ſhame will be the portion the hrin 

to her huſband. Men wall TOS 
be of this mind: the love of virtue is 
natural to them. It appears amiable 
even to thoſe who have not reſolution 
to embrace it: beſides, it fills the 
heart with comfort, and an inward 
ſatis faction; it is the ſweeteſt repaſt 
to thoſe who, live in indigence and 
want; a repaſt more {weet than the 
luxuries of | the epicure. But the 
diſtreſſes of this life are but ſhort! 
the ſcene, my dear, will foon change, 
when oppreſſed virtue will appear 
triumphant! when immortal glories 
and unfading delight will recompende 


ers of virtue, Who boaſt of . their 
conqueſts, always condemn che wo- 
men they ſedyce; they take advan- 
tage of their weakneſs; degrade, de- 
© ſpiſe, and abandon them to reproach 
© and miſery. It is only for Want of 
reflection that any woman grows 
© lewd! the height of folly and mad- 
* neſs] It will not bear a moment's 
© thought to chuſe whether we would 
« get rid of poverty at the ſevere rate 
© of loſing the tranquillity of our 
© minds, and the delightful expecta - 
© tions of endleſs unfading bappineſs; 
at the ſevere rate of being deſpiſed; 
© at the ſevere rate of being abandoned 
© here to contempt and miſery, and of 
© heing hereafter deprived—— 

Here ſhe began to falter, unable to 
finiſh the reſt. . You are curious to 
know what anſwer I made. Indeed 1 
could make none; I was not able to 
utter a word: her diſcourſe, and the 
thoughts of her death, had - rendered 
me ſpecchleſs, and had ſwallowed u 
all the faculties of mx, ſoul. 1prefied. 
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her hand with eagerneſs between 


mine, and kiſſed it a thouſand: times, 


whilſt my eyes ſtreamed with inceſſant 


tears» however, I loſt not a ſyllable of 
what ſhe. Hd; for it made ſuch an im- 
paces n my mind, that, I be- 
ieve, I have repeated it word for 
word. oy 2 
I muſt now come to the uſe I made 
of it. How many follies have I ore - 
late to you! How ſeldora are we wiſe 
ull chere is ſcarcely any merit in being 
fo! Why do we ſay abat. a perſan i at 


Fears of diſcremon, hen it as gagher 
C the 
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their painful ſufferings! The ſcorn- 
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rience. 


her groan. 
to her; but ſhe was no longer in a con- 
dition to anfwer me: ſhe took hold of 
my hand, and ſeemed expiring, with a 
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improper the expreſſion! for when firſt 
vr enjoy our reaſon, it is a beautiful 


jewel often looked at, and much va- 


ued, but of little uſe; and it's fire 


luſtre is only fit to be admired. 


I beg, Madam, you would bear with 
theſe tranfient refle&tions; for I ſhall 


always take the liberty to make uſe of 


them, ſince the many follies I have 


been guilt of give me a right to them, 


as being the product of my own expe- 
Now let us proceed. 

As Mrs. De Roſand had told me ſhe 
apprehended the next fainting- fit would 


carry her off, I was too much concerned 
-to go to bed that night, and therefore 
' fat up with her. 


She ſlept pretty well 
till two in the morning, when I heard 
I ran to her bed; I ſpoke 


tender ſmile upon her countenance. 
Grief took poſſeſſion of my heart; 


the terror and anguiſh of my mind ſoon 


- deprived me of my ſenſes; and I had a 


- momentary reſpite from the agony in 


- which I was involved. But my reflec- 


and methought the world was a deſart, 


tion and my miſery returned together; 


wherein I was left alone. I then found 


bo affeRionately I loved her; and re- 


lity! 


collected how affectionately ſhe had 


loved me: every diſtreſſing circumſtance 
was painted on my heart in ſuch lively 


colours, that I was almoſt diſtracted. 


Oh, how much grief can enter into the 


+ human heart! How vaſt our capacity 


for miſery! and how great our ſenſibi. 


My cries and lamentations awoke 


the family. The landlord and his wife 


knocked at our chamber-door. I open- 
ed it without knowing what I did: they 
ſpoke, to me; but my tears and ſighs 


were the only,anſwer I could make. 
They ſoon knew the cauſe of my af- 
fliction; and went to ſuccour, if poſſi- 
ble, the dear expiring woman. 

lay motionleſs; and, diltreſhng thought! 


who knows but ſhe was already gone! 


2 


However, half an hour after, they 
were poſitive ſhe was dead. The ſer- 
vants came up with hurry and cla- 


mour: I fainted again, and was car- 


+ ried into the next room without my 
pPerceivin 

2 elf, as if tonimegd en | 
my miſery, my tears ceaſed flowing, 


it. When I came to my- 
aſtoniſhed with the exceſs of 


She. 
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the age of madneſs and folly? How 


and I was denied the ſweet conſolation 
of venting my grief, and by 'thok 
friendly drops aſſuaging the anguiſh of 
my burſting, tortured heart: but what; 
condition I was afterwards in I need 
not tell you; you may more eaſily form 
an idea of this diſinal ſituation than 1 
expreſs it; befides, the recital fills me 
with an inſupportable melancholy; 
and, on this account, I chuſe to break 
off. 
Philoſophy is of little ſervice when 
we are oppreſſed with ſuch terrible af. 
flictions. Whilſt our minds are ſerene 
and undiſturbed, we reaſon upon the 
virtue of patience, and the govern. 
ment of the paſſions; we applaud our 
all- powerful arguments, and think 
them capable of maſtering and con- 
trouling the bittereſt aflidtions but 
when we are borne down by ſuch vio- 
lent, ſuch terrible calamities; when we 
have loft all that is dear, all that makes 
life defirable; how can we ſupport the 
ſhock? We have not even the inclina- 
tion to make head againſt our forrow;; 
we do not fo much as ſtruggle, or catch 
at the help that offers, but give up all 
command of ourſelves, and are car- 
ried away by the violence of the tor- 
rent, without once attempting to ſtand 


pet Ar > | 
ey who would give us a picture of 
human nature, very often deſcribe what 
we ſhould be, rather than what we ate. 
like the writers of modern romances, 
who, fond of every thing that is mar- 
vellous, negle& nature, and deſcribe 
their hero as wanting even the foibles 
which we are unavoidably liable to; fer 
a perfect character is a very unnatural 
one; and, whatever theſe viſionaries 
may think, thoſe who ſpeak from theic 
own experience are more likely to teach 
us the knowledge of ourſelves than 
the dreams of theſe noveliſts, But io 
return, | | | 
Now was I left alone, with no other 
guide than -the experience of a gil 
of about fifteen. ' A; Mrs. De Roſand 
had called me her niece, the perſons of 
the houſe gave me a verbal account of 
every thing they pretended was found 
about her; which would not have fe. 
quired a more formal proceeding, had 
they even given me up the whole: but 
a part of the linen was ſtolen, and 
ſome trifles; beſides,” from four hvn- 
dred livres, which I knew Mrs: De Ro- 
ſand had left me, ey had = 
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ſcience to take half, I complained, in- 
deed, but.in ſuch mild terms, that it 
availed no more than, my filence would 
have done. My grief made me ipſen- 
ſble of every thing elſe; and, as I 
had no friend, as I was deſtitute of the 
conſolation of any one to comfort me, 
and concern himſelf with my affairs, I 
had no regard to them myſelf, This 
turn of mind put me intoa ſtate reſem- 
bling cabqaiilicy: but, alas! how la- 
mentable is ſuch a ſeeming calmneſs! 
Indeed, the greateſt tranſports of rage 
and deſpair are leſs to be pitied. 

Every one of the family ſeemed to 
intereſt themſelves in my misfortunes ; 
eſpecially the landlard and his wife, 
we days: with a diſſembled compaſ- 
Gon, to conſole me, under a diſtreſs of 
which they had made their advantage; 
a ſort of people the world ſwarms with; 
for generally none expreſs a greater de- 
fire of alleviating our troubles than 
thoſe who cauſe or get any thing by 
them. | 

I conſented they ſhould ſell Mrs. De 
Roſand's cloaths' for me, for which 
they gave-me what they thought pro- 
per; and it was about a fortnight ſince 
my dear aunt, as n her, (but 
I would fain term her my dear mo- 
ther, or rather, my only friend, ſince 
there is no title but muſt yield to that; 
nor heart more tender, nor more un- 
ſhaken, than one inſpired by a true and 
ſolid friendſhip;) it was about a fort- 
night, I ſay, fince my deareſt friend 
died, which I had paſſed in her lodg- 
ing, without knowing, or caring, what 
would become of me; when the monk, 
whom I haye already mentioned, came 
again to ſee how Mrs. De Roſand did. 

e was very ſorry to hear ſhe was dead; 
and as I was ſenſible he was the only 
man my dear friend had thought proper 
to entruſt with the ſecret of my birth, 


to anſwer, 
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and free from affectation. In ſhort, he 
let me know that, ſtupid with my 
grief, I ſlept on the brink of 'a preci- 
pice, blind to the dangers that ought to 
terrify me, and which ſhould have em- 
ployed all my thoughts, 15 
His diſcourſe had it's deſired effect: 
it ropzed me from my lethargy of 
thought; I ſaw my danger, and trem- 
bled to think what would become of 
me. This inquietude raiſed a thou 
ſand terrors in my mind. Where 
* ſhall Igo?“ ſaid I, all in tears. No 
ſoul on earth knows me; I am related 
to no man living. To whom ſhall I 
apply for help; or who is obliged to 
alliſt me? What ſhall I do, When 1 
leave this houſe? My money will not 
I. long: beſides, it may be taken 
from me; and this'is the firſt time I 
ever had a ſum to ſp end. 
The good monk did not know what 
Methought I was become 
a burden to him; and theſe are a ſort of 
people who, when they have once given 
you their advice, have done all they 
are able to do. To return into the 
country would have been a folly; I 
could have no aſylum there: my dear 
friend Mr. De Roſand had ſent us all 
his money, which we received with hig 
laſt letter, and had nothing to do but 
to drag out a tedious life in depend- 
ence. There was then no reſource on 
that ſide; and, indeed, my perplexity 
and terror almoſt made me diſtracted. 
At la, the monk, after having 
racked his invention, thought of a 
charitable and pious gentleman, who 
was, he ſaid, entirely devoted to good 
works, and to whom he promiſed to 
recommend me the next day: but the 
next day would not do; I could not 
ſupport the thought of ſtayipg any 
longer—T wept, I lamented my con- 
dition—He offered to go—T held him 
faſt I threw myſelf at his feet—T en- 
treated him to take me with him imme 
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© indeed my, friend, would not this af- 
« it you?” 
The monk was terribly embarraſſed; 
and, finding he could not get rid of 
me, pauſed for a moment; and then, 
calling for a pen and ink, wrote to the 
ntleman he had told me of, He read 
The letter to me. Tt was wrote in the 
moſt preſſing manner; and he conjured 
him, by all the obligations of religion, 
to haſten to us with ſpeed. * God,” 
ſaid he, has reſerved for you an act 
© of charity the moſt precious, the 
© moſt meritorions, and the moſt ac. 
© ceptable, in his fight, of any you 
© ever did in your life.” And to ex- 
cite him more effetually, he men- 
tioned my ſex, my age, and beauty, 
with the fatal conſequences they might 
poſſibly have, either from my own 
weakneſs, or the wickedneſs of others, 
When the letter was writ, we fent 
it as directed; and; while we waited 
fox an anſwer, I kept the monk in fight, 
being fully reſolved not to lie that 
Dipht in the houſe, I cannot tell you 
what it was I apprehended, nor what 
was the reaſon my fears were ſo great: 
all I know of jt is, that I took notice of 
my landlord's face, which I had not 
obſerved till then; and in his afpet I 
read the moſt terrible things. That of 
his wife, methought, was furly and 
loomy; and even the ſervants had the 
© ok of villains: in ſhort, every coun- 
tenance there made me tremble. The 
moſt terrible ideas crouded into my 
mind; and I could not think of ftay- 
ing, without thinking too of ſwords, 
daggers, aſſaſſinations, robberies, be- 
ing purſued and inſulted by villains? 
whilſt my bloed froze at the dangers 
which my fancy painted to me: for 
whenever we fet our imagination to 
work on ſuch gloomy ſcenes, our own 
ideas readily furniſh us with a variety 


of. hoxrors, and all that is dreadful. 


immediately appears in it's moſt for- 
midable, moſt frightfol terrors. 

I was amuling the monk with theſe 
lack and melancholy thoughts, when 
the man whom we had ſent with the 
letter returned, and told us, that the 
oe peri, coach was waiting for us 
below, and that he could neither write 
nor come himſelf, becauſe he wasengag- 
ed in buſineſs when he received the letter. 
I packed up my cloaths, and made haſte 
to ſave my life. I ordered my Ureaded 
landlord and landlady to be called, and 


- * 
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inſtantly diſcharged what was due; 
and, in reality, their looks were not 
the moſt engaging; and imagination 
had little to do to render them perfectly 
diſagreeable. This, however, is cer. 
tain, that I have remembered their faces 
ever ſince, Methinks I fee them ſtill, 
and could even draw their pictures. I 
have, I believe, known ſome honeſt 
men, whom I have been at firſt fight 
prejudiced againſt, only becauſe the air 
of their countenances ſeemed to re. 
ſemble'theirs, 

I went into the coach with the monk, 
and we ſoon arrived at the above-men. 
tioned gentleman's houſe, He was he. 
tween fifty and ſixty, yet ſufficiently 
genteel; very rich; and of a mild but 
grave countenance, which was predo. 
minant over a good complexion; and a 
happy plight of body. He gave us a 
kind and free reception, without com- 
pliment, or any other ceremony than 
embracing the monk ; and then caſting 
his eye upon me, deſired us both to ſit 
down. | 

My heart fluttered; I was extremely 
embarraſſed and diſconcerted; and ſo 
out of countenance, that 1 durſt not 
even lift up my eyes. Come,“ faid 
Ie taking the monk by the 
hand, and preſſing it with an air of de- 
votion and reverence; * come, let us 
« fee what is to be done for this poor 
« unhappy girl: pray, Sir, relate more 
2 Pact e y her hiſtory” He inſtantly 
obeyed: which done, the gentleman 
reſumed—* How ſtrange are her ad- 
« ventures !' how dreadful her ſituation! 
« You was much in the right, father, 
continued he, © when you told mel 
could not do a more meritorious ac- 
tion, than the ſerving this unfortu- 
nate young creature: I am of the ſame 
opinion; and think too, that ſhe hasa 
thouſand times more need of help than 
any other of her ſex. I am obliged 
to you for having pitehed on me for 
that purpoſe, I Piel the nappy mo- 
ment in which you was inſpired with 
the reſolution of informing me with 
her ſituation and misfortunes; for [ 
am ſenſibly touched with your narra- 
tion, But let us Þnſider what me- 
thod we muſt take to extricate her 
out of her troubles.— How old ar 
e ?* added he, with an af- 


fectionate look. At this queſtion 


could only fich, being unable to make 


8 h er. 7 » rt p uſe, be 
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reſomed— Do not. afflit yourſelf} 
take courage; I defire nothing more 
than to ſerve you; God, the ſovereign 
Lord of- all we enjoy, demands that 
ve ſhould ſypply the neceſſitous, and 
« feed the poor with the ſubſtance he 
has given us. Tell me, then, how 
old you are. — I am about bxteen, 
Sir, ſaid IJ. Really, reſumed 
he, turning towards the father, one 
« would be apt to think her older: at 
« firſt fight one cannot help obſerving 
« ſomething to her advantage; the na- 
«© tural. innocence and expreſſive. tm - 
« plicity of her countenance give me 
a good opinion of the purity of the 
« heart, and even ſhew ſhe is of a noble 
£ extraction. But, indeed, her mis- 
« fortunes, are very great. How im- 
« penetrable are the deſigns of Provi- 
s dence! | 

© But let us now mind the main af- 
fair, continued he. As you have no 
« fortune, we muſt know what ſort of 
employment you chuſe, Pray, had 
« your deceaſed friend taken no reſolu - 
« tion on that head ?'— She had, ſaid 
I, * an intention of putting me out to 
« learn ſome trade. — “ Very well,” re- 
plied he; I approve of her deſign: but 
7 do you likewiſe approve of it your- 
8 ſelf? Speak freely; there are, perhaps, 
many things which may be more 
© agreeable to you. For inſtance, I 
have a ſiſter that is rich, and of a ſweet 
« diſpoſttion, ho has juſt loſt a ſervant 
« whom ſhe had a great eſteem for, and 
* who, doubtleſs, if ſhe had lived with 
4 her till her death, would have left her 
4 ſomething conſiderable, If you are 
« willing to ſucceed her, I am ſure my 
t fiſter will receive you with pleaſure.” 
Ibis propoſal made me bluſh— 
© Alas, Sir! ſaid I, though I am 
* deſtitute of eyery thing, and though 
$ I do; not know to whom I owe my 
„birth, methinks I would chuſe to die, 
© rather than to live with any body in 
* ſo mean an <mploy; fince, if my pa- 
< rents were alive, to all appearance I 
* ſhould haye domeſticks of my own, 
* inſtead of being one myſelf, Liber- 
ty is one of the greateſt bleſſings that 
4 ven.cangfiow; ableſſing that ap- 
* pears infigitUy dearer to me than life 
* atſelf,* My grief and confuſion here 
farced me to ſtop and wipe my eyes, 
and give Way to a paſſion too violent to 
be reſtrained ; however, I endeavoured 
to compoſe. myſelf; and, with a me- 


lancholy air, reſumed, interru 
with hghg—* Since 1 am obliged to 
* work for my bread, I ſhall-always 
prefer the meaneſt employment, pro- 
© vided 1 can be free, to the condition 
© you prop6ſe, even though I ſhould 
make my fortune hy it.'——" My dear, 
ſaid he, do not afflict vourletf, I ap» 
prove of your thoughts; and am glad 
to find your ſentiments are not de- 
preſſed with your circumſtances; and 
that, in ſpite of all your affiiQtions, 
you retain an elevation of mind which 
raiſes you above them. A little of 
this ſort of pride may be diſpenſed 
with; but you onght not to carry it 
too far: if you do, it will be very 
unreaſonable. Let the conjectures 
of your being born of noble parents 
be ever ſa probable, it will give 
no eſtate; and you ought to regulate 
yourſelf according to that. Conſider 
you have nothing: but, however, we 
© ſhall follow the views of your de- 
* parted friend, It is true, it will coſt 
more, becauſe your board muſt be 
paid for every year. But no matter, 
* you ſhall be provided for this very 
day. I will take you to my linen- 
* draper, and tliere I know you will be 
* welcome. Now are you fatisfied >* 
— Yes, Sir," faid I; and never will 
forget your goodneſs.” Be ſure 


* 


vyou make your advantage of it, aid 


the monk, who had hitherto been ſilent; 
and let your conduct recompenſe this 
« gentleman for the care his piety, in- 
6 9 — him to take of you. .I fear, 
replied he, in a devout and ſerupulous 
tone, I ſhalt have no merit in aſſiſti 

© her, I am ſo much affected with her 
© misfortunes.” Then riſing up- Do 
© not let us Joſe time, continued h 

it grows late. Let us go to the gen- 
* tlewoman I have mentioned. For 
you, father, you may retire; I Mall 
« give you a good account of the truſt 
you have committed to my charge. 
Upon this the monk left us. I thank- 


ed him for his kindneſs with a timo- 


rous voice; for I was extremely trou- 
bled. And my benefactor and I ſtep- 
ped into the coach. — = 

I wiſh I could tell you all that paſſed 
in my mind, and how much I was'af- 
feRed with this converſation, of which 
I have told You but a very ſmall part; 
for it was filled up with many other 


diſagreeable and mortifying hints. It 
may not be improper, however, to tell 
| you, 
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you,- that, young as I was, my temper 
was a little lofty. I had been educa- 
ted with ſuch a tender indulgence, and 
had been always treated with ſuch re- 
ſpe&, that a converſation of this kind 
was extremely ſhocking. | 

The favours we receive from ſome 
men are accompanied with ſoch av ill 
grace, as render them extremely mor- 
tifying. They had ſifted my miſery 
for an hour together: and the conver: 
fation ran upon nothing but the com- 
paſſion with which J inſpired them; 
the great merit it was to relieve me; and 
that religion demanded their care of 
me, as the greateſt object of compaſſion, 
and the moſt for lorn and wretched crta- 
ture living. At laſt followed a crowd 
of proud, though ſe-mingly charitable, 
refteQions, and all the airs of perſons 
puffed up with an oftentaticus affecta- 
tion of ſuperior piety. Never did cha- 
rity dreſs it's melancholy duties in ſo 
ſtately a garb. I was overwhelmed 
with. ſhame; and all that ſelf love, 
which is inſeparable from the human 
heart, Sense How grating 
is this kind of behaviour to every jn- 

nuous mind! What greater miſery 
can beſal us than to be forced to de- 
pend on the help of ſuch perſons, whoſe 
tender mercies are cruelty! Is that cha- 
rity which does not ſympathize with the 
miſerable ? Is that charity which be- 
gins with trampling upon our ſelf-love, 
and never relieves the foul till it has 
wounded it in the tendereſt part? A 
pretty virtue, indeed, which throws 
into deſpair thoſe ho are the objects of 
it! O how unlike” that goodnets. they 
pretend 40 prattiſe! how ſublime, how 
tranſporting is the plenfure of eaning 
the aching heart of diffuſing tranquil- 
lity and joy through the tortured, an- 
xious foul ! for how ean we help ſym- 
pathizing in the delight which we our- 
ſelves inſpice ? But how vaſtly are they 
miſtaken, who applaud themſelves, who 
ſtrut and ſwelltwith their imagined li- 
herality; who make a boaſted ſhew of 
a few of the external acts of charity, 
without the principle of benevalence 
rooted in the heart? I would ſay to 
Kheſfe pretenders to this virtue, When 
© you ſo unmereifully inſiſt on aparticu- 
jar enumeration of all my miſeries; 
.« when you bring me face to face with 
© the whole groupe of my misfortunes, 
of themſelves almoſt inſopportable; 
« when the ceremonial of your queſtigns, 
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© handſome; and that 
* dowments will expoſe you to the arti- 


or rather of your burden ſome exami. 
nation, precedes the aſſiſtance you ate 
© pleaſed to afford me; you call that cha. 
© rity: but I ſay it is an at brutal, 
© barbarous, and uncharitable; and not 
© the reſult of any generous ſentiment,” 

I have now done, Let ſuch as need 
this information make a good uſe of 
this leſſon; they may be {ure it comes 
in good part, fince I ſpeak from my 
own experience. 

To return; I was in the coach goin 
to the draper's with this gentleman. [ 
remember he was much more inquif.. 
tive as we went, than he had been be. 
fore the monk; and that I anſwered him 
in a voice low and forrowful; and was 
under ſuch reſtraint, that 1 dourft not 
move a limb; and, like a tender plant 
blaſted by the rude north wind, I ſhrunk 
up, and ſeemed to take no room in the 
coach. | 

However, in ſpite of the melancholy 
in which I was involved, I was aſfty. 
niſhed at the ſubjects with which he 
entertained me. Methought his con- 
verſation was very odd; that he ſoften- 
ed and grew mild of a ſudden; and that 
he inſtantly became more fawning than 
zealous; more generous than charitable: 
in ſhorr, he was entirely changed. 

J am ſorry to ſee you, my dear, 
under ſach reſtraint,” ſaid he; I can- 
not bear to ſee you fo reſerved, ſince, 
if indulged, it would ſoon grow into 
an aver ſion to me, though I am wholly 
at your ſervice. Our converſation 
with this monk has, no doubt, diſ- 
concerted you. Theſe ſort of people 
have a rough, harſh way of expreſſing 
themſelves; and we are ſometimes 
forced to imitate them: but I have 
naturally a tender heart, and wiſh you 
would look upon me as your friend, 
and as a man whe intereſts himſelf 
in your affairs, and entreats you 
would repoſe an entite confidence in 
him. Do you hear ? the only right 
I claim is to give you, when you 
need it, alittle friendly advice; which, 
I hope, will not keep you at any diſ- 
« tance, Suppoſe, for example, I ſhould 
« tell you that you are young and 
the ſe two fine en- 


* fices-of the-firſt giddy-brained young 


fellow that ſees you; and that it would 


be very wrong to hearken to his im- 


* pertinence, becauſe it could be of no 
+ ſervice to vou, and would not deſerve 
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only how to raiſe your fortune, and 
negle& nothing that will- contribute 
to this great deſign. I know very 
well, that the fair, at your age, are 
enchanted with the thoughts of charm - 
ing every beholder, I do not doubt 
but you will be univerſally admired, 
whether you endeavour to make any 
conqueſts or not: but never make it 
your buſineſs to pleaſe every body; 
vou will find a thouſand pert little 
fellows, whom your ſituation obliges 
vou not to mind. What I tell you, 
« ] will sſſute you, does not proceed 
« from any exceſs of ſeverity in me,” 
continued he with a fawning ſmile, 
and, at the ſame time, taking me with 
a free air by the hand, * No, Sir!” ſaid 
I. And then, obſerving I had no 
gloves—“ I will buy you ſome, ſaid 
he: they preſerve the bands; and that 
© is worth minding, when they happen 
© to be fo perfectly lovely.” 

Upon which he bid the coachman 
ſtop, and bought ſeveral pair for me, 
which I tried on wich his aſſiſtance; 
for he would, by all means, help ine. 
T let him do itz though I bluſhed at my 
obedience, without knowing why. I 
was unaccountably uneaſy, and doubt- 
ed what this might ſignify. 

I mention ell theſe little particulars, 
becauſe they really are not ſo inſgni- 
ficant as may be thought at firſt ſight. 

We arrived at laſt at the draper's, 
who ſeemed to me a good fort of a wo- 
man, 'and who received me on terms 
which were foon ſettled and agreed on 


for my board. If 1 remember well, 


he talked to her a good while in pri- 
vate; but I then apprehended nothing: 
I did not think myſelf ſo nearly con- 
cerned as perhaps I was. When he 
went away, he laid he would return 
and pay us a viſit in a few days, and 
recommended me very earneſtly to the 
miſtreſs ' of the houſe; who, after he 


was gone, ſnewed me alittle chamber, 
Where I put my cloaths, and where I 


was to lie with another young woman. 


I muſt, for the ſake of the ſtory, ac- 


quaint you with the name of this tradeſ- 


woman; he was called Mrs. Du Tour; 
ſhe was k widowy and did not ſeem to 
be above thirty; She was pretty fat; 


and "ſeemed, at firſt ſight, to be the 


deſt · natured creature in the world. 
Her family conſiſted of a pretty liitle 
. boy,” he was her ſon, of about fix or 
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* your attention. Let your views be 


rant you; for, really, I do not love 


. 'whoſe harſhneſs offended the too great | 


and formed in ſome meaſure to fill up 
. the loſs of my generous benefactors, 
Mr. De. Rofand and his dear ſiſter. I 
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ſeven years old; of a mauidz and one 
Mrs. Toinon, her journey woman. 
Had I fallen from ſome ſuperior re- 
gion, I could not have been more cha- 
grined than I was at my preſent ſitu- 
ation, Perſons whole ſentiments are 
delicate are ſooner caſt down than 
others; their hearts are more ſenſihle, 
their ſouls more tender, than the reſt of 
the world: and thoſe humane diſpoſitions 
that make them more ſenſible of the 
ſuperior, the God - like pleaſure. of do- 
ing good, here add an emphaſis to 
every miſery; a kind of ſtupid me- 
lancholy hangs upon their ſpirits; and 
with this melancholy was I ſeized, 
which ſpread a conſtant gloom over my 
counienance. | 
Mrs. Du Tour did all ſhe was able 
to diſperſe this cloud from my brow. 
Come, come, Mrs. Marianne, ſaid 
ſhe,” (for the had aſked my name) do 
not be ſo melancholy; you are with 
very good-natured people, I will af- 
ſure you: I love to ſee folks chear- 
ful and merry. Pr'ythee, my girl, 
tell me what ails you? Do not you 
like our company? For my part, I 
no ſooner ſaw you than I took a fan 
cy to you. . Ods-bobs! if you ſpoil 
that pretty face with crying ſo, you 
will never get a 7 There is 
our Toinon,' continued ſhe, point- 
ng to her on the other fide the table, 
ſhe is a very good girl; you muſt get 
acquainted with her: her company, 
I hope, will divert you.'—* O la! 
Madam, Miſs and I fhall be pure 
company: I will divert ber, I war- 
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to ſee folks look uneaſy. This was 
the converſation at ſupperz to which: I 
made no anſwer, but an inclination of 
my head, and a look which ſufficiently 
expreſſed © my acknowledgment; ex- 
cept. ſometimes I had courage enough 
to tell them, they were very kind; 
though I thoughvmyfelf out of my true 


ſphere, and born for quite other com- 
pany. Their blunt vulgar freedom 


appeared very diſagreeable to meg and 
their language was a kind of jargon, 


niceneſs of my ears. I was alr 
perſuaded, that in the polite wogld 
there was ſomething ſupetior to this, 


fighed after the pleaſure of a'converfa- 
non 


tion entirely unknown to me, and ſuiĩta- 
ble to my own ideas; ſome fellow- 
mind, capable of all that delicacy of 
ſentiment which I perceived in my own 
thoughts; of eaſing my heart by bear- 
ing 'a part in my grief; and, by the 
charms of friendſhip and virtue, teach 
me to conquer my inward gloom and 
ſertled diſcontent. 
But how ſtrange are the whimfies that 
ſometimes poſſeſs our minds! Though 
I knew not where to look for this re- 
lief, and could not fix upon any perſon 
whoſe ſoul I thought refined enough to 
reliſh my ſentiments, and ſhare my 
heart; though I had ſcarce ſeen the 
ſtreets of Paris, yet I could not help 
obſerving the number of the coaches, 
and the Blendia oſtentation of grandeur 
which appeared amongſt the great, and 
imagining that this new world feemed 
not altogether unknown to me, and that 
I hovld here find what I fo ardently 
longed for; and, methought, there was 
within me a natural inchnation which 
wanted only theſe objects to exert itſelf 
upon; ſo that when I ſaw them, it was 
juſt as if I had mer with ſomething I 
voked for. | 
You will eaſily judge, that with theſe 
diſpoſitions, Madam, how chimerical 
ſoever they appear, Mrs. Du Tour and 
Toinon muſt be very diſagreeable com- 
panions for me. To give you a deſcrip- 
tion of the latter, I muſt inform you, 
ſhe was a girl that had a high opinion 
of her own merit, and no {mall ſtock 
of vanity : as to her ſtature, ſhe was 
very tall, and held up her head with fo 
remarkable an air,' as ſhewed ſhe was 
tenacious of og any part of her 
height, which ſhe looked upon as a 
reat perfection; but, when engaged in 
ES cou ſe, ſhe confirmed what ſhe ſaid 
with ſuch an affected and ridiculous 
toſs, that you wonld have been almoſt 
in pain for her neck. She was extremely 
expert at her buſineſs, and bandled her 
goods with all the jadgment and ad- 
dreſs imaginable, in which her whole 
ſoul was employed; for her wit was no 
longer than ve _— | 
For my part, I was fo aukward in 
theſe things, that I provoked her every 
moment. 
with what an air of conceitedneſs and 
pride ſhe reprimanded me, and blamed 
— want of dexterity; but the beſt of the 
| jelt wax, that, generally, her correQtious 


* 


ou would have ſmiled to ſee 
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made me ſtill more aukward, becauſe 
they increaſed my diſguſt. 

We lay in the ſame room, as I have 
already told you; and there ſhe uſed io 
give me leſſons how to = preferment, 
as ſne called it: then followed the hiſ. 
tory of her family, their eircumſtances, 
their characters, and what they gave 
her laſt year for a New-year's gift; then 
ſhe mentioned her lover, a genteel, ac. 
compliſhed youth, to be ſure; and, that 
I might have an opportunity of ſeein 
his merit, I ſhould take a walk wit 
them both; to which, without envying 
her happineſs, I readily conſented. The 
inclinations of Mrs. Du Tour were not 
forgotten: her lover would already have 
married her, if he had been rich enough 
to ſatisfy her vanity, which was the 
only obſtacle; he ſaw her every day, 
and was always a welcome gueſt. It 
is only to divert you that I mention 
theſe trifling particulars; if they tire 
you, I will paſs them over, | 

Mr. De Climal, for that was the 
gentleman's name who brought me to 
Mrs. Du Tour's, had not left me abore 
three or four days, before he came to 
ſee me: I was then in our room with 
Miſs Toinon, who was buſy ſhewing 
me her fine cloaths; and who, out of 
complaiſance, left the room as ſoon 3: 
he entered. 

Well, how does. my angel!“ faid 
he. © I flatter myſelf you like your 
© htuation ?*'——* I hope, Sir,“ anſwered 
I, © I thall like it better when I am be 
© come more uſed to it. I ſhould be 
* glad,* returned he, © to ſee you con- 
tented and happy; for I love you, my 
dear, with all my heart : the firſt mo- 
ment I ſaw I was tranſported 
with pleaſure; and ſhall give you all 
the proofs. of my tenderneſs which 
lie in my power. Poor child, what 
delight ſhall I take in ſerving rhee! 

But 1 muſt have your friendſhip.in 

return. I ſhould be very ungrate- 

© fol, Sir,” cried I, * not to — 
© friendſhip for you.“ No, no!“ re- 
turned he; it is not for want of gra- 
© titude that you do not love me, but 
© becauſe you will not take the free- 
dom with me I could wiſh.— I am 
© too ſenſible of the reſpeRt I owe you, 
faid I. © Nay,* ſaid he, * it is uncer- 
tuin whether you owe, me any, ſince 
dee do not know who you are. Hut, 
Marianne, continued an 
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hand, Which he gently ſqueezed, * can. 
© not you be a little more familiar with 
© one who loves like me? You ſhould 
« ﬀhay open all your ſoul to ſuch a 
4 Get; . him your moſt ſecret 
0 thoughts; hide none of ybur incli- 
nations and be always glad to fee 
« and converſe with him: Is this too 
much for me to expe? Sure it is 
© not} I inſiſt upon it, that you ſhall 
© make me your confidante, and that 
you throw off all reſerve; or elſe I 
© am afraid we ſhall quarrel, But, 
c hark'e,” continued he, putting his 
hand in his pocket, © I bad like to 
© have forgot to give you ſome money; 
« here are a few louis d'ors. At firſt 
I refuſed them; telling him I did not 
want money; I had not yet ſpent what 
Mrs. De Rofand' had left me: but, 
nevertheleſs,” he forced me to accept 
them, in ſpite of all my reſolutions ro 
the contrary; but I could not receive 
them without confuſion; and a mixture 
of ſhame and humility was, I dare ſay, 
viſible in my behaviour. Burt it was 
not for me, with all my ſtock of pride, 
to refuſe them from'a gentleman who 
had taken me, a poor orphan, under his 
care, and to whom he reſolved to at as 
a father. As I received this preſent, I 
thanked him, and made my acknow- 
ledgments with a grave dejected air. 


My dear charmer, ſaid he, no more 


* curtſeys, no more ceremonies, I be- 
ſeech you] Shew me rather that you 
* are-pleaſed; Come, let us ſee how 
complaiſant you will be for the new 
* ſuit of cloaths I am going to give 
you.“ I did not, I believe,” much 
mind the ſuit he iſed; but he faid 
this with ſuch an air of goodneſs, that, 


I confeſs, he won my heart. All my 


reſolutions vaniſhed; and were ſuc- 


ceeded by the moſt lively expreſſions 
of gratitude; ' while my eyes could 
ſcarce retain the tears of lit — 


almoſt overflowed their banks. 
n cried I de? 
„ indeed; found u Fathet'? as the 
* loſt Marianne mt hee A tb 


© the may again lift v her ee With 
comfort, an finFihe dvar nate of 
6 patent revivedin U 
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Lonly conſidered it as a fudden thou 


upon as very extraordin 7 bby, fin 
lar as it was, it did not alarm me; 


odd roger hm of 4 good ant bool 

— from this PR 
converſation became mort ea ind 
from conſtraint; and this freedom gave 
me charms which he had not obſeryed 
before: he frequently Hefitdted in his 
diſcourſe, and then looked upon we 
with an excefs of tenderneſs ; which, 
though I took notice of, I only attri- 
buted to the delicacy of a virtuous 4 
2 ſoul, pleaſed with the 

ure it communicates, _ 07 
reflection of doing it's FF a 650 
not then penetrate into his < he 
imagination had laid a plan for fe 
which flattered my good opinion df 
him; and, thus prepoſſeſſed, I was the 
exfier deceived: but owdelightful was 
the deception! Methought a mountain 
was removed from m breaſt! 1 began 
to taſte agairi the peaceful joy, the in- 
ward tran — that I hai formerly 
experienc Thovgh I faw him en- 
chanted with deli by 1 imagined my 
Groation, wy youth, m oo be "rf betty, 
might inſpire him with a moſt 7 
affection. It is natural,” ſaid I ro my. 
ſelf, © for perſons to have the moſt tender 
N ſentiments for one of my age . 
* under their care; they arc pleaſed 
* with every degree of merit they ob- 
© ſerve in them, becauſe 'it/ refle ts a 

«Ra merit upon their munificence, 

wing it placed on a deſervin 

c ohe n ſhort, m R and i * 
experience made me blind to his de- 
ſigns; and, SN F began to think 
him an orig inal, 1 was not much mbre 
furprited wt hls be 
have been at the carefſts of a ent 3 
he tobk my hind, and, with a guy air, 
Kiſſed it a thobfahd times. I Anixe 
75 of his friendſhip; and coul 
riot hel L inking, with pleaſure and 
ſertet t, how yery unaccountabl 
it was that his affectſons ſhould; a 4 


one, wiſe to {6 — a belght; tv 
this tquched me more ſenfibly thin U | 
tis favours: How readily does the Ho- 


reſt fin thin becher fo too? 1 forms 
my opfmton of Hm from — Gt inn 
wy op it artteſy* "implicit The Fir- 
tudtts are tbo ready to be 5 
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virtuous with wearing a maſk than he 
can-wear one himſelf, | 
Perhaps, Madam, I ought not to have 


troubled. you with theſe ſerious reflec- 


tions, generally diſagreeable to ladies 
of your age. "Conſider that, as you 
have given me orders to. write, you 
ought in conſcience. to bear with my 
impertinence. For my part, I do not 
care to think I am wrinng a book; that 
would diſcompoſe and embarraſs me 
too much. I perſuade myſelf Iam talk- 
ing to you, and that all I write paſſes in 
conyerſation. To proceed then, 

It was the faſhion, at this time, to 
let the hair hang in curls upon the 
ſhoulders; mine was of a bright cheſ- 
nut, and fell down with a becoming 
negligence, Mr. De Climal praiſed 
their beauty; and, with a gallant air, 
took up ſome of my locks, and twiſted 
them round his finger. * Nature, my 
© dear Marianne, ſaid he, © has been 
« profuſe of her favours to you, and 
© has denied you nothing that could 
© enhance your charms! That lovely 
© face would have been the moſt beauti- 
* ful in the world without the addition 
© of thoſe graceful ringlets; theſe 
© make your too-lovely form compleat, 
© and leave no room for addition. 
© They will not reſtore me my dear, 
© unknown parents,” ſaid I, or Jet me 
* know to whom I owe my being; nor 
© revive my ever-dear deceaſed friend] 
Very true,” returned he; but they 
© will make you admired and adored 
© by every body: for my part, I ſhall 
never be able to refuſe you any thing,” 
—* I make no doubt of it,” ſaid I; © I 
© depend entirely on your generous and 
© tender heart. On my tender heari:” 


\ cried he, laughing. Oh, then, my 


little charmer, you can talk of the 
* heart, I find! Would you give me 
yours in return, if I odd aft it? — 
Believe me, Sir,” replied I, with an 
ingenuous freedom, for I had no no- 
tion what returns be meant, you well 


deſerve it; and 1 ſhall ſooner ceaſe to 


: 


5 -be, than to be grateful.” | 

I had no ſooner made this reply, than 
I thought his look was eager and wild, 
apd his eyes ſparkled with uncommon 
Riez; which, like a flaſhof lightning, 
at once alarmed me, and put me upon 
my gvard and I began 16 look upon 
him ag a wan not aliggether ſo diſiote - 
relted. es 1 e ought bim; and 
inſtantly Teaced all his, genexolity and 
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innocent friendſhip was degenerated jn. 
to a criminal paſſion. 

However, I did not take this ſudden 
ſuſpicion for a proof of the baſeneſs of 
his views. I reſolved to be better ſa. 
tished, and to take notice of the mi- 
nuteſt circumſtance that might give 
light into his defigns. My reſerve va. 
niſhed in proportion as my ſufpiciong 
increaſed ; and that timidity, for which 
he had juſt before reproved me, wa 
entirely diſſipated, _ I believed, if it 
was true that he indulged an unlawfyl 
paſſion, there was no room left for cere. 
mony on my part, and that it was he, 
not I, ought to be embarraſſed; as was 
the guilt, ſo ſhould the ſhame and con- 
fuſton, behis own. This reaſoning ran 
from the ſame ſource as the reſt ; it ap. 
2 ſubtle and refined; and there. 

are I approved of it, and thought it 
juſt. I did not ſet myſelf upon mak- 
ing theſe nice diſtinctions; for our te- 
flections naturally flow from the inci- 
dents that excite them at firſt; they ar- 
rive in our minds in a manner ſponta- 
neous, and almoſt without our perceiy- 
ing them; and run on like a conſtant 
ftream, whoſe courſe we are not able to 
ſtop. 
It is true, that thoſe againſt whom we 
reafon in this manner have little to 
hope for from us ; for it ſuppoſes that, 
with reſpe& to their prevailing paſſions, 
we are thoroughly averſe to them. On 
this account, Mr. De Climal was per- 
fectly indifferent to me; and this in- 
difference, if he had uſed me ill, would 
readily have given place to hatred, 1 
ſhould have looked upon him with leſs 
averſion; and, perhaps, might have re- 
turned his affection, had our acquain- 
tance begun in another manner; but J 
had hitherto only conſidered him as 2 
pious and religious man, who had taken 
the charge of me out of charity: and1 
do not know any light we can con 
a.perſon in more unlikely to produce 
love. Wo have none of the tender ſenti · 
ments for one who is introduced to our 
thoughts in this manner: the humilia- 
tion which the mind has ſuffered ſhyts 
up all the avenues of the heart from 


the ſoft pleaſures of the tender paſſions. 


Whilſt vou demänd thoſe -affeions 
which ate your due, and which, may be 
j . of us, nature and 
conſpire to juſtiſy ſuch ꝓretenſons; 
ar wie are naturally grateful; and it: 
hard, if not impoſible, 10 edge 
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all ſenſe of gratitude from the human 
breaſt : but change the ſubjett, and de 
mand à certain tenderneſs; which can 
only ſpring from-an union of foul, and 
a harmony of the ſofteſt ſentiments, 
and then ſelf -love revives; ſuch de- 
mands overturn the ſet of ideas we had 
before entertained, and make us at va- 
riance with him and ourſelves; and 
we can never give a heart freely, while 
it is expected from us as a debt. 
And thus it was with Mr. De Climal 
and J. | 

It is true, that, if men knew how 
to oblige, I believe they might gain 
all that they could reaſonably expect; 
for can any thing be ſweeter than ſen- 
timents of gratitude, when they are not 
oppoſed by ſelf-love? Here the mind is 
an inexhauſtible ſource of tenderneſs: 
but to gain this a perſon muſt have 
two virtues, which ſeldom, almoſt ne- 
ver, meet in the ſame perſon; the one 
to hinder your being filled with diſguſt 
and indignation at the manner of con- 
ferring the favours you receive; and 
the other to oblige you to be grateful 
by a genuine benevolence, and uncon- 
rained liberality. | 

Mr. De Climal had ſpoke of a ſuit 
of cloaths which he intended to give 
me; and we went together to buy it, 
that I might pleaſe my fancy. I be- 
heve I ſhould have refuſed it, if I had 
been ſufficiently confirmed in my ſu- 
fpicions; for I ſhould have had an in- 
vincible averſion againſt making any 
advantage of his weakneſs, becauſe [ 
could not ſhare it with bim; for, when 
love is mutual, all theſe affairs are ad- 
juſted, and we imagine the higheſt-de- 
gree of delicacy conſiſts in not being at 
all delicate about them; but I was till 
in doubt what were his inward _= 
ments: and, fu ng it was only 
friendſhip, I 0 26 it muſt de a very 
extraordinary ona, and one that deſerved 
all my pride ſhould be ſacriſiced to it. 
_=_ 1 accepted of his preſent at all ha 
Zards. 28 33 . 


them genteel and modeſt, and ſuitable 
to a young lady not very rich. After 


this was done, Mr. De Climal talked” 
of linen; (and really 1 wanted ſome} 
and it was immediately purchafenl. 
Mrs, Du Tour might have furniſhed 


us with the ſame fort; but he had-bis 


reaſons for not buying it of her. He in- 


ited upon having it ſome of the fineſt; 
Tour would, certainly 


d Mrs. Du 


5 « 


The cloaths were bought; 1 choſe 
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have thought this an extravagant kind 
of charity; and though it mighe de ex- 
pected ſhe would not concern herſelf 
about it, becauſe ſhe would have jud; 
it was no bufineſs of hers, it was bet- 
ter the ſhould loſe her profit by it, than 
that we ſhould truſt her with what the 
might be cenforious enough to put no 
favourable conſtruction upon. 
His behaviour relating to the linen 
left me no room to doubt what were his, 
motives, I wondered that the cloaths, 
which were very handſome, had not at 
firſt taught me his ſentiments; for cha- 
rity is not extravagant in her gifts. 
Friendſhip itſelf, whoſe higheſt pleaſure 
is to communicate ſatisfaction and de- 
kght, is ſubſtantially good, but not 
magnificently ſo: our virtues ſeldom 
ariſe to their proper height; for we are 
more apt to be ſparing than profuſe; 
and it is, in general, only vice that ex - 
cceds all bounds. Wy toe FSI 
I whiſpered to him, and told him, 
with a ſerious air, that I could not ac- 
cept of linen ſo extremely fine and ex- 
penſive: he only laughed, and Taid— 
* Hold your tongue, you little filly 
© rogue; you are young, and do"tiot 
© know what you would have. Go to 
« your glaſs, and ſee if it is too fine for 
© that beautiful face!” Andrhen,with- 
out minding what I ſaid, agreed to tlie 
price, and paid for it. 
Here I found myſelf much embar- 
raſſed; for I ſaw he loved me. Loved, 
did tay ? Not let me rather ſay he in- 
dulged inclinations infinitely beneath 
that noble paſſian, vhich exerts itſelf in 
the moſt arqent deſires after the happi- 
neſs of the beloved object. I ſaw 518 
motives were baſe and ungenerous, and 
that his extravagance was only intended 
to bribe” my affections, and to betray 
me imo ruin and miſery. I thought, 
too, that in accepting of his preſents, 
I gave him juſt reaſon to think IT fa, 
voured his paffion. I conſidered what; 
I ought to do; but I believe, now L 
thivk _— I dit only to loſe time. 
I aſſembled a thouſand refle&ions, in 
order to excuſe to myſelf Toy NS 
minate ſtate of a mind lotk to part, 
with what flattered it's vanity; By this. 
means I was unable to fix upon any, 
thing z and thereby both deferred the 
rupture with Br. De Climil, and kept 


bis preſent. 


But, ahamed of his views, and 
thocked at his deteſted hypocriſy, my 
dear friends, my generous md Kind 


- benefaRtors, 
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enefactors, Mr. De Roſand and bis 
iter, ca e into my mind. What a 
< frightful difference was there,” ſaid I 
to myſelf, between the aſſiſtance they 
gave me and that I naw receive! How 
© exceſſive would be his concern, did 
© he know the dangers to which I am 
© expoſed | and how great her. grief, 
© hadſhe lived to ſee me in this dread- 
« ful- ſituation! Methought my be- 
haviour, in this laſt adventure, violated, 
in the moſt cruel manner, tbe reſpe& I 
owed to her tender friendſhip and un- 
blemiſhed purity; and that it was a 
kind of ſacrilegious inſult on her me- 
mory : nay, methought ſhe took even 
now a ſhare in my calamities; and, 
though bleſſed with unfading happineſs, 
bluſhed at my weakneſs, and was anxi- 
ous leſt I ſhould deſert the paths of 
virtue, and forfeit my glorious hopes 
of immortal felicity. On this occaſion 
T felt a thouſand ſenſations ; which, 
though ſufficiently felt, are impoſſible 
to be deſcribed. 
On the other hand, I reaſoned with 
myſelf, that I had no retreat, and Mr. 
85 Climal had given me one: I wanted 
oaths, and he bought them for me; 
beſides, they were grand and genteel ; 
nd, in-imagination, I had already tried 
them on, and found they fitted me ex- 
a&ly. But I did not take care to ſtop 
at this particular, which was inter- 
mixed with my other conſiderations ; 
for the pleaſure it gave me glowed in 
my cheeks, and I was glad to indulge 
the delightful idea, and to flatter my- 
felf I might do it without a crime. 
What admirable artifice do we make 
uſe of to ſeem innocent of follies we 
ng to commit Then,” ſaid 1 to 
my elf, Mr. De Climal has not yet 
ſpoke of his hateful paſſion, and per- 
© haps he may not venture to do it this 
© long time; and it is not for me to 
© ſearch into the motive of actions ſo 
© beneficial to me. I was iptroduced 
© to him as a chaxitable and pious gen- 
© tleman z and be has been charitable 
© to excels. If his views are bad, it is 
© the worſe for him: I am nat obliged 
«© to examine his conſcience;. and I can 
© never be an accomplice.in any of his 
E crimes till he has explained him- 
„„ . | 
This little caſe of conſcience thus. 
decided, my ſcruples vaniſhed, and 
the linen and cloaths appeared lawfully 


mine, 


We returned back to Mrs. DuTFour's, 
and, in our way, Mr. De Climal, by 
little and little, diſcovered his paſſion: 
he unmaſked inſenſibly, and the fawn. 
ing, amorous lover, took place of the 

rave and pious devotee; I could fee 
— half his face, but I concluded that 
Jought to ſee him entirely, in order to 
know him, and therefore reſolved to 
be very inſenſible, and not ſeem to un- 
derſtand him till then. My cloaths 
were not yet in a place of ſecurity; 
and if I had ſhewn my reſentment too 
ſoon, I ſhould, perhaps, haye loſt all. 
Perſons governed by ſuch paſſions as 
that of Mr. De Climal's for me are 
naturally baſe and ungenerous when 
they have loſt their hopes, and are un- 
able to make an honourable retreat, He 
is an unworthy and deſpicable lover 
whoſe deſires exceed his love, and had 
rather enjoy the perſon than the affec. 
tion of his miſtreſs: not but lovers of 
the moſt delicate and refined ſentiments 
haye deſires in ſome meaſure, but at 
leaſt their ſouls, united with the tender- 
eſt ties of affection, go hand in hand 
with the gratification of their ſenſes, 

I reſolved not to underſtand Mr. 
De Climal's amorovs expreſſions. I 
am afraid I ſhall love you too much, 
Marianne, ſaid he; and if I ſhould 
© what would you do? —“ I would be 
© ſtill more grateful," ſaid I, if it 
« were poſſible for my gratitude to ad- 
© mit of an jncreaſe.'—* Nevertheleſs, 
my dear Marianne, ſaid he, I am 
© uncertain what you will think when 
« you know all my tenderneſs; for you 
cannot eafily conceive how great it 
is!“ How, Sir!" returned I; *.can 
© you believe that it is poſſible I ſhould 
4 be inſenſible of your friendſhip?'— 
© Ab, my little wag!” replied he, do 
© not change my expreſſions; * I did 
* not, (peak of my friendſhip, but my 
©. tenderneſs,'—* What!" ſaid I, *18 
it not the ſame thing? Pray where is 

the difference? — No, my life!" ſaid 
he, looking upon me with eyes thatex- 
preſſed the difference ſyfficiently; * vo, 
* my year gh it is not the ſame w_ 
« for I ſhould E to ſee thy 
© ope. appear more ſweet and deſirable 
0 to.you than the other. Upon this, 
I could not help caſting down my ehe, 
and, though I endeavoured to hide m) 


— o 


* 


d . confuhon, I was pot able to do it, my 


embarraſſment was viſible, and x wa- 
impoſſible for me immediately to on 


; 
j 
d 


myſelf in order to make him a re- 
we ' What, my little jewel“ cried 
— taking me by the hand, not a 
« word? Do not you underſtand me?“ 
Lam © —a* 6 Sir,“ ſaid I, © that 
I cannot find terms to thank you for 
«, ſuch goodneſs.” GN 
Happily for me, the converſation 
ended here, by our arrival at home, 
which cut off all farther diſcourſe for 
the preſent; however, as we parted, he 
whiſpered in my ear Go, you dear 
« rogue! for the future, be more appre- 
genſive; and learn to melt that heart 
iato greater tenderneſs. I leave you 
© mine to aſſiſt you in it. 3 
This diſcourſe was plain and intelli- 
gible enough; and I was obliged to 
Cem inattentive, in order to counte- 
nance my ſumplicity, and that my an- 
ſwers might the better be diſpenſed 
with: but a kiſs that he gave my ear, in 
king to me, drew all ny attention; 
rit was impoſſible I ſhould be deaf to 
that, though I had art enough to diſ- 
ſemble it. Sir, did not I hurt you?” 
cried I, with a natural air, pretending 
to take the kiſs he bad.given me for a 
jog of my head againſt bis. As I ſpoke 
this, I ſtepped out of the coach; and I 
really believe he was the dupe of my 
artifice, for he anſwered, moſt natu- 
rally, No.“ f a 
I carried the bundle of cloaths into 
my chamber, and locked it up, while 
Ir, De Climal waited in the ſhop with 
Mrs. Du Tour. I was down again 
immediately. * Marianne!“ ſaid he, 
in a graye and reſerved tone, (for it 
was now his time to appear religious 
again) let your cloaths he made im- 
* mediately; for I will come to pay- 


©, you another viſit in three or four days, 


* when I expect to ſee you dreſſed.“ 
Then, turning to Mrs. Du Tour—* I 


have endeavoured,* ſaid he, to chuſe 


© her cloaths ſuitable to the fine liven 
© ſhe has ſhewp me, which was left her 
© byageceaſed friend.” ey 
| 4 muſt obſerve, that Mr, De Climal 
had told me, beforehand, he jiptended 


| Go giye it this turn to Mrs. Du Tour: 


ou will eaſily gueſs the reaſon, though 
did not tell me. * Beſides,” conti- 


nued he, I thipk;it p opts that Miſs- 


ro 
fu be mteely drefied, becauſe I 
ve ſomething. in view for her, which 
may - paſhbly ſucceed, and will be 
© much 10 her advantage. He ſpoke 
this with ag Bir ef bene ficcuce, and 
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the look of an boneſt man: be was, 
indeed, a contraſt to himſelf. Mr. 
De Climal, with me, was quite a diffe- 
rent perſon from Mr. De Climal in 
company with others: when I fam his 
devout countenance, I could not com 
prehend how it was poſſible. that he 
ſhould ever appear in the character of a 


| debauchee. He had good ſenſe,” and 


did not want wit; but, then, he had 
hypocriſy, a baſe and unmanly vice! to 
counterbalance it; and, in particular, 
had a defign to ruin me, While 4. pre 
tended to be doing a work of -charit 
Good God! how many talents ha 
thou given men to make them good for 
nothing! Ts) | * 
He retired, after a ſhort converſati 
with Mrs. Du Tour in private; 


was no ſooner gone, than ſhe, to wham 


he had related my hiſtory, applauded 
his prov and generoſity. - Marianne, 
ſaid ſhe, * it was a lucky moment when 
« firſt you ſaw'this worthy gentleman g 
* you ſee he takes as much care of you 
© as if you were his own child : foe 
certain, this man bas not his equal 
in the world for goadneſs, . How 
© yery charitable he is!' The word 
Charity ſoundedbarſh and diſagreeable 
to me; for my ſelf· love as too tender 
not to be ſenſibly wounded at it: but 
— Du Tour — no * nc 

nguage was agreeable to her u - 
ſtanding, vulgar and unpoliſhed; and 
whatever (he ſaid, as it was always 
without thought, ſhe pleaſed or diſ- 
pleaſed without deſign, _ | However, 
this expreſſion made me look uneaſy; 
but I raok+ no notice of it, as we had 
no other witneſs than the, grave Mrs. 


Toinon, who was much — ak 
me 


to envy my new ſinery, than thin 

hymbled in receiving it. Oh, as for 
© that, Miſs Marianne, ſaid ſhe, in 
her turn, with a jealous air, * was. 
* wrapped in her mother's ſmock, ſhe 
© has ſuch fortune.“ On the. con- 
© trary,' ſazd I, I was born to be 


© the moſt unbappy, or, elſe I Poul 


© have been infinitely better provided 
© for than I am now. 1 80, is it 
© true, then,” ſaid ſhe, with an affected 
tols of the head, that you have nei-. 
* ther father nor mother? and that you 
© are owned by nobody living? That 
© 3s pleaſant !“ Ves, returned I, ſe- 
Was — nettled, it is mighty pleaſant! 
* @ joyful circumſtance, indeed i and 
vonder you, Mrs. Toiugn, have. 
| not 
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* not congratulated me vpon it!'— 
Hold your tongue, you fool!“ ſaid 
Mrs. Du Tour, Who ſaw I was vexed; 
© ſhe has reafon-to ſneer at you: thank 
* God for having preferved your pa- 
events! Who ever tells people they 
© are foundlings? I had as — be 
© called a baſtard.” | 
Was pot this a comfortable way of 

taking my part? This woman's zeal 
ſhocked me more than the impertinent 
mult of the other, and the tears guſhed 
into my eyes, which I laboured in vain 
to conceal. Mrs. Du Tovr, touched 
to ſee me ſo affected, imputed it to the 
impertinence of Mrs. Toinon, with- 
out imagining that ſhe herſelf had been 
in the leaſt inſtrumental to my uncaſi- 
neſs. Her concern made me tremble, 
for fear Mrs. Toinon ſhould be again 
reprimanded, while the tears trickled 
down my cheeks; and I made haſte to 
divert this converſation, by entreating 
them to change the diſcourſe. Mrs. 
Toinon, for her part, at ſeeing my 
tears ſeemed quite confounded, for ſhe 
was not ill natured, and, I believe, had 
no intention to make me uneaſy: ſhe 
was, indeed, vain, and had a ſuffi- 
cient ſtock of pride, which ſhe thought 
became her; and it was really a very 
mortifying circumſtance for the poor 
girl, to think IT had a ſuit of new 
cloaths and ſhe had none. Perhaps ſhe 
— ſhe ovght to make herſelf a- 
mends by being witty at my expence: 
notwithſtanding, to make up the mat- 
ter, they made me a fine compliment; 
and told me they ſincerely begged par- 
don. And as 1 ſaw that theſe good 
people had no notion at all of m 
pride, nor the delicacy of ſoul, whic 
made me ſo ſuſceptible of pain, and 
that they did not ſuſpe& the leaſt part 
of the confuſion they gave me, I re- 
ceived their careſſes; and the converſa- 
tion turned upon my cloaths, which 
they were impatient to ſee, and their 
eurioſity made me defirousto hear what 
they would fay of them. | 
I ran to fetch them without heſita- 
tion, for my diſguſt bad ſubſided, and 
given way to the pleaſure I imagined I 
ſhould immediately feel upon a review 
of my new finery. I took the parcel 
I had before carried into my chamber, 
and brought it 1 to them. How 

iddy and thoughtleſs are young peo- 
7 ede haſty was I foolithly to 
indulge my vanity, for which I was 


ſeverely humbled! The firſt thing they 
ſaw in opening it was the fine linen 
the buying of which we had been at ſo 
much pains to conceal, and which had 
coſt Mr. De Climal a lye, and me the 
ccnſenting to it. Thad entirely forget 
that this linen was in the bundle with 
my cloaths. Mrs. Dn Tour inſtantly 
caſt her eyes upon it, and cried out 
* Ha, ha! fee, here is ſomething elſe 
Mr. De Climal told us your deceaſed 
relation left you that, when I find he 
bonght it for you himſelf, I muſt 
tell you, Marianne, it was very ill 
done of you not to have it of me; 
ou are not more nice, I hope, than 
thoſe ladies of quality that have ho- 
noured me with their cuſtom: your 
Mr. De Climal has a mind to be plea. 
ſantz I find the old faint has got a 
colt's tooth in his head, I ſee howit 
© is,” added ſhe, drawing the filk from 
under the linen, (for her anger did not 
put a ſtop to her curioſity, which in 
our ſex is a governing inclination that 
keeps pace with every thing that paſſes 
in our minds;) I fee well enough how 
mit is,“ ſaid ſhe: I know the reaſon 
© why he deceived me about the linen; 
but I am not ſuch an errant. fool as 
© he takes me to be, I know better. 
Out upon it! Who would have 
thought it? Away! away with her 
things ' cried ſhe, raiſing her voice, 
and toſſing them from her with a diſ- 
dainful air, © Marry, come vp! this 
is mighty pretty, indeed! Hg has the 
* goodneſs to put his Miſs to board 
with me: but what he buys for her 
he has clſewhere, I will aſſure him! 
I muſt have the trouble, forſooth, 
and other people the profit!” 
All this while Toinon fingered the 
ſilk as if ſhe was afraid ſhe ſhould foil 
it, When, having an opportunity to 
fpeak, by Mrs. Du Tour's leaving off 
* Good lack-a-day!* cried ſhe, * Who 
would not be an orphan?' This the 
poor girl ſaid only to bear a part in 
© the ſcene; for, as demure as ſhe 
* looked, if he had given it her ſhe 
would have been ftupid with plea- 
© ſure,'—* Come, be quiet, Toinon, “ 
interrupted Mrs. Du Tour; I ſee well 
enough you only enyy the girl.“ 
Hitherto I had been filent; I felt ſo 
many different ſenſations, ſo much 
confuſion and vexation, that I knew 
not when to begin: it was a ſituation 
entirely new to me; and I could not 
forbear 
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forbear chewing my reſentment- At 
laſt I began to recolle& myſelf; and 
my anger, bearing every other conh- 
deration before it, was expreſſed in the 
moſt lively manner: but it was an an- 
frank and natural; and which, as 
it ſprung from my own 1nnocence, 
could not have been felt by a guilty 
mind, 
It was true that Mr. De Climal had 
retended to love me; but I was con- 
ſcious I had not liſtened to his paſſion, 
and was reſolved to make no advantage 
of itz and though I had received his 
reſent, when 1 knew at the ſame time 
7 ould never comply with his views, 
it was only owing to the little reaſons 
dictated by my wants and my vanity, 
and which had not, however, ſtained 


the purity of my intentions: my rea- 


ſoning, doubtleſs, was erroneous, though 
not criminal; and therefore I did not 
merit the inſults thrown upon me by 
Mrs. Du Tour. I made a terrible up- 
roar; I threw the cloaths and linen up- 
on the ground, without knowing why 
I did it; it was only an expreſſion of 
the violence of my paſſion. At laſt, I 
ſpoke, or rather cried; but I remem- 
ber nothing of what I ſaid, but that I 
confeſſed that Mr. De Climal had 
bought the linen; and that he obliged 
me to keep that ſecret, without telling 
me the reaſons he had for doing ſo: 
and that I was very unhappy in being 
placed amongſt perſons who accuſed 
and inſulted me, without any reaſon 
for doing» it; that I would inſtantly 
leave them, and would only firſt call 
a coach to take away my cloaths; that, 
for my part, I did not care what be- 
came of me; and that it was better I 
ſhould die in want and indigence, than 
live in a ſituation ſo contrary to my in- 
clinations; that I would leave Mr, De 
Climal's preſent with her, ſince I de- 
ſpiſed his love, and abhorred his brutal! 
Ke In ſhort, I was like a little 
lion; my head was turned; every thing 
that could aggravate my affliction pre: 


ſented itſelf before me: the death of 


my dear friend, and the abſence of her 
brother; my being deprived of their 
tenderpeſs and friendly advice to ſup- 
port me under every exigence; the 1 7 
tal loſs of my parents; the mortifiga; 
tion 1 bad already undergone; apd the 
dreadful thought“ of being without a 
friend, without- one dear companion, to 
liſten! to- wy tender complaiats, and 


- 
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teach me to regulate my paſſions; un- 
known to the world; and without the 
leaſt hint of my extraction; and no- 
thing before me but the proſpe& of a 
miſery which knew no bounds, for I 
had only my beauty to procure me 
friends; and what a dreadful reſource 
is the vices of mankind! Dreadful, in- 
deed! and I reſolutely reſolved to loſe 
my life rather than my virtue. Which 
way ſoever I turned my thoughts, how 
diſmal was the view- that lay before 
me! Was not all this enough to turn 
the brains of one ſo young as 17 

Mrs. Du Tour was frighied to ſee 
me in ſuch a violent tranſport, as it was 
quite unexpected; for ſhe only thought 
to ſee me out of countenance, and con- 
fuſed with my guilt. Lord, Ma- 
© riannel* ſaid ſhe, when ſhe could find 
room to put in a word, * any one may 
© be deceived: pr'ythee, child, mode- 
© rate your Wick. I am ſorry I have 
« ſaid ſo much,“ (for my behaviour had 
convinced her of my innocence, ſince 
my rage was too great to proceed from 
a guilty conſcience.) Come, come, 
* endeayour to compoſe yourlelf,* But 
I would not hearken to what ſhe ſaid; 
and, at all hazards, was reſolved to 
leave her family. 

At laſt ſhe. puſhed me into a little 
room, where ſhe ſhut herſelf in with mez 
and there, after having exhaulted my 
ſpirits with my.complaints, I gave way 
to wy grief; my tears, which before 
were reſtrained by my anger, now be- 
gan to flow plentifully, and to give eaſe 
to my burſting heart; which the good 
woman ſeeing, bore me company, and 
cried too molt heartili x. 

At this inſtant Toinon came to tell 
us dinner was ready; and, as ſhe was 
always of every body's opinion, ſhe 
cried for company: but, after this flood 
of tears, being moved at their careſſes, 
I began ta be appealed; my paſlion ſoon 
abated, and all was forgot. x 

Perhaps the ſum Mr. Be Climal paid 
for my board contributed a little to 
ſoften Mrs. Du Tour's reſentmept, and 
to make her repent her haying uſed me 
ill: the vexation of not having ſold us 
the linen was, without doubt, ber 
greateſt uneafineſs; for, while we were 
at dinner, ſhe. chan 


| ged her tone; ad- 
dreſſing herſelf, to me, that if Mr. De 


Climal loved me, as to, all appearance 

be did, 1 make my advantage 

of 1. W ll; never F die monks | 
% — 1 as 
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28 long as T live Hark you, Ma- 
* rianne,” ſaid ſhe; © was I in your 
6 pane; I know how I would mana 
* him; for, ſince you have nothing, 
* arid are a poor girl, who have loſt 
© even the comfort of having any rela- 
© tions, I would take at firft whatever 
Nr. De Climal would give me. Ods- 
© bobs! I wonld get all I could, but 
© he ſhould never gain my affections; I 
© would not love him at all the better for 
© that, Iwovld behanged fi: it; for our 
© honour ought to be preferred before 
every thing. I am not the woman 
© that will ſay any thing tothe contrary 
© of that you fee; in a word, my girl, 
6 (for one word rs as good a thoùſand) 
© for certain, there is nothing like be- 
© ing virtuos, and I ſhall die in that 
opinion. But this does not argue that 
you muſt throw away all the bleſſings 
© you meet with; theſe things may be 
© eafily reconciled: for inſtance, there 
© is Mr. De Climal and you; well, muſt 
. © yow bid bim be gone? No, ſurely! 
© He loves you; is that your fault? 
et him love you; for every body muſt 
© ainſwer for himſelf.” He buys you 
6 cloaths; take them, gitl; are not they 
paid for? If he gives you money, do 
© not be billy; but accept of it freely: 
it is not for you to be proud and above 
* jt. If he aſks you for your leve, 
* ſoftly there; play cunning with him, 
and tell him it is not impoſſible but 
© you! may in time: to give your word 
and retratt it may go a great way. 
C bake 7 muſt have time to bring 
© yourſe f to love him; and then you 
© muſt perſuade him you begin to love 
him; then you ſhould have time to 
fugment er paſſion; and then, 
* when he thinks you entirely His, is 
* hot your honour a ſufficieat excuſe ? 
© Is there not a thouſand good reafons 
© to plead. Cannot you preach to him 
© of the wickedneſs of his intentions ? 
Mean while the time N and pre- 
© ſtents come without aſking. And if 
© he at laſt grows out of humour, 'can- 
© riot you be as ill-natured av he; let 
bim geatid be hanged: märryt what 
4 ers given, and there is nothing 
* FPke ü preſent; for, when it is on 
© pfven, it capybt be demanded back; 
t bk min does not make preſents; 
e Ktepk His riches in . 
te, and then there is no 1 i 
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reſpects to me, he ſhould give to th; 
© end of the world before 1 would bid 
© him leave off.” | 

The zeal and ſpirit with which My, 

Du Tour uttered theſe fine maxim: 
were even better than the maxims them. 
ſelves; they were, indeed, indulgent 
enough, but fuch as would have il 
ſuited with the character of a woman 
of honour; for theſe doctrines are more 
than a little dangerous, and, I believe, 
lead to the very brink of libertiniſm; 
and, however flattering they may ap. 
ar to our vanity, they mu be ſhock 
ing to every mind that has the leaſt 
fenſe of honour, the leaft remains of 
virtue eſtabliſhed in the heart; and! 
cannot think it very eafy to remain ho. 
neſt in ſo dangerous a road. 
| Young as I was, I could not hear 
her arguments without an inward ah. 
horrence; and, indeed, was a pirl in 
my circumſtauces ſure of prefitving 
that ineſtimable jewel her chaſtity, yet 
the practice of theſe looſe ct 
would for ever be a diſgrate, and ſtamp 
an indelible mark of? infamy u 
her character: for muſt not ſhe want 
honour, who can perſuade a man that 
the ſhall one day forfeit it; nay, the 
art of deceiving a man with theſe ava. 
ricious hopes 1s, in my opinion, more 
criminal than even, in fome unguarded 
moment, to fall a ſacrifice to guilt and 
ſhame; for the moſt infamous induce. 
ment, tlie baſeſt and moſt ungenerous 
motive to be vicious, is that which is 
prompted by ayarice, and *terminates 
in falſhvdd and deceit. 

For my part, my heart was too ſin- 
cere to behave in a manner that appear- 
ed to me ſo infamouſly deteſtable, I 
would neither do ill, nor ſeem to pro- 
miſe that I ever would: I hated in- 
Juſtice and falſhood of every kind; but 
that which proceeded from degenerate 
motives like this, could not fail to fill 
me with horror and deteſtation. Her 
diſcourſe made me make my head and 
bluſh for her, while ſhe gave me ad- 


vice for her adyantage and niy own. 


For Mrs. Du Tour's part, ſhe would 
Have been extremely glad to have the 
profit of my board continue a 

while lon er, and pleaſed herſelf with 
the tougbts of helping the to ſpend 
Mr. De'Climal's monty in feafts and 
entertaintheats; for thus, with a lavgh, 
aid mie explain berſelf;” for the 
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when at others expence; but was yery 
ſtingy when at her own, : 

After dinner my cloaths and linen 
were given to the workwomen, who 
Mrs. Du Tour defired to be as expedi- 
tious as poſſible. She hoped, without 
doubt, Ft in ſeeing myſelf well-rig- 
ged and ſpruce, (for- theſe were her 
terms) I ſhould he tempted to draw out 
my adventure with Mr. De Climal to 
a good length, It is true, I had all 
the vanity and folly that can poſſeſs 
a young giddy mind: a ribband well 
choſen, or a genteel ſujt of cloaths, 
whenever I met them, were ſufficient 
to make me ſtop ſhort; my fancy glow- 
ed, and my agitation of heart would 
continue an ear fer; nor pd I 405 
to imagine myſelf equi in all thoſe 
9 But, in de ef kin di ſpoſi- 
tion, ſince I was certain Mr. De Cli- 
mal loved me, I abſolutely reſolved, the 
firſt time he explained himſelf, to let 
him know how vain his expectations 
were. 

Four days after, my cloaths and 
linen were brought home; it was on 
a holiday, and juſt as I was getting 
up. At the fight of them both Toinon 
and I were ſilent, but from very diffe- 
rent motives; a ſudden joy Cuttered 
about my heart, while ſhe caſt down 
her eyes with a ſullen diſcontent; ſhe 
reflected, no doubt, upon the difference 
there would ſoon be between us, and 
would gladly have changed her parents, 
and have been the orphan, for the vain 
pleaſure of enjoying my imagined hap- 
pineſs. She looked upon me with a 
ſtupid and jealous eye; but with ſuch a 
mixture of humility, that, notwith- 
ſtanding my own ſatisfaction, I could 
not help pitying her, But her grief 
d: however, to give 
her as little pain as poſſible, I put on 
my cloaths in the moſt modeſt and grave 
manner, before a little filly looking- 
glaſs, which could ſcarce ſhew me half 


of my perſon; but that half appeared 


ſmart, and ſufficiently charming. 
I then began to dreſs my head, that 
I might enjoy at once all my orna- 


ments; I could not look upon my grow - 


ing beauty, which ſeemed to increaſe 


m proportion as I advanced in eng, 


without feeling a kind of pleaſing pal- 
Pitation at my heart, whillt my hand 
trembled at every pin I ſtuck. I made 
as much ſpeed as I could to finiſh my 
agreeable employment, yet without be- 


ing over haſty, for 1 was willing to 


have nothing imperfect; but I had ſoon 
done; for all the perfection of dreſs 
that I was then acquainted with, y 


in very narrow bounds, It is true, 


began with admirable good diſpoſi- 
tions, but that was all. : 
Indeed, when I knew the world, 
was a better judge of theſe little ele- 
gances, which our ſex look upon as 


neceſſary to compleat the charms of na- 


ture, and ſhew that the poſſeſſor has A 
good taſte, Men talk of philoſophy, 
and the ſtudy of the ſciences; but what 
is all this knowledge to that of placi! 
a ribband with judgment, or of decide 
ing what colour beſt ſuits the preſegt 
complexion, and is moſt adapted to 
pleaſe? 
If we knew what: paſſes in a eq- 
. head on ſuch occaſions; if we 
id but obſerve how delicate and pe- 
netrating her ſoul is; how ſharp in the 
judgment ſhe makes, on the faſhions 
ſhe tries, then rejects, - heſitates, and 
at laſt, when weary with uncertaint 
and irreſolution, chuſes; for ſhe is ſel- 
dom content, and the effect always 
comes vaſtly ſhort of her idea: if one 
could but know the mighty importance 
of all theſe ſeeming trifles, it would be 
enough to confound the moſt able ca- 
acities; and Ariſtotle himſelf would 
e but as a ſchool-boy, compared with 
a coquette, When ſhe has found 
what pleaſes, it is but a very indiffe- 
rent diſcovery, for ſhe muſt find out 
what is better, in order to carry it on 
to it's laſt perfection, and finiſhing ex- 
cellence; and, to attain this, ſhe muſt 
read the ſouls of men, that ſhe may pre- 
fer what will pleaſe them moſt. 
Charmed with the power of pleafing, 
the coquette employs her art to form 
herſelf to ſuit the taſte of her admirerss 
one day ſhe appears gay and eaſy, and 


with an air that enlures ſuccels; the 


next, with a countenance ſoft and lan- 
guiſhing, adorned with all the tender 

races; and then with a beauty, mo- 
get, ſerious, and reſerved: thus, with 
varied charms, ſhe ſtrives to retain the 
fickle ſex. She knows how to be many 
women in one; and by turns aſſuming 
each perfection, ſuits herſelf to the in- 


conſtancy of her admirers, by preſent- 


ing them every day a new mittreſs, 

Ho vain are ſuch ſnares, and how 
unlikely to hold a man of ſenſe and 
honour ; it is virtue, it is virtue alone, 
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32 
that is the univerſal charm, to which 
all hearts ſecretly pay an humble ado- 
ration; but when united with that 
ſweet complaiſance, and open freedom 
of ſoul, which triumphs in the coun- 
tenance, and ſparkles in the eyes of a 
lady of ſenſe and good-nature, it needs 
not thoſe 2 blandiſhments which 
the vain part of our ſex are ſo fond of. 

But I am always wandering from my 
ſubject: pray, forgive my digreſſions 
they divert me, and give a kind of re- 
laxation to my thoughts. Beſides, you 
know, I am now converſing with you. 

To proceed. I told you before I was 
ſoon drefſed; and really I ſo perfectly 
eclipſed poor Miſs Toinon, that I was 
aſhamedofit. Mrs. Du Tour told me I 
Jooked charmingly; but Toinon could 
not forbear finding fault with my 
cloaths; whilſt I, out of charity to her, 
approved of whatever ſhe ſaid; for if I 
had ſhewn my ſecret ſatisfa&tion, the 
would have been more humbled ſtill; 
and I thought I ought to conceal a plea- 
ſure that, if diſcovered, would give 
another pain, I have always retained 
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this delicacy and regard for the heart; 
of others. 
I was in haſte to go to church; but 
I believe, rather out of vanity than de. 
votion, My companion Mils Toingg, 
who, on holidays, was waited upon b 
her lover, went out before me; poſſib 
for fear the gaiety of my dreſs ſhould 
attract the attention of her admirer. 
for, with ſome people, a new ſuit "Uk 


as many charms as a pretty face, 


T went out alone, confuſed, and 2 
a loſs how to behave, fooliſhly imagin. 
ing that my appearance required a par. 
ticular air of diſtinction with which! 
was entirely unacquainted, I held yy 
my head with the aukward ſtiffneſs of 
a roſy country girl, who endeavours tg 
diſplay all the ſmiling graces which 
had lain concealed in a ruſtick retreat. 

I come now, Madam, to an even: 
wich has been the original of all the 
paſt ſcenes of a life intermingled with 
extreme diſtreſs and exquiſite happi- 
neſs. With this I ſhall begin my Se. 
cond Part, believing it necellary togiye 
you, as well as myſelf, ſome reſpite. 


END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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7 bir» me, my dearfriend, 


if your ſeeming impa- 

T tience to ſee the ſequel] of 

my Hiſtory is not partly 

ww complaiſance? I almoſt 

ſuſpe& itz for, hitherto, 

what I have related is only a thread of 

adventures, uncommon indeed, but 

not very engaging: and which, if I 

was diſpoſed to print, would, I am 

perſuaded, appear low and trifling to 

many of my readers; for I am yet only 

a perty linen-draperz and that would 
diſguſt them. 

There are people whoſe vanity mixes 
with every thing they do, and even 
with their reading. Give them the 
hiſtory of the human heart, and, pro- 
vided the characters are of diſtinguiſhed 
rank, it will appear to them quite im- 
portant and worthy their conſidera- 
tion: but you muſt not preſume to 
mention perſons of a lower claſs; they 
do not love to ſee any actors on the 
ſtage but lords, princes, or kings; or, 
at leaſt, thoſe who have made a figure 
in life. Nothing elſe will ſuit their 
noble taſte, for the reſt of the ſpecies 
are beneath their notice: they will in- 
lnuate that Nature migfit very well 
have ſpared the peda ion of theſe 
creatures, and that the mechanick is a 


diſnonour to her. Judge, then, Ma- 


dam, with what diſdain theſe readers 
would look upon me. A 
But this picture does not at all affect 
you: your notions of human nature 
are more noble, more conformable to 
truth, and therefore more ſuitable to 


an individual of that vaſt body which 
| compoſes the human ſpecies; and, un- 


dazzled with the glare of external 


grandeur, I am perſuaded you obſerve / 


the harmony atiſing from the different 
claſſes of the ſame collective body, and 
even ſee that the higheſt and moſt ſhin- 
ing characters are ſometimes rivalled. 
and outdone in real uſefulneſs, and in- 
trinſick native excellence, by the loweſt 
and moſt miſerable. I was afraid the 
Firſt Part of my life contained ſo few 
events, and ſuch long reflections, that 

ou would already think me tedious: 

owever, you are pleaſed to ſay the 
contrary, and to preſs me to go on. 
I thall therefore proceed. 

I have already told you that I went to 
church. At the entrance I found a crowd. 
of people; but that did not detain me, 
for I paſſed through it, withour much 
difficulty, to the upper part of the 
choir, attracted by the ſplendid ap- 
pearance of a great number of perſons 
of faſhion, who were fitting with an 
air of eaſe and indolence. he ladies 
were extremely well dreſſed: ſome, whoſe 
complexions were very ordinary, at- 


tempted to put on ſuch an agreeable. 


air as might make the hardneſs of their 
features imperceptible; whilſt others, 
too full of themſelves to ſuſpe& they 
wanted thoſe charms which captivate 
all hearts, diſplayed their folly by a 
thouſand airs of coquetry, in which 


their whole ſouls ſeemed to be em 


ployed, | 

One TI obſerved, charming indeed, 
who ſeemed not to think it worth her 
while to affect thoſe filly arts in which 
the others were engaged, for ſhe was 
above acting the coquette, and ſeeking 


applauſe from what ought rather to 


raiſe contempt: ſhe fat with an air of 
ſatis faction in her looks, quite negli- 
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gent of her ſoperior power to draw the 
attention and the hearts of the behold- 
ers. 
I was not leſs pleaſed with the coun- 
tenance of a lady who ſat near her: ſhe 
was ordinary to the laſt degree; but 
had ſuch an engaging openneſs, ſuch 
an air of benevolence and native good- 
nature, that it was impoſſible to ſee her 
without partaking of her diſpoſition, 
and being prepoſſeſſed with ſomething 
like friendſhip and eſteem. © - 

There were alſo ſeveral gay young 
gentlemen of the ſword and gown, 
hoſe behaviour ſhewed they were full 
of themſelves; and who, leaning on 
the backs of their chairs, put them- 
ſelves into thoſe gallant and ridiculous 

zoſtures which ſhewed them well verſed 
in all the arts of the foppiſh part of 
the polite world: one while they lolled 
upon their elbows; then ſtood upright, 
'to ſhew their ſnuff-boxes ; bowed to 
the right and the left; ſighed, and put 
e into a thouſand different at- 
titudes, in order to ſhew their good 
mien, or diſplay their charming ſelves 
to the beſt advantage. 

The place I had taken was juſt in the 
centre of this gay part of the audience; 
and I was ſcarce ſeated, before I ob- 
ſerved the eyes of all the gentlemen 
fixed upon me, for I ſeemed to engage 
their whole attention: but this was not 
all; the ladies ſoon found themſelves de- 
ſerted; and, followipg the eyes of the 
gentlemen, fixed upon me for their ri- 
val, who had taken from them the re- 

ards of their admirers. I was con- 
vinced that theſe were their thoughts 
by a glance they caſt at me, which I 
perfekliy underſtood, though they tried 
to do it with an air of ſimplicity and 
negligence; but that negligence evi- 
dently ſnewed it was deſigned; for, in 
ſpite of themſelyes, it had a touch of 
diſdain and uneaſineſs. Here my pride 
took the alarm, and I felt an inward 
triumph at the viſible confuſion which 
the ladies diſcovered. O vanity, thou 
darling foible of the ſex! when we in- 
dulge this ſtrong propenſity to capti- 
vate every beholder, what follies are 
we not liable to! I had forgot my de- 
votions, which, doubtleſs, would have 
engaged my ſou], had I been dreſſed 


more ſuitable to my circumſtances, and 


was acting a part very unbecoming the 
poor, the wretched Marianne, who had 
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nothing to expect but either to excha 
the gay trifles I wore for want and mi. 
ſery, or to preſerve them by forfeiting 
my peace and innocence, | 

8 did not long keep their 
eyes fixed upon me; their examination 
was Sort, foe we have ſoon done with 
what humbles us. 

Among the gentlemen whoſe atten. 
tion I had engaged, I obſerved one who 
drew from me a more than common 
regard, and to whom my eyes ſeemed 
voluntarily to move; his air was grace. 
ful and engaging, and ſomething in 
his mien ſo charming, that it was im. 
poſſible to look upan him with indiffe. 
rence, I took a pleaſure in looking at 
him; and, though a coquette to others, 
was very ſincere with reſpeft to him; 
mean time, I gave up the care of pleaſ. 
ing, to indulge the delight I had in 
ſeeing him. Love, perhaps, uſually 
inſinuates itſelf into the heart with this 
artleſs ſincerity; becaùſe it is not un- 
likely but the pleaſure of loving may 
interfere with the care of appearing 
lovely. N 

The young gentleman, in his turn, 
gazed upon me in a manner very diffe. 
rent from the reſt; a modeſt and tender 
reſpe& appeared in his looks; while, 
by our mutual glances, a kind of ſeri- 
ous, ſilent intercourſe, paſſed between 
us: the others openly applauded my 
charms, while he ſeemed to feel them, 
at leaft I flattered myſelf it was ſo; but 
all my mind was confuſed. I cannot 
ſay what I thought of him or myſelf; 
all that I know of it is, that his looks 
embarraſſed me, and that I was afraid 
to return them, yet could not help do- 
ing it every moment; and though I 
was Joth he ſhould meet my glances, 
yet was not ſorry that he had done it. 

The ſervice being ended, I went out 
of the church, regretting the place I 
had juſt left: I felt a vacancy in my 
breaſt; my heart ſeemed to want ſome- 
thing, but not to know what it was; 
I fay, it did not know what it was; but 
that, perhaps, is ſaying too much; for 
I was el turning my head, to 
ſee once more the amiable gentleman I 
had left behind, yet 4487 hardly be- 
lieve it was he that induced me to it. 

He was talking to ſome perſons who 
ſtopped him, and my eyes continually 
met his; at laſt, the crowd hid him 
from my fight, and dragged me with 


them: 
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them: I found myſelf in the ſtreet; 
and, with a dejected mind, took the 
way home. 

My thoughts were no longer full of 
myſelf; and I did not even wiſh to be 
agreeable : indifferent to all but him, I 
neglected my charms, and took no 
care to diſplay them to the beſt advan- 
tage. Mean while, I was ſo loſt in 
thought, that I did not 'hear the noiſe 
of a coach coming behind me, and 
ready to run over me, till alarmed by 
the coachman's crying aloud—* Have 
© care, take care there!' His laſt cry 
made me ſtart from my reverie; but the 
danger in which I ſaw myſelf, frighted 
me {o much, that, in endeavouring to 
eſcape it by running, I fell down, and 
with the fall hurt my foot. 

But one ſtep farther, and the horſes 
had run over me. The people about me 
were alarmed, and cried out, and the 
maſter of the coach louder than the reſt, 
who bounced out inſtantly, and flew to 
help me. I was ſtill on the ground; 
from whence, notwithſtanding all my 
efforts, I was unable to riſe : the good 
people lifted me up, but ſaw it was im- 
poſſible for me to ſtand. Judge of my 
aſtoniſnment, when, amongſt thoſe who 
expreſſed the greateſt eagerneſs to aſſiſt 
me, I ſaw the young gentleman whom 
I had left in the church: the coach, I 
foynd, was his; he lived but juſt by, 
and would by all means have me car- 
ried to his houſe. 

What an air of inquietude appeared 
in his countenance, and how nearly he 
was touched with my misfortune, I 
leave you to imagine: however, I ſoon 
perceived that his concern was allevi- 
ated by the ſatisfaQtion of meeting me 
again, and that his grief was mixed 
with the joy of having it in his power 
to ſerve me. Take care of the youn 
* lady!” cried he to thofe that held me 
oh carry her gently—take time 

t 


re!—ſoftly!* For at that time he 


did not ſpeak. to me: it ſeemed to me 


that he forbore it on account of my con · 
dition, which would not permit him to 
expreſs his tenderneſs in any other man» 
ner than in his care for my ſafety. 

For my part, I likewiſe ſpoke to the 
other people, but not at all to bim; I 
durſt not even look upon him, which 
made me the more impatiently long for 
it: ſometimes, 2 I could not a- 
void giving him A trankent glance, in 


ſpite of all my reſolytions to the con- 


trary. 


tender anſwers, that there muſt have 
been ſomething very moving in mine 


to have deſerved them. This made me 


bluſh, and put my heart into ſuch a 
ſituation, that I was at a loſs how to 
act, and which I do not know how to 
deſcribe; I felt a mixture of trouble, 
pleaſure, — fear. 


world, and a novice in theſe affairs, does 
not know how far ſuch an adventure 
may carry ber: ſhe is involved in a 
thouſand difficulties, which overwhelm 
her; and, poſſeſſed by them, ſhe is no 
more herſelf ; mean while, the novelty 


of the ſituation affrights her extremely. 


It is true the finds a plealure in it; but 
it is a pleaſure that is dangerous and 
deceitful: nay, even her modeſty is 
alarmed; it's delicacy is ſhocked and 
frighted at the apprehenſions of an im- 
pending danger. Love does not deceive 
us, and make us blind to futurity; it 
no ſooner ſhews itſelf, but it lets us 
know what it is, and what we are to 
expect; for when it has taken poſſeſſion 
of the heart, the ſoul feels it maſter 
there: it indeed flatters it with the hopes 
of happineſs; yet, with an open and 

rofeſſed authority, it aſks no advice, 


ut boldly tells it the ſlavery it is to 
expect. 


This, I think, is the ſtate of mind in 


which I found myſelf at that time; and 
I believe it is the ſame with all young 
girls in the like circumſtances, 


I was at laſt carried to Valville's. 


houſe, (for that was the young gentle- 


man's name) and laid upon a couch in 
the parlour. 


I really wanted immediate help, for 


I felt a great deal of pain in my foot; 
but Valvylle, eager to ſerve me, had pre- 
vented even my wiſhes; the ſurgeo 

was ſent for to come with all poſſible 


ſpeed; and in a few minutes he was 


there. 


I paſs over the apologies I made, dur-. 


ing this ſhort interval, for the trouble 
I had given him; the 
mon compliments which every body 
knows how to make on ſuch occaſions, 


which he anſwered in the uſual man- 
ner. All that wes particular was; that 


I ſpoke with the air of a perſon ſenſible. 
of an obligation, who had nothing ta 


do but to make excuſes for a trouble 
which cobld not be avoided; and he 


anſwered 


What my eyes ſaid to him I- 
cannot determine; but his made ſuch- 


| I ſay fear; for a 
girl who is unacquainted with the- 


were the com- 
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anſwered in a tone which prepared me 
for a more ſerious Converſation. Even 
our mutual glances were a kind of pre- 
Jode to it; he did not caſt one at me 
which did not plainly ſay, I love you; 
nor did I know what to do with mine, 
becauſe they would have told him the 
ſame. ö | 

We were both in this ſilent intercourſe 
when the ſnrgeon entered; when, on 
the account Valville gave him of my 
misfortune, he told us that my foot muit 
be examined, 

I bluſhed at this propoſal out of a 
ſentiment of modeſty; however, I com- 
poſed myſelf with the thought that I 
had the prettieſt little feet in the world; 
and that, though Valville was going to 
ſ-e it, it was not my fault, fince ne- 
ceſſity obliged me to ſhew it before him; 
and that it was my fall, not I, that 
ought to bear the blame. 

We frequently imagine our con- 
ſciences very ſcrupulous and tender ; 
not on account of the ſacrifices we make 
them, but of the artifices we make uſe 
of to deceive and impoſe upon them, and 


thereby prevent our making them any 


ſacrifices at all. 

made ſome difficulty of ſhewing it, 
and was willing to pull off only my 
ſhoe; but this was not enough. 1 
* muſt by all means,* ſaid the ſurgeon, 
© ſee the bottom of the evil; I can do 
nothing without that.“ Upon this 
the houſekeeper was called, who was 
ordered to pull off my ſtocking; while 
Valvilie and the ſurgeon retired out of 
decency and reſpett, 

When my foot was ready, the ſur- 
geon examined and felt it, to find out 


the hurt. The g god man, to be a better 


judge of the caſe, ſtooped Jow, becauſe 
he was old; while Valville, in con- 
formity to his geſture, took inſenſibly 
the ſame poſture, and 4.4 as low as 


he, becauſe he was young; for though he” 


was no great judge of the diforder, he 
was of the prettineſs of my foot, with 
which he ſeemed extremely ſatisfied. 


For my part, I did not ſay a word, 
and took no nctice that I ſaw him: it 


would not have been modeſt even to 
appear to ſuſpect the attraction that 
drew him thither; and, beſides, I ſhould 
have ſpoiled all if I had let him fee I 
underſtood his little artifice; for 1 
ſhould have been obliged to take ad- 
vantage of it, and appear more reſerved; 


and perhaps might have put him to the 
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expence of a bluſh, The human heart 
is very unaccountable in it's ſenſations; 
for there are moments when it is con. 
fuſed and ſhocked at being taken in a 
fact, only becauſe it had determined to 
conceal it; and fuch diſappointments 
always humble us. I acted in conſe- 
quence of this reaſoning; and though 
the preſence of Valville confuſed me a 
little, it was only becauſe he ſaw me, 
not becauſe he loved to ſee me. 

* Whereabouts do you feel the pain? 
ſaid the ſurgeon to me, touching it with 
his finger. © Is it there ?— Yes, Sir,” 
ſaid I; © juſt there,” — I think,” ſays 
Valville, © it looks a little inflamed 
© here,” touching it with his finger with 
an innocent air. Come, come, added 
the ſurgeon, the damage will ſoon be 
© repaired; it is only fitting ſtill to- 
* day; a linen-rag dipped in brandy, 
and a little repoſe, will cure it." Im- 
mediately my foot was bathed with 
brandy, the compreſs put upon it, and 
my ſtocking pulled on; when the ſur- 
geon took his leave, and left me with 
Valville alone, except ſome of the ſer- 
vants that were paſſing and repaſſing. 

did not queftion but I ſhould be 
obliged' to ftay there ſome time, and 
that he would inſiſt upon my dining 
before I went; but I did not care to 
let him know I had the leaſt thought 
of it. After all the obligations you 
have conferred upon me,” ſaid I, may 
© I be fo bold as to beg you would add 
© one more, Sir, and order a chair or a 
coach to be called to carry me home?” 
—* No, Miſs,” anſwered he, I cannot 
conduct you home for ſome hours yet. 
Your fall is but Juſt over; and, be» 
ſides, you are ordered to repoſe your- 
ſelf a little; and I muſt, on that ac- 
count, inſiſt on your ſtaying dinner: 
all that is er is, to ſend home 
to let your friends know where you 
are, that they may not þe in pain for 

nn. 45 

This, indeed, was very neceſſary; for 
my abſence would doubtleſs have very 
much alarmed Mrs. Du Tour; and, be- 
des, what would Valville have thought 
of me, if I had ſeemed to be my own 
miſtreſs, and had nobody concerned for 
me, nobody to give an account to of 
my actions? Such a ſtate of indepen- 
dence would have appeared with a very 
il grace; for it is very improper a girl 
ſhould be out of tuition at ſo tender 
an age; andeſpecially, conſidering the 
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figure I made; for there is but a ſmall 


tranſition from being lovely to being 


unworthy of being loved. See the 
inconvenience. that attends beauty ! it 
gives a probability that we are guilty 
upon the leaſt ſuſpicion that we are ſo; 
and on a thouſand occaſions it weighs 
down the ſcale againſt us, 

Bout let it conclude what it will; the 
charms of beauty are too pleaſing to us 
ever to diſguſt the poſſeſſor; for we love 
ourſelves, an therefore love to appear 
amiable to others. In a word, beauty 
inſpires either with love or deſire: if it 
is love, let us be ever fo auſtere, it is 
welcome; for the pleaſure of being 
loved finds always a place either in our 
hearts or our vanity. Suppoling it only 
inſpires with defire, there is nothing 
loſt by it: our virtue is indeed affronted; 
but our reſentmentturns upon him that 
called it in queſtion, and not upon thoſe 
charms which were the cauſe. 

But to return: you are now uſed to 
my digreſſions. 

I have told you that an abſolute in- 
dependence would not have appeared to 
my advantage; but Valville did not 
view me in that light, his reſpect plainly 
ſhewed the contrary; his looks and be- 
haviour expreſſed a tenderneſs and fear 
of offending, that is only due to inno- 
cence and modeſt virtue: but, upon the 
leaſt diſtruſt, he would have no longer 
repoſed an entire confidence in me; and 
the ſhadow of guilt would have-made 
me fink in his eſteem. 

But, could you believe it? in ſpite of 

all I ſhould riſque by ſeeming inde- 
pendent, I was in ſuſpenſe what part I 
ſhould-take: and can you imagine the 
reaſon? It was becauſe I could give 
him no other direction than to a retail 
linen-draper's, ſince I could ſend to 
none but to Mrs. Du Tour's; a woman 
that, with ſome reaſon, I might be 
aſhamed of. Methought it would be 
the greateſt diſappointment to,a man of 
quality like Valville, whom I ſaw ſur- 
rounded with ſervants, to find the girl 


he loved ſo unſuitable to one of his 


quality; and that, though I had the air 
and appearance of a lady of diſtinction, 
I was far from being one. How could 
I have the courage to ſay Go to 
Mrs. Du Tour's, at ſuch 4 ſign, 
* where I lodge? How mortifying the 
expreſſion! MOR PONTA ry» 
If my fault had been not to have 
been born of rich parents, had I but a 


* 
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noble extraction, though no fortune, 
ww though ſtripped naked, would 

ave ſomething to feed upon; I ſhould 
only appear deprived of the ſuperfluities 
and conveniences of life, but not of 
my right to the honours of it. But ſo 
great a ſhare of politeneſs and ſubmiſ- 
ive reſpe& which he was pleaſed to ex- 
preſs, was not in the leaſt due to a 
paltry ſhopmaid, who muſt have ap- 

ared . bold indeed to have permitted 
it, and might juſtly expect to be treated 
with contempt and inſolence, as a pu- 
niſhment of her preſumption and aſ- 
ſurance, This was the reflection that 
I feared Valville would make. Me- 
thought I heard him ſay to himſelf— 
* How! is that all?* And the ſharp- 
neſs of that little ſoliloquy would be fo 
cutting from him, that I choſe to ap- 
pear ina dubious light rather than in a 
ridiculous one; and 10 let him queſtion 
my honeſty, rather than laugh at my 
colt, and ridicule the reſpe& he had 
ſhewn me. Thus I concluded that I 
would ſend to nobody, and that T would 
ſay that it was not at all neceſſary. 

I was ſenſible this was a very wrong 
reſolution; but do not you know that 
too often our ſouls are more proud than 
virtuous, more vain than honeſt, and 
conſequently more ſcrupulous when 
our vanity than when our honour is 
concerned? But do not be frighted ; 
though I took this reſolution, 1 did not 
follow it; for, in the agitation theſe 
contending paſſions raiſed in my. heart, 
I fixed ſuddenly 'upon an expedient 
wherein my miſerable pride was ſatis- 
fied, My heart, indeed, would be ſe- 
verely afflicted; but what ſignifies what 
our hearts ſuffer, provided our yanity 
be ſerved by it? We can diſpenſe with 
repoſe, pleaſure, and too often with 
honour itſelf, to make peace with it, 
This expedient was abſolutely to inſiſt 
upon returning home immediately. 
What! leave Valville ſo ſoon?” ſay 
you. Yes; I had the courage to re- 
ſolve upon it, and to ſnatch myſelf from 
a converſation ſo extremely ſweet and 
deſirable. 4 no. 1h 

Valville loved me; and though he 
had not yet told me ſo, he would have 
time to make the pleaſing declaration 
if I Raid. I loved him; he was 1gno- 
rant of it, at leaſt I'thought ſo; but I 
ſhould not be able! to conceal it; he 
would have had the pleaſure of ſeein 
me ſenſible, I of ſhewing Ls fo, and 
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both the ſoft delight of enjoying each 
_ others company. 

O how many ſweets are contained in 
this idea! ſweets unmixed with the 
leaft 1 ſenſuality! It is all rap- 
ture! The ſoul at firſt ſees, and cou 
repeat, ihe various charms of ſuob usen- 


going to make! | 
Theſe various ſenſations and reflec- 
, paſſed 


tions, though ſo long in relati 
through my mind almoſt in ſtant. 

© Pray do not make yourſelf uneaſy, 
« Miſs!' ſaid Valville, with a tender 
and preſſing air, and taking my hand 
with a modeſt baſhfulneſs; * let me beg 
© of you, dear Miſs, not to look uneaſy! 
© Say but where you live, and a ſervant 
© ſhall fly immediately, and put your 
© friends out of their pain for your ab- 
© ſence! Pray, think of it ſeriouſly; you 
© are not in a condition to go yet: 
© come, it is pretty late; ſtay but din- 
© ner, and you ſhall go as ſoon as it is 
© over, Why, my dear charmer, do 
©. you heſitate ? You will have nothing 
© to reproach yourſelf with for ſtaying 
© here: nobody can blame you for it, 
© ſince your accident compels you to 
© it,'—"" No, Sir!” replied 11 Len- 
© treat you would permit me to retire. 
© None can be more ſenfible of your 
© civility than I am; but I cannot 
s abuſe it. I do not live far from 
© hence; and, ſince I find myſelf much 
© better, I beg it as a favour that you 
© will permit me to go. But, Miſs,” 
reſumed Valville, © what can be the 
© motive of your reluQance for ſtaying 
© in ſo natural, ſo innocent a conjunc- 
© ture as this ?“ As for reluctance, 
© I will aſſure you, Sir, I have none, 
ſaid I; but it will be fitter for me to 
4 be at home, ſince a coach may be 
4 had.“ What! ſo ſoon?” cried he, 
with a look full of the moſt tender ſoft- 
neſs. It muſt be ſo,” replied I, caſt- 
ing down my eyes with a'melancholy 
air, which he ſeemed to underſtand ; 
for hearts underſtand one another; and 
it is very probable he perceived what 
paſſed in mine, for he took my hand 
again, with an air of ſuch undiſſembled 
tenderneſs, and with ſuch a quick and 
rapid tranſport, that, if he had ſaid a 
thouſand times * I love you, be could 
not have expreſſed it more intelligibly. 
It was impoſſible I ſhould be miſtaken: 
] ſaw a lover before me, who ſhewed 

bimſelf without diſguiſe; ſo that, with 


all my artifice, I could not ſeem to 
evade the evidence of his paſſion. He, 
full of ſuſpenſe, waited to ſee how I re. 
ceived this filent declaration; but his 
looks ſhewed his thoughts were, that 


he had not much reaſon to be diſſatis- 


. fined. I remained ſurprized, filent, and 
der interview. What a ſacriſiceras T]. 


confuſed ; which was a proof I was 


charmed roo: for when a man is indif. 


ferent or diſagreeable to us, we acquit 
ourſelves more gracefully, and are ne. 
ver put into this diſorder; we know in 
every reſpe& how to behave ; but it is 
only love that ſoftens our ſouls, and 
throws us into this confuſion, 

I was in this ſituation, my hand 
trembling in Valville's, which-I made 
no effort to draw back, and which 1 
gave up entirely to kim, My power of 
action ſeemed for a moment ſuſpended; 
whilſt, ſeized by I know not what at- 
traction, I was ſoftened into this tender 
fearful inactivity: at laſt, however, 1 
uttered ſome words, but without order 
or connection, which in ſome meaſure 
diminiſhed the confuſion which m 
filence began to occaſion, and which 
ſupplied the place of ſomething which 
I did not, R—_ I ought, to have ſaid; 
ſuch as— Well, well, Sir! pray what 
means this?“ This was all I could 
ſay to him: to which was added a figh, 
which took away, pethaps, all the little 
force IT had given it. 

However, I ſoon recovered my pre- 
ſence of mind; and the emotions with 
which I was enchanted were diſſipated 
ſuddenly, on my reflecting that it was 
indecent to betray ſo much weaknels 
and irreſolution before a gentleman 
every way my fuperior, and which I en- 
deavoured to correct by an act of ſelf- 
denial. What do you mean, Sir?” ſaid 
I, drawing back my hand with ſpirit 
and reſolution, but with a tone which 
expreſſed that I was juſt awoke from 
this ſoft diſorder. But I can hardly 


believe he was in a condition to obſerve. 


it ; for he' ſeemed at leaſt as much cap- 


tivated by that deluding paſſion as I; 


though it is not improbable but that he 
might ſee and take notice of every 
thing; for he was not ſo young a lover, 
and therefore not ſo liable to loſe his 
preſence of mind. Such a one may be 
moved, and feel all the delicacy that 
can fill a human breaſt; but he will 
not be perplexed ; he preſerves his judg- 
ment, while it is only novices that loſe 
it: but what danger is not that maid 

| | expoſed 


. 
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expoſed to who falls into the hands of 
a pretended lover, that knows how to 
take advantage of her weakneſs ? 

As for me, Iran no hazard with Val- 
ville: my diforder was too ſhort for 
him to gain = advantage by it. I 
had nothing, indeed, to reproach him 
. with: I had inſpired him with ſenti- 
ments to my advantage; but his love 
was not ſo violent as tender. When a 
man admires a woman in this manner, 
in the beginning of his paſſion, it makes 
his heart honeſt, inſpires him with vir- 
tue, makes him delight in the refined 
pleaſure of loving and reſpectfully 
treating the object of his affections. 
This is the firſt employ of a tender, gene- 
rous mind; it dreſſes the object of it's 
love in all imaginable dignity and 
worth: nor is it without it's own re- 
ward; for it is attended with greater, 
far greater delight, than all the plea- 
ſures of the ſenſualiſt or debauchee; and 
where a man is incapable of this happi- 
neſs, he himſelf is the greateſt loſer. But 
probably, Madam, you would think it 
gain to you, was I not quite io imperti- 
nent, — 

Therefore, to proceed. I was en- 
treating Valville to let me go, with a 
grave and confuſed look—* Indeed, 
Sir, you ſurprize me!” ſaid I; © you 
* ſee yourſelf it is not without the 
* greateſt reaſon I reſolve to retire, and 
* that it is abſolutely neceffary I ſhould 
© do ſo.'—" You ſhall, Miſs—indeed 
* you ſhall—you ſhall go immediately,” 
anſwered he, gravely; * I am going to 
* give orders that you may, fince it is 
painful to continue here; and I am 
afraid I am become quite diſagreeable 
* to you, by a ſudden emotion which I 
could not help; for 1 own I love you, 
and could ſpend all the time we ſhauld 
© be together, nay, my whole life, in 
making you ſenſible of it.” And if 
this pleaſing fubje& had laſted for my 
life too, I think Fhould not have been 
weary; ſo ſenſible was the joy the dear 
declaration gave me; which, though 
flattering to my hopes, embarraſſed and 
confuſed me. This I would willingly 
have hid from Valviile; but was too 
unſkilled in deceit to know what eoun- 
tenance to afſume for that purpoſe. 
What he had juſt ſaid equine] an an- 
iwerz but Joy naturally renders us 
ſilent, and this ſenſation poſſeſſed my 
whole ſoul. I thought my preſent 
fituation of mind not proper to he diſ- 
covered; and being fo little unac- 


quainted with the art of diſemblſg 
I continued ſpeechleſs, with eyes ca 


down. © Why do not you anſwer?* . 


faid Valville. Will not you favour 
me with one word, Miſs? Sure you 


Will not leave me in this dilemma! 


«© Has the innocent liberty I have 
© juſt taken made me fo odious to you, 
© that all the actions of my future 
© life are incapable of making repara- 
* tion?” ' 
In the midſt of this tender pleading, 
he again took my hand in his; ing, 
with all the warmth of the moſt paſſhhon - 
ate lover, kiſſed it every moment, al- 
ways begging pardon for his preſump- 
tion: but the beſt of the joke was, that 
I thought that a ſufficient reparation for 
the fault, and innocently enough re- 
ceived it as ſuch, when, in fact, it was 
only repeating it; though I do not 
think either of vs perceived it. 8 
Will you then give me no anſwer?* 
faid Valville. Muſt I have the cruel 
* mortification to think you hate me? 
To which I anſwered, with a figh— 
* No, Sir, I do not hate you; I have no 
* reaſon to hate you: you have never 
© given me the leaſt provocation. 
* Why, then, do not you anſwer?” re- 
turned he warmly. * I have told you 
© already I love you; I entreat you, tell 
* me frankly whether this declaration 
is agreeable ro you or not? Though 
I dread to aſk, though the happineſs 
of my life depends upon your an- 
ſwer, I entreat you put me out of 
this cruel, this infupportable fu- 
© ſpenſe.'— What would you have me 
© ſay, Sir?“ faid I: * I fearce know 
« what love is; every perfon diſguiſes 
his heart under that tender name; 
© and while the virtuous do honour 
* to this ſoft paſſion, the vicious make 
© it a cloak for every villainy; the 
© blackeſt crimes and the moſt com- 
c 2 guilt, ruined innocence and 
© bleeding honour, and all the black - 
« eſt ſcenes that even hatred and malice 
* 
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can invent, are hid under this ſa- 
ered name Love. But 2 me, 
Sir, I believe you entirely incapable 
of baſeneſs and deceit; at leaſt, m 
heart perſuades me to think ſo, This, 
however, I muſt acknowledge, that 
I am extremely obliged to you; and, 
though it is probable it will never be 
in my power to return thꝭ obligation, 
© I ſhall never forget the ſervice you 
© have been to me in ſo great an emer- 
gency.— You _ never forget it!” 
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cried he briſkly: „but how muſt I 
* know, Miſs, you will remember me, 
if this is the laſt time I ſhall ever ſee 
« you? I beg you will not let me loſe 


you for ever. If it be true u have 


© no averſion to me, do not make me 
© miſerable, by tearing from me the 
© better half of my ſoul: if we part 
© now, perhaps I may never ſee you 
© more. It was to-day a mere chance 
© that brought you to me: but how 
* ſhall I be again bleſſed, if you will 
never let me know where to find you? 
© I ſhould for ever ſeek you; for ever 
* deplore your loſs in vain.—“ I own 
« jt will be in vain,” anſwered I, with 
an ingenuous freedom, and a look that 
ſeemed to pity us both. Well, Miſs,” 
continued he, putting my hand to his 
mouth, (for that was now become a 
trifle which was hardly thought on) 
© let me know who are your parents or 
« guardians; tell me what I muſt do 
© to make myſelf agreeable to them: 
I earneſtly beg you will not deny me 
© this conſolation before yeu go. 
Scarce had he ſaid this, when a valet 
entering“ Order the horſes to be put 
© to the coach,” ſaid he, * to carry this 
© lady home. Tliys ſtep, which I 
had not foreſeen, broke all my mea- 
| ſures, and caſt my vanity into all the 
agonies from which it had juſt been de- 
livered. It was not Valville's coach I 
wanted: the petty linen-draper would 
not have eſcaped the mortification of 
being known. I imagined he would 
have ordered a-ſeryant to call a hack, 
and that I ſhould have gone alone, and 
had nothing farther to do but to tell the 
coachman where to drive me. Here, 
thought I, © I ſhall evade all the confu- 
ion and ſhame which this little ſhop 
had occaſioned.” ' This had already 
been the ſource of a thouſand different 
agitations, which returned in their full 
force; for he would not have failed to 
have enquired—* Where did you leave 
. © her?” whilſt the ſervant would inno- 
cently enough have anſwered, at ſuch a 
ſhop. Here, indeed, I had only been 
mortified by halves, and could only 
have bluſhed at, a diſtance, ſince I 
ſhould have been abſent at this diſco- 
very of my meanneſs: but Valville had 
deſtined for me a ſhame more humbliag 
and more compleat. 
© I intend, Miſs; ſaid he, as ſoon 
as the ſervant was gone, to conduct 
you home myſelf, attended with my 


© houſekeeper, whom you have ſeen 
© already. I fancy this precaution is 
© more than neceſſary on my part, af. 
© ter what has happened: this I am 
© bound to out of civility; it is a ſud. 
© den thought I have happily fixed up- 
© on, which I hope will be agreeable 
© to you. — O Sir!* cried I, © what 
do you propoſe to me? To be con. 
a duded home by you ! by a gentle. 
* man of your age! No, Sir, I cannot 
© be gvilty of ſuch imprudence. You 
* do not confider what people would 
© make of this 3 action: 
the world is malicious; it takes 2 
pride in tarniſhing our brighteſt vir. 
© tues by foul imputations. How care- 
ful ſhould we be, then, of giving the 
© leaſt room for this ill- natured, un. 
© friendly vice, to triumph and diſplay 
* it's barbarous eloquence} Though 
* I have too good an opinion of you, 
* Sir, to be at all afraid of truſting 
* myſelf with vou; yet, on this ac- 
count, I muſt beg to be excuſed: I 
* had rather, Sir, attempt to go home 
on foot, and limp thither as well as! 
can, than accept your offer,” 

This diſcourſe would not admit of 2 


reply, though it ſeemed to touch him 


to the heart. You ſhall go, Mi(s! 
cried he, in his turn, riſing up haſtily, 
with a countenance that expreſſed the 
keeneſt grief and deſpair; * you ſhall 
be obeyed, You are reſolved never 
© to ſee me more; never to let me know 
© where you may be found! What 
© vain pretences, what unaccountable 
fears, do you make uſe of! No, my 
dear, dear inſenſblel there is not the 
leaſt appearance that this can be the 
motive of your refuſal. You cannot 
have ſuch a groundleſs ſcruple, You 
are hurt with a fall at my door; | 
am there myſelf; and, with a crowd 
of ſpectators, am a witneſs of your 
misfortune: you cannot ſtand; I or- 


in order to ſend you home. Nothing 
could happen more ſimple and more 
natural; nothing more innocent than 
that, finding you in theſe circum- 
© ſtanges, I ſhould carry you home to 
s your friends, and take this occaſion 
© of making myſelf known to them: 
© but you are againſt it. Doubtleſs 
© you 22 reaſons for jt: I am either 
«© difagreeable to you, or elſe you ae 
pre- engaged. | | 

Upon this, without giving me _ 
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der you to be brought into my bouſe, 


— © 


to reply, vexed at the filent melancho- 
ly which I ſtill preſerved, he ſtepped 
haſtily to the pariour-door, and called 
very loud to one of his ſervants, ho 
came running; mean while his ſoul 
ſeemed embittered with every contend- 
ing paſſion; and tbe painful ſtruggle 
between love and deſpair was viſible in 
every look and every action. Fly?” 
cried he; call a chair! and if one 
cannot be got, a coach: the lady 
vill not accept of mine.“ Then, 
returning to me Be ſatisfied, Miſs; 
© you ſhall have your wiſhes: you 
6 Le nothing more to fear from me, 
for both you and your parents ſhall 
be eternally unknown to me, unleſs 
vou tell me your name; and this I 
© have not the leaſt reaſon to expect. 
To this I made no anſwer; nor, in- 
deed, was I able to make any, my 
tears had taken away my uſe of ſpeech: 
full of the moſt = reflections, I 
held down my head to prevent his diſ- 
covering my weakneſs; nor do I think 
a lady of ſo ſoft and tender a mould as 
ou, Madam, will be ſurprized at it, 
if you confder the ſtate of my mind 
at that time; how cruelly I had been 


agitated, and how much my courage 


had been exhauſted. f 

See the different mortifications I had 
been obliged to undergo, pondering, 
weighing, and making eſſays upon my 
ſoul, to compare it's troubles, and 
know to which I ſhould give the ſad 
preference; yet what ſervice had it 
been to me to fix upon the painful re- 
ſolution of leaving Valville? Was it 
- leſs difficult to accompliſh my deſign of 
. remaining unknown? No, certainly: 
he offers me his coach, and propoſes to 
conduct me home himſelf; at laſt, he 
only deſires to know my name; a re- 
queit {0 ſmall, that, without the ap- 


7 N „e I cannot deny 


m. But, alas! I knew it not: my 
» firſt misfortune deprived me of it, ex- 
cept Marianne; which could be no di- 


rection to him, and could only point 


out my "extreme; wretchedneſs. , To 
what an extremity was I reduced 
rudely to leave Valville, without re- 
gard either to gratitude or good-breed- 


ing; to baniſh myſelf from him as from 


one with whom I intended to break off 


all acquaintance: to leave for ever the 


man that loved me! whom I ſhould: for 
ever regret the loſs of; and him, too, 
who had taught me to fecl I had a 
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heart! for we only know we have one 
when we begin to love, 
Beauty in diftreſs finds an eaſy paſ- 


ſage to the ſoul; the innocent ſufferer. 


naturally raiſes compaſhon in every 


generous mind: but where love has 


taken poſſeſſion, it adds an additional 
charm to every grace, melts every paſ- 
hon into tenderneſs, every thought 
into love. 

The generous Valville, quite diſcon- 
ſolate at the thought of my leaving 
him without a hope of ſeeing me any 
more, was ready to give vent to his de- 
ſpair; but my tears ſoon gave a turn to 
his paſſion, and my grief in a moment 
nin kim forget his own: I never ſaw 
a tender compaſſon painted more lively 
on the countenance. * Bleſs me, Ma- 
dam! what mean theſe tears?* cried 
he, throwing himſelf at my feet with 
an air of aſtoniſhment, and ſome rays 
of a dawning hope in his eyes. Why, 
© my dear charmer, do you weep? 
Sure J have not been ſo unfortunate 
© as to offend you? If I have, it was 
© without deſign: pray ſpeak, and de- 
© liver me from this cruel uncertainty. 
© What, filent ſtillt“ added he, kiſſing 
my hand with inexpreſſible tenderneſs. 
6 Tell me, oh, tell me! what diſturbs 
© you? Can you heſitate a moment 
* whether you ſhall open your heart to 
him who has given you his cwn? to 


in a word, who loves you as you de- 
ſerve to be loved? Sure, my dear, I 
have a right to a little of your confi. 
dence! for it is impoſſible I can fee 
your tears without impatiently long - 
ing to remove your uneanneſs: and 
would it be juſt to give me ſo great a 
concern, without pong it in my 
power to eaſe myſelf of part of my 
anxieties, by removing yours? 

Would you know me, cried I, 
ingenuouſly, © you muſt ſend to Mrs. 
. Du Tour's.— To Mrs. DuTour's!” 
ſaid Valville; * what, the linen-draper! 
© I ſuppoſe, Miſs, ſhe is to inform your 
* parents where you are. Pray, who 
*. mult the man ſay he comes from ?” 
At this queſtion | was again confound- 
ed, and ata loſs for an anſwer: Valville's 
want of penetration gave me the great- 
eſt confuſion ; for I had fooliſhly ima- 
ined that the bare naming Mrs. Du 


our would have informed him that 1 


lived there; and that here would have 
F 2 been 


him who ſwears to be for ever yours? 
to him ho loves you more than life? 
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42 
been an end of every mortifying queſ- 
tion. I made no anſwer; but my ſi- 
lence had ſuch a remarkable air of con- 
fuſion in it, that at laſt Valville found 
out what I had not the courage to tell 
him. | 

What, Miſe! ſaid he, © do you 

lodge at Mrs. Du Tour's?'— Yes, 
Sir, anſwered I, with a tone of hu- 
mility: * I was not born to this ſtate 
but the greateſt misfortunes have re- 
© duced me to it.'—* Pray, my dear,” 
returned he, dry up thoſe tears; pre- 
ſenting me his hand with anairof ten- 
derneſs, that had ſomething in it ſo ho- 
neſt and reſpeAFul, that it was a kind of 
' reparation of the uneaſine(s I had juſt 
endured. 

My hiſtory, upon which we were 
entering, wonld, doubtleſs, have been 
the ſubject of a long converſation, if 
we had not been interrupted by a noife 
at the parlour-door, where a lady ap- 
peared, leahing upon Mr. De Climal; 
who immediately fixed his eyes upon 
the poor Marianne, half reclined upon 
a couch, her eyes wet with tears, and 
in converſation with a young man, 
whoſe humble ard tender poſture de- 
clared their ſubje& was love, and that 
he was ſaying to me“ I adexe you;* 
for he was kneeling at my feet. But 
what was ftill more lab ag was, that 
at this moment his head reelined u 
one of my hands, which it might be 
thought he was kiſſing. Was not this 
a very amuſing picture for Mr. De 
Climal? 

I wiſh I was able to deſcribe his 
looks on this occaſion: you will at 
firſt imagine that he bluſhed, and was 
out of countenance; but this is only a 
Tough ſketch of the man, Imagine 

u ſee him ſtaring about him with a 
wild, confuſed look, but ſeeing no- 
thing. He ſhrugs his ſhoulders; his 
arms had a ridiculous motion; and he 

ſeemed at a loſs what attitude to give 
his body, or how to mould his face, in 
order to wipe off the diſorder that way 
painted there, * i. 

Mr. De Climal was amorous, and 
fond of me. Judge, then, how jea- 
lous he muſt be, Theſe paſſions gave 
him ſtrong and violent agitations;. but 
his pretended piety forbade his diſco- 
vering the leaft degree either of jea- 
Jouſy or love. But they appeared in 
ſpite of all his endeavours to hide 
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them i he was ſenſible of it, and this 
made him aſhamed. He was then afraid 
his ſhame ſhould be diſcovered ; and 
all this together gave ſuch an air of un- 
certainty, of comicalneſs and folly, to 
his motions, that made it much more 
eaſy to form an idea of than deſcribe, 
But this was not all; bis diſorder bad 
another motive, that I was ignorantof; 
for Valville, in rifing up, with a low 
voice, cried—* Oh, here is my un- 
cle!“ 3s 
More fingular ſtill was this remark 
able chance. I could not help bluſh. 
ing at the ſight of De ClimaJ; but his 
relation to Valville increaſed my confy- 
hon; while the looks which I caſt at 
him, if he obſerved them, ſhewed a 
conſciouſneſs of having liſtened witk 
N to the diſcourſe of Valvillez 
or I had the air of an accomplice viſi- 
ble in my countenance: we were, in 
fact, three moſt ridiculous figures. 
But the lady who entered with Mr, 
De Chmal did not ſeem to take notice 
of our diſorder; for my youth and 
heauty, and the tender poſture of Val- 
ville, I believe, took np her whole at- 
tention. She opened the converſation 
with an agreeable air of gaicty, *1I 
© cannot blame you, Sir, faid ſhe to 
Valville; © you are in good company; 
© but I believe it is a little dangerous, 


Sir, I do not think your heart is ſafe,” 


added ſhe, ſaluting us with a ſmile. 
At firſt he could make no anſwer, but 
a ſmile, for want of having ſomething 
to ſay. Mr. De Climal ſmiled too; 
but with ſuch. ill grace, that it appeared 
forced and unnatural; and he ſeemed 
entirely undetermined. What part he 
ought to take in the adventure; and 
perplexed to know how I would be- 
have; unreſolved whether he thould 
know me or not, and how 'I would act 
in this particular. | f 

On the other hand, being equallyat 
a loſs how to behave to him, 1 obſerved 
his conduct towards me, that L might 
conform myſelf to it; but, as bis fim · 
pering air could give me no light into his 
19tentions, my manner of ſaluting him 
was not more deciſive, and left him in 
as great an uncertainty as his counte- 
nante had done me: in ſhort, I both 
did too much and too little; in one half 
of my behaviour I ſeemed to. know 
him, P the other to be —_ 1gn0»: 
rant of him. It was a perfect contra- 
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dition to itſelf; and ſeemed to by. 
Ves, and © No, and yet not perfectly 


her. 
*'Valville obſerved this equi vocal, un- 
intelligible behaviour; for he has told 
me ſince that he was ſtruck with it. 
He had for ſome time ſuſpected his un- 
cle was not what he was willing to ap- 
pear. He had learned, from certain 

ts of his conduct, to queſtion his 
religion, and to ſuſpe& his oſtentati- 
ous appearance of ſuperior piety to be 


all a farce, and put on only to hide 


the immorality of his ſecret vices: he 
ſaw I was amiable; found I lived at 
Mrs. Du Tour's; that it was with 
many tears I had confeſſed it. And 
all this, added to my confuſed behaviour 
to Mr. De Climal, who had a counte- 
nance not lefs diſcompoſed and unſet- 
tled, gave too much .reaſon for theſe 
melancholy conjectures. 

I forgot to tell you, that I ſeemed as 
if going to riſe, in order to pay my re- 
ſpets to them more decently. *© No, 
© Miſs, no, ſaid Valville; © pray keep 
your place: this lady, I am ſure, 
© will not allow it when ſhe knows 
© you have hurt your foot—and, as for 
this gentleman,” added he, turning 
io his uncle, © I believe he will diſ- 
* penſe with it, becauſe you ſeem to 
© know each other.” 

© I think I have not that honour,” 
ſaid Mr. De Climal immediately, with 
a colour which ſeemed to revenge his 
breach of truth in ſpite of his aſſur- 
ance. | Pray, Miſs, have you ſeen 
© me any where?“ continued he, with 
a look which begged me to be ſecret. 
„ do not know, returned I, with a 
tone leſs. bold than my words; but J 
* think your face is not quite unknown 
© to me. I believe I have ſeen you, 


« Sir, ſomewhere,' —* Very likely, 


replied he: * but what is the matter? 
Has the lady had a falle“ 

To this queſtion his nephew made no 
anſwer; his inquietude ſo took up his 
thoughts, that he did not ſeem to hear 
him. Ves, ſaid I, all confuſed as 
I was for my ſhare of his lye, which 
I was ſupporting, and for which I was 
conſcious I muft bear an equal ſhare of 
guilt, even in the opinion of Valville, 
who I found ſaw through the deceit. 
Ves, Sir, I had a fall 
was coming from maſs, and was 
brought in here becauſe I was unable 
5-towalk hom. 


juſt by, as I 


But, ſaid the lady, © you ought to 


© have ſome help if you got a ſpraing 


« it may be of ill conſequence. Are 
« you alone, Miſs? Have you nobody 
« with you? Neither a footman nor 
your woman? — No, Madam, ſaid 
I, aſhamed of the honour the did me, 
for which I reproached my dreſs as the 
cauſe; I do not live far from hence.” 
— Well,” added ſhe, © we ſhall go to 
dinner in a quarter of an hour, and 
© then we will conduct you home.” 
What, again! ſaid I to myſelf. 
Sure the whole world is in league to 
mortify my pride! Muſt every body 
be for carrying me home, for no other 
reaſon but becauſe I have no home but 
what I am aſhamed of? 

This lady, who was talking of at- 
tendants, would have been . 
ſurprized had ſhe been told my circum- 
ſtances: inſtead of the fine lady, the 
would have found an indigent, imper- 
tinent girl, a ſecret acquaintance of 
the hypocritical Mr, De Climal; for I 
muſt have appeared at this time in this 
diſadvantageous light. And what then 
would have become of his reputation 
for remarkable piety and ſanctity, after 
his denying he knew me? And ſhould 
we not both have made a fine appear- 
ance if Mrs. Du Tour and Toinon 
ſhould, according to cuſtom, have been 
at the door, and cried out. Bleſs me, 
Sir! is it you? — What, Marianne! 
Ho came you to ſtay ſo long, child? 
What have you been doing fince 
church-time? How could you think 
you would not have been wanted?“ 
The diſcovery of my having abetted 
a falſhood was, indeed, the true reaſon 
why I ought to have trembled; thereal 
diſgrace which merited my attention, 
and not the meanneſs of my circum- 
ſtences : but, though this was ſo very 
obvious, I did not at firſt ſufficiently 
conſider it. Thus, Madam, we are 
generally more jealous of the vain ap- 
plauſe and conſideration of the multi- 


-tude, than defrovs of the value and 


eſteem of the wiſe and thinking few; 
and conſequently notenough ſolicitous 
after our own integrity, the only true 
honour; while the trifling blandiſh- 
ments of life are purſued with the 
greatelt aſſiduity. If we are admined, 
it is the perſon, not the virtue, that is 
the ſubjcct of admiration: you may 
value our good qualities as much as 
you will; but while you conſider tham 
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ſeparate from us who poſſeſs them, we 
are not at all affected by it; you muſt 
confider them as ours to make your 
commendations acceptable. By this 
way of thinking, we are taught to 
look upon virtue as ſomething foreign 
to us; but felf-love and vanity, as the 
natural jnhabitant of the ſoul, the 
ſpring and motive to action. Our 
felf- complaiſance and ambition we con- 
fider as part of ourſelves, but our vir- 
tue only as our ornaments: the firſt as 
natural, but the laſt acquired; and 
conſequently not, like it, neceſſary to 
our being. 

Though this reafoning ſoothed my 
pride, yet it was far from giving me 
folid reaſon to approve of my conduct 
with reſpect to Mr. De Climal; for, 
ſuppoſing this to be the caſe, can ſelf- 
Jove teach us to make ourſelves un- 
lovely? Can ſelf- love make us dare to 
do an action which it muſt, out of the 
ſame principle, conceal? Or, in fine, 
can this attribute of the ſoul excite us 
to an act that will ſtain our inward pu- 
rity, involve our minds in anarchy and 
confuſion, and make us, inſtead of re- 
vering and loving, loath and deteſt our- 
ſelves? But I have done: theſe re- 
flections are not 1ill-placed, though 
they are a great deal too long; but my 
next ſhall be ſhorter, 

Mr. De Climal and I were at a loſs 
how to eſcape the danger into which 
this lady's civility had caſt us, in of- 
fering to wait upon me home. Could 
he avoid lending us his coach? or could 
I refuſe to accept it? Both were very 
difficult. He turned pale, and I re- 
mained filent: while his eyes faid— 
Draw me out of this perplexed af- 
© fair;* mine ſaid—* Draw us out 
« yourſelf;* and our filence began to 

ow remarkable, when a ſervant came 
to tell Valville that the coach which he 
had ſent for was at the door. | 

This ſaved us: but the old gentle- 
man began to be ſo confident, that he 
was even bold enough to abuſe the ſe- 
curity we were in, and carried his aſ- 
ſurance ſo far as to ſay—* We do not 
« want the coach now; you may ſend 
© jt back: and this he ſaid with ſuch 
a frank air, as if he had all along de- 
ſigned it; and as if he had not heſita- 
ted or made the leaſt difficulty of it. 

I think, however, that, though he 
was ſo great an hypocrite at that time, 


Jought a little to toften my expteſſions; 
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ſince, notwithſtanding this black part 
of his character, which I cannot even 
think on without deteſtation, his me. 
mory ought to be dear to me. His re. 
pentance was, I ds not queſtion, fin. 
cere; and as truth will not admit of 
my leaving out a ſcene of yillain 
which will occur in my Third Part, fo, 
in juſtice to him, and in gratitude for 
the benefit I received by his repent. 
ance, I ſhall write with pleaſure on 
that ſubject, which will be a kind of 
recompence for the uneaſineſs I feel in 
diſplaying his vices. 

I found-he truſted to me to give im- 
punity to his affurancez and did not 
fear that I had either the malice or ſtu. 
pidity to make him repent it, 

© No, Sir,“ anſwered I; I will not 
give you ſo much trouble, fince a 
coach waits for me.— And if vou, 
Sir, continued I, turning to Valville, 
* will call ſomebody to help me in, I 
* ſhall be gone immediately.*—* I be. 
* lievethele gentlemen,” ſaid the lady, 
with an air of gaiety, will be proud 
of that honour, —T here is one, point- 
ing to Valville, Who will not regret 
© the trouble, —Is it not true ?” ſaid 
ſhe, looking at him with a ſmile. This 
gallantry proceeded, wnhout doubt, 
from her finding Valville at my feet, 
© But as we are going too,* continued 


ſhe, © I muſt tell you what brought ns 


* hither, Have you any news of Ma- 
dam DeValville?” (this was the young 
gentleman's mother.) What, is ſhe 
leaving the country? Shall we ſee her 
* again ſoon ?'—< I expect her here, 
Madam, this week, ſaid Valville, 
with a troubled and careleſs air; which 
was but an indifferent proof of his at- 
tachment to me; and at which I ſhould, 
perhaps, have been diſguſted, had not my 
thoughts been too mh engagedwith my 
own affairs, I — = recollected 
that he had, indeed, received ſufficient 
cauſe to be diſpleaſed at my conduct, and 
to render his diſſatis faction too great to 
be ſmothered in his own breaſt, I ſaw 
into the motive of his ſadneſs, and this 
diſcovery covered me with ſhame. 1 
found his heart diſtracted with the ap- 
prehenſion that I did not deſerve his 
tenderneſs; . and that he feared, that at 
laft he ſhould be obliged to renounce 
me, and root out his unhappy paſſion. 
Dear Madam, could any thing be more 
obliging than this tender fear? Nothing 
could be more charming, more _ 

able; 
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able; nothing more worthy of caſting 
my ſoul into a humble and tender con- 
ſuſion, than this virtuous diſtruſt; for 
1 approved of his ſentiments, was 

leaſed at the honeſty and purity of his 
4 which would not ſuffer him to 
indulge the ſatis faction of loving a 
mind leſs amiable than his own; but 
this pleaſure had a mixture of confu- 
fon: and theſe are things which we 
cannot ſufficiently deſcribe. 

But notwithſtanding the coldneſs I 
had obſerved in Valville, after having 
anſwered the lady's queſtions, he came 
to me to help me up, and lent me his 
arm; but as he ſaw Mr. DeClimal com- 
ing to us, he prevented him, by ſaying 
—* No, Sir, do not attempt to ſupport 
« this lady; you are not ſtrong enough; 
for I queſtion whether ſhe can ſet her 
« foot to the ground. It will be better 
to call ſomebody elſe. Upon this Mr. 
De Climal retired; for a guilty con- 
ſcience made him diftruſt his aſſurance. 
On this Valville rung a bell, and two 
of his ſervants came immediately, 
Come hither,” ſaid he, and carry 
this lady to the coach.” 

I believe I had no need of this cere- 
mony; and that, with the help of lean- 
inga little on their arms, I could _ 
have ſupported myſelf; but I was fo 
confuſed and diſconcerted, that I let 
them lead me as they thought fit. 

Mr. De Climal and the lady follow- 
ed me together, and after them came 
Valville; who, as we paſſed through 
the court, I obſerved, by a fide glance 
I gave him, whiſper to a ſervant. 

I was ſoon in the coach; when the 
lady, before ſhe got into her's, inſiſted 
upon adjuſting me herſelf, that I might 
lit eaſy, and not hurt my foot, I re- 
turned my compliments for herobliging 
civility, with an air of confuſion; but 
what I ſaid to Valville was with a wore 


hy ſill, and which he only anſwered. 


y a low bow, with a look that ſaid 


many things, which TI perfectly under-. 
ſtood, 127 


but cannot ſo well explain; the 

chief of which was, Oh! what ſhall 
« I think? | * 
At laſt I parted, with my thoughts 
in a ſtrange kind of ſuſpenſe, at a loſs 
to know what I mould think, without 
either joy or grief, pain or pleaſure. 
* What will all this come to?“ was all 


. 


I could ſay in this aſtoniſhment, which 


left me unable to exerciſe any of the 


faculties of my mind; only a deep ſigh 


eſcaped me, that ſeemed to proceed ra- 
ther from inſtinct than from any par- 
ticular thought. | 

It was in this ſituation I arrived at 
Mrs. Du Tour's: I found her fitting 
at her ſhop door, impatiently waiting 
for my coming home, becauſe dinner 
was almoft ready. I took notice that 
ſhe had fixed her eyes ſome time upon 
me before I got to the door, and that ſhe 
ſeemed to regard me not as Marianne, 
but as one that reſembled her ſo much, 
that ſhe ſeemed to be in a ſurprize: aud 
the coach was already topped before 
ſhe thought it was me; for the did net 
imagine I would come home in a coach. 
At laſt ſhe was forced to know me 
agaia. 

What, Marianne!“ cried the, is 
* it you ! I wonder how you could tay 
* ſo long! I did not expect you would 
come home in acoach! What! was 
the way from church too far for you? 
—* No, Madam; but it was impoſſible 
© for me to walk, for I have had a fall, 
© and have hurt my foot; only be o 
good as to help me into the houſe.” - 

While I was ſpeaking, the coachman 
opened the door Come, come, Ma- 
dam, ſaid he, * you are at home: 
never fear; I will carry you in in a 
moment; what ſignifies what ſuch a 
pretty little thing as you weighs! 
© Come, fear nothing; I could carry 
* you farther than your own legs.” 
On which he took me in his arms, car- 
ried me like a feather into the ſhop, and 
ſer me in a chair. 

I was no ſooner ſeated, than, caſting 
my eyes croſs the ſtreet, I ſaw at fome 
diſtance one of Valville's ſervants, who 
ſeemed to have been running to x 


- the coach in ſight; and this probably 


was the reſult of his whiſpering to hun 
as we went out, 7 ' : 
The fight of this domeſtick, placed 
as à ſpy upon me, revived all my ſen- 
Gbility; I bluſhed to find him a witneſs 


of the meanneſs of my condition; 1 


knew, that as he had ſeen me with 
Valyille, and ſeen me, too, treated 
in all reſpects like, a lady of quality, 
he muſt be in the greateſt ſurprize to 


find me carried into a ſhop, and to diſ- 


cover that I was a ſervant there. This 


was the firſt reflection I made: and 
was not this enough to trouble me? It 
is true, jt was only a footman; but pride 


will not ſuffer us to ſink in the eſteem 


of even the loweſt without pain; no- 


thing 


That my fare! No, mif 
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thing is minute, nothing indifferent to 
it. Beſides, I had no reaſon to doubt 


but that he was ſent by Valville—“ Ha! 


has my maſter been at all this pains 
© for ſuch a one as ſhe; he has been 
rarely employed.“ Methought I heard 
bim ſay this with a broad ſmile; for 
theſe perſons are commonly very fond 
of a joke; it is a privilege of their ſta- 
tion; and they are eſpecially proud 
of an occaſion to debaſe thoſe to their 
own level, whom they have, through 
miſtake, honoured as much their ſu- 
periors; and, on this account, I feared 
that, in his report to Valville, he would 
let flip ſome inſulting reflection; or di- 
vert himſelf with my circumſtances, 
in ſuch a manner as to wound the deli- 
cacy of his maſter's affection, by mak- 
ing me look deſpicable. I was con- 
ſcious I had already ſunk too much in 
his eſteem, ſince he no longer thought it 
an honour to ſerve me. An adieu to 
the delight we have in love, when the 
glory of infpiring it is tarniſhed by the 
apprehenſions that we are unworthy 
the affection that is caſt upon us, and 
the lover is obliged to ſtruggle to get 
the maſtery of a paſſion which he thinks 
a diſhoyour to himz and as this was 
Valville's caſe, how . 
to me would have been the leaſt degree 
of raillery; for it is incredible to think 
how much influence the moſt trifling 
turn of wit, or the minuteſt circum- 
ſtance, has over a mind already diſ- 
guſted, when ſet in a humorous light, in 
order to render{the object compleatly 
contemptiblez and, indeed, was this 
the caſe, Valville's diſdain would have 
made me more uneaſy than the certain- 
ty that I ſhould never fee him more. 
As ſoon as I was ſeated, I took my 
money out of my pocket to pay the 
coachman; but Mrs. Du Tour, like a 
woman of experience, thought proper 
to take jt upon herſelf; beligenggme deo 
young to manage even fach Melle af. 
fairs. Let it alohe, fard they I 


« will pay the man myſelf.” Where 


did you take coach P-—+ Near the 
church, faid I. Oh, that is but 
« ;uſt dy, returned ſhe, counting out 


| ſome ſmall money. Here, hold your © 


hand, honeſt man; there is your fare. 
ſtreſs," ſaid 

the coachman, returning her the mo- 
- ney; I will not take it. This is not 
.© meaſured by the ell. — What does 
© the man mean by the ell?“ ſaid Mrs. 


I be the better 


Du Tour gravely. Here, take 
© money, and be eaſy. We have known 
* whata coach- fare was before to-day," 
— Well, and you may know what it 
is to-morrow, for what I care; what 
* does all that arguify ? Give me my 
fare, I defire no more; and do not 
© make any words about it. Cannot 
* you mind your own buſineſs? Is It you 
* that TI carried? Did I aſk you for any 
* thing ? Nay, the deuce take the wo. 
© man and her ſhilling too! She thinks 
* ſhe is haggling for a bunch of car. 
© rots,” | 
Mrs. Dn Tovr, happening to he 
pretty well dreſſed, could not help fan. 
cying herſelf a perſon of great import. 
ance, and was therefore highly af. 
fronted at the inſolence of the coach. 
man; (all this, Madam, I recount 
purely to divert you.) The bunch of 
carrots did not found well at all in her 
ears; how was it poffidle that ſuch im- 
pu$ent nonſenſe ſhould come from the 
mouth of any one that was looking at 
her? Was there any thing in ker air 
that could inſpire a diſcourſe ſo vulgar? 
I will aſſure you!“ cried ſhe; *I 
* think, fellow, you grow very imper- 
tinent! Do you think I will hear all 
your nonſenſe! Go! get about your 
buſineſs! There 1s your money, take 
or leave it; I do not care what you 
do with it. What does the fel 
mean? I affare you, if I call my 
neighbour, he will teach you better 
manners, that he will; and oblige 
you to ſpeak to people in trade with 
more civility.—“ Mind the old trull? 
What do you think of ſhe now?” re- 
turned the other, true coachman like. 
Clear the way ! have a care! my lady 
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- © has got her holiday bibon! Ifackins! 


© one would not think there needed fo 
much ceremony to ſpeak to her }ady- 
* ſhip! Sure Mrs. Minx may be ſpoketo! 
The deuce take you, why do not you 
pay me? Were you twenty times a bet- 
ter trader than you are, what ſhould 
that ? Muſt not my 
© horſes live? You would not have 
© thoſe fat chops if you were not Er 
_ en 2 it looks to beſtingy!' 

Bad examp 


retty,well within the bounds of that 

ait of dignity which ſhe had juſt aſſum· 

ed, could hold out no longer; this laſt 

infult of the coathman's made her loſe 

All patience; the inſtantly deſerted 2 
SP pa 


| $ are contagious; and 
re, Du Tour, who had hitherto kept 


Ce roy EY 


aid Mrs. Du 


hold of it. | Ko 
© Marianne, and call- Mr. Rigatd ?— © 


breath. This was our Ja 


: ppened to be ont. 
Lid the, ** 
_ - crouded before the door, I call-you 
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part of a reſponſible woman, which 
could be no longer of ſervice to her, in 
order to let the coachman ſee ſhe was 
not many degrees above him, And was 
able to conteſt with him who could be 
moſt vulgar, and render themſelves moſt 
contemptible. She acquitted herſelf 
pony well, and -ſhewed ſhe was not un- 
equal to the taſk. X 
When ſelf-love in le like her is 
only ſlightly touched, it may keepa ma- 
ſtery over the paſſions,and with ſome de- 
cency attend to reputation, and that ho- 
nour which it is tenacious of preſerving ; 
but when it is attacked with affronts 
too groſs to be regarded by perſons of 
ſenſe, and ſhould only be looked upon 
with an eye of contempt as beneath our 
notice, they throw off all reſtraint, 
abandon themſelves to the low gratifi- 
cation of an unbridled paſſion; and, in 
this mighty buſtle, throw down and 
trample upon the reputatian they are too 
eager to ſupport, 


Here Mrs. Du Tour, with a torrent 


of noiſe, diſplayed all the elocution ſhe 
was miſtreſs of, © Why, how now, you 
© blockhead | you drunken dog! with 
your holiday-bib! pray who do you 
« ſpeak to, ſcoundrel?* cried the, all in 
a breath, and running to the counter 
for her ell: when, being thus armed 
Get along !* cried ſhe; * get out of 
my ſhop, fellow! or I will lay this 
* meaſure over your bones!“ Dn 
* you, do not ſtrike. me!* cried the 
coachman, laying hold of . her arm. 
* Keep your hands to yourſelf; for, 
© the de'el take mel if you do not be 
quiet, I will ſhew'you a fellow that 
ill not be beat! Pox take you! J 
do not aſk for a farthing more than 
- my due, you — a 
ing jade! Is there any thing wr 
in that?" WE & *. 


The noiſe they made ſoon drew a 


mob abont the door. Will you let 


me alone, you blackguard you?” 

Tour, firiviog to get her 
ell from the caachman, who had feired 
Why don't you get up, 


* Mr. Ricard!” cried ſhe, in ce 


| and. who 
to the mob” that 


lived up two-pair of ſtairs, 


© all to witneſs; ſee how it is; he 


nas aſſaulted me!” {but that was not 


good-for-no- * 


.* you shall nat 
who © Tov raſcal -faid the. 
not take them, you twelve devils, for 
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true) he has abuſed me | Run, one of 
* you] run to Juſtice T-——! he knows 
* me very well; it is I that ſerve him 
* with cloth! Only tell him it is Ma- 
dam Du Tour l- Run, Miſs Kitty! 
* Run, my good girl.!* cried ſhe to ano- 
ther, that was ſervant in the-nejighbour- 
hood: and all this with her cap diſ- 
compoſed by the ary bak" — — 2 
man gave her arms when ing for 
But all her-cries were in vain, nobody 
ſtirred ; and you may eaſily judge Mrs. 
Du Tour had not the leaſt help to ho 
for; for there was not one who wou 
deprive himſelf of the pleaſure of ſee- 
ng the conclufion of this hopeful quar- 
rel, when every moment promiſed a di- 
verting cataſtrophe; for they imagined, 
if ſhe could have ſtruck the coachman, 
who held faſt hex ell, it would have open- 
ed a very diverting ſcene, | 
Theſe rough and boiſterous paſſions, 
noiſe, clamour, and inſult, are hard 
rdonable in our ſex ; whoſe perfection 
is to be mild and gentle, and to have a 
heart all innocence, tenderneſs, and 
purity; a foul at the greateſt diſtance 
rom the brutal paſſions of a fury and 
a tongue unuſed to rude and yulgar re- 


For my part, IL was ſo uneaſy and 


vexed at her folly, that I could not hel p 


inceſſantly crying ,out—* Hold, Ma- 
dam! pray let him alone!“ The 
coachman made himſelf hoarſe with 


telling every one he had, not his due; 
that ſhe- would wal bi, give ber his 


trouble for nothing; witneſs the ſhil - 
ling, which he never mentioned without 


ſome contemptible epithet ; and it is 


fy to gueſs at the unciyil eloquence 
a hackney-coachman. A 


Mad Mrs. Du Tour the leaſt rd 


0 decenty, the would have carefully 
avoided 3 Rene that muſt neceffarily 
eule of a mob as well 
de eienr: but ſhe gave up 


altrefletion to inaulge ber eager deſire 


of making a reply; and was, indeed, too 


angry to have very delicate cars. 

Fel, dog! yes, twelve - pence! 
ade a farthing more, 
© And Thall 


« all your cugfed tongue! anſwered the 


' coachmany. Von feowundrel, you are 
not worth'twelve-pence!* returned 
he: * are not you iſhamed, you rogue? 


& What! to come only from the chureh 
G $ hither ? 


s 
c 
© ] will beat you! It is mighty pretty, 
= 
« 
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« hither? An ambaſſador's coach may 
© be had as cheap! I wiſh I may die if 
I give you a farthing more! I would 
* ſee you hanged firſt! continued ſhe, 
ſhaking her fiſt. at him. Only re- 
member this is St. Matthew's Day; 
© but the better day the better deed: 
© and to-morrow you mult take care of 
© yourſelf; I tell you ſo, who am not 
4 ſuch a Nr as you imagine, 
© but the reputable Madam Du Tour; 
© and it ought to be Madam in your 
© mouth, firrah! ſince I am Madam 
« with every one elſe, and Madam all 


the world over! Do you hear that, 


© you blackguard ſcrub ?* 
All this while ſhe was pulling and 


ſtruggling to get her meaſure out of 


the coachman's hand, who held it faſt; 
and who, by his ſour look, and the ſud- 
denneſs of his motion, ſeemed inclined 
to uſe her as roughly as if ſhe had been 
of his own ſex, and I believed the poor 
woman was going to be beat; for a 
large, ugly, angry fiſt, that he lifted up, 
and which threatened to puniſh her for 
having dared to provoke the moderation 


of an hackney-coachman, made me 


tremble. I made haſte to take eighteen- 

nce out of my pocket, and to give it 
the fellow. He took it immediately; 
and then ſhaking the ell in Mrs. Du 
Tour's hand fo violently, that ſhe was 
forced to let it go, toſſed it to the far- 
ther end of the ſhop; and, putting his 
hand to his hat Bleſſing on you, my 
« ſweet girl!” - ſaid be, walking off; 
while the crowd opened to the right and 
left, not ſo much to make way for him 


as to give Mrs. Du Tour room to fol- 


low him; which ſhe would certainly 
have done, had I:not hindered her by 
holding her faſt. Be quiet, huffy ! 
do you ſee now what you have done 
© with your eighteen-pence? I will 
never forgive you, Marianne, as long 
as I live! Do not ſtop me; for if you 
do not let me go, upon my honour, 


indeed! Was it not your my that 


I was ſaving? But my own ſhilling, 


pray, who is torevurn, me-tirat?? (for 
her intereſt would not be filenced) 
Has he taken that away too? Why 


© did not you give him the ſhop and 


.c all!?“ 1 


> — 
«a aa 


Madam, ' ſaid I, your money is 
© fallen on the ground: but never mind 
it; if you do not find it again, I will 
make it good. And this I ſaid, ſhut- 
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ting the door with one hand, ard hold. 
ing Mrs. Du Tour with the other, 

A fine uproar, indeed!” ſaid the, 
when ſhe ſaw the door ſhut; it js 
* mighty pretty! Let us ſee—Oh, here 
* 1s the money!” added ſhe, picking it 
* up as calmly as if nothing had hap. 
pened : the villain was very lucky not 
* to find Toinon here; I will aſſun 
* you, ſhe would not have let you make 
© ducks and drakes of your money, az 
* you have done. Truly, ſhe is a bet. 
ter manager than you: but, then, 
© poor girl, ſhe has nothing; but you, 
© thank God, are rich, and have the bet 
0 22 provided it does but 
4 * 

Oh, Madam?” ſaid I, with ſome 
impatience, I know I am poor; but 
* do not railly me upon it, I beſeech 
© you, Tt is ungenerous to inſult the 
© miferable, and betrays a meanneſs 
* of ſpirit that every good woman 
© ought to be aſhamed \ 2 I am ſen- 
* ſible of the ſupplies I have had, and 
© of my own indigence; but I had ra- 
© ther renounce' them all, and throw 
« myſelf, friendleſs as I am, upon Pro- 
© vidence for my ſupport, than to ſtay 
« with you, expoſed to ſuch unkind and 
« grating expreſſions.— Again!* ſaid 
ſhe, © pray what makes the girl think 
© I railly her now? Is it becauſe faid 
people made her preſents? Well, 
© what if they do, where is the harm 
of that? They make you preſents, 
and you take them; you would be a 
fool if you did not. Why, are gifts 
to be refuſed? No, ta be ſure! But 
well meant, well taken: and when 
any body has a mind to give me any 
thing, I ſhall take it; but, Lam afraid, 
I ſhall not have ſuch good luck; I 
am ſure, however, I meant no harm; 
but you are very touchy. Come, 


come, let us go to dinner: it will 


* foon be time to go to veſpers. Upon 
which ſhe went to table; and I got 1 
and followed ber, leaning upon the ell, 
which Mrs. Du Tour had laid upon 
the counter. 
Mrs. Du Tour was, upon the whole, 
a . ſort of a woman; ſhe meant no 
111, though ſhe often ſeemed to do it; 
for her anger was partly feigned, To 


' bluſter and look big, to aſſume an air of 


authority, . ſhe . fooliſhly imagined was 
neceſſary to make her be 2 notice 
of. The clamour of a ſhrill and hally 


vbice kept up her ſpirits, aud ne 


„ neee 
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her mind to ſomething of the ſame diſ- 
ſition; and from thence proceeded 
the diſagreeable hints ſhe gave me; but 
on this account ſhe was not very tena- 
cious of her fits of ill- humour, fince 
they were not ſo much the effects of the 
diſpoſition of her mind as the weakneſs 
of it. Perſons of this character have 
always a verygrovelling underſtanding; 
may have a few trifling virtues, 
indeed; but they are either merely con- 
ſtitutional, or the copies of what they 
have ſeen in others: and they make very 
little uſe of their reaſon, but to con- 
fider how others would behave in like 
caſes, without ever conſidering the pro- 
priety of action, or the beauty and de- 
formity of the two extremes of virtue 
and vice. 

Were I to relate all the diſcourſe ſhe 
directed to me at dinner, a whole Part 
would ſcarce be ſufficient to contain it. 
My looks and filence ſhewed it was far 
from being agreeable to me; but ſhe no 
ſooner ſaw my uneaſineſs, than ſhe 
ſhewed her concern by her diſagreeable 
way of apologizing. 

© What is the matter, Marianne?“ 
ſaid me; What makes you filent and 
« dull? Does any thing make you un- 
© eaſy?' Ves, Madam,” ſaid I; you 
© have mortified me to the laſt degree.” 
What! do you thiak of that (till ?* 
returned ſhe. © EAN day, how child - 


* iſh you are! What is it that I have 


* ſaid to you? I do not remember any 
© thing of it. Do you think, when 
© folks are in a paſſion, they mind every 
* word they ſay? Bleſs my heart! when 
people live together, muſt they be fo 
* touchy, and be affronted at every 
turn? It is true, I ſaid a word about 
* Mr. De Climal ; but ſhould you'be 
© uneaſy becauſe he takes care of you, 
* and buys you what you want? I will 
© lay a wager, that, becauſe you have 
* neitherfather nor mother, you thought 
© I hinted at that; for you are rea 

very jealous, and, as Toinon ſays, are 


© always watching people's thoughts; 


* and fo, becauſe you donot know w 


* were your parents, you perſuade your - 
ſelf tha | 


we have nothing eiſe to think 


* - 
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it, when ſore 
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fo, as we were talking yeſ- 
« terday, by chance; with a neighbouj 
© about a child that had been 

© and found in an alley, you was in 
© the 1 and overheard us; and 
* ſo, 1 ſuppoſe, thought we had been 
©* talking of yan all the while? I faw 
* it plainly by your looks. And now 
6 yu begin again to-day : but I with 
© I may never eat another morſel as 
long as I live, if I thought of either 
© father or mother any more than if 
© there never were any ſuch perſons in 
© the verſal world! Beſides, is not a 
* foundling like other children? A- 
© marry! if all the children that are 
dropped, were given to the commiſſary, ' 
© where would be found a houſe big 
enough to hold them all? We do not 
© chuſe our ſtation in this life before 
© we are born; but, fince God is the 
Father of the fatherleſs, charity is 
not quite dead. Now, is it not a good 
Providence that has given you Mr. 
© De Climal? It is true, his deſigns 
© are not over good; but no matter, 
© God has the care of every thing: but 
« if the man is good for nothing, his 
4 
4 
4 
« 
c 
4 
c 
c 
c 
4 
4 
4 
« 


money is good; aye, that it is, and 

better than a Chriftian's, who 

would not give half ſo much! Come, 
come, child, I would only make you 

a good manager; not that I would 

have you ſtingy: my birth-day is 

coming; and then, or on yours, or 
on Toinon's, or ſo, you may throw 
away a little money, and divert your - 
ſelf ; but, except theſe times, or at 
the carnival, or other holidays, when 
you treat us, you ſhould 
money to yourſelf.” 

She was in this of her leſſon, of 
which ſhe would have never been tired, 
and part of which was as diſagreeable 
to me as the reprimands that occaſioned 
y knocked briſkly at 
the door. Here my adventures become 


keep your 


numerous and intereſting; for I have 


only two days to ſtay at Mrs. Du 
Tour's; and I promiſe I ſhall trouble 
you with fewer reflections, if theſe 
rove difagreeable to you. You will 
ler me know your ſentiments. | 
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; PART III. 


ob are in the right, Ma- 
dam; I have made you 
wait too long for the con- 
9 tinvation of my hiftory; I 
do not excuſe myſelt, I 

only beg pardon, and proceed. 
have already told you that ſome- 
body knocked at the door, while Mrs. 


Ju Tour was preaching up œconomy; 
which, however, ſhe was, willing to 
diſpenſe with, whenever I had a mind. 
to Jet her ſhare in my extravagance, and 
regale her and her family at my ex- 


pence, Here ſhe was interrupted by a 


knocking at the door Who is there? 
cried ſhe immediately, keeping her 
feat; who knocks there?” I thought 
1 had juſt heard a coach ſtop, and a 
voiceanſwered to Mrs. Du Tour, which 


- was not altogether unknown to me. 
© T believe,“ ſaid I, it is Mr. De Cli- 


mal.“! Do you think ſo ?' ſaid ſhe, 


ſtarting up and running to the door. 

© Oh, dear Sirl' cried ſhe, © I aſk 
© your , pardan. 
„ ſhould have made more haſte if I 
thought it had been you, Marianne 
and q have juſt done dinner; and, in- 
© deed, there is only us two at home, 
. © Johnny*' (this was her ſon) © is gone 
to ſee his aunt, who is to take him to 


© the fair; for the little young rogue 


© is continually abroad with her on ho- 


© lidays. Mary, the maid, is gone to a 
i 


* couln's wedding; Itold her ſhe might 
« goif ſhe would, for weddings do not 
© happen every day, and the will be a 
good while before ſhe comes back. 
On the other hand, Toinon is gone to 
© © ſee her mother; the 
not ſee ber often, ſhe lives as far a 
O dear! I cannot think of the name of 


an. Upon my word, I 


faid Mr. De Climal. 


r woman does 


© the place: well, I ſhall think on it by. 
© and-by. And fo, as I was ſaying, 
« you muſt think how ſhe muſt trot 
and run to get thither and back again 
N e and fo much the better; I 
am glad on it, it makes her ſtay at 
home. And ſo I was alone waitin 
for Marianne, who happened to fa 
as ſhecame from church, and hurt her 
foot, ſo that ſhe could not walk, and 
ſo they carried her into a houſe to look 
at her foot, and to have a ſurgeon, 
who, you know, could not come in a 
moment; he mult be ſent for, let it be 
ever ſo far; and then the muſt have ber 
ſtocking off and put on again; then 
ſhe — reſt herſelf, and a coach be 
called: and, at laſt, ſhe came home, 
after ſhe had made me ſtay till half an 
hour paſt one, Now, you would 
„think we might go to dinner. No, 
© there was the ugly coachman, that J 
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had a mind to pay myſelf, to ſave Ma- 


«* rianne's money, who does not know 
© how to man F 
* all I could do, was ſuch a fool as to 


his fare. I was in ſuch a paſſion, | 
could have beat the rogue if I had been 
* ſtrong enough. "y 

There has been noiſe enough, then, 


2 pleaſe to call it ſo; I was in 2 
eat, indeed: but there was no harm 
done, only a mob gathered about the 
door. | 

© So much the worſe,” ſaid he, grave- 


1y;-* ſuch ſcenes ought to be carefully 
'* avoided: and Marianne was in 


© right” to pay him what he aſked. 


How does your foot dor“ added be, 


addreſſing himſelf tome. Pretty well, 


; but ſhe, in uu of 


G1 give the coachman twice as much as 
« 


es, Sir, if 
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EC $ic,* ſaid I; I feel hardly any pain: it 
is weak; indeed; but, I hope, to- mor- 
« row it will be perfectly well again.“ 
Have you done dinner?“ ſaid he to 
vs. Oh, Sir, yes, to be ſure,” re- 
plied Mrs. Du Tour; © we were fat 
« talking of one thing or other. Will 
not you pleaſe to fit down, Sir? Have 
« you any ching to ſay to Marianne?” 
wo Yes," ſaid he, I want to ſpeak to 
« her.”—* Well, be ſo good as to walk 
© into the parlour,” returned ſhe; © this 
© is a naſty hole, every thing is in a 
6 er. = Come; Marianne, lean upon 
© me; hold, I will wait upon you in a 
4 minute. Stay, ſtay, I will feteh my 
ell, which may make a ſhift to do.“ 
No, no, ſaid Mr, De Climal, I 
vill help her. Here, take hold of my 
© arm, Miſs. Upon this I got up, and 
went with him, through the ſhop, into 
the pariovr. | | 

« Well,” faid Mrs. Du Tour, as I 
was ſeating myſelf in an elbow-chair, 
« ſince you are engaged with Marianne, 
0 I will lip on my hood, and go to 
© church, to hear a little of the prayers; 
< it is really pretty late; but I thall not 


* loſe all, I mall hear more or leſs of 


© them.—Sir, you will excuſe my ng. 
Al leave you to look after the houſe, 
« Marianne; if any body aſks for 
© me, tell them I ſhall not be long: do 
© you hear, child? —Sir, your ſervant.” 
Upon this ſhe left us; and went out 
a moment after; only pulling the door 
after her, but not ſhutting it; becauſe 
nobody could come into the ſhop with - 
out our ſeeing them from the parlour, 
Till this time Mr. De Climal ap- 
—— gloomy and reſerved, and had 
ardly ſpoke four words; he ſeemed to 
wait till ſhe was gone before he would 
begin the converfation. For my part, 
I gueſſed, by His thooghtful intriguing 
air, what employed his mind; and was, 
before he began, diſguſted with the per- 
ſecution I was like to undergo of hear 
ing him urge his hateful "paſſion: for 
you remember, that, before my adven. 
ture with Valville, I had decided with- 
in myſelf, that his pretended affection 
was only an amorous inclination; in- 
confiſtent with honour, and that ftrit 


religion he made profeſſion of; but what 
paſſed at his nephew's put it beyond 
all doubt. 


A good man would never 
have bluſhed at ſeeing me thetez would 
never have üble mbled hie knowing me, 


. © would oblige me ſo far as to turn a 


Non av, 
An everlaſting: talker is this : wal 


Ft 
nor have appeared ſo confuſed and per- 
plexed. Na, his conſeience * 
ed; and he dreaded a diſcovery of his 

iy deſign,” This was; inded, 4 

Juſhing before the ſin, or tather be- 
fore it red viſible; and, while 1 
viewed him in this light, you cannot 
imagine bow deformed his vice made 
him appear, and what an inſupportable 
burden his company was to me. 

Three days before, when I diſcover- 
ed that he loved me, I ouy confidered 
him as an hypocrite whom I muſt ſuffer 
to act as he pleaſed, ſince I was refolv- 
ed to render all his attempts upon my 
virtue abortive: but at preſent my 
thoughts were changed; F could riot 
regard him with that tranquil indiffe- 
rence. His deteſted ſentiments raifed 
in my heart an indignation e 
perſon; in a word, I regarded bim with 
other eyes; the tenderneſs of the ne- 
phew, who. was young; amiable; and 
galtant, had taught me to look upon 
the uncle in a true light; T took no- 
tice of his age, his wrinkles, and, 
above all, the uglineſs of his charac- 


ter. N ' 
What a fooliſh and ridiculous Fare 
he had been obliged to make at Val- 
ville's! How would he introduce his 
deteſted love, ſo offenſive to God? 
Would he exhort me to be no better 
— himſelf, and e All my 
opes, my rapturous hopes; of a happy 
* — for ok vice 85 
had done me! Oh, how'odions be is ! 
How can a man of his age hide from 
himſelf his own villainy, which ought 
to fill him with horror! To be hoary 
with age, which naturally ſhould ifs 
ire reverence; to have an air of ſanc- 
rity, and the character of a good Chriſ- 
tian; and yet, notwithſtanding all this, 
with a hardened front, to tell a girl ig 
private Take no notice of this ap- 
pearance of ſagacity and meriz; Lan 
© a chest; I dective every body; IL lo 
you with the guilt and madneſs of a 
© ſhameleſs' debaucheef and beg you 


© libertine 10 pleaſe me. Was not 
this a molt engaging lover? 

Theſe were the ideas that pai 
through my mind during the filence 
po Mrs, Du Tour's preſence occa- 


: 


52 
he, ſhrugging up his ſhoulders; © I 
«thought ſhe would never have done 
« turning us with her clack.—“ Yes,” 
anſwered I, ©. ſhe loves too well to hear 
« herſelf ſpeak; and, beſides, ſhe per- 
© haps cannot imagine that you could 
© have any thing to ſay to me, that you 
* would ſcruple to ſay before her. 
* What think you of our meeting at 
© my nephew's ?* reſumed he, ſighting. 
Nothing, ſaid I, © but that it was an 
« accident.'—*, You acted very pru- 
« dently to pretend not to know me, 
ſaid he. It was becauſe you ſeemed 
© to wiſh I ſhould do ſo, anſwered I. 
But, Sir, why axe you glad I did not 
© call you by your name? And what 
© was the reaſon why you pretended you 
© had never ſeen me before ? 

I always thought a perſon of your 
character was never afraid of having 
© his actions examined; and that, con- 
© ſcicus of his own, uprightneſs, he 
© {corned to do any thing in the dark, 
or in private, that he was aſhamed to 
* own in open day-light, and in the 
© face of all the ty 
Why, ſaid he, with an infinuat- 
ing and wheedling tone, it is much 
* more proper, both upon 2E ac- 

count and mine, that they ſhould be 
ignorant of the engagements that are 
between us, which will not be ſoon 
over; and we ſhould be very much to 
| blame to give them an opportunity of 
' criticiſing upon it: for, my dear child, 
thou art fo very charming, that they 
could not help thinking I loved thee,? 
—* Piſh, Sir! they could never think 
of any ſuch thing,” returned I, with 
an ingenuous freedom; they kuow 
you are a man of  unblemiſhed ho- 
© neſty.'— Ves, yes,” ſaid he mer- 
rily; * they know it, and. have reaſon 
« to think ſo: but, Marianne, one is 
© not leſs honeſt. for loving a pretty 
« girl,'—* When I ſaid boneft,* re- 
turned 1, with a ſerious. air, I meant 
© a good, a pious, and ien man; 
© one who is above being a ſlave to vice, 
© and has learned to ſet bounds to his 
c paſſions; in a word, one whodelights 
4 to diffuſe happineſs around him, who 
« reveres himſelf, and loves his God, 
* This, Sir, I have been taught, is 
« the picture of every good man; at 
« leaſt, it is a height of virtue that he 
« ardently aſpires after: but how is this 
« conſiſtent with a vicious 
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| Hold, my dear child,” interropted 
he; © you do not take me for a ſaint 
© I hope? I would not have you view 


me in this light: you do me too much 


© honour, I will aſſure you; indeed I 
© donot deſerve it. However, it would 
© be very difficult for a ſaint to con- 
© tinue 1 with you. Aye, difficult in- 
deed! Judge, then, how impoſſible 
it is for others. I have never a wife 
to whom I owe my affections; I have 
not been able to reſiſt the powerful 
force of ſo many united charms: * 
we will talk of this by- and- by. t 
us return to your accident. You fell 
down, and was carried to my ne- 
mah who is a giddy young fel. 
ow; and, no doubt, ſaid many gal- 
lant things to you; did not he? He 
was entertaining you, I fancy, with 
all the fine things he could ſay, when 
the lady and I entered: but there is 
nothing furprizing in that; he found 
you what you are, divinely charming, 
and beautiful as an angel; in ſhort, 
what every body elſe muſt think of 
pow But, as I am certainly the beſt 
riend you have in the world, (and 
this, I hope, I ſhall be always able 
to give you convincing proofs of) 
© tell me, my charmer, did not you 
« delight to hear him? Methought you 
© ſeemed to liſten with an air of ſatis- 
faction. Am I deceived ?* 

I, Sir!“ anſwered I, vexed and 
confuſed, © I heard him, becauſe I was 
* with him; I could not poſſibly do 
© otherwiſe: but he ſaid nothing to me 
© but what was conſiſtent with the 
6 * politeneſs, and the moſt per - 
© tet virtue,” 

Perfect virtuel* cried he, repeating 
my words. * Take care, Marianne; 
this N proceed from ſome preju- 
* dice in his favour, Alas! how much 
© I ſhould pity you, if, in your pre- 

ſent ſituation, you ſhould be tempted 
to liſten to his deluſive arts, f be 
cajolled into your ruin ! How irrepa · 
rable would be the loſs! and what 
would become of you, do you think ? 
But, tell me, did he aſk you where 
« you lived?” 1 

© Yes, Sir, I believe he did,“ an- 
ſwered I, bluſhing, - And you, not 
knowing the conſequence, have, 
© without doubt, told him,” added he. 
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To what purpoſe would it have been 
« to have concealed it from him, re- 


turned 


hackney coach without giving orders 
© where to drive me?” | 
6 You make me tremble for you, 
cried he, with a ſerious and compaſſion - 
ate air, © Yes, I ſhudder at thethoughts 
of this unhappy event, which may 
be attended with the moſt fatal con- 
« ſequences, if your prudence does not 
« prevent them: indeed, child, he 
would ruin you; it is but too true, 
« and I cannot help telling you ſo. 
« Alas! what a pity it is, that, thus 
* poſſeſſed of all the various charms 
and graces that adorn your whole 
* ſex, you ſhould become the prey of a 
* young rake who does not love you! 
© For do theſe thoughtleſs fools know 
« what it is to love? Have they a heart? 
© Have they any ſolid ſentiments? Have 
they honour or a character to ſupport? 
No, no; his higheſt ambition is to 
« gratify his vicious deſires, and then 
to abandon you to — air _ mi- 
© ſery. - My nephew will re u 
6 2 b. och * him; be vill 
look upon you as a pretty girl, whom 
* he . to der kind of 
miſtreſs of; and who, his vanity at 
once prompts him to believe, is ready 
to run mad for him: this is what 
you are to expect from him. He 


will at firſt amuſe you by a 1 ö 


behaviour, and a few trifting pre- 
ſents: he will make the moſt tender 
proteſtations, which you will too ea- 
lily believe; he will delude you b 

an appearance of the moſt ardent af - 
fection; he will be inceſſantly praifing 
your too lovely perſon; and, by pre- 


tending to adore you, infinuate him- - 


he will propoſe ſome. little afſigna- 
tions, which you will at firſt refufe 
him, but at laſt.conſent to; and then 
you will find that, as ſoon as you have 
ſurrendered up to him the poſſeſſion 
of your heart, inconſtancy and dif- 
. will ſucceed; and he will boaſt 
of having made a conqueſt of your 
virtue, and deſpiſe the ſacrifice. This 
is the natural behaviour of a young 


man; and thus you will iofalliblyx 
find it, if you liſten to his pretendeii 
And would this be agree - 
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paſſion. 
able to you? Pray, conſider what 
would become of you if this ſnauld 
© ever be your caſe! Vou have wit and 
*© paced ſenſ6j%and therefore cannot à- 
*© xqid Idoking into your circumſtances, 
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turned 1, ſince T could not get into a * and ſeeing what will be the conſe- 
©. quence of your 


-* ſay you muſt fy from 


$3 


giving him encou- 
Cx ent, and being terrified at 
© the frightful apprehenſions that muſt 
frequently diſquiet your mind, You 
© know, Marianne, you are an orphan; 
* an orphan unknown to all the world, 
related to no perſon upon earth: you 
know none that will ſhare in your af - 
* flition, and figh with you in your 
miſery; without parents, without 
fortune, without friend, me only ex- 
cepted, whom you have only known 
by chance. I am the only perſon that 
* intereſts himſelf in your affairs; and 
am, indeed, tenderly attached to you, 

as you ſee by my manner of ſpeak- 
ing to you; and will have infinitely 
more reaſon to think ſo by my future 
actions; for I am rich, (this I ſay by 
the bye) and am able, on that ac- 
count, to ſupport you in a manner 
« proportionable to my affection, pro- 
vided you know your true intereſt, 
and I have reaſon to approve your 
conduct: by conduct, I mean pru- 
© dence, and not a certain auſterity of 
© manners, not a rigid and ſevere life, 
© which it may be difficult, and per- 
© haps impoſſible, for you to lead; for 
you are not in a ſituation to be ſeru- 
« pulouſly nice in this particular; be- 
© ſides, mere morality cannot ſave you; 
© it is a low and deſpicable attainment. 
No what you want in this you muſt 
make up in och confidence. and 
« preſumption; for implicit faith and 
© ſound orthodoxy are à ſure guide. 
Hold!“ interrupted I; J am at aloſfs 
, | 
c 
c 
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to comprehend what you mean. In 
what muſt not I be ſcrupulouſly 


nice? and what means that cenfvure. 
of morality? Is it not all that is, 


goods all that is amiable, truly no- 


e and great in man? all that makes 
the Deity lovely, adorable, and wor- 


thy our higheſt regards? T am ſure I 


always thought morality the brighteſt 
attribute of the Divitity.'—< Pich! 
do not preach,” reſumed he: pray 
obſerve I ſpeak to you as a man that 


rible thing: and therefore; was.going 
to ſay that, though I may {appear to 
« you as an enemy to what vou call 
© love, I confeſs I am not 
kinds of [engagements I de net 
| them entirely; 
« they may be uſeful and reaſonable, as 


knows the world who knows: you: 
muſt live; and that neceſſity is a ter- 


to all 


+ 
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e well as ruinous and fatal, as that 
* muſt be which you might have for 
* my nephew, fince it could have no 
other end but to deprive you of the 
5 benefit of all the advantages you are 
* poſſeſſed of; which is, the being ami- 
able. You would perhaps find ſome 
© pleaſure and fatisfation in loving a 
© giddy young rake with tenderneſs 
* and fidelity; but it would be a plea- 
* ſure big with unhappineſs, ſince the 
* fooliſh libertine would not love you 
s in return; and, from the firſt day, 
* would leave you in indigence and 
* miſery, from which you would find 
* it extremely difficult to extricate 
4 yourſelf. Miſery, indeed! I cannot 
* ſoften the expreſſion, ſince it is my 
* buſineſs to open your eyes, and not to 
© dry up your tears. This ſubje&, my 
© dear Marianne, has employed my 
© thoughts ever ſince I left you; and 
* has made me fo ſoon leave the com- 
5 pany where 1 dined: for I have a 
great many things to tell you; and 
„am in a very good diſpoſition, as 
you, without doubt, have taken no- 
* tice of. 

« Yes, Sir,” .anſwered I, with the 
tears ſtreaming from my eyes, and my 
breaſt filled with confuſion and vexa- 
tion at the dreadful picture he had 
fdrawn of my condition, as well as de- 
teſtation at that felfiſh, deteſtable mo- 
2ive, that had induced him to uſe me 
thus, Ves, Sir, ſpeak freely: I 
„mall always think it my duty to fol- 
4 the advice of ſo pigus a man as 
« you.” 
Let my piety alone: I tell you,” 
ſaid he, approaching me with a free 


mir, to take hold of my hand, I have 


4 already told you what diſpoſition I 
am in. I throw religion afide; Tam 


not preaching to you, my dear; I 


+ would only appear to you as a man 
* of good ſenſe who knows you have 
nothing, and muſt be  rigpit wy with 
all the neceffaries of life, unleſs you 


_ © axe determined to go to ſervice; and 


this you ſeem to have an averſion to; 
5 and which, indeed, is not at all fit 
on. No,“ anſwered I, bluſh- 


4 ch anger; I hope I ſhall never 
"8 be ablig 


d to come to that extre- 


„ mity.“ ere 


„This would be à ſad reſource, 
'ericd hes © cannot even think of it 
+ without teoling a very ſentible unea · 
* re 7 * EY 


4 * 


* fineſs; for I love you, my dear child, 
© moſt tenderly.” | 

© I am perſuaded you do, Sirz and 
© I depend upon your friendſhip, and 
that virtue which you profeſs,” re- 
turned I, in order to deter him from 
explaining himſelf more clearly; but 
it was to no purpoſe, * Ah, Mari- 
* anne! returned he, © I profeſs no- 
thing but weaknefs; and to be, per. 
* haps, even more weak than any other 
perſon. You know very. well what 
I mean by friendſhip : but you are 
a little malicious creature; and are 
willing to divert yourſelf, by pre- 
tending not to underſtand me. Yes, 
J love you; you know it, and have 
for ſome time been ſenſible of it; I 
love you as ſuch a beautiful and 
charming creature ſhould be Joved, 
It is not friendthip that you have in- 
ſpired: at firſt, I thought it was only 
Ga, but I was deceived; it was 
love, the moſt tender love. Do you 
underſtand me now? My love will 
never change; and you. ſhall have no 
longer room to complain of your ad- 
verſe fortune: for there is no friend 
comparable to ſuch a lover as I am. 
* You my lover!” caſting down my 
eyes: vou, Surl-T coed not have 
thought itl” 

Nor I neither,” returned he; *1 
* was ſurprized, my dear, to find I 
© had loſt my heart. You were very 
* unhappy; I had never ſeen any body 
© who had ſo much reaſon to be afflict- 
c 
4 
6 
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ed, or more worthy of ſuccour: I 

was born with a heart ſenſible of the 
misfortunes of others; and, in ren- 
© dering you my aſſiſtance, I only 
thought of being generous, of in- 
.* dulging my compaſſion, or piety, if 
: you pleaſe, fince you are willing to 
© look on it in that light. 1 looked 
on your diſtreſs with the heart of a 
friend, till your charms melted the 
mind that your misfortupes had ren- 


dered ſoft, and too ſuſceptible of ten · 


« der impreſſions. I ſtill preſerve the 


\© ſtrongeſt and moſt ardent deſires of 
doing you all that friendſhip could 


© inſpire: and while I felt the growing 


paſſion {well-my heart, I called it by 
a name ltſs ſoft, and leſs liable 10 


alarm me. Thus 1 have deceived 
© myſelf, and have been niſhed 25 


my preſumption has deſerved; and 


therefore do not end co gf, 


2 
— 
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e myſelf, I on I am much to 
blame; Lought to have ſecured myſelf 


© againſt this weakneſs; and I ſhould, 


© have been leſs guilty had I feared you; 
© had I fled from you, and deſerted you 
© in this miſerable diſtreſs: but, on the 
© other hand, if I had been ſoprudent, 
hat would have become of you, 
Marianne? Poor child! to what 
« frightful extremities wouldſt thou 
© have been reduced! See how m 

© weakneſs, or my love, call it whic 

you pleaſe, came ſeaſonably to your 
© relief. Do not you think, my dear, 
© there is a Providence in it, which 
© has permitted me to love, and you to 
be extricated from your embarraſſed 
© and dreadful circumſtances, at my 
s expence? for, if I had taken care of 
© myſelf, you would have had no pro- 
© vifon, no retreat to fly to: and this 
© refle&ion conſoles me, becauſe it juſ- 
© tifies to myſelf the impetuolity of 
© my paſſion, and makes it neceſſary; 
© though, at the ſame time, it humbles 
© me, It is a little evil, attended with 
a great, with an infinite good. I 
© have here only mentioned the diſ- 
© traction you would be in by my ne- 
© phew, or any other young man's 
© abandoning you, without ſaying any 
© thing of the reproach which will fol- 
© low, There are few men, eſpecially 
© young ones, who mind ſuch a girl as 


© you: they boaſt and glory in the ſuc- 


© ceſs of their amours; and, with an 
© impudent mockery, point out the 
© poor deſerted wretch to their compa- 
© nions, who creeps along oppreſled, 


and almoſt ſunk down with miſery ; 


© and cry, with an inſolent look 
* There ſhe is!“ Oh, my dear charm- 
© er! judge what an adventure this 
* would be to you, who are the moſt 
© lovely perſon of your ſex, and 
© would therefore be the moſt diſho- 
* noured; for in theſe caſes the faireſt 
© are moſt deſpiſed, becauſe it muſt coſt 
© them ſome pains to bring themſelves 
© to look upon them as deſpicable, 
© But you would run no hazard wit 
© me: vou know my charaRer; an 
are ſenſible that your reputation wou 
© beſecure under my protection. I Mal 
© not be deſirous that other poopie 
* ſhould kiaw I love you; nor that 
_ © you return my affeRtion; it 18 in pri- 
vat that 1 Mall | relieve yoh 3.200, 
* without noiſe, ſecure to you a fortune 
that may for- ever free you from the 
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neceſſity of depending upon others, 
who have not ſuch generous ſenti- 
ments, Perſons, 24 of better 
or inferior circumſtances, are gene - 
rally covetous: they are amorous 
without tenderneſs, and would only 
give you a preſent and ſcanty ſupply; 
o that the ſame neceſſity would al- 
ways oblige you to ſuffer their pre- 
tended love. 
I could not hear this diſcourſe with- 
out being ſeized with the moſt piercing , 
grief: I found myſelf worthy of the 
greateſt compaſſion, in being obliged to 
hear his ſhocking inſolence; and, Buell 
ing into a flood of tears, I cried out 
© Good God! to what am I reduced! 

He was immediately ſenfible that 
this exclamation proceeded from the 
fear and terror with which he had filled 
my mind. Softly, ſoftly!” ſaid he, 
with a whining tone, and taking hold 
of my hand. Huſh! ſoftly, my 
dear, charming girl! take courage; 
* ſince you have been ſo happy as to 
© pleaſe me, you are out of all the 
danger I have mentioned. It is true, 
© without me you could not avoid it; 
for, I muſt not flatter you, you are 
not born to be a linen-draper;z no, 
this will never ſupport you; I am 
ſure you muſt be ſenſible of that: 
and, ſuppoſing you had made yourſelf 
a miſtreſs of the trade, how would 

ou raiſe money to ſet up? You muſt 
be for ever a ſhopmaid, without hav- 
ing the leaſt glimmering hopes of 
ever improving your circumſtances, 
Amiable as you are, you ftill want 
many of the neceſſaries and conve- 
niences of life; but how will you ob- 
tain them, unleſs you conſent theſe 
perſons ſhould help you? And, if 
you do conſent, how happy will be 
your ſituation !* 1 
"Oh, Sir!” ſaid I, with a deep ſigh, 
entertain me no more with theſe diſ- 
agreeable ſubjects ; have ſome conſi - 
deration for me, and pity my youth; 
you know that I am but juſt our of 
the hands of a virtuous lady, whom 
I am reſolved'it ſhall be "iy Kody to 
imitate. From her and her brother I 
have received an education that makes 
ſuch diſcourſes quite unintelligible to 
© me: and I am ſurprized to ſee ſt poſſi. 
* ble for a man of your appearance to 
* be capable of uſing me ia this man- 
0 14 or no other feaſon but becauſe 
* I am;poor?” 155 

> No, 
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© No, my child,” returned he, ſqueez- 
ing'my hand; no, you are not: you 
© have riches, ſince I have them; it is 


I that am to be henceforward to you 


have never known. Compoſe your- 
© ſelf, I beſeech you: notwithſtanding 
hat I have ſaid, Iam not willing to 
give you the leaſt degree of uſeleſs 
os . but to ſhew you of what con- 
ſequence it 1s that we ſhould get ac- 
4 quainted, and that I ſhould have 
taken, without my perceiving it, the 
moſt tenderinclination, which attach- 
es me to you, and makes our intereſts 
inſeparable. It is an inclination that 
humbles me; but which I chearfully 
ſubmit to, becauſe it is the effe& of an 
eventevery way ſurprizing: yes, the 
end of your misfortunes depends on 
this affection. I ſhould not have given 


1 a ſufficient ect, had 1 been 


eſs yours; I ſhould have behaved as 
a generous good man ought on ſuch 
occaſions: but that would not have 
been ſufficient; your wants required 
that I ſhould do Smething more; they 
required I ſhould love you, and love 
ou moſt paſſionately, too. I find I 
cannot overcome it; that Iam forced 
to yield; and that it is my duty to 
atone for my weakneſs, and expiate 
my guilt, by removing all the in- 
conveniences of your preſent condi- 
tion: this 1s what I have reſolved 
upon, my dear; and I hope you will 
not oppoſe it, for I fla ter myſelf 
you do not know how to be ungrate- 
ful. I confeſs there is a good deal 
of difference between your age and 
mine; but, in fact, I am only old by 
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© are very young; for, with any other 


6 pry I ſhould be thought pretty 
« tolerable,* added he, with the tone 
of a perſon ſenſible of his good con- 
ſtitution: but, let us ſee, we ought 
© to take our meaſures, and fix upon 
© ſoirething before Mrs. Du Tour 


comes home, I believe you think no 


more of being a linen-draper: on 
© the other hand, there is Valville, a 
rakiſh young fellow; you have told 


a = 


© him where you liye; and he will in- 
fallibly ſeek an opportunity to ſee © 


«a 


you again. Weought, then, to eſcape 
nis purſuit, and to hide from him 
our engagements, which we fhall 
not be long able 30 conceal if you 


m _ 
- 


4 


compariſon, that is, hecauſe you 


* ſtay with this woman: fo the only 


method we can take is, toremove to- 
© morrow to the other end of the town, 


. © which will not be at all difficult. 1 
© a parent, in the room of thoſe you 


know an honeſt man, who has the 
management of my affairs; that is, 
what they call a ſolicitor: his wife is 
a ſenſible woman; and they keep a 
very pretty little houſe, where there 
js an apartment which has been let to 
© a gentleman of Provence, who has 
« juſt left it; and this apartment I will 
o to-night to OP for you, 
on will be agreeably ſituated, and 
extremely well uſed, on my account, 
T heſe good people will be charmed 
to have you there; and think them- 
« ſelves highly honoured, becauſe you 
© will appear genteel, and in ſuch a 
© manner as to gain reſpect. You 
* ſhall arrive there under the charaQter 
* of one of my relations, who has 
* neither father nor mother; whom I 
have brought out of the country, in 
© order to ke care of: this, joined to 
* a handſome ſum I will pay for your 
© board, the ſtock of rich cloaths, 
and the noble furniture, you ſball have 
* in two days, together with the ma- 
t ſters I ſhall provide for you, ſuch as 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
4 
c 
* 
c 
c 
4 


a dancing, ſinging, and muſick- ma- 
ſter, or what others you pleaſe; to 
which I may add the manner I ſhall 
behave towards you when I pay you 
a viſit: all theſe, I ſay, will effeftu- 
ally ſecure their eſteem, and render 
you miſtreſs over them. Is not this 
true? There is not time for heſita- 
tion; you muſt make haſte, Mari. 
anne: and, in order to prepare Mrs. 
Du Tour for your departure, tell her 
to-night, that you find yourſelf un- 
* fit for her buſineſs, and that you will 
go into a convent to-morrow morn- 
ing; upon which, I will ſend the 
man's wife we have been fpeaking 
© of, who ſhall come in a coach, which 
© ſhall ny you. to her houſe, where 
you will find me. Tell me, do not 


5 you agree to this?. And are not you 


© willing, too, that, to encourage 
* you, and to prove the ſincerity of my 
intentions, (for I do not deſire you 
© ſhould rely entirely upon my word;) 
© IT hope, 1 ſay, you. will not be dif» 
5 pleaſed if, till n better can 
be thouf bt on, I bring you to-mor- 
© row a {mall contra ar or fx 
© hundred livres à year. 1 


' 1 


! 
| 
| 
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© dear, lovely girl! will not you be 
© ready to-morrow? Shall they come 
© for you? Yes, yes! you conſent; 
© do you not?“ varia 

At firſt, I could make no anſwer: 
ſuch an open indignity confounded me 
filled me with amazement, and too] 
from me the uſe of ſpeech; and I re- 
mained immoveable, with eyes cal 
down, and bathed in tears, | 

© What do you reſolve, then, 4 
« dear Marianne!“ continued he, af- 
ter a moment's pauſe. The time 
© preſſes us to make haſte: Du Tour 
© will be here preſently, Is it agreed? 
© Shall I ſpeak to-night to the man?“ 

At theſe words, coming to myſelf— 
Oh, Sir!“ cried I, © you are not, then, 
© known: the monk who brought me 
to you was deceived; he told me you 
« was a man ſo honeſt——" 

Here my tears and ſighs choaked my 
words, and prevented my ſaying any 
more. dear child!* returned 
he, what falſe ideas you conceive of 
« things! Alas! if he himſelf was 
« ſenſible of the violence of my paſ- 
„ fion, he would not expreſs ſuch ſur- 
« prize, nor would he eſteem my cha- 
© rafter leſs. He would tell you, that 
© theſe are involuntary effects, which 
© may happen to the moſt honeſt and 
© moſt pious men: he would tell you, 
© that, all goodneſs as he is, he durſt 
not ſwear to preſerve himſelf free; 
© and that there is no fault ſo pardon- 
able as a ſenſibility like mine. Do 
© not thus make a monſter of me,” add- 
ed he, bending one-of his knees im- 
perceptibly before me; * do not be- 
* lieve my heart leſs true, leſs worthy 
© of your confidence, becauſe it- 1s 
8 al br This does not affect my pro- 
© bity, as I ſaid before: it is a weak - 
* neſs, but not a crime; and a weak- 
© neſs, too, to which the beſt hearts 
ate the moſt ſubjeRt, as your own ex- 
* pefience muſt have informed” you, 
This monk, you ſay, thought he 
{a you to a virtuous man: this 
© T have been hitherto; this L am Kill; 
© and if 1 Was Jeſs fo, I ſhoyld not 
© love you, perhaps, at all. It is your 
* misfortunes, and my yirtuzs, that 
© have united their force, and inſpired 
© me vb my preſent reſolutions: for 
© it is td de generous, and to indulge 
* wy pity for you, that I ſofter myſe 
* to love; to love you Who reproach 


N me for it; yo whom others will 


* love, but not like me; you, who 
* would make them a return, 

your fortune be a loſer; and you, h 
* repulſe me, your beſt, nay, onl 
© friend, who am going to extriea 


© you from all the anxious 3 | 


© cares, and all that reproach,” whic 

© threaten your days; me, whoſe ten- 
derneſs (and I may ſay it without ya- 
„ nity) is a preſent chance has made 
* you; and me, whom Heaven, which 
C ar * of all things to ſubſerve it's 
* wiſe purpoſes, is making” uſe of to 
© change your condition.” 

He had no ſooner ſaid theſe words, 
but Heaven, whom he preſumed to 
make an accomplice in his guilt, ſeem - 
ed to puniſh him by the ſudden arrival 
of Valville; wha, as I have already 
ſaid, knew Mrs. Du Tour. He came 
through the ſhop to the parlour, where 
he found my old gallant in the fame 
2 in which, two or three hours 

efore, he had been ſurprized by Mr. 
De Climal; that is, on his knee be- 
fore me, with my hand in his, which 
he was kiſſing, and which I was en- 
deayouring to ſnatch from him, In a 
word, a revenge could not have been 
more compleat. : 

I was the firſt who perceived Valville; 
when a gefture of ſurprize and aſta- 
niſhment made Mr. De Climal turn 
his head, and ſee him too. 8 

But judge how he was ſtruck at the 
ſight! He ſeemed turned to ſtone; his 
mouth was open, as if fixed; he re- 
mained on his knee without motion, 
without preſence of mind, without the 
uſe of ſpeech. Never did confounded 
and abaſhed hypocrite make leſy myſte - 
ry of his ſhame, or more plainly diſ- 
cover his guilt. None could have be- 
haved with a worſe grace under the 
weight of his iniquity, or confeſs more 
frankly his own baſeneſs. But it is in 
vain I attempt to deſcribe him, ſince 1 
cannot give you 
to the original. | . 
For my part, as I had nothing to 
reproach myſelf with, I appeared more 
ſurprized than confuſed at.this event, 
and was going to ſpeak; when Valville 
who at firſt caſt a look full of diſfai 
at me, and then coolly contempl 
his uncle's difoxder, (aid, ich de air 
of tranquillity hd contempt “ This 
© is. mighty p ify, Madam! Vbur 
„ ſervaßt, Sir; I bey pardon for my in- 
* trüfflon. Abd then left us, caſting 

2 


picture that comes up 
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another glance at me, more contemp- 
tuous than the former; when Mr. De 
Climal roſe up. 

What do you mean, Sir? What is 
very pretty?” cried I, rifing with 
precipitation. © Stop, Sir! Stop! you 
7 are miſtaken! you wrong me! you do 
© not do me juſtice!? 

But my cries were in vain, fince he 
did not return. Run after him, Sir, 
ſaid 1 then to his uncle, whoſe heart 
ſeemed till to be in a violent palpi- 
tation, and who was, with a trem- 
bling hand, pulling his cloak over his 
ſhoulders. © Run, Sir! Would you 
© have me made a victim to his ſcorn ? 
* What will he think of me? What 
© will he take me for? Lord! how un- 
© happy Iam!” 

This I ſaid with the tears in my eyes; 
and ſo diſtracted were my thoughts, that 
I was going myſelf to call Valville 
back, who was already in the ſtreet: 
but his uncle ſtopped me. What are 
© you going to do?” cried he. Stay, 
0 Mig, o not diſturb yourſelf; I 
© know what turn to give this affair: 
© beſides, what need you care what 
© ſuch a fool thinks of you? fince you 
© may, if you pleaſe, never ſee him any 
© more.” 

Howl what need I care!” replied 
I, in a rage. Not care! Does not 
* he know Mrs. Du Tour? and will 
© not he freely tell her his thoughts ? 
© Have not I had a converſation with 
© him for above an hour? And will not 
© he know me again whenever he ſees 
© me? May he not meet me every day? 
C perhaps to-morrow, Will he not 
© deſpiſe me? Will he not regard me 
© as a loſt, abandoned, and unworthy 
« creature, purely on your account ? 
© Me, who have ftill retained the vir- 
tue which he imagines-I have loſt! 
© who had rather loſe my life than my 
© innocencel- And have nothing that I 
© can call my own, but my honeſty, 
© and the ſecret ſatis faction of not hay- 
© ing deſerved ſuch reproach. No, 
Sir, I have reaſon to be afflited, and 
© in the utmoſt grief, that ever I knew 
s you: it was tbe greateſt misfortune 
© that could happen to me. Let me 
© go; I will, I am reſolved, ſpeak to 
« your nephew, and let him know my 
© innocence. It is not juſt that you 
* ſhould ſecure your reputation by the 
© Toſs of mine, Why do you coun- 
4 berfeit the pious man if you are not 
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© ſo? It is hard that I muſt be made g 
© tool to ſupport your hypocriſies!” 
© You little ungrateful creature 
replied he, turning pale, is it thus 
you repay my kindneſs? What do 
© you mean by your innocence? Where 
© did you dream that I ever thought of 
attacking it? On the contrary, you 
have heard me ſay, that, though I had 
an inclination for you, I reproached 
myſelf, and was ſorry for it; that it 
filled me with humility; that I look. 
ed upon it as a fault, for which I was 
ſelf-condemned, and which I way 
ready to atone for, by turning it en- 
tirely to your advantage, without ex- 
2 any thing from you in return, 
ut your grateful acknowledgments, 
Were not theſe my very expreſſions ? 
And is there any thing in all this that 
ought to render me ſuſpected of a 
crime, which my very ul abhors, 
and thus to blemiſh the purity of my 
honeſt intentions? * 
Well, Sir,“ faid I, * fince theſe 
were your deſigns, and you have ſtill 
ſo much virtue; if you are, indeed, 
the upright man you profeſs to be; 
do not permit me to loſe my reputa- 
tion through an accident, which you 
alone was the cauſe of. Lead me to 
your nephew; take me to him di- 
rely; undeceive him, and ſave your 
honour as well as mine! You held 
my hand faſt in yours; and, I be- 
lieve, was even kiſſing it, in ſpite of 
my endeavours to dra it back: you 
were at my feet. And can you think 
he could take this for a proof of 
your piety and compaſſion ? Will he 
not rather imagine you are my lover, 
and that I am your miſtreſs? Atleaſt, 
ought you not to give yourſelf the 
trouble to undeceive him? You ought 
certainly to ſpeak to him, and let 
him know my innocence; you are 
obliged todoit, out of regard to m 
character, and to prevent ſcandal: 
nor can you be ſilent without being 
highly guilty in the fight of that Be+ 
10 who is truth and neſs it- 
ſelf, Then, Sir, you will find I ſhall 
have the moſt grateful heart in the 
world; that nobody will reſpect you 
more: I ſhall be entirely at your de- 
votion, and ſhall give you all the af- 
fection of a child; all the confidence 
and regard that is due toone who will 
ſo juſtly deſerve the dear name of 2 
«* friend, Aud if, after this, go 
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© not abandon me, expect from me all 
© that a modeſt and inflexible virtue 
© may innocently grant. Would you 
© gain my eſteem and reverence, and 
© my moſt dutiful and affectionate re, 
* gard, delay not a moment; but carry 
« me immediately to Valville, and at 
© once ſave your 2 and mine. 
Say to him—* You ought not, ne- 
« phew, to harbour an ill opinion of 
« this girl; ſhe is a poor orphan; and, 
« on this account, I bave taken her 
*« jnto my care, and am reſolved to fill 
« up the loſs of her neareſt relations, 
« by being myſelf a father to her: 
« and, though I was willing to ſeem 
« not to know her when with you, it 
« was only to diſguiſe ſo remarkable an 
« act of piety. Say but this, and let 
your conduct ſhew you are in earneſt, 
© and I will go with you wherever you 
« will, If theſe are your diſpoſitions, 
© you will the eaſier pardon all I have 
« ſaid; fince it proceeded not from in- 
© gratitude, which will ever be a ſtran- 
ger to my breaſt, but from a thought- 
0 fen, ſudden tranſport, occaſioned by 
© the fear of my good name's being 
© Joſt, and my virtue in danger; that 
virtue which has been my only ſup- 
© port in my affliftions. Do this, I 
* ſay, and I will atone for all I have 
* faid by the moſt humble ſubmiſſion 
© poſſible. We have nothing to do 
© but to ſtay till Mrs. Du Tour re- 
© turns home, before we go: but if you 
© will not conſent to it, I declare I will 
© go by myſelf!” | 

* Get you gone, you little ſaucy 
© huſley !* returned he, like a man who 
had loſt all ſenſe of ſhame, and no 
longer valued my eſteem, fince he was 
willing I ſhould deſpiſe him as he de- 
ſerved. Get you gone! I do not 
* fear you! Do your worlt! You are 
* not. able to throw an odium upon 
my character! But, do you hear? 


© Iadviſe yu to take care what you ſay, . 


© or I will make you know, what it is 


© to affront me! I will ſay no more: you 


© ſhall know, how much is ſometimes 
© loſt for having dared to ſay top much. 
© Farewel; depend no more upon my 
© friendſhipz I withdraw my charity: 
there are other perſons in diſtreſs 
* more worthy of pity, and to whom 
it is juſt I ſhould give the preference. 
©. You will Gill have ſomething to make 
en mer me 508 may. keep 
err Nan 
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* thecloaths, linen, and money though, 
© indeed, you do not deſerve them.. 
No, Sir ' ſaid I, or rather cried 1 
to him, I will not keep any of them 
vou ſhall have them all again; and, 
* firſt, I beginwith your money, which 
© I have happily about me. There it 
6 18, added I, throwing it on the table 
ina haſty, contemptuous manner, which 
well expreſſed the emotions of a young 
heart, at the ſame time proud, virtuous, 
and inſolent; now, there only re- 
© mains the cloaths and linen, which I 
* ſhall preſently bundle up for you to 
© take with you in your coach, Sir: and, 
as I have ſome of your cloaths on, 
for which I have as-great an horror 
as I have for you, I only defire time 
to go into my chamber and undreſs 
me, and I ſhall be with you preſently 
and, pray, ſtay for them, or, I gi 
you my word, I will throw them out 
of the window,” | | , 
You muſt obſerve, that, whilſt I was 
talking in this manner, I was unpin+ 
ning my cloaths; and. had preſently 
ulled off my cap, becauſe I no longer 
ooked upon it as mine; ſo that in a 
moment | ſtood bare · headed before him, 
with my hair diſhevelled. a 
This ſight entirely diſconcerted him. 
I was in a wild tranſport, regardleſs 
of every thing; I raiſed my voice; and 
there was nothing to be ſeen but diſ- 
order and confuſion, and a wild inde- 
corum, which alarmed him, and which 
he ſeemed to apprehend was in danger 
of degenerating into an inſult upon 
him. | 
I infiſted upon going into my room 
to pack up 1 * . faſt, 
and would not let me go on;account of 
my paſſion; his lips, pale and trem- 
bling, began to open; but what he ſaid 
I could nat perfectly hear; though, if I 
could, he ſeemed to ſpeak. with ſuch 
confuſion, that muſt make him inca- 
able of expreſſing. bimſelf intelligi. 
* At laſt, he ſtammered out But, 
Marianne! are you mad? Why all 
© this noiſe? Hulk, ! how fooliſh you 
© make yourſelf? Come, be quiet i 
Take care! Huſh! Mrs. Du Tour 
© will come preſently l! + 
On this ſhe entered. day 1? 
cried ſhe, ſceing me in this 458 
what is the matter now? Is the girl 
© bewitched | What have you done with 
your cap? Mercy on mel it is on the 
vt} 44 1.045.465 4.34 PS 
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ground, I think. Bleſs my heart! 
bas any body been beating her?” 

Theſe queſtions ſhe aſked all in a 
breath; and with ten times more noiſe 
than we both made before. 

No, no, ſaid Mr. De Climal, who 
made hafte to anſwer her, for fear I 
ſhould begin firſt; © I will tell you what 
© 1s the matter, It is nothing but a 
© miſunderſtanding of hers that provok- 
© ed me, for which 1 ſhall put a top to 
© my favours. Iwill pay you for the 
© little time ſhe has been with you; but 
© I ſhall not be anſwerable for the time 
„ ſhe ſhall ſtay after to- day. 

* What! ſaid Mrs. Du Tour, with 
an air of inquietude, will not you 
continue to pay for the poor wretch's 
board How do you think I-. muſt 
* keep her, then?" 

© Madam, pray do not make your- 
© ſelf uneaſy about that; I ſhall not be 
© at your expence: and God forbid 1 
© ſhould ever more be at his,” ſaid I, 
in my torn, fitting down in an elbow- 
chair; without knowing what I did; 
and where I gave way to my grief, re- 
rage of either of them. As for 

im, he ſtole away while I was ſpeak- 
ing; and I remained only with Mrs. 

u Tour, who ſeemed quite aſtoniſhed; 
and, holding up her hands—* What a 
© rout is here made, indeed !* cried ſhe, 
fitting down, © You have made a fine 
© piece of work on it, Marianne; have 
© not ye? No more money! no more 
© proviſion ! no more maintenance! 
© Now, are you fatisfied, hey? What 
* a pretty ſtep you have taken | Do not 
© you think you have? Aye, aye, cry 
© now! cry, do! you may have your 
* bellyfull of it! At laſt you are turn- 
© ed out of doors. What a fooliſh 
« wench you are!” AK 

*. Oh, let me alone, Madam! let 
© mie alone, I entreat you!" faid J. 
* You talk withont knowing any thing 
of the matter,'—* Not know. any 
© thing of the matter!* returned ſhe; 
that is pretty, indeed! Do not I know 
you have nothing in the world; is 
not that knowing enough of the mat- 
ter? Not know, gither | What does 
the girl mean by her not knowing? 
Where will you go now? It is this 
makes me uneaſy; for I ſpeak purely 
out of friendſhip for you, and nothing 
« elſe; for, were I in circumſtances to 
© keep you, you would have no occa- 


© ſion to mind the loſs of Mr. De Cli- 


mal. „ Ads-bobs!”* I would fay, 
* come, come, my girl; thou haſt no. 
„e thing, it is true; but I have more 
* than I want: let him go, if he will; 
te never mind him.“ But, lack-a-day! 
© what ſignifies ood nature alone] 
© The-times are bad, and proviſion 
© are very dear; and one has enoug 
© to do to make both ends meet; and it 
© is not without difficulty that we can 
© do that.“ | 
© Be eaſy,” anſwered I, with a dee 
ſigh; * I aſſure you I will go to-mor. 
© row, let what will follow. L am not 
without money, and will give yon 
© what you demand for the expence 
"Y half be to you till I leave your 
© houſe.” 
© What a pity it is!“ anſwered ſhe, 
£ O but Marianne!* returned ſhe 
quite ſoftened, bow happened this ſad 
© quarre]? I have already, you know, 
: er- to you, and inſtructed you 
© how. to manage him; Tam afraid you 
did not follow my directions.“ 
Do not mention him any more, 
ſaid I to her; * heis an unworthy wretch! 
© He would have me leave your houſe, 
and lodge, at a great diſtance from 
hence, with one of his acquaintance; 
who probably is no better than him- 
ſelf; and whoſe wife was to have taken 
me away to-morrow morning. So, 
© Madam, if I had not broke with him, 
© but ſeemed to conſent to every thing 
© be ſaid, as you adviſed me, I ſhould 
not have ſtaid longer with you.“ 
© Hah, hah!* cried ſhe; “ was that 
© his intention? He wanted to take you 
* from me to place you with ſome 
* ſcrubs, I ſuppoſe. Really, that is 
* mighty good! What a fulty old fel- 
© low it is! What a dotard! with his 
up- lifted eyes, and gloomy diſmal 
* devotion ! Would not one take him, 
* at firſt fight, to be only fit to be put 
in a niche for ſome faint? And yet, 
„find, he is as arrant a ſinner as the 
© worſt of us. But why did he want 
© to remove you? Was it becauſe he 
could not fee you here? Who would 
© have hindered him? Was it not in his 
© own power? He told me that he would 
© take care of you, which was a very 
good work. So much the better,” 
ſaid J. Do we uſe to interfere in 
© works of charity? No, furei None 
© but God knows people's conſcience; 
© and he will have vs always think the 
© beſtof our neighbours, What * 


* 
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© he be afraid of? he might come and 
« when he pleaſed: and, ſince be 
0 he was à good and charitable 
« man, was it my place to contradit 
« him, and give him the lye? Had you 
« not a room to yourſelf? and ſhould I 
« haye gone to have ſeen all you did 
« there? What would he have had 
© more? What maggot bit-his old 
crown? Pray, what were his reaſons 
for defiring you to change your 
lodging? 

« You muſt know,” returned I, with 
an air of negligence, that, after my 


© fall, I was carried to Mr. Valville's; 


© and, having told him where I lived, 
« he fears he ſhould come to ſee me 
here. — Oh, there is the ſtory then, 
« at laſt! replied ſhe: *© I fee the rea- 
« ſon perfectly, and do not at all won- 
der at his acting thus; it is be- 
{ cauſe he apprehends his piety will 
© not paſs current with his nephew, 
who doubtleſs would, one time or 
other, have taken occaſion to aſk him 
what he intends to do with you. 
But, Marianne, continued ſhe, © has 
the young gentleman been here ?'— 
Yes, Madam, ſaid I; © he is but juſt 
gone, without entering into any par- 
ticulars;z and it was after his depar- 
ture that Mr. De Climal ſhewed his 
reſentment at my refuſal to accom- 

any him to-morrow to the new 
* he had provided for me; 
and then reproached me as being 
guilty of the blackeſt ingratitude for 
daring to refuſe him, after having re · 
a ſo many favours from him. 
For this reaſon I was reſolved to re- 
turn all his preſents, even to the cap 
I had on; and this thought agitated 
me ſo much, that I put it off for that 
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l ue. chat he might take it with 
5 him.” 


* What a ſtrange kind of route is 
here about nothing!” cried ſhe: * you 
* had ill luck, indeed, to fall juſt by 
* Valville's houſe} Mercy on me! how 
came your foot to flip? You ſhould 
© have take care how you walked, Ma- 
* riarinel See, now, what it is to be 
an | But how came you to tell 
him where you lived ? for it was that 
only chat brought him hither. I 
did not give 9 
ihe ſaid; and anſwered her only out of 
F She went .on—* In 
| mort, child, I 


do not know how to 


de you; I foe no remedy, not J. 
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© Adviſe with yourſelf; for, after what 
is paſſed, you muſt. make your choice, 
and think of ſomething: the ſooner 
mw come to a reſolution the better. 
© I will have no buſtle in my houſe: 
Toinon and I both love peace. It is 
none of your fault, indeed: but no mate 
ter for that; people always put a bad 
conſtruction upon things; every bod 
will pretend to be judges, — 
they know nothing of the matter ; 
they all love to out with their non- 
ſenſe; and then comes the tittle- 
tattle—"* Whois he?” and © Whois 
„ ſhe?” and © Where?“ and“ How?“ 
© and all that, You muſt needs think 
© this cannot be very agreeable: be- 
© ſides, we are not related to you; if 
© you were but a coulin, or ever ſo dif. 
tant a relation, you know; it were 
another. thing; but you. are neither 
akin to us, nor any body elſe," 
* You afflit me ſenſibly, Madam!* 
zeturned I briſkly: have I not already 
told you I will go tv-morrow? Would 
a pou then have me go to-day? It mall 
© be juſt as you pleaſe.” 

No, child, no!* anſwered ſhe; * do 


* 
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not miſtake me; I am not ſo unrea - 


c 

* ſonable: and, if you knew how much 
© I pity you, I am ſure you would not 
© have any reaſon to complain of me, 
* No; you ſhall lie here, and ſup 2 
us to-night, if you will take up wit 
© what we have 4n the houſe; I will 
© not have any thing for.that; and if L 
can be of ſervice to you, through my 
© acquaintance, pray, child, o not 
* ſpare me. But I muſt give you one 
piece of advice; and that is, to fell 
© the gown your old lover gave you: 
© you cannot wear it with any face 
© now; fince you are poor, it is too 
good for you; and the linen, too, is 
© fo fine, that it cannot fail to make 
« people aſk you where you bad it. Be- 
© eve me, beauty, poverty, and finery, 
do not look well together in one of 
* your age. I would adviſe you to keey 
© only the cloaths you had when yoy 
© came here, and fell the reſt. I will 
buy them of you, if you will; though 
I do not care much whether 1 do or 


© no: but I have a mind to buy # ne.u—ꝛ—̃ 


* ſuit; and, to oblige you, I will buy 
little more fat than you, but you are 
© taller; and, as it is very full, I ſhall 
* managethat, and eaſily make it ſerve, 
* A410 the linen, I will „ 


6 your gown for that purpoſe. Tama 
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« it, or change it for other: but do as 
« you pleaſe; I am very indifferent 
© about it, and would not have it, if it 
as not to oblige you.“ 

No, Madam," fri I, coldlyz I 
© will ſell nothing, becauſe I have re- 
© ſolved, and even promiſed, to fend all 
to Mr. De Climal.“ 

To him? replied ſhe; © you are a 
© fool then; I would fee him hanged 
© firſt! Give them him, gither! I would 
© as ſoon give them to Old Nick! He 
ſhould not fee a rag of them any 
© more. But you jeſt, ſure! Was it 
not an alms? And what is given this 
© way, you know, child, can never be 
c recalled,” 

She would not, very probably, have 

ſtopped here, though all the could ſay 
would have been to no purpoſe, if ſhe 
had not been forced to it by an old wo- 
man's coming in, who had ſome buſi- 
neſs with her. As ſoon as ſhe left me, 
I went up into our chamber: ours, I 
fay, becauſe it was Toinon's as well as 
mine. 
As to my ſentiments with regard to 
Mr. De Climal, I ſhall mention them 
no more: my gratitude was all that 
ever bound me to him, which now he 
had wiped out. I deteſted him, and 
looked upon him as a monſter; and a 
monſter, too, that was ſo entirely in- 
different to me, that I did not at all re- 
gret hisbeing fo, However, I pleaſed 
myſelf with the thoughts of returning 
bis prefents, and never feeing him 
more. 

Let us now come to what paſſed in 
my chamber, You imagine, I fancy, 
my firſt thoughts were taken up with 
the diſmal fituation I was in; but you 
are miſtaken; this only regarded my 
life: but what engroſſed my whole at- 
tention was of greater conſequence ; it 
was myſelf. 

You ſmile, Madam; and, perhaps, 
think I make a diſtinction where, in 
reaſon and nature, there ' ſhould be 
none: but, indeed, I do not; ourlives 
are leſs dear to us than our paſſions. 
If we carefully obſerve what paſſes 
within us, we ſhall find that our lives 
are not neceſſary to our exiſtence; that 
it is, in a manner, only by accident that 
we live; but that to be is natural to us: 
thus, for inſtance, when a man, grown 
deſperate with the reflection of his 
miſery, murders himſeff, he only thinks 
of leaving hfe to diſengage himfelf 
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from the cares of it; and it is not him. 
ſelf he 1s weary of, but only the burden 
he bears. 

If Thave lengthened my recital with 
this reflection, I have only done it to 
juſtify what 1 ſaid to you; that my 
thoughts were engaged upon a ſubje& 
more important than Iife itſelf; and 
this was Valville. 

You remember that this gentleman, 
when he ſurprized me with Mr. De 
Climal, cned out—* This is mighty 
pretty, Madam! and you know, too, 
that I loved him: judge, then, how 
piercing was this ſhort reflection! 

In the firſt place, I had virtue; and 
while Valville rhonght fo, he was my 
lover: a lover, Madam, that it was im- 
poſhble to hate, even in circumſtances 


that ſeemed to require it. Perhaps he 


loves me no more!* cried I; © he has 
already gained a victory over his paſ: 
© fions! Ah! how unworthy he is of 
my affection! But for what is he to 
blame? Is not De Climal rich and 
old, whilſt I am poor and deſtitute? 
Has he not ſeen him at my feet, a 
moment after we had mutually pre- 
tended not to know each other? What 
opinion can he have of me after this 
dark and myſterious conduct? Then, 
what have I to reproach him with? 
Though he loves me, can he help be- 
lieving me guilty ? Could he ſay leſs 
than he dick; And is not he ſorry 
that he has placed his affections upon 
an unworthy object, whom he is 
obliged to deſpiſe? Sure his diſdain 
is the ſtrongeſt proof of his own vir- 
tue, and that his intentions were ho- 
nourable! But does he actually de- 
ſpiſe me? Does he accuſe me of be- 
ing guilty of every crime? Does he 
not heſitate a little to condemn me 
without hearing what I had to fay in 
my own defence? And can I excufe 
ſuch a man? Ought I to ſee him 
again? No! that would only declare 
my own weakneſs: did he — 5 ſuſpect 
me, did he only ſhew his RE 

or been highly provoked, I might, 
ought to barns it! But to deſpiſe, 
to diſdain, and affront me! to way 
abruptly, though I called him k, 
and beſought him to hear me! nay, 
perhaps, has turned his paſſion into 
hate! Oh! why ſhould Tthink of him 
any more? Why endeavour to juſtify 
myſelf to a man who is ſo baſety de- 
ceivod, through his 'own'precipitate 
« folly, 
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« folly, which would not permit him 
to ſtay to hear me vindicate my con- 
duct? Ah, how little does he know 
© me! Let what will become of him! 
© The uncle is gone, let the nephew fol - 
© low! The one is a vile and unworthy 
« wretch; and the other believes that I 
« am ſo. IT 

© But I have a bundle to make up,“ 
continued I, rifing from a chair, where, 
ſeated in a penſive poſture, I made this 
ſhort ſoliloguy—* But Why do I amuſe 
« myſelf thus, ſince I muſt go to- 
© morrow? I \ muſt ſend away theſe 
© cloaths to-day, as well as the money 
© Mr. De Climal gave me: which lay 
upon the table till Mrs. Du Tour had 
made me take it up, and put it in my 
pocket. 

I opened my drawers to take out my 
new linen. * Yes, Valville, yes!* ſaid 
I, drawing it out; you will ſoon 


- © know me better, and begin to think 


© of me as you ought.“ This idea 
flattered me in ſuch a manner, that I 
gave way to the thought; and though, 
in juſtice, I ſhould chearfully have re- 
turned the cloaths to De Climal with- 
out any other motive, yet this of unde- 
ceiving this dear man ſo took up my 
ſoul, that it ſeemed as if this conſidera- 
tion had the greateſt ſhare. * I will 
* ſend,” ſaid I, the linen, the gown, 
© and the money, with a letter, to him; 
© and this will not fail to diſabuſe him, 
© and make him regret my loſs.” 

He pgs to me to have a gene- 
rous ſoul; and I applauded myſelf, 
and was extremely ſatisfied, at the un- 
enſineſs I foreſaw I ſhould give him for 
having offended me: and I could not 
help flattering myſelf, that, on many 
accounts, I had atitle to reſpe&. Firſt, 
I had been very unhappy, and had 
ſomething ſingular in my adventures, 
which demanded pity; and pity, you 
know, Madam, is a friend to love: 
then I was. conſcious of my own vir- 
tue, and the artlefs innocence of a frank 
and. open heart. This be would eaſily 
diſcayer to my advantage; and, be- 
ſides, I could not be ignorant that I 
was thought handſome and naturally 
ps What could I defire more? 
auld not all this. (often a generous 


lover, make him Ggh for having 100 


raſhly ſuſpected me, and revenge 
cauſe upon his heart? I could not wi 
to ſuccted betten than this; and, pro- 


vided. L afflified Valvitie, and made 


# 
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him ſenſible how much he had wronged 
me, I ſhould' have been content: and, 
this done, I would never more ſpeak to 
him, nor give him an opportunity-ta 
ſee me. I found I loved him, and 
knew that he was ſenſible of it; and 
was even glad he was fo; becauſe, find« 
ing that, in ſpite of this, I had broke 
wich him, he would eaſily fee what ſhare 
he had in the affair; | 
In the mean time, the bundle was 
making; and what will doubtleſs make 
you ſmile, was, that, in the midſt of 
theſe lofty and courageous thoughts, I 
could not help conſidering the linen I 
was handling, and ſaying to myſelf; 
but ſo low that I could fcarce bear it— 
It is, however; well choſen; how white 


and fine it is! it is almoſt a pity ta 


© loſe it! 
This ſmall regret diſhonoured a little 
the nobleneſs of my ſurrender z bat 
what would you have? I might have 
dreſſed myſelf in this linen which I was 
ſending away. Great ations are diffi> 
cult; and what pleaſure ſoever we take 
in them, we are to imagine, ſome- 
times, we would willingly diſpenſe 
with it, provided we may taſte the plea» 
ſure of enjoying our inclinations. 'To 
behave with a true greatneſs of mind 
requires ſome pain; we muſt do as thoſe 
who would oppor tall; that is, and 
upon the ſtretch ; but we need only by 
as we are, to ap little. You fee, 
Madam, I am a little ſevere upon my» 
ſelf. But to proceed; ne ' 
There was now my cap to = up' 
and, as I entered the room, I had 1d 
it in a chair near the door; but had 
_ = ot what IG done _ — 
ir} of my age, is going to 
all ber * - forebe bb — 
ſome little abſence of mind on ſo im. 
t an occaſion. ** 
Now I thought of nothing but my 
gown,which was next to be bundled up; 
and, as I had it on, was, very likely, 
loth to pull it off. Is there nothing 
« elſe left? ſaid I. Is this all? N 
© there is the money. And this I took 
out of my pocket without the leaſt re- 
luctance; tor I wag not covetous, on 
alittle vain; and, forthis reaſon, 
— with mcre courage than any of 
A) la however, there remained no 
more than my gown. *\ What ſhall T 
d nent? , before I pull it 
© let me take down © Les _ 
whic 
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which was, without doubt, only to gain 
time. I then went to take it; but, in 
the ſmall ſpace there was between me 
and it, which was ofily two ſteps, my 
heart began to ſoften; my eyes, in a 
moment, grew full of tears, without 

y perceiving how they came fo: I 
fetched a deep ſigh; which was either 
for myſelf, for Valville, or my fine 
gown; I do not know which. But 


what is more certain, 1s, that, taking 


my old one down, I fighed again, fat 
down in a chair, and cried out“ Oh, 
© how unhappy am II Good God! why 
« didit thou take from me my father 
© and mother?“ 

Perhaps this was not what I would 
have ſaid; for, it may be, I only ſpoke 
of my parents to render my affe&ion 
more commendable; for ſometimes we 
even diſſemble with ourſelves, and are 
guilty of weakneſſes which we are will- 
ing to hide from our own hearts, by 
diiguiſing them under falſe names; ſo 
that it is not improbable but that the 
loſs of my gaiety might draw theſe tears 
from me. However, after this ſhort 
ſoliloquy, which would doubtleſs have 
ended in my ftripping myſelf of all 
theſe borrowed ornaments, I accident- 
ally caſt my eyes upon my cap, that lay 
juſt by me, 

Well.“ cried I, I thought I had 
* put every thing into the bundle; and 
© there that cap lies ſtil]! What have 
I been doing? I have forgot to take 
© a cap out 1 drawers; and here I 
© have ſtood all this while bare- headed ! 
How anxious and perplexed am I! 
What a troubleſome taſk have I upon 
© my hands!' And then, pafling in- 
ſenſibly from one idea to another, Fa- 
ther St. Vincent came into my mind. 


Alas, pcor man!' faidT, © how much 


© will he be aſtoniſhed! What have I 
to tell him? I am reſolved I will go 
to fee him; and there is no time to 
© loſe. I ought to make haſte on ac- 
count of my ſad ſituation, and refer 
*- ſending away rhe bundle till the next 
© day. How filly am I to make my- 
«. ſelf uneaſy for theſe naſty cloaths!* 
I called them naſty, to perſuade myſelf 
J did not love them. To-morrow 


morning will be a much better time 


© than the preſent, Valville will be at 
home then; aud it is very jmprobable 
„he ſhould be there now: I will let 
© the bundle alone for the preſent and 


nit i; by- and- by, when I ſhall re- 


* turn from viſiting the monk. My 
foot gives me very little pain; and 1 
« will take my time, and go to the con- 
© vent. | 
Well, dut what cap muſt I put on? 
What cap! why, this that 1s juſt by 
me; it is too much trouble to open 
my drawers to look for another, fince 
I have this ready: and, befides, it is 
better than mine; and, therefore, it is 
even proper that I ſhould put it onto 
undeceivet the monk; who, on ſeein 
how profuſe Mr. De Climal had been 
of his favours, would eafily judge 
that it was not charity that induced 
© him to be at ſuch expence.* For I was 
reſolved to relate my whole adventure 
to him, ſince he appeared to me a very 
honeſt man; and this cap, I imagined, 
would confirm what I ſaid. 

But, as for the gown 1 had on 
© What, ſaid I, * muſt be done with 
* that? Certainly I need not pull it off! 
© It is fit he ſhould ſee that too; for it 
© will be an additional proof of the 
* baſeneſs of his defigns.” I then, with. 
out the leaſt ſcruple, reſolved to keep it 
on; fince reaſon itſelf ſeemed to au- 
thorize my doing ſo. The impercepti- 
ble artifice of my little reafonings had 
carried me hitherto; and I began to 
take freſh courage, 

I made haſte to put on my cap; which 
done, I went down to go out. I found 
Mrs. Du Tour below with a neigh- 
bour; who ealled out Where are you 
going, Marianne?'—* To church, 
returned I. This was an equivocation, 
or rather a compleat falſhood ; for 
though a church and a convent are al- 
moſt the ſame thing, yet they conve 
two very different ideas. So muc 
the better, child !* cried ſhe; * fomuch 
© the better! Go, and ſubmit yourſelf 
© to the holy will of God! My neigh- 
* bour and I have been talking of you; 
© and I have been telling her, that we 
© will have a maſs, on your account, 
6 to-morrow.” | 

While the was detaining me with 
this diſcourſe, this neighbour, who bad 
already ſeen me two or three times, 
fixed her eyes upon me, and conſidered 
me with a vulgar kind of curioſity; the 
reſult of which was, that, from time to 
time, ſhe ſhrugged up her ſhoulders, 
and cried—* Poor girl! I pity ber with 
© all my heart! There is nobody that 

-© ſees her, but muſt think ſhe comes 
© a good family.“ This kind of = 


1 


tern was, neither to my taſte nor ad- 
vantage; and, as I could not thank 
them for it, I left immediately theſe 
two goſſips to purſue their teflections 
by theinſel ves. . . 
From the departure of Mr. De Cli- 
mal, till this moment, I had not thought 
like à reaſonable being; 1 bad only 
amuſed myſelf with my diſdain for 
Mr. De Climal, whom I could not 
think-on without the greateſt contempt; 
with my complaints againſt Valville, 
whom, my. heart told me, I ſtill loved; 
in meditating projects of tenderneſs 
and pride againſt him.; and in 3 
ting the loſs of my gaiety : but of my 
ſituation I had not taken a moment's 
thought; it did not once enter into my 
. nor had I felt the leaſt concern 
about it. a 1 
But the uproar and confuſion of the 
ſtreets at once ſcattered all theſe triflin 
ideas, and made me enter into myſelf. 
The more I obſerved the places I paſſed 
through, and the continual motion of 
this r city, the more it ap- 
a place of ſilence and ſolitude to 
me: a foreſt would have appeared leſs 
deſert ;- I ſhould have found myſelf 
there leſs alone, leſs a forlorn and ſoli- 
tary wanderer. Was it only my mis- 
fortune to be placed in an unfrequented 
wild, I might then, indeed, hope to 
eſcape: but how could I fly from that 
deſart in which I found myſelf? the 
whole world being one to me, ſince I 
was not linked to it by any of thoſe 
ties Which are the bonds of ſociety, 
thoſe dear and ſocial engagements, 
which unite perſons to each other. 
The crow 
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This, however, was ſaying too much; 
for had ſtill ſome money left, with which 
I might have hired a room, till Heaven, 
2 would bave found out a way 
to relieve me; but a retreat fox a few 
* may almoſt be called none at all. 

did not rep at all at that time 

but I was not more eaſy than if I had. 
I collected matter for my grief from al- 
moſt every object that preſented itſelf ; 
my ſoul inſtruged itſelf in every thing 
that could heighten and aggravate my 
misfortunes ; and this was not a time 
for tears. We only ſet open the ſluices 
of grief when our ſorrows. are riſen to 
a proper height, and ſwell too high to 
be confined within their banks; but not 
while we are opening the channels of 
ſorrow, and ſearching into the various 
cauſes we have to be afflicted. Ac« 
cordingly, I ſoon after gave vent to my 
oppreſſed and aching heart. | 

I was dreſſed as I was in the morn- 
ing; but my cloaths did not employ 
my thoughts; or, if they did, they gave 
me no pleaſure, I drew the attention 
of many perſons, as I paſſed along; 
which I obſerved without any ſelf - 
approbation: ſometimes I heard them 
fay—* See! what a charming creature!” 
But theſe reflections, TREE they were 
not ungrateful, gave me not a mo- 
ment's delight; Foe I was then inca- 
pable, of liſtening, with, pleaſure, even 
to a ſubject ſo ſweet and entertaining to 
our whole ſex... | 

Sometimes, too, I thought of Val- 
ville; but it was only to tell myſelf 
that it would be ridicylous to think of 
him any more; and, indeed, my ſitua- 
tion repelled the ideas I had of him. 
How unbecoming a paſſion would love 
be in one of my circumitances! In au 
unhappy, miſerable creature, like me, 
who wanders, unknown, over the earth, 
where: I am/ aſhamed to live; ſince 1 
mult be either the object of the contempt 
or compaſſion. of others, 1 


I 1 arrived, at laſt, at the convent, in 2 


fituation of mind not to be exprefſed x 
I aſked for Father dt. Vincent; and 
they conducted me into an outer par- 
lour, where, I was, told, he was with 
another perſon. But, Madam admire 
this ſtroke of fortune; can you imagine 


_ who that perſon was ? It was Mr. De 


Climal?, who, on ſeeing, me, bluſhed 
e pale alternately g. wbilſt I 
looked upon him with as great indiffe- 
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«© Ah! is it you, Miſs?" (aid the re- 


ligious. © Come, I am very glad to ſee 
« you here at this time, though I did 
© yot expect it. You were the ſubje& 
© of our converſation.—Pray, Sir, keep 
© your ſeat.” | 

© No, father,” replied Mr. de Cli- 


mal, bowing to the religious; per- 


mit me to leave you: after what has 
happened, it muſt be indecent for me 
* to ſtay any longer. I am not angry 
« with Miſs, I aſſure you, Sir: ma 

Heaven forgive her, as I do, with all 
my heart! and fo far from reſenting 
© the ſcandalous opinion ſhe had con- 
© ceived of me, I ſwear to you, fa. 


© ther, that I am more diſpoſed to ſerve 


© her than ever; and that, with the 
« preateſt humility, I return thanks to 
6 — for the affliction I bave met 
« with in the exerciſe of my charity to 
© her! but, I believe, that neither pru- 
« dence nor religion will permit me to 


_ © ſee her more.” 


This ſaid, he ſaluted the father, and 
bowed to me too, with eyes modeſtly 
eaſt on the ground, while I held down 
my head; and he was going to retire, 
when the monk ſto him, by tak. 
ing hold of his arm“ No, Sir; no,“ 
faid he; © you muſt not go: I conjure 
you to hear me. Yes, yout diſpo- 
© fitions are moſt commendable; moſt 
* edifying. You pardon her; you wiſh 
© her well: oh, how wondrous:good is 
this! but obſerye you do not carry 
this goodneſs to it's utmoſt extent; 
fince, notwithſtanding all this, you 
abandon her in fpite of the need ſhe 
ſtands in of your affiſtance; in ſpite 
of her offence, which will render your 
ſuccour ſo meritorious; in ſpite of 
that charity which you believe you 
ſtill have for her, and the — of 
which you are going to diſpenſe with; 
take care, Sir, and fear left it ſhould 
be extinguiſhed in your pious breaſt, 
You thank God, you' fay, for the 
little affliction and mortification he 
has ſent you througł her imprudence 
and folly. Well, would you merit 


would you be ily worthy of it; 
redouble your care for this poor or- 
n, Who will acknowledge her 
ault. You have told her: you liked 
her; which her vanity, her fear, and 
even her virtue itſelf, might engage 
© her to interpret to your diſad vantage. 
Els it not true, child? Po not you 
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this mortification, which is a mercy; 
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* think yourſelf to blame for having in- 
jured, by your unjdſt ſuſpicions, this 
good gentleman, towhom-you are un- 
6 * ſuch t obligations; and who, 
« very far from looking upon you with 
carnal eyes, bas been induced, by his 
holy affeqtions, by his ſweet and piovs 
exhortations, to engage you himſelf 
to fly from whatever might lead you 
aſtray? , A thouſand times bleſſed be 
the kind Providencethathas conducted 
* you here to-day \—Trt is to you, dear 
© Sir, the is brought back; you ſee and 
© are-convinced of it.— Go, daughter, 
« confeſs your fault; t of the 
* folly of your heart, and promiſe to 
© make reparation by your future re- 
* ſpe, confidence, and acknowledg. 
© ment; Come forward," added he, 
becauſe I kept at a diſtance from Mr, 
De Climal. 4 | 

© Oh, Sir!“ cried I, addreſſing my- 
felf to the falſe devotee; * is it I, then; 
that am guilty ? Can you expe& me 
* to” hear this with patience? God, 
from whom nothing can be conceal. 
© ed, will do us both juſtice: it is im- 
* poſſible for me to have been deceived; 
© and you know it very well.“ "Here 
my heart was too full- to let me pro- 
ceed, and I ſtopped to wipe away my 
tear | 


8. 
Mr. De Climal, as bold a hypocrite 
as he was, could not bear it; I faw the 
moſt perplexing embarrafſment painted 
upon his countenance, and a confuſion 


that he could not hide. He feared his 


tooks would betray him, and that this 
diſorder would induce the monk to ſu- 
bis character: this made him at 
once take the moſt effectual means to 
diſguiſe his heart, which was to appear 
ill with an ingenuous confuſion, and 
frankly confeſs that he was fo, © 
She diſconcerts me,“ ſaid he, with 
a modeſt diſorder im his look and voice; 
4 do not know what to anſwer. What 
© infolt ſhe loads me with! Ab, father, 
t affiſt me to ſupport this new trial 
© This will be ſpread abroad! This 
© poor child will tell it eyyry wherez 
me Will not ſpire me Alas, child 
you would do me a great piece of in · 
Jjuſtſce butGodforgiyeyon!—Adieu, | 
© father: talk to her; + endeavour to 
© make her banjth all theſe unjuſt ideas, 
jf it rs poſſible, It is true, that I have 
© expreſſed a great deal of tendernefs for 
herz; but ſhe has miſtaken the nature 
Jof my affection: it is her . an 
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4 loved, and it is her ſoul that I 
Mw ſtill; and which, indeed, de- 
« ſerves to be loved. Yes, father, Miſs 
« has virtue; I have found in her a 
6 thouſand amiable qualities: and 1 
recommend her to you, ſince it is no 
longer proper that I ſhould concern 
« myſelf with her affairs.” ; 

After theſe words, heretired, bowing 
only to the monk; who returned his 
compliment with an air of uncertain- 
ty, as if he knew not how to behave. 
He waited vpon him to the door of the 
convent, and followed him with his 
eyes till he was out of fight: at laſt, he 
returned to me; and, with a great deal 
of affection in his looks, began— 
« Daughter," ſaid he, © you grieve me. 
© I am far from being ſatisfied with 
your behaviour; you have neither 
© prudence nor gratitpde; you are too 
© obſtinate to believe any thing but 
© what enters your fooliſh head: and 
« ſee now what it is all come to. Oh, 
the good man! What a loſs you will 
have of him | What is it that brought 
you here now? It-will be to no pur- 
© poſe to addreſs yourſelf to me any 
© morez it will be entirely in vain. 
What good do you think I can do 
© you ? I have already done all I am 
able. If you have not profited by 
© it, it is neither my fault, nor that 
good man's, who I found out for you. 
« He has treated you as if you were his 
* own child, for be has told me all; he 
© ſupplied you with cloaths, linen, mo- 

; he has furniſhed you with every 

* thing; he has aſſured me that he paid 
© for your board, and would have will- 
© ingly ſtill paid it; and eyen had a 
deùgn of ſettling you in the world; 
© but, becauſe he did not approve of 
© your ſeeing his nephew, who is a 
« oiddy, debauched voung coxcomb, 
© you imagine, out of ſpite, that this 
* pious and holy man loves, and is 
« jealous of you. Is not this very 
« ſtrange, very dreadful? He jealous ! 
„He loye you! God will prnith you, 
child, for the wicked thought. It 
© ſprung From the malice of your boy 
and God will puniſh you for it; I 
© tell you ſo!” $195 

I weeped while he ſpoke. * Hear me! 
© hear me!” replied I, ſobbing; © I en- 
treat you to hear me!” 
Well, what do you ſay?' returned 
be. What bufineſs have you with 
that young man? Why are you fo 
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© obſtinately bent upon ſeeing him # 
What a monſtrous conduct How- 
ever, I might paſs by this folly; but 
to carry your ill-humour and ran- 
cour ſo far as to be ungrateful and 
rude to a worthy gentleman, to whom 
you are under ſuch obligations! 
What do you think will become of 
you? What a misfortune js it to have 
ſuch a ſpirit as yours! Oh! indeed your 
behaviour vexes me. How genteelly 
are you drefled! Who would ima- 
gine you had no relations? And, if 
you had, and they were even rich 
could you he better accommodat 
than you are? Perhaps not fo well. 
And all this, it is likely, proceeds 
from him. O Heavens What can 
uu complain of ? He has ſpared no 
coſt 
© Oh, father, you are in the right!* 
interrupted I; * he has, indeed, ſpared 
no expence: but do not condemn me 
without hearing me. I hardly know 
his nephew; I ſaw him firſt by chance, 
and have never fince been in his com- 
pany: then, how is it poſſible L 
ſhould have entered into any engage- 
limaſkas 
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ments with him? Mr. De 
abuſed you; and has given you pre- 
tended reaſons, very different from the 
real ones, in order to prejudice you 
againſt me. You mentioned my 
cloaths: they are, indeed, too finez 
I was ſurprized to ſee them ſo; and ſa 
are you now, Come, father, came 
near; take notice of the fineneſs of 
this linen; I would not have had it 
ſo good; and was very unwilling ta 
accept of it on account of his beha- 
* viour before: I ſay, I even told him 
* I could not accept of it; but he made 
* a jeſt of my refuſal, and anſwered— 
* Go, look in vour glaſs, and ſee if 
&* this linen is too fine for that beauti- 
* ful face.” Was you in my place, 
* father, what would you have though 
© of this diſcourſe? Be fincere, a 
tell me, if Mr. De Climal is ſo de- 
vout, ſo pious, what buſineſs had he 
to take notice of my face? What wag 
it to him whether 12 beautiful 
ugly? Why did he, with a m 
air, call me his Dear Rogue in the 
coach; and add, that'T ſhould have 
a heart more ſenſible; and that he 
would leave me his to aſſiſt me i 
making it ſo? To what purpoſe coul 
* hefayall this? When a perſon ſpeaks 
of the heart to a girl, and of _— 
4 
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© her his own, can it be piety that 
©* teaches him to make uſe of ſuch ex- 
© prefſions ? Does he kiſs her 

A kifs, child! interrupted the re- 
ligious; a kiſs! you dreamed fo; 
that could never be! and you cannot 
ſay it. Who can believe you? Go, 
child! you are miſtaken! It was no 
ſuch thing! It is impoſſible! A kits! 
what a dream! Poor man! it was 
only a jolt of the coach, ſome ſudden 
motion, which toſſed his head againſt 
yours. This is all; to be ſure it was 
nothing elſe: and this, in your paſ- 
fion, you took for a kiſs ! When we 
hate a perſon, we always put the 
worſt conſtruftion upon every thing 
they do.“ 
© Ah, father! what reaſon could I 
have to hate him?“ anſwered I. ©I 
had not, at that time, ſeen his nephew, 
who, he ſays, is the cauſe of his an- 
per againſt me: I had not even ſeen 

im; and therefore could not, on his 

account, be prejudiced againſt his 
uncle. But ſuppoſing I was deceiv- 
ed with reſpe& to the kiſs, which you 
cannot beheve Mr. De Climal gave 
me, he would not by his conduct 
have confirmed my ſuſpicions; he 
would not have renewed them at Mrs. 
Du Tour's; he would neither have 
handled nor praiſed my hair in my 
chamber; where he was continually 
ſeizing my hand, putting it to his 
mouth, and making me ſuch com- 
»liments that I could not hear with- 
out bluſhing.” 
What l! what is this you tell me? 
© Softly, child; foftly!* returned he, 
with an air more ſurprized than incre- 
dulous. * Your hair that he handled; 
© that he praiſed! Mr. De Climal! 
s Him! I cannot believe it. What 
© could induce him to behave thus ? 
© Tt is true, he had much better not 
© have done ſo. Theſe are abſences of 
© mind that, I confeſs, do not look 
© yery decent; but, to be ſure, he had 
no meaning in them. It was a fooliſh, 
ingonſiderate action; but not a cri- 
minal one.'—* And my hand,” cried 
» * which he put to his mouth; was 
this, too, an abſence of mind!“ 

© Oh! your hand!” replied he; your 
4 hand; I do not know how to recon» 
t cile that. There are athouſand peo- 
© ple, you know, who takeevery body 
5 by the hand when they ſpeak to them: 
* and, perhaps, it is a cuſtom that be 
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has got. I am ſure I have been ſerved 
© ſoa hundred times. | 
« Mighty well, father!* returned I; 
© but, when you take a girl by the 
© hand, you do not kiſs it; you do not 
* commend it's beautyz you do not 
* kneel before her, and talk of love,” 
What! how Gare you tell me ſuch 
© a monſtrous fa!ſhood ? It is quite in. 
© ſufferable!* cried he. © Hold thy 
© tongue, thou little viper! It is falſe! 
© I cannot bear to hear you! It is the 
devil that has inſpired you with theſe 
* thoughts! Yes, it is the devil, to be 
ſure! Go! get out of my fght! I 
will hear no more! I do not believe 
a word of what you have told me; 
neither of the hair, your hand, nor 
his diſcourſe; it is all a forgery! 
Oh, thou dangerous little creature! 
She makes me tremble! How invi. 
dious the reflection ] to ſay, that Mr, 
De Clima, who leads a life of peni- 
tence and devotion, who 1s wholly 
2 up to acts of piety and charity, 
ould kneel beſore you, and talk of 
love — Lord! what will this world 
come to? 
This he ſaid, joining his hands, and 
lifting up his eyes, as if affrighted at 
my diſcourſe; and as if reſolved, too, 
to baniſh thoſe diſagreeable ideas, for 
fear he ſhould be tempted to examine 
them. NA na 
Indeed, father,” anſwered I, all 
in tears, and vexed at his prejudice, 
you treat me very ill. It is extremely 
« painful for me to find myſelf uſed 
thus, and loaded with freſh injuries, 
where I come to ſeek for conſolation 
and redreis. You are related to the 
perſon who brought me to Parie, and 
who had the care of my education; 
you have told me yourſelf that you 
eſteemed her much, and that her vir- 
tue has edified you; it was to you ſhe 
made her confeſſion at her death, at 
a time when it cannot be ſuppoſed ſhe 
would ſpeak againſt her conſcience; 
you know what ſhe ſaid of me; I am 
ſure you mult eaſily remember it, 
ſince it is not long ſince ſhe was takes 
from me; and I am not conſcious to 
myſelf that I have done any thing 
that can give cauſe for ſuch an ill opi- 
nion of me fince that time, as you 
have now entertained; on, the con- 
* trary,, my innocence and inexperi- 
* ence have excited your compaſſion, 
5 as well as the dreadful ſituation 25 
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© ſaw me inz and is it poſſible that you 
can imagine, that I am inſtantly be- 
come the moſt vile, deceitful, and 
« abandoned creature in the world? 
Vo ſeem ready to believe, that, in 
« the grief and extremity I am in, a 
man, with whom I have only been 
© one hour, and that by mere chance, 
and whom I ſhall never ſee more, has 
« rendered me ſo fond and paſſionate, 
« that I have loſt all ſenſe of goodneſs, 
« all conſcience; and that I have, at 
once, the courage and ſpirit to invent 
« things which ought to make, me 
« tremble; to forge the moſt frightful 
« falfities; and all this, too, againſt a 
« virtuous and worthy man, who would 
« affiſt me to live, who was able to do 
me ſo much good, and whoſe friend- 
« ſhip it was my intereſt to preſerve; 
« but it is he, it is he who is the liber- 
« tine; who, ſeeming devout and cha- 
« ritable, gives me liberally in publick, 
« in hopes of bribing my virtue, and 
rendering me in ſecret a ſharer of his 
« guilt and infamy.” 

* O Heaven! how tranſported does 
© ſhe appear! But what is this ſhe 
« tells me? Who ever heard the like?“ 
cried he, holding down his head, but 
without interrupting me, while I went 


n. 

Ves, father, this is his deſign; 
© this the reaſon why he dreſſed me in 
'© ſuch a manner: and if I would have 
* conſented to leave the place I was in, 
© and ſuffer myſelf to be carried to a 
© houſe — furniſhed, where 
4 I ſhould board with one of his ac- 


« quaintance, who is, he ſays, a ſoli- 


« citor,' and who he was to inform that 
] was a relation of his juſt come out 
of the country, he. would have been 
« ſatisfied. This is his charity! this 
© his virtue! 

© How?!” cried the monk, interrupt- 
ing me; a ſolicitor, ſay you? Is he 
married?“ 

Ves, father, anſwered I, he is 
married. I was to live with this ſoli- 
© citory attended by maſters who were 
© to teach me to dance, ſing, and play 
© upon the ſpinnet; while all the fa- 


© mily were to ſhew me ſuch reſpect, 


© that I ſhould appear as their miſtreſs. 
His wife was to take me away to- 
© morrow, and carry me to her houſe; 
here, if I was willing to go, he 
- © would immediately preſent me with 


* a bond to pay me five-or fix hundred 


livres annually, till ſomething better 
could be provided for me. If I had 
not ſhewn that I abhorred his pro- 
poſals, he would not have reproached 
me, as he has done, with the louis 
d'ors he has given me, which 1 will 
return; nor with the cloaths, which 1 
am aſhamed to wear, and of which 
I will make no advantage; God for- 
bid I ſhould! He did not tell you, I 
ſuppoſe, that I threatened to ac- 
quaint you with his deſigns; or that 
told him you were deceived in him. 
and thought him as pious as he ſeem- 
ed to be: to which he had the front 
to anſwer, that you would look upon 
it as nothing, as a mere trifle which 
may happen to every body, and per- 
haps to you; and that you could not 
ſecure yourſelf againſt love, becauſe 
every good man is liable to this paſ- 
ſion, and moſt in danger of being 
captivated by it. Do you think, fa. 
ther, it is probable I could invent all 
this?“ . 
* Good Saviour!* cried he, quite a- 
mazed; what a ſtrange recital! what 
* ought I to think of it? You ſtagger 
* me, child! This ſolicitor puzzles 
and perplexes me; and ſeems to con- 
firm all you have ſaid.— I cannot de- 
ny it, for I know him; I have ſeen 
them together, ſaid he, as if apart; 
and this poor child could never have 
found out that Mr. De Climal em- 

1 him, and that he is married. 
It is an ill- looking fellow, is not he?“ 
added he, turning to me again. 

© I cannot tell, father, returned IT: 
Mr. De Climal only mentioned him 
© to me; for I have neither ſeen him 
© nor his wife.'—* $o much the bet- 
ter, ' returned he; ſo much the bet- 
© ter. Aye, aye, you was to go to 
live with them; I underftand you. 
The huſband is a man I never could 
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like. But, child, how ſtrange is 


« your ſtory? If it is true, who can we 
« truſt?* ; an 
« If it is true, father!“ cried I. 
What inducement could I have to 
«* lye? Is it on his nephew's account 
* you ſuſpect my veracity ? Oh, thatT 
« was but ſhut up in a convent, never 


to ſee him more! 


* Say you fo, child? That is well 
© ſaid; nobody can ſpeak better. If 
you have any 10 5 left, father; 


added I, aſk the linen-draper, where 


Mr. De Climal had me, what 
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© ſhethinks of him; whether ſhe does 
not look upon him as a cheat and a 
1 Aſk his nephew, if he 
did not ſurprize him on his knee be- 
fore me, holding my hand and kiſſing 
it, which I could not ſnatch from 
him. This ſo offended the young 
gentleman, that he looked upon me 
as loſt and ruined: and, in ſhort, 
father, conſider the confuſion Mr, 
De Climal was in when I entered. 
Did not you take notice of his 
looks? 

Ves, yes, faid he; © he bluſhed: 
you are inthe right. I did not know 
what to think of it. But, can it be 
poſſible > I cannot get this ſolicitor 


cle; and his confuſion, too, I like no 
more than that: the contract is ano- 
ther dark ſtory. He was in great 
haſte, ſure! What occaſion was there 
for the rich furniture; and ſo many 
maſters? Who would he have you 
dance with? A pleaſant kind of cha- 
rity, truly! I ſuppoſe it was to fit 
ou for the maſquerade. But is it 
Me. De Climal that has done all 
this ?—Lord, bow much we need thy 
aſſiſtance! Alas! how depraved is 
human nature! The mind, and all the 
noble powers of the ſoul, are too 
oſten ſlaves to the paſſions, and re- 
bels to reaſon. How miſerable is 
mankind, when this is the caſe! Mi- 
ſerable, indeed! 
* But, child, think no more of it; I 
believe you do not deceive me; no, 
ou are not capable of ſo much falſe- 
hood: but ſay no more; be diſcreet; 
charity demands you ſhould be fo. 
Do you mind? Never mention this 
ſtrange adventure to any body: take 
care that you do not pleaſe the world, 
repeating this ſcandalous affair. 
hey will triumph; and, from his 
wickedneſs, take occaſion to ridicule 
the true ſervants of God, Endea- 
vour even to think that youreyes and 
-ears have been deceived: this is a 
diſpoſition of mind, that will be very 
agreeable ro God, and which will 
draw down his bleſſing upon you. 
Come, child, do not afflict yourſelf; 
© take courage,” cried he, obſerving 
my tears, which began to flow faſter, 
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becauſe he ſeemed to ſympathize with 
me. Continue to be wiſe and good; 
and Providence will take care of you. 


© Fare you well I haue fume bufaneſs, 


out of my head. It is a terrible arti- 


and muſt leave you: but give me 2 
direction to that tradeſwoman's where 
© you hve.” 

Alas, father!” anſwered J, after 
having given it to him, this day is the 
© lat I am to be with her: he pays no 
longer for my board; and I am obliged 
to leave my lodging to-morrow; for 
© ſhe expects I ſhould do ſo. If you 
© abandon me, I ſhall have no where to 
* fly to: you, father, are my only 
© friend; you my only reſource.” 
Me, my dear childl. Alas! how TI 
pity thee! I am poor, and can do 
thee no ſervice; but God can do every 
thing for thee: do nat be diſcou- 
raged; we ſhall ſee, chil.+, we ſhall 
ſee, what is to be done for you; I 
will think of it. God, that knows 
how ſenſible I am of your affliction, 
perhaps will inſpire me; for it all 

depends on him. I ſhall pray to him 
for directions; do you do 4 too: 
tell him, that in his goodneſs alone 
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opes are in his mercy. I will be 
with you by nine in the morning, 
without fail; but be fure you donot 
6 7 out before that time: it grows 
© Jate, and I have buſineſs to do. A- 
* dieu! Compole yourſelf; you are a 
© good way from home, and it is time 
* to be going, Heaven preſerve you 
Fare you well till to-morrow !” 

We parted, without my being able 
to utter a ſingle word; and I went away 
at leaſt as uneaſy as I was when I came 
to him. The pious conſolations he 
had given me rendered my condition 
even more frightful than it had ever 
appeared to me before. I was not de- 
vout enough to reliſh them; and is it 
not ſtrange that a young mind ſhould 
believe that. all hope is loſt, and her 
condition deſperate, when the is told 
that God alone can relieve her? It is a 
grave and ſerious: idea, that diſturbs 
and alarms her confidence in all human 
aſſiſtance; for our minds are generally 
too much attached to the objects of our 
ſenſes to dare to riſe above them: this 
makes us too often fly from ourſelves, 
and dread the dull moments of ſerious 
thoughts and pious contemplation, —O 
Religion, how much do we wrong th 
native amiableneſs! How do we deſpi 
the glorious privilege of being reaſon- 
able and immortal! Nor is it range, 
ſince religion, the-honour, the happt- 
neſs of all intelligent 9 
. ever 


yu put your truſt, and that all your 
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brery where repreſented to the young 
and fprightly, as an enemy to all their 
Joys; as inconſiſtent with gaiety and 
deligtit: and thus, our fancies 59 
cloathed her ia all the dreary pomp 
horror, we ſhun” and fly from the tma- 
gined ſpectre. ds wad 
As I was returning home, ip a pro- 
found conſternation, affrighted at the 
proſpect that lay before me, and. op- 
fed with the weight of my ſorrow, 
2 stopped by a tumult in the ſtreet, 
at the door of a conyent: the, chugch 
was open; and, half perſuade by a 
ſentiment of religion, which then en- 
tered my mind, and half indured to 
it by the defire of giving a looſe to my 
grief, and venting my ſighs without 
reſtraint, as well as to hide my tears, 
which drew upon me the attention of 
many obſervers, I entered the church, 
which 1 found empty, and threw my- 
felf on my knees at a_confeſſtonal. 
There I abandoned myſelf to my af- 
fliction, and ſmothered neither my 
fighs nor my groans. I famented m 
miſery in the natural language of an 
— heart; and, as I did not ex- 
ect to be heard, I cried on Why 
am I brought into the wofld? Miſe. 
© rable that f am! What can Tdo here? 
© My God, thou haſt placed me in this 
© ſituation; thou knoweft my milery ; 
thou knoweſt, my diſtreſs ; do thou, 
© then, relieve me. O thou common 
© Father, thou com aſſionate Parent of 
c univerkal naturel be a fathef to me, a 
poor miſerable orphan! the moſt for- 
© lorn, the moſt wretched of all thy 
© creatures; teach me to confige ig thy 


© goodneſs; and relieve me from all 
© my diftre(s!'. , + » + 514.00 
T was in rhe midſt of my extlama- 
tions, at leaſt T believe ſo, When a lady 
came in unperceived, whom I did not 
take notice of till the retired. ; 
found afterwards, that ſhe was juſt 
arrived otit of the country, and had 


given orflers that her coach ſhould wait 
at the gate of the convent, where foihe | 


of her friends had deſired her to deli- 


ver a letter to the prioreſs; and that, 


while a ſervant was 


her, ſhe 
ing, ay 1814; the door open, | 
He Eee cad, hk wo 
_ moving complaints reac er ears ; 
. He heatd; 2 
fl 
ry 


"pet wht 


e with it to 


4 inte the church, find- 


„ All I. ſaid; and 
fl exprefſive.of the 
while my Ut $ 


were ſo ſwallowed up with my calami- 
ties, that Leven forgot where I wats. 
My «fii ion, which appeared to her 


the moſt extreme, Tenfibly toucheſ bet; 


my youth, my ſhape, and, pertiaps, 

16d, my dreſs, contributed to idtereR 

her in my grief. | : 
On theſe bccafiogjs, the eye recom - 


mends us to the heart; if You Are un- 


happy, and make but à thtan appear- 
a. the moſt generous minds ery 

too to "overlook yon; or, it beft, 
will intereſt themfelves but coolly in 
your affairs: you will want thatittrac- 
tion which flatters their Vanity; and 
nothing can aſſiſt you ſo much in ren 
dering them generous towards you; 
nothing makes them reliſh the honour 
and pleafure of being fo, as the ſeeing 
inge an air of diſtinktion. 

* This lady examined me with atten- 
tion; and would even Wave fhid to 


ſer wie turn my head, if ſhe had nt 


been told That the priorefs waltetl for 


her in the parſour. 


At the noiſe ue made ih retitirig, I 


came to myfelr; and, bs 1 heard ſome- 


body's Reps, T wah willing to ſee who 
it was: the expetted it, and our eyes 


inſtantly met. 


I could not ſee her without bluming, 
at being ſurprixed in my lamentations 
buf, in ſpite of all my confullon, 
obſerved ſhe was plenſed with my Tooks, 
and that my affliction touched her: 


this appeared viſible in her counte- 


nance; and, in return, mine (if i 
told her my thou * expreſſed a ſenic 
of gratitude, at leaſt, equal to my u- 
midity; for ſouls are capable 'of this 


kind of intercourſe. 


I remained here about half a quarter 
of an hour longer; both to dry vþ my 
tears, and to revolve in in Hd what 
I ſhould do the next day, if the monk 
did not ſucceed in his defigns:, * How 
much do I envy the lot of thoſe $irls 
in this botiveor!” aid I; * bw happy 
© are they!” ; 

I was taken vp with this thought, 


--when the maid, who looked after the 


doors of . came and told 
me, very civiſſy, that ſne was going to 
ſhut up the church. I ſhall go . 


© Tently," retutted I, not daring to 


1 er any more than a fide look, for 
ear ſhe ſhould take nbtice that I had 


been, weepingz but 1 forgot to take 


Cate of the tone in which I anſwered 
Her, pl rb 


ts it was betrayed me, "She 


K thought 
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© ſhe thinks of him; whether ſhe does 


not look upon him as a cheat and a 
„er Aſk his nephew, if he 
did not ſurprize him on his knee be- 
fore me, holding my hand and kiſſing 
it, which I could not ſnatch from 
him. This fo offended the young 
gentieman, that he lovked upon me 
as loſt and ruined: and, in ſhort, 
father, conſider the confuſion Mr, 
De Climal was in when I entered. 
Did not you take notice of his 
looks? 
« Yes, yes, ſaid he; © he bluſhed: 
you are in the right. I did not know 
what to think of it. But, can it be 
poſſible? I cannot get this ſolicitor 
out of my head, It is a terrible arti- 
cle; and his confuſion, too, I like no 
more than that: the contract is ano- 
ther dark ſtory. He was in great 
haſte, ſure! What occaſion was there 
for the rich furniture; and ſo many 
maſters? Who would he have you 
dance with? A pleaſant kind of cha- 
rity, truly! I ſuppoſe it was to fit 
ou for the maſquerade. But is it 
Me. De Climal that has done all 
this? Lord, bow much we need thy 
aſſiſtance! Alas! how depraved is 
human nature! The mind, and all the 
noble powers of the ſoul, are too 
often ſlaves to the paſſions, and re- 
bels to reaſon. How miſerable is 
mankind, when this is the caſe! Mi- 
ſerable, indeed! 
* But, child, think no more of it; I 
believe you do not deceive me; no, 
ou are not capable of ſo much falſe- 
— but ſay no more; be diſicreet; 
charity demands you ſhould be fo. 
Do you mind? Never mention this 
ſtrange adventure to any body: take 
care that you do not pleaſe the world, 
by repeating this ſcandalous affair, 
They will triumph; and, from his 
wickedneſs, take occaſion to ridicule 
the true ſervants of God, Endea- 
vour even to think that your eyes and 
ears have been deceived: this is a 
diſpoſition of mind, that will be very 
agreeable to God, and which will 
draw down his bleſſing upon you. 
Come, child, do not afflict yourſelf; 
© take courage,” cried he, obſerving 
my tears, which began to flow faſter, 
becauſe he ſeemed to ſympathize with 
me. * Continue to be wiſe and good; 
« and Providence will take care of you. 


Fare you well! I have ome bulineſs, 
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© and muſt leave you : but give me 2 


direction to that tradeſwoman's here 


vyou live. 

Alas, father!“ anſwered J, after 
havirfg given it to him, © this day is the 
lat I am to be with her: he pays no 
longer for my board; and I am obliged 
to leave my lodging to-morrow; for 
ſhe expects I ſhould do fo, If you 
abandon me, I ſhall have no where to 
fly to: you, father, are my only 
friend; you my only relource,” 
Me, my dear child! Alas! how I 
pity thee! I am poor, and can do 
thee no ſervice; but God can do every 
thing for thee: do not be diſcou- 
raged; we ſhall ſee, chil +, we (hall 
ſee, what is to be done for you; I 
will think of it. God, that knows 
how ſenſible I am of your affliction, 
perhaps will inſpire me; for it all 
depends on him. I ſhall pray to him 
for directions; do you do fo, too: 
tell him, that in his goodneſs alone 
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hopes are in his mercy. I will be 
with you by nine in the morning, 
without fail; but be fure you donot 
go out before that time: it grows 
late, and I have buſineſs to do, A- 
dieu! Compole yourſelf; you are a 
good way from home, and it is time 
to be going. Heaven preſerve you 
Fare you well till to- morrow !” 

We parted, without my being able 
to utter a ſingle word; and I went away 
at leaſt as uneaſy as I was when I came 
to him. The pious conſolations he 
had given me rendered my condition 
even more frightful than it had ever 
appeared to me before. I was not de- 
vout enough to reliſh them; and is it 
not ſtrange that a young mind thould 
believe that all hope is loſt, and her 
condition deſperate, when ſhe is told 
that God alone can relieve her? It is a 
grave and ſerious idea, that diſturbs 
and alarms her confidence in all human 
aſſiſtance; for our minds are generally 
too much attached to the objects of our 
ſenſes to dare to riſe above them: this 
makes us too often fly from ourſelves, 
and dread the dull moments of ſerious 
thoughts and pious contemplation, —O 
Religion, how much do we wrong th 
native amiableneſs! How do we deſpi 
the glorious privilege of being reaſon- 
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able and immortal! Nor is it ſtrange, 
ſince religion, the honour, the happt- 


neſs of all intelligent minds, is almoſt 
| every 


you put your truſt, and that all your. 
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every where repreſented to the eros 
and ſprightly, as an enemy to all their 
joys; as inconſiſtent with gaiety and 
deligkt : and thus, our fancies 4 
cloathed her in all the dreary pomp o 
horror, we ſhun and fly from the ima- 
gined ſpectre. oe 
As I was returning home, in a pro- 
found conſternation, affrighted at the 
proſpe& that lay before me, and op- 
reſſed with the weight of my ſorrow, 
| was ſtopped by a tumult in the ſtreet, 
at the door of a convent: the church 
was open; and, half perſuaded by a 
ſentiment of religion, which then en- 
tered my mind, and half induced to 
it by the defire of giving a looſe to my 
grief, and venting my ſighs without 
reſtraint, as well as to hide my tears, 
which drew wpon me the attention of 
many obſervers, I entered the church, 
which 1 found empty, and threw my- 
ſelf on my knees at a confeſſional. 
There I abandoned myſelf to my af- 
fliction, and ſmothered neither my 
ſighs nor my groans. I lamented my 
miſery in the natural lang 1 an 
oppreſſed heart; and, as I did not ex- 
pect to be heard, I cried out. Why 
* am I brought into the world? Miſe- 
rable that I am! What can I do here? 
© My God, thou haſt placed me in this 
© ſituation; thou knoweſt my miſery; 
thou knoweſt my diſtreſs; do thou, 
© then, relieve me. O thou common 
© Father, thou compaſſionate Parent of 
© univerſal nature! be a fathef to me, a 
poor miſerable orphan! the moſt for- 
E — the moſt wretched of all thy 
© creatures; teach me to confide in thy 
© goodneſs; and relieve me from all 
© my diſtreſs!“ + 
I was in the midſt of my exclama- 
tions, at leaſt I believe ſo, when a lady 
came in unperceived, whom I did not 
take notice of till ſhe retired. 
found afterwards, that ſhe was juſt 
arrived out of the country,” and had 
given orflers that her coach ſhould wait 


at the gate of the convent, where ſome 


of her friends had defired her to deli- 
ver a letter to the prioreſs; and that, 
while a ſervant was e with it to 
her, the ſtepped into the church, find- 
by as I did, the door open. 
he wits fearce entered, when my 
moving complaints reached het ears ; 
me heard; perhaps, all 1 ſaid; and 
"Mw ine i à poſture expreſſive of the 
„ Leepeſt deſpafr; while my thoogits 
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were ſo ſwallowed up with my calami- 
ties, that Teven forgot where I was. 
My affiition, which appeared to her 
the moſt W rn y touched hers 
my youth, my ſhape, aud, perhaps, 
od, my dreſs, contributed ER 
her in my grief. | 
On theſe occaſions, the eye recom - 
mends us to the heart; if you are un- 
happy, and make but a mean appear- 
ance, the moſt 1 minds %1H 
too apt to overſobdk you; or, at beſt, 
will intereſt themfelves but coolly in 
your affairs: you will want that attrac- 
tion which flatters their vanity; and 
nothing can aſſiſt you ſo much in ren- 
dering them generous towards you; 
nothing makes them reliſh the honour 
and pleafure of being ſo, as the ſeeing 
in you an air of diftintion. = 
This lady examined me with atten- 
tion; and would even Wave ſtaid to 


fee me turn my head, if ſhe had not 


been told that the prioreſs waited for 
her in the patJoor. 

At the noiſe ſne made in retixing, I 
came to myſelf; and, as T heard ſome- 
body's ſteps, I wat willing to ſee who 
it was: ſhe expetted it, and our eyes 
inſtantly met. | 

I could not ſee her without bluſhing, 
at being ſurprized in my lamentations 
but, in ſpite of all my confuſion, I 
obſerved ſhe was pleaſed with my looks, 
and that my affliction touched her: 
this appeared viſible in her counte- 
nance; and, in return, mine (if i 
told her my thou * expreſſed a ſenic 
of gratitude, at leaſt, equal to my u- 
midity; for ſouls are capable of this 
kind of intercourſe, | | 

I remained here about half a quarter 
of an hour longer; both to dry vp my 
tears, and to revolve in my mind what 
I ſhould do the next day, if the monk 
did not ſuceeed in his deſigns: * How 
much do I envy the lot of thoſe girls 
in this convent!” ſaid I; © how happy 
© are they!” 

I was taken vp with this thought, 
when the maid, who looked after the 
doors of the convent, came and told 
me, very civilly, that ſhe was going ro 
ſhut up the church. I ſhall go pre- 
«* Tently,” returned I, not daring to 
give her any more than a fide look, for 

ear ſhe ſhould take notice that I had 
been weeping; but 1 forgot to take 
cate of the tone in which I anſwered 


* her, and this it . betrayed me. She 


thought 


'« Alas, dear Miſs! w 
Pray, whatdiſturbs you? Have you 


ſex, N n, 
we ate told that we have been weeping; 


— 


72 


thought it ſo moving, and, beſides, ob- 
ſerved me fo young, genteel, and 
agreeable, (28 ſhe told me afterwards) 
that ſhe could not * ſaying to me— 

at is the matter? 


© loſt any thing of value? Perhaps you 
© want to ſpeak with ſome of our la- 


dies. Pray, Miſs, which of them 


« would you ſee!“ 3 
I made no anſwer to theſe queſtions; 
but m . again to flow. Our 
dam, are very apt to cry when 


and this is a 3 that we cannot 


eaſily ſhake o 


But, Miſs, pray tell me what is 
« the matter? I beg of you,“ continued 
ſhe, * tell me freely.” Shall I go and 
© tell any of our religious, that you 
« deſire to ſpeak to them?“ Here I 
could not help reflecting on what ſhe 
ſaid, It is God, perhaps, who ſends 


her to inſpire me with that thought,” 
er 


© you p 


faid I to myſelf, quite moved wit 
tender importunity.  * Yes, Madam, 
© I ſhould be very glad to ſpeak with 
© the priorefs, if ſhe be at leiſure. 
Very well, Miſs, returned the; if 
eaſe to follow me, T will con- 


© du you to her parlour, and ſhe will 


© wait upon you in a minute. Come.” 
I followed her up a few ſtairs, when 
ſhe opened a door; and the firſt ohjet 
which preſented itſelf was the lady I 
have mentioned; whom Ihad never ſeen, 
but when ſhe went out of the church, 
and who then looked upon me in a 
manner extremely obliging. 
She appeared even charmed at ſeeing 
me again; and roſe up, with a friendly 


air, to make room for me. 


are no ſuch faces to be met wit 


She was with the prioreſs of the con- 


vent; and I have already told you the 


cauſe of her viſit. * Madam;* faid the 


ou.“ 
The prioreſs was a ſhort 


2 but 
lump, fair, and double - chinned; and 


er complexion freſh and healthy: there 


in the 
world; for the good plight of ſuch a 


body does nat at all reſemble that of 


* 


others. It is a conſtitution formed b 
caſe, and more methodically, wit 
more.art, more ceremony, and a more 
refined ſelf-love than ours. It is com- 
monly either the conſtitution, the quan- 


tity of food, or a life of inactivity, 


| Kat gives us this fate of body; but ſaid I to myſelf; * I mall 


ſervant, this lady deſires to ſpeak with 
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hers was obtained by the devout care 
which ſhe exerted inceſſantly, in con- 
ſulting the eaſe and welfare of her dear 
perſon; Which was a proof that, not- 
withſtanding her having renounced the 

leaſures of life, to think on a better, 
er heart was not only ſtill fixed on this, 
but that ſhe ihdulged a ſoft, indolent, 
and voluptuous habit; and not only en. 
joyed her health, but took as much 

"pains to procure herſelf as many nice 
ſuperfluities, as if ſhe was always on 
the recovery of it. Thus this plight 
of body, nurſed up in the convent, has 

'a different appearance from ours, 
which comparatively looks profane; 
for jt not only renders the face fat and 
plump, but gives it a ſolemn air of 

avity;z and communicates to the 
| fooks not chearfulneſs and gaiety, but 
tranquillity and content. 

Alt the firſt view, Madam, you per- 
ceive in theſe perſons an outfide cour- 
teous and affable, though they are in- 
wardly cold and unconcerned: it is 

the mien, not the ſoul, that is affected 

and ſeems to grow tender; for x 
are like- fine images, which, thou 


they appear ſenfible, and expreſs the 
paſſions with a ſtriking beauty, yet 
ave neither ſentiment nor neſs, 
But I will 3 perhaps I may 
attempt to finiſh her picture another 
time. 1 
* Your ſervant, Miſs,“ faid the pri- 
oreſs, faluting me: may I know to 
« whom I have the honour to ſpeak?” 
The honour is mine, Madam, ' an- 
ſwered I, covered with ſhame; * and 
© if T had even told you who I am, I 

_ © ſhould not be at all the better known 
© to you.” 4 
2 tf I am not deceived, you are the 

© perſon I juſt ſaw in the church,” ſaid 
the other lady, with a tender ſmile; 
* and I think, too, I ſaw you weep; 
© which ſenſibly affected me. I am 
© extremely obliged to you, Madam, 
for your concern, returned I, in 2 
low and timorous voice, and then was 
filent, . I was at a loſs how to begin; 
for the reception I'met with from the 
| prioreſe, though extremely civil, had 
_ difcquraged me. I immediately loſt 
all my hopes without knowing why. 
The firſt fight of the*prioreſs ſtruck 
me; and made me at once * 2 that 
her omen was all ſüperficia f. She 


© will condole, but 


not ſyccour me, 
have no a- 
« ſflncy 
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© ſiſtance from her. Alas! I have no- 
© thing to hope for!” 

Meanwhile, the ladies were ſtanding, 
which made me bluſh, becagfe my * wager. that ſhe is an only child; and 
dreſs deceived them, and I was tly that they would marry her againſt 
below ſo much ceremony. Do you * her conſent, —But tell me, my dear 
« defire to ſpeak with me alone?” faid * life; is it now that you would enter? 
the prioreſs to me. As you pleaſe,” * We ſhould, however, let your rela- 
anſwered I; but I ſhould be very © tions know of ir. Do not you 
« ſorry to diſturb the lady, or give ou think ſo too? But to whom muſt 
t the leaſt trouble: I will wait upon * we fend?” Bog te 
« you another time. er * Alas, mother!” returned I, I 

his I ſaid, with an intention to can direct you to nobody,” My 
 efcape from the embarraſſment into confuſion and my ſighs made me ſto 

which I had thrown myſelf, and to here. Well,” ſaid he, what mu 
come no more. © we do, then?“ No; I can dire& 

© No, Miſs; no:* ſaid the lady to you to no * continued I: © you 
me, taking me by the hand, to make are quite miſtaken, ,mother; I have 
me come forward. U beg you would * not even the comfort of having an 
6 ſtay; my viſit is over, and I am go- relation; at leaſt, if I have any, 
© ing: fo I ſhall leave you entirely at have never known them.” 
© liberty, I have taken notice that Sweet Jeſu!*' replied ſhe, with 
c 2 are very uneaſy; and you there - ſomething of a colder air, and leſs af - 
fore deſerve every body's concern: feftian; * that is very dreadful, Miſs ! 
and if I ſhould turn you away in this No relations | How can that be? 
« diſpoſition, I ſhould never forgive Who, then, takes care of you? It is 
* myſelf.” © likely, then, you have no fortune. 

Ves, Madam,” ſaid I, touched with * What is become of your father and 
her diſcourſe, and all in tears, it is mother? eee 
© true, I am very uneaſy; I am ex- [as but two years old,” ſaid I, 
© tremely ſo: nobody has ſuch cauſe _ ©. when they were nated by rob- 
for it as I; nobody has ſo much rea- bers, who ſtopped a Rtage-coach in 
© ſon to complain, nor ſo worthy of which I was with them: their do- 
© compaſſion. You, Madam, ſhew a * meſticks ſhared the ſame unha 
© heart ſo noble, that I will make no fate, and only I was left alive.” L 
© difficulty of ſpeaking before er. « was carried to the vicar of a neigh- 
© you need not retire, for you will not * bouring village; and, by him and his - 
© at all diſturb me; on the contrary, it * fitter, a lady of the moſt unſpotted 
© is happy for me that you are here; virtue, was educated with the great- 
5 becauſe you will help me to obtain of * eft tenderneſs. But, unhappily for 
this lady what I am, come to beg for me, after having brought me to Pa- 
© on my knees;* here I caſt myſelf at * ris, ſhe died, at a time when her bro- 
her feet: and that is, that ſhe would ther was loaded with the heavieſt 
© be pleaſed to receive me into hey © misfortunes: her death plunged me 
© houſe,” | 2465 © into the deepeſt diſtreſs; I had no 

* Oh, my charming dear! how you * perſon who loved me upon earth, 
move me!” cried the prioreſs, ſtretch- © theſe two dear perſons excepted; and 

ing out her arms, as if to receive me, all the proſpect that lay before me 
ile the lady affeRionately raiſed me © was, to ſubſiſt upon the charity of 
up- How happy am I, that you * others; a diſmal ſituation, indeed! 
© ſhould make choice of my houſe! But it was the loſs of this dear lady, 
© Indeed, as Toon as I ſaw you, I fore- the loſs of her tender friendſhip, that 
© ſaw that you were to live with us: * moſt nearly afflicted me not to men- 
your modeſty ſtruck me. Is not this tion the value and ſincere reſpe&t I 
«G8 8 ſon}'* I thought © owed her brother, whom, perhaps, I 
© within. myſelf; for it is certain your . © ſhall never ſee more. I regretted 
©: vocation is wrote on your counte- © their loſs, not the ſupport I received 
_ © nance.—-[s it not true, Madam? Is from them; and I would gladly have 
©. it not as I ſay? How charming ſhe * r my life to have ſaved hers. 
ei What au air of wiſdom! - O *« She died in * where we lodged: 
5 12 N 8 oy 6 I way 


my child! how am I tranſported! 
How you fill me with joy! Come, 
my angel, come.——I would lay 


. 
\ 
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6. put me, ſome days fince, into the. 
4 


I there, before. he diſcoyered his wick - 
© ed dehgns; when, to ſeduce me from 
the paths of virtue, be, uſed. all his 
© art, and, at laſt; promiſed to make 
„ me a handſome ſettlement, and to. 
. ©, provide for. me with the greateſt mag-, 
© nificence: but I had learned to chuſe 
© the keeneſt ſufferings, rather than to 
« deprive. myſelf of the ſecret witneſs 
© of an approving, conſcience. I would, 
© have welcomed poverty; want, and 
even ſlavery, with: all it's train of 
1 miſeries, ſiuce, even then, I ſhould: 
© have poſſeſſed a mind. free from the. 
« reſtraints of vice and the ſting of in- 
« famy. I was hocked at his beha- 
<, viour, and aſtonzſhed. at his hypo- 
© criſy and deceit: I endeavoured to. 
make him aſhamed, of. himſelf. «4.0 
a Sf F., fajd I, e have you np fenſe of 
* 299 What abominahle thoughts 
« do you entertain!“ But I ſpoke in, 
vainz. my reſolution. to continue vir- 
tuous was ſo far from bringing him 
to himſelf, and making him repent, 
that it enraged him againſt me, and. 
made him treat me as an pngrateful: 
wretch : he threatened to pyniſh,me, 
if, I diſcovered, him; he reproached 
me with the money he had given me; 
with my linen, aud the gown I have. 
„an. I mall ſend him back the whole: 


© as ſoon as I return to Mrs, Du diff 


© Tous, who has given me leaye to 


« ſtay till to-morrow: 1 ſhall not know . 


« where. to apply for relief, if, Father 
„St. Vincent, from whom I am juſt, 
«. come, and Who innocently recom- 
© mended me to this vile man, does 
© not find a retreat for me tomorrow, 
© as he has promiſed to endeavour to. 
« do. As I came frem bim, and was 
paſſing by, Iſtepped into your church 
to dry up my tears, which I could 
not conceal from thoſe that paſſed by 
me: then, Madam, God inipired me 
with the thought of caſting myſelf at 
« your feet, and imploring your aid,“ 

Here I concluded my A or. 


VB 14 1a Ka „ 


: 


© ſet about iti. We ſee. and know no- 
© bady here, except this gentlewoman, 


and ſpme other, ladies, who are ſome- 


times ſo kind as to pay us a visit: but 
. vye are very, often whole weeks with- 
out being honqured with any com- 
© pany atall: beſides, aux houſe is not 
* rich z we are maintained by our 
* boamders, whoſe number are greatly 
© Jiquniſhed of late; we are in debt- 
too, and ſo ill provided for, that had, 
* He day, the mortification to ne- 
* fule a very promiling young lady, 
*. whe, deſired. to be a, lay: fiſter, be- 
*.cau{ewe can receive no more; though: 
< we,want them much, on account of 
© the; e©xpenges., Thus, on all ſides, you 
© ſee. aur inability, which: martifies me- 
* extremely; far you affligt me, my 
poor. girl, (my poor; girl! what a 

erence of ſtile l before it was  My- 
charming dear!') — © — 016 har # 
* flift.me,! But why do not, you, apply 
* to the; miniſter of your, pariſh ? Our? 
* ſaciety,cap only aſſiſt yaw, With our 
*. prayers; it is not in a, condition. to- 
* receiye,you; and all that Las do for 
vou is, to yecommend./ you te the. 
* charity, of. the yourgdladigs,' I, will 
make. à collection for you, and remit- 


: © it to. you to- morraw. .. A collection 


for an angel, what a charming pro- 

poſal! » Obs 1112 A 1.401. : 

No, mother, no? returned I, with 

a, ſharp and reſolute tone ¶Lhave not 

4 vet ſpent the remainder of the little 

5-ſum that was left me N oor: 
ri 


end; 


a V ot. a. lt 
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friend; and I did not come with a 
« defi beg alms. I believe that, 
© tho ke have a ſpirit cannot ſtoop 
© (o low; till it is neceſſary: to do. it to 
© ſupport-life; and I am not yet re- 
© duced to that extremity; however, I 
© thank you. - __ | 
© Nor can I ſuffer ane with ſuch 
© ſentiments. to be ever reduced to it, 
ſaid the lady, Who had hitherto kept 
ſilence. Take courage, Miſs; you 
« may ſtill make pretenſions to one 
friend in the world: I will comfort 
« you for the loſs of her you ſtill re- 
gret; and it ſhall not-be:my fault if 
© I am-not as dear to you as. ever ſhe 
© has been. Mother, added ſhe, ad- 
dreſſing herſelf to che prioreſs, I will 
pay the young lady's board; you may 
© admit her: mean while, as the is ab- 
© ſolutely unknown to you, and as it 
4 is juſt. that you. ſhould be ſatisfied 
© who. it is you. receiye, in order to re - 
© move all ſcruple from you, and to 
prevent my friendſhi for her bein 
© made a ſubje& of ridicule, we need 
only ſend your ſervant to Mrs. Du 
Jour, the linen - draper; and her tefti« 
« mony in Miſs;s. favour, will juſtify 
© both your conduct and mine. | 
I immediately found, by this diſ- 
courſe, that ſhe herſelf would be very 
lad to know a hittle more of the ob- 
je&. of her friendſhip, and to be ſatis- 
hed, who. it was ſhe obliged :1 but, pray, 
obſerve the genexous courſe. ſhe, took to 
learn it; with what reſpect, care, and 
addreſs, ſhe concealed from me the 
little uncertainty he might reaſonably: 
he in as to the truth of what I had told: 


her. £148 . 961 ; 
_ Theſe inſtances of, goodneſs, are in- 
valuahle; and, of all the obligations a 


great and noble ſoul can cenfer upon 


us, this ſecret politeneſs of ſentiment, 
theſe tender regards, are the moſt mov - 
ing, I call them ſecret, becauſe the. 
heart that beſtaws them does not put 
them to the ſcore of the other's grati- 
tude: it thinks. they are only percepti- 
ble to itſelf; it conceals them from you, 


and, as it were, buries the whole merit af 


of them in oblivion. This is a height 
of gootinefd; which aeg gie f 
For my part, Þ preſently ſa into 
ſouls — — wm gs have a-lit-- 
tle af this nohleneſs of heutt themſelyes- 
are extremely | quick - ſighted in obſery — 
— others, and eaſily take notice 
ech, e 


75 
I ſeited with, tranſport, thaugh very 
re ſpect fully, the hand of this charmin 
lady; I kiſſed it long, and batted. it 
with the moſ tender and delicious tears. 
I ever ſhed in my life; for the ſoul ia 
conſcious of it's n dignity; and every 
thing that ſhews it an air of reſpect, pe- 
netrates and enchants it; for our pride. 
is never ungrateful. 3 
Madam, ſaid 1 to her, do y 
conſent that I write two ur three w «4 
to Mes. Du Tour by- the ſervans? 
You ſhall ſee my letter; far, I think, 
in the cixcumftances in_which-I am 
placed, ſhe may fear being deceived ; 
and, being, N of a trick, 
may not explain herſelf freely. — 
Ves; do, Miſs, anſwered. he; © you 
are in the right: pray write to her. 
Mother, will you be ſo. good as ta 
give ys. a pen and ink?“ -, With 
© pleaſure,” ſaid the, prioreſs, quite 
ſoftened.; and inſtantly, gave us — 
through the grate: when I wrote the 
note; which was as follows... 


© MADAN) . ALE heme 
5 T H E perſon who bears this letter 
applies to yau to be informed 
af what you, know af my;afairs, Be 
i ſo good as to tell; hex with the utmoſt 
© freedom, and without the leaſt re- 
© ſerve, whatever relates to my beha- 
« viour and character, as, well. as the 
* melancholy diſaſters of my life, and 
„ the, manner, in; which I was intro- 
+: duced; to you. I ſhould be very muck, 
* diſpleaſed, if a regard to me ſhould 
6 — 4 ou to ſuppreſs the moſt triflin 
« particular; therefore, make no difhe 
6 of ſpeaking: according, to your 
conicience, without conſidering whe - 
« ther it will he of advantage to me or, 
© nat. I am, Madam, your humble 
6 ſervant, r 


* MARIANNE.* 


This done, I preſented the paper ta, 
my kind benefattreſs; who, after hay- 
ing read it, ſmiling, with an air that 
ſeemed to ſay this was a ſufficient proof 

ene, fe it through the 
grate; to the  priorels, ſaying. = I be. 
© lieve, you wall be of my opinion, that, 
of * who can wzite in this man- 


ner, has nothing to fear.“ , V 


good replied the prioreſs, when ſhe, 
had read it; it is, extfemely good!. 
© nathing, could be beiter expreſſed!ꝰ“ 
And immediately, whilſt I was folding 

| up 
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up the letter, rang the bell to call a ſer - 
vant. 

As ſoon as the entered, ſhe paid her 
reſpects to the lady; who ſaid to her 
have ſeen your ſiſter in the country; 
© ſheis very well pleaſed with the ſitua - 
© tion I have placed her in; and I have 
© ſomething to ſay to you,” added ſhe, 
taking her afide, I could not help 
fancying that I was the ſiſter ſhe was 
talking of, and that ſhe was buſy in 
giving her orders in which I was con- 
cerned; and two or three words drop- 
ped, fuch as— Yes, Madam; leave it 
© to me;* pronounced pretty loud by 
the ſervant, who inceffantly looked at 
me, ſufficiently proved it. 

However, the girl took the note, went 
out, and returned in about an hour af- 
ter. I ſhall paſs over what was ſaid be- 
tween the lady, the: prioreſs, and I, 
during this interval. But I forgot one 
eircumſtance; which is, that, before ſhe 
entered the parlour, another ſervant 
came to tell the lady that a perfon de- 
fired to fpeak a word with her in the 
next room. Upon this, the ſtepped out, 
but did not ftay above five or ſix mi- 
nutes before the came in again; but 
ſcarce was ſhe entered, when the maid 
appeared, who, probably, had but juſt 
left her; and who, with a well-boding 
gaiety, and ſometbing of the enthufi- 
afm of friendſhip, addreſſed me in this 
manner. | 

0 Holy Virgin! how much good 
© have I juſt heard of you, Miſs! But I 
6 cuclled as much before. — Madam, 
you can hardly believe all they have 
© told me! They fay ſhe has wit and 


© go0d-nature; is wiſe, virtuous, affable, 
« modeſt; in ſhort, ſhe is the beſt gixl 


© in'the world! She is atreaſure; yet, 
« nevertheleſs, ſhe is ſo unhappy, that 


Mrs. Du Tour and I have been cry- 


« ing together about her. She has 
© neither father nor mother; nobody 
« knows who ſhe is: this is all the 


fault the has; and, if ſhe had not 


« feared God; ſhe would not have been 
ſo unfortunate; witneſs, a very rich 


man that ſhe difmiſſed, for good rea- 


« fons, like a villain, as he is; but T 
4 will tell you that another time; I 
only mention the moſt material things. 


« As to the reſt, Madam, I did as you 


ordered me; I did not tell your name 
to Mrs. Du Tour; fo ſhe does not 


* 


« mation.“ 


4 'know who it was that wanted infor- | 
da defire you would Rnd-to him 
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The lady bluſhed at this indifcretion 
of the ſervant, which informed me What 
was the ſubje& of their converſation ; 
and this bluſh was a new obligation, 
which I placed to her account. | 

© Very well, child; that is ſufficient," 
ſaid ſhe to her. And yon, Marianne, 
* will not you' enter into the convent 
© to-day? Have you any thing to take 
from the linen-draper's? Muſt you 
go thither again? —“ Yes, Madam,“ 
replied I; but I ſhall return in half 
© an hour, if you will permit me to 
c 0. . za 

© Do, Mifs,” ſaid ſhe; and I will 
© wait for you.“ I then went out and, 
as the convent was not far from Mrs. 
Du Tour's, T arrived there in a little 
time; though I ftill felt ſome pain in 
my foot. al | 
When Ientered, Mrs. Du Tour was 
chatting at her door with one of her 
neighbours: I gave ber my thanks in 
the moſt obliging terms, and embraced 
her moſt affectionately ; for I thought 
ſhe deſerved it. Lee! 

Well, Marianne, cried ſhe, thank 
© God you have had good luck ! How 
did you bring it about? How did you 
* manage it? And, pray, who is the 
© lady that ſent to me 

Hold, Madam! I muſt be ſhort; 
* am in extreme haſte, and have not 
© time to anſwer all ueſtions, 
faid I. I am going to undreſs my - 
« ſelf, and put this into the bun- 
* dleI have been making ; which I muſt 
© immediately finiſh,'.and which yon 
vill be ſo good as to fend to Mr, De 
« Climal's nephew. Yes, yes, re- 
turned ſhe; Mr. De Valville; I know 
* him; Iſerve him with linen. You 
2 tho very man, ſaid 1, go- 
ing up ſtairs into my room. 

As ſoon as I was-there, with all poſ- 
ſible haſte; I pulled off the gown I had 
on; and, ſnatching up the old one, put 
it in the bundle. This was done in- 
ſtantly. There were an ink-ftand and 


ſome ſheets of paper upon the table; 1 
took one, 
7 62 | 


ee 
IT. be few'| days that 1 have 
©» 4 known Mr. De Chmal your un- 
©: cle, and am yet ignorant where he 
lives: oh this account, I am/at 2 

© how-to! dire theſe: cloaths: to him, 
«. which are his; and which I therefore 


. He 
« told 
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eld me he gave them to me out of 
* charity, (for I am poor) whilſt I ac+ 

C ſors 1 them in that light; but; as this 
« is not true, and he has deceived me, 
© they are no longer mine; and I there- 
fore retutu them back, as al ſoſome mo- 
« ney which he forced me to accept of. 
IIS | 1d not have had recourſe to you 
« on this occaſion, if I had time to ſend 
© to a monk called Father St. Vincent, 
« who, to ſerve me, had recommended 
„me to your uncle; and will teach 
« you, when you will, to reproach your. 
« ſelf for the inſult you have caſt upon 
« an afflicted, virtuous maid, and one 
that is, perhaps, your equal. I am, 
« Sir, your, &c. | 
| © MARIANNE.” 
What do you think, Madam, of my 
letter? I was mightily pleaſed with it, 
and thought it even exceeded my hopes, 
conſidering my youth and inexperience; 
but one muſt be very ſtupid, if, with 
ſome ſentiments of honour, of love, and 
of pride too, we do not expreſs our- 
ſelves a little more ſmartly than ordi- 


| P no ſooner ſealed up the letter, 
but I took the bundle, and carried it 
down ſtairs. I ſuppreſs here a parti- 
cular account of a nutnber of circum- 
ſtances that you will w_ 2 at; 
ſuch as packing up my old cloaths to 
go to the convent; my taking leave of 
rs. Du Tour, who promiſed my let- 
ter and bundle ſhould be ſent within 
an hour to Valville's; the repeated aſ- 
furances we gave each other of our 
friendſhip; and the tears ſhe almoſt 
ſhed on her parks for ſhe did not quite 


cry, though I believed every minute ſhe 
was going to do itz but I let fall ſome 
tears of ſadneſs in' going from her. 


Methought it ſeemed as if I was leav- 
ing a ſort of relation, and even my na- 
tive country too, without even time to 
think of this ſudden change of circum- 
"ſtances: there was ſomething too much 
for me in the rapidity of the events. 
But, however childiſh' this was, can 
you look upon my going with the 


thoughts of being for ever excluded 
from the fight of Valville as nothipg? | 
Thad ſaid; indeed, I would never fee 


him more; but it was very hard to be 
thus taken at my word: Þ had pro- 
miſed, indeed, never to ſee him more, 
but not never to be able to ſee him; 
due is another matter, an affair of a 


cular account of my a 
ſhall begin my Fourth Part; and ſhall 


much more ſerious nature, and the 

heart will not bear to be uſed thus 
rudely; for what gives it a firmneſs. and 
intrepidity in a caſe like mine; is the 
power of being weak; and this free- 
dom I had loft by my change of 2 
cumſtances;. this made me ſigh, and 
abated my courage. 

T had told Mrs. Du Tour that I was 
going toa convent; but what the name 
of it was, I was entirely ignorant of, 
as well as the ſtreet it was in; but TL 
knew my way: the porter follawed me 
with my box of cloaths; and I ima- 
gined that, at his return, he would in- 

orm her; and if by chance ſhe ſhould 
ſee Valville, ſhe might tell him; but I 
cannot ſay that I wiſhed ſhe might; it 
was only a refled ion that I made on the 
way,which ſerved toamuſe me. © Well, 
© but ſuppoſe he ſhould know the place 
* of my retreat?” ſaid I to myſelf. 
© What then! What is that to me? 
Nothing at all! Will he attempt to 
© ſee me, or write to me? Oh, no, to 
© be ſure!” ſaid I; but, Yes, ſure!” 
J thould have ſaid, if 1 had anſwered 
ſincerely, and according to the agreeable 


probability that he would do ſo. 


We ſoon arrived at the convent: I 
went in, but much worſe dreſſed than 


when I went out. My benefa&treſs 


aſked me the reaſon ; I-told her 1 left 
all the cloaths ſhe had ſeen before with 
Mrs. Du Tour, that ſhe might return 
them to the gentleman I had mention 
ed, ho had given them to me. My 
« dear child, you ſhall loſe nothing by 
© that,” ſaid the, embracing me: after. 
which I entered, and came 3 


in to 
thank ber through the grate of the par- 
lour. She left me; and I became from 
that time a boarder. | 


I have many things to tell you re- 
lating to the convent. I ſoon became 
acquainted there with ſeveral perſons 
I was loved by fome, and hated by 
others. But I ſhall give you a parti- 
here, which 


finiſh this with an event which has been 
the cauſe of my entering again into the 
Two or three days after I was here, 
my benefaQtreſs made me be dreſſed in 
as genteel a manner as if I had been 
her 'own daughter; and provided me 
with all the cloaths Which would have 
been neceſſary for my appearing in that 
character. Judge of the ſentiments 2 
N * 
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which-her goodneſs inſpired me: I ne- 
wer ſaw her but with tranſports of joy 
and tenderneſs! yl 
They obſerved that T had a 
voite, and underſtood ſomething of 
mvfick ; and the was deſirous of per- 
feQimg me in it. The prioreſs had a 
niece, on hom ſhe allowed a maſter of 
the harpſichord to attend; and he was 
appointed my maſter too. © Theſe are 
„ talents,” faid my amiable lady, that 


© will always be of ſervice to you. If 


© you take the veil, they will give you 
© an air of diſtinction, and make you 
© taken notice of: if you enter into the 
World, they will be looked upon as 
* the moſt graceful and innocent ac- 
* compliſhments.” 

She conſtantly came to ſce me every 
two or thiee days; and it was already 
three weeks that K had lived there in a 


 $roation of mind very difficult to de- 


ſcribe. T endeavoured to enjoy a per- 
fe& rranquillity; but found, however, 
that I bad it not in my power. I. ba- 
niſhed from my thoughts the intruding 
ideas that would hinder my enjoying. a 
perfect repoſe; but in vain; my reffec- 
tions and uncaſineſs returned together; 
and a ſecret fully, for which f ehati- 
nually reproached myſelf, tormented 
me inceffantly, 


Valville knew, without doubt, where 


F was placed; and yer Theard no more 
of him: my heart was at a loſs how to 
account for ſuch a conduct. If he had 
found the means to let me hear from 
him, he could have gained nothing by 


it; I had renounced him; but I did not 


intend by that, that he ſhould renounce 
me tov. What a fantaſtical ſentiment ! 
One afternoon, as I was thinking of 


* 


J 
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this, in ſpite, of my endeavours to think 
no more of it, one came to tell me that 
a footman aſked to ſpeak to me. I 
fancied he came from my benefaktreſs, 
and went into the parlour. I hard 

looked at this pretended domeftick, 
who ſhewed only one fide of his face, 
and, with a trembling hand, preſented 
me the letter. Who do you come 
© from?” ſaid I. You will fee, Miſs, 


© by the letter, ſaid he, with ſome 


emotion in his voice, which my heart 
knew again even before I did; for I 
inſtantly felt myſelf moved by a kind 
of ſympathy. | 

I caſt a look at him as I received the 
letter, and ſaw, his eyes fixed upon me, 
But what eyes were they! How much 
was I ſurpruzed ! Our eyes were fixed 
upon each other, while we remained 
ſome time without uttering a word; 
and it was only our hearts that had 
ſpoke, when a ſervant entered, and 
told me my benefaQreſs was coming 
up, and that her coach was in the court; 
but ſhe did, not name her: It is your 
© good mamma, Taid me; and then 
left us. 8 | 
Pray, Sir, retire!" cried I, in con- 
fuſion, to Valville; for you ſer very 
well it was he; who only ſighed, and 
left me. _ gt eggs 

I hid my letter while I waited for 
my generous friend, who appeared in 
an inſtant, with a lady, who had every 
qualification to render her perfectly 


Amiable; who Toon engaged my affec- 


tions, and whom you will love too, 


when I have given 55 her picture; 
e 


which I * 515 rt in the Fourth 
art, with that of the dear charming 
woman I called my mother. _ 
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PART IV. 


Wo Have made you wait fo 

long, Madam, for the 

I foregoing pirts of mylife, 

« that, I perſuade mylelf, 

dg you will be ſurprized to 

hear from me again fo 

ſoon. Your impatience is very oblig- 

ing; and I intend to let you fee I think 

ſo, by my extraordinary haſte in ſend- 
"ing you this Part ſoon after the laſt. 

See, now, if my lazineſs is not of 
adyantage to me? Perhaps you would 
not now have been pleaſed at my dili- 
gencez nor even have taken notice of it, 
had I heen always ſo expeditious, 

Sometimes eden our faults are of 
ſervice to us, and ſet us in a better light 
than if we. never had them; becauſe, 
whenever we mend, the contraſt between 
what we were, and what we are now, is 
ſure to heighten our real virtues, and 
give them a more CY luſtre. 

Do you remember Mr. De Beaufort? 
He was a perpetual grumbler, and of a 
moſt forbidding countenance : but, was 
he good-humoured for one quarter of 
an hour, he was more admired, and 
taken notice of, in that ſhort duration, 
than, he would have been in a year, had 
he been always agreeable; we then 
hardly ever knew a perſon of ſo ſweet a 
diſpoſition. 

But I muſt begin my Fourth Part; 
for, perhaps, it is neceſſary for you to 
read it before you will be convinced that 
it is the Fourth. However, before I con - 
tinue my hiſtory, I am of you the 
way + of my benefaftreſs, which 

promiſed you, with that of the _ 
he brought with her; to both whom 


am under obligations worthy of an 
eternal acknowledgment. 

Though I ſay an going to give 
you the pictures of theſe twWo ladies, I 
only mean to give you the out- lines, 
and a kind of rough ſketch; for it is 
impoſſible to paint them entire and per- 
fettly like themſelves. I am well ac- 
der with many perſons whom I 

o not know how to deſcribe; there is 
ſomething in them which I cannot take 
ſufficient hold of; that I only perceive 
for myſelf, but not for others; and 
which, if J was to attempt, would be 
very ill per formed. Theſe are objects 
of ſentiment ſo extremely complex, and 
ſo nicely delicate, that they confuſe me 
whilſt Irefſect upon them: 1 do not 
know where to take them, in order to 
expreſs them in a manner capable of 
being comprehended, 

Is it not the fame with you? It ſeems 
to me, that my ſoul, on a vaſt variety 
of occafions, knows more than it can 
expreſs, and that it has ſenſations of 
it's own very different from it's com- 
mon ideas. But this thought will 
carry me too far; let vs return to our 
ladies and their pictures: they will he 
very imperfect and ſhort; at leaſt, Tam 
afraid ſoz and 1 tell you of it before- 
hand, that you may chuſe either to read 
them, or paſs them over. | 

My benefa&reſs was about fifty 
years old : though ſhe had been a fine 
woman in ber youth, yet ſhe had ſome- 
thing ſo good and condeſcending in her 
look, that blunted her charms, and 
hindered their being ſo piercing as they 
would have been; for it is the awe and 

L reſpect 
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reſpeR that beauty inſpires, that makes 
us adored, by giving us a kind of ele- 
vation over our admirers. When a 
perſon has an air of ſo much goodneſs, 
ſhe appears leſs ſtriking; we only think 
of her amiable character, but not at all 
of the ron of her body: it renders 
the whole perſon, indeed, more eſteem - 
ed, but her beauty leſs admired ; and 
we are more pleaſed with her company 
than curious in looking upon her. 
Thus, I believe, it had been with this 
excellent lady ; no notice was taken of 
her attractive charrrs, but only that ſhe 
was the beſt woman in the world: for 
this reaſon, I have been told, ſhe has 
had ſew lovers, but many friends, and 
thoſe even amongſt our ſex; but this is 
not to be wondered at, fince there were 
always ſeen in her an innocent inat- 
tention ; a mien ſimple, condeſcending, 
and affable, which did no violence to 
the ſelf-love of her companions, and 
made her rather reſemble a confidant 
than a rival, 
| Her features were worthy to be praiſ- 
ed, though they were not formed to 
captivate, - Her eyes demanded more 
friendſhip than love. This dear lady 
had a ſhape juſtly proportioned; and 
which, if ſhe had pleaſed, would have 
appeared perfectly genteel. But this 
was not what ſhe aimed at; for ſhe had 
no other motion than what was natural 
and neceſſary, and which was expreſſive 
of a ſoul full of innocence and truth. 
As to her wit, I believe it never was 
ſaid that ſhe had any, though nobody 
could ever (ay ſhe wanted it. Her con- 
verſation pleaſed every body, without 
having any thing in it remarkably 
ſhining. She faid nothing that was 
either ſmart or weak; but her diſcourſe 
was all ſweet and ſenſible: was the ſub- 
ject of converſation the moſt indifferent 
10 her, ſhe ſtill kept up her character, 
and thought or ſaid nothing but what 
proceeded from that ſtock of goodneſs 
which was the baſis of her actions. 
But pray, Madam, ;do not imagine 
that this benevolent temper was a blind 
and ſottiſh paſſion, the diſpoſition of a 
weak and puſillanimous foul, which 
appears ridiculous even to the perſons 
who profit by it, No, hers was a vir- 
tue; it was the ſentiment of ap excel- 
lent heart, that inſtantly took the im- 
preſſion of another's grief; it.was a 
delicacy for the happineſs of others, 
which had infinitely more charms than 
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the moſt ſparkling wit; it was a frank 
and genuine benevolence, conducted 
by reaſon and good ſenſe. 

I ſhould not tell you that this lady 
had a nobleneſs of ſoul; this, perhaps, 
would confound your ideas, as it is a 
character too commonly uſurped to diſ- 
guiſe and palliate oſtentation. Her 
diſpoſitions to goodneſs were more ſim- 
ple, more amiable, but leſs brilliant; 
and thoſe perſons, to whom it is com- 
monly aſcribed, have very often not 
the beſt hearts : they are ſo tranſport- 
ed with the pleaſure and the glory 
of their generoſity, that they negle& 
n umberleſs little duties. They love to 
be praiſed; whilſt ſhe, on the contrary, 
eſteemed it too mean to make this the 
ſole end of her actions. She never 
ſnewed her beneficence becauſe of the 
honour that accompanies it, but be- 
cauſe you had need of her aſſiſtance; 
her deſign was to remove your anxieties 
and give you repoſe, that ſhe might 
ſhare in your tranquillity, 

Every teſtimony of gratitude gave 
her a ſenſible pleaſure, becauſe the look- 
ed upon it as a proof of your content; 
for, whenever ſhe was loaded with many 
acknowledgments for her kindneſs, 
ſhe thought you found the henefit of 
having received them; and thus ſhe 
loved to think of them: for, whatever 
you ſaid to her, it was only your joy 
and ſatis faction that could be her le- 
compence. 

One thing I forgot, that is very ſin- 
gularz which is, that, though ſhe ne- 
ver boaſted of her own good actions, 
pu might ſafely boaſt of yours befote 

er without fear of her taking offence. 
The pleaſure of hearing you ſay that 
a were good, or had been ſo, ſhut 
er eyes to your vanity, or elle per- 
ſuaded her that it was very allowable, 
and what ſhe would contribute to avg- 
ment as much as ſhe could. Yes, 
* you are in the right to eſteem your- 
a ſelf; nothing is inore juſt,* would ſhe 
ay. 

With reſpeR to thoſe who valuethem- 
ſelves without any merit, who pique 
themſelves on their rank or riches, a ſort 
of people inſupportably burdenſome to 
every body elk, they did not at all 
diſturb her; ſhe did not love them, and 
that was all; the had only a kind of. 
cool, tranquil, polite antipathy for 
them. | 

But the ſpreaders of ſlander and de- 

a famat.on 
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famation ſhe could not bear; they fa- 
tigued her ſtill more, becauſe their 
fault was grating to her natural goon: 
neſs; whili the vain boaſter only ſhock - 
ed her reaſon and the ſimplicity of her 
heait, 7 

She pardoned great talkers; and 
would laugh heartily at the uneaſineſs 
they gave her, whillt they thought they 
had been entertaining her, 

Did ſhe find perſons of an obſtinate 
diſpoſition, who refuſe to hear reaſon, 
ſhe heard them with patience, and was 
not at all the leſs their friend. Well,” 
ſhe would ſay, * they are honeſt peo- 
ple, however: they have their faults; 
* and no perſon is exempt from them.” 
Every thing that did not proceed from 
a malevolent diſpoſition, appeared a 
trifle to her. Her tender heart never 
abandoned any perſon to miſery: nei- 
ther the lyar, whom ſhe heartily pitied; 
nor the ungrateful, who is inſenſible of 
the moſt refined pleaſure that fills the 
human breaſt. But ſhe was truly cold 
to the malignant ſpirits; ſhe would, 
however, aſſt them; but ſhe always 
did it without that delight and reliſh 
which accompanied her other acts of 
beneficence. Theſe were with her the 
truly wicked, and the only perſons 
with whom ſhe was at variance, and 
againſt whom ſhe had a natural and in- 
vincible hatred. 

A coquette, who would captivate 
every man, was much worſe in her 
eſteem than a woman deluded through 
exceſs of paſſion for one. Becavſe ſhe 
thought it a lefs crime for a perſon to 
be weak, than to render others ſo; and 
that it was better to want wiſdom than 
principles, as a weak heart is preferable 
to an impertinent and corrupt one. 

She had a greater attachment to the 
moral virtues, than to the peculiar du- 
ties of Chriſtianity 2 more the 
punctilious exerciſes of inſtrumental 
religion, than ſhe complied with them; 
honoured more the very devout, than 
ſhe thought of being ſo herſelf; loved 
God more than ſhe feared him, and 
conceived of his juſtice and goodneſs 
in a manner almoſt peculiar to herſelf; 
and from the benevolent diſpoſitions, of 
her own tender heart, juſtly inferred 


hat muſt be thoſe in the tender Parent 


of mankind, who had fixed them there. 
Such was this amiable, this charm- 


ing lady, of whom I bave till many 
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things to add; but I muſt omit them; 
I have already been too long: if you 
think ſo, remember that it is my bene- 
factreſs, and that I am very excuſable 
if I have a little forgot myſelf, and 
been loſt in the pleaſure I have taken 
in ſpeaking of her. 

There yet remains another deſcrip- 
tion; and that is of the lady that came 
with her: but do not be afraid, I ſhall 
not trouble you with it at preſent; TI 
ought to ſpare myſelf a little, for I ſu- 
ſpe& that it will not be ſhort, nor in- 
deed very eaſy; and therefore it is pro- 
per we ſhould both take breath. I 
owe it to you, however, who will dif- 
penſe with my promiſe of placing them 
together, I foreſee that it will he in this 
Part; but, I aſſure you, not till near the 
concluſion; and, perhaps, you would not 
be ſorry if you found 1 entirely omit- 
ted it: you may expect, at leaſt, to find 
ſomething very fingular- in it. You 
have juſt ſeen the dere of an excellent 
heart; but that which I have ſtil}topaint 
will beas good a one, though very diffe- 
rent from it: for, as to her mind, it had 
all the ſolidity of the other ſex mixed with 
the delicacy of ours. 

But it is time to continue my naf- 
ration. How do you dv. chi!d?* ſaid 
my dear friend to me, as the entered the 
parlour, * Here is a lady who is de- 
* firovs to ſee you; for I have been ſay- 
ing ſomething to her in your favout: 
© and I ſhall be as much pleafed as ſhe 
© at her knowing you, that ſhe may 
© love you as I do.— Well, Madam, “ 
added ſhe, addrefting herſelf to her 
friend, * there ſhe is; how do you'like 
© her? ls it not true that Miſs is gen- 
mn 37131 4 

No, Madam,” replied the lady, with 
an air of friendſhip; no, ſhe: is not 
genteel: excuſe me, Madam, your 
character is not juſt; you Tpeak with 
the modeſty of à mother. For m 
part, who àm a ſtranger, I muſt t 
you frankly whar I think; end that 
15, that ſhe is charming : and, indeed, 
I never ſaw a more amiable form, or 
an air more noble. 

I caſt down my eyes at this flattering 
diſcourſe, and could only anſwer with 
my bluthes. They fat down,” the con- 
verſation till turning upon me Is 
© there any thing in Miſs's look which 
could preſage the misfortunes ſhe has 
«© ſuffered?* faid Mrs. Dorſin, (this 
8 Lz * un, 
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was the lady's name;) © but ſoon or late 
every one has troubles in this world; 
© and hers are paſſed, I dare ſay. 

© I believe ſo, too, anſwered IJ, mo- 
deitly : * ſince I have had the happineſs 
© to meet this lady, who has been fo 
good as to intereſt herſelf in my wel- 
© fare, I may reaſonably hope that my 
© happineſs is begun.” At this my be- 

nefactreſs advancing, put her hand to 

the rails to take hold of mine, Whilſt 
I could only put two or three fingers 
through—* Yes, my dear, ſaid ſhe, 1 
„love you, and you deſerve it; from 
© henceforward you ſhall have no in- 
© quietude, no care, to diſturb you. 
What I have hithertodone for you is 
* nothing; do not ſpeak of it, I have 
already called you my daughter; ima- 
 gine that you are ſo, and that I love 
you as much as if be) were. 

This anſwer touched me; my eyes 
grew moiſt: I endeavoured to kiſs her 
hand, of which ſhe could only give me 
two or three fingers. 

Upon this Mrs. Dorſin cried out— 
What an amiable creature Do you 
know that I ama little jealous of 
you, Madam; for ſhe loves you with 
ſo good a grace, that I muſt make 
retenſions to her love too: you are 
3 mother; and I muſt be, at leaſt, 
her friend. Do not you conſent: to 
it, Miſs?“ 
Madam, returned I, * my reſpect 
forbids my ſaying yes; I durſt not 
take that liberty: but if I ſhould be 
ſo bleſſed, I ſhould look upon this as 
one of the moſt happy days of my 
life.“ You are in the right, child,” 
ſaid my benefactreſs; * and the greateſt 
« ſervicel can do you, is, to deſire this 
© Jady to give her word that the will 
grant you her friendſhip. You pro- 
« miſe it, Madam?? added ſhe, ſpeak- 
ing to Mrs. Dorſin; who, with an air 
of condeſcenſion, replied “ I give it 
-© her then, on condition that, next to 
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£ you, ſhe will love nobody in the world 


-s ſo much as m.. 

© No, no!' ſaid my mamma; © you 
do not do yourſelf, juſtice; I forbid 
her making the leaſt difference be- 
© tween us; and, I dare fay, ſhe will 
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was, ſaid ſhe: © I muſt go preſent. 
ly; I ſhall make you but a ſhort viſit 
at preſent, for I have many others to 
make. I am pretty much fatigued, 
and deſign to be at home betimes to- 
night; for I bad not any reſt all laſt 
night, I have been . —. with ſo 
many different thoughts.“ 

6 Indeed, Madam, hid I, Ithought 
© youſeemed a little melancholy,” (and 
that was true;) and it, made me un- 
© ealy, Pray, has any thing diſturbed 
© you?” 

Ves, replied ſhe: © I have a ſon, 
who is a deſerving young gentleman, 
and who his hitherto given me the 
higheſt ſatisfaction; but now he has 
very much diſpleaſed me. I was 
willing to have him married : a very 
advantageous match offered; the lady 
was rich, amiable, and of a good fa- 
mily; her relations approved of it, 
and were deſirous to haſten the cere- 
mony;. and my fun himſelf, a month 
ago, conſented that the friends on 
both ſides ſhould meet to agree upon 
articles. He has been iftitroduced to 
the young lady; has ſeen her more 
than once; but fur ſome weeks has 
neglected coming to a concluſion ; 
he ſeems to be grown quite indiffe- 
rent to her. His conduct afflicts me 
extremely; eſpecially as I am under 
a kind of engagement to a very con- 
ſiderable family, to whom 1 do not 
know how to excuſe the thocking in- 
difference he has lately expreſſed.” 

I cannot believe it will laſt long,” 
ſaid Mrs. Dorfin, and, I repeat it 10 
, you again, your ſon is no fool; he 
has wit, good-ſenſe, and honour. 
© You, know his tenderneſs, and the 
deference and reſpe& he has always 

expreſſed for you; and, I am per- 
ſuaded, you have nothing at al to 
fear. He ſhall dine with me to- 
morrow: he will hear what I have 
to ſay. Come, leave it to me; I will 
talk to him: for to ſay that the girl 
he found in retyrning from mals 
has made him averſe to the marriage, 

1 have already told you, is what I 
can never believe. | 

In returning from mals, Madam! 
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.* obey me. I ſtill caſt down my eyes; ſaid I, a little aſtoniſhed, becauſe of 


ſaying, very fincerely, that I was both 
confuſed and charmed, 


Here my benefactreſs looked at her 
watch It is later than I thought it ſwered Mrs. Dorſin: they came from 


* 


the conformity this adventure had with 
mine. 
Ves, in returning from maſs, an- 


church 
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© church together; but there is no pro- 
« bability that they have ſeen each other 
« ſince,” 

Oh, but they repreſent her ſo very 
© beautiful! it is that alarms me,” ſaid 
my benefactreſs; * and you know, when 
« ſhe was gone, the meaſures he took to 
« find her out,” | 

The meaſures he took !* another 

motive for me to liſten. 
0 dear Madam, with what little 
© reaſon do you diſturb yourſelf!” cried 
Mrs. Dorſin. She is a pretty girl, it 
js true; but what reaſon can you have 
© to think that ſhe has turned his head? 
«© for it cannot be queſtioned but ſhe 
«© muſt be ſome tradeſman's daughter, 
« dreſſed in her beſt cloaths becauſe it 
« was a holiday.” 

© A holiday! Oh! is it then me?” 
ſaid I to myſelf, trembling, and not 
daring to aſk any more queſtions. 

] would alk,” continued Mrs. Dor- 
ſin, if a lady of diſtinction would have 

walked alone through the ſtreets, 

without a footman, without any one 

to attend her, as you find ſhe did? 

But, what is more, ſhe herſelf ſeemed 


conſcious that ſhe was not ſuitable - 


c 
c 
c 
4 
4 
© to vour ſon ; for ſhe would neither 
© tell him where fhe came from, where 
© ſthe was going, or where ſhe lived: 
* ſo, however cnamoured you ſuppoſe 
© him, where will be find her again? 
« He has taken every ſtep for that pur- 
© pole, you lay; his ſervants tell you 
© that he made his valet run after the 
© hackney-coach which carried her a- 
© ways" (Oh, how my heart beat here!) 
© but is it poſſible for a man to keep up 
© with a coach? This ſame valet, in- 
« deed, when you examined him, told 
you he ran after it, but at laſt loſt 
* fight of it.” 
80 much the better,“ thought I 
| here: it is no more me; the valet that 
© followed me ſaw me fet down at our 
© door.” | 
© But the fellow has, perhaps, de- 
© ceived you ?* continued Mrs, Dorſin. 
© You are ſenſible he is in his maſter's 
£ confidence.” | 2 2 

© Oh, that is very likely too!' ſaid I 
to myſelf; * it is certainly me!” 
Well, we will ſuppoſe that he ſaw the 
coach ſtop,” continued the lady, and 
b that Your no where this pretty 
© creature lives, what can you con- 
s clude fromit? that he has taken ſuch 
ba ypiolent paſſion for her, that he would 
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* facrifice to her his fortune, and all 
the advantages of his birth? that he 
would forget who he is, and what he 
owes to you and himſelf?” Is this 
your ſon ? Can you recolle& his ever 
being guilty of ſuch a piece of extra- 
vagance? There is ſcarce room to 
fear his being fo weak and thought- 
lels; you cannot ſuſpect it. I will 
allow that the girl might be agree 
able to him; that ſhe might be formed 
to pleaſe; and a man of his age and 
condition might have a fancy to ſee 
how far ſuch an adventure would 
carry him: this is all that can be in 
it; you may compoſe yourſelf, I 
will promiſe you we will marry him, 
if we have only the charms of this 
little adventurer to combat with. A 
formidable enemy indeed!” 

Little adventurer! what an ill- 
* boding epither! ſhall I never be able 
to diſengage myſelf from this painful 
* fituation ?* ſaid I to myſelf.  How- 
ever, had the ladies left off here, TI 
ſhould not have known what to hope 
or fear; but my benefactreſs preſently 
cleared up every thing: | 

© I ſhould have been of your opinion,” 
returned ſhe, with an air of inquietude, 
© if I was not told that my fon is grown 
peeviſh ſince this unhappy adventure; 
and it is certain I have found him 
entirely changed. Vou know he is 
naturally of a gay diſpoſition z but 
now I never ſee him but he looks 
dull, perplexed, and thoughtful: his 
friends take notice of it; the chevalier, 
who uſed to be continually with him, 
is become a burden to him; his com- 
pany farigues him, and accordingly 
yeſterday he was denied to him. Add 
about of the va- 
let J mentioned, who is ſent out four 
times every day; and with whom, 
when he returns, he has always a 
long conſultation in private. But 
this is not all: I forgot to tell you 
one thing; and that is, that I have 
been this morning to ſpeak to” the 
ſurgeon that was ſent for to examin 
the young woman's foot.” &- 
This was a cireumſtance that at once 
ſtruck me. At the article of the foot, 
figure to yourſelf the poor orphan bum. 
bled as low as poſlible. I do not know 
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how I did to breathe for the terrible 


palpitation that ſeized my heart. Ob! 
© is it then me?* thought I. Methinks 
I ain going out of the church; that 

I find 
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I find myſelf in the ſtreet where I fell, 
* drefled in thoſe hateful cloaths Mr. 
© De Climal had given me, adorned 
© with all the trifles that had procured 
© me the title of a ſmart lafs in her 
holiday cloaths.' : 

What a ſituation was this for me, 
Madam | But what moſt humbled and 
afllited me was, the reflection that the 
noble and diſtinguiſhed air which Mrs, 
Dorſin, at her entrance, complimented 
me with, and which my benefactreſs 
acknowledged me poſſeſſed of, would 
no longer be of ſervice to me when I 
ſhould be known. Was it for me to 

reſume to break a marriage like this? 
i might have the mien of a lady of 
diſtinction, provided I had no other 
fault but being unfortunate, and while 
my charms produced no diforder; but 
ws 3 beloved of Valville, and guilty 
of the uneaſineſs he gave his mother, I 
might well be reduced to a ſmart laſs, 
an adyenturer, and a little creature be- 
neath their notice, who was no longer 
worthy their care, and who had been 
very bold to preſume to wound the 
heart of a gentleman. 

But let us liſten to my dear mother, 
who proceeded ; while ſome hints now- 
and-then eſcaped her that helped to re- 
vive my courage. She was ſpeaking 
of the ſurgeon, and went on. h 

He told we,* continued ſhe, tha 
* ſhe was very young, but extremely 
© amiable; that ſhe had the air of a 
© lady of the firſt quality; and that my 
© ſon, in the whole of his. behaviour, 
© expreſſed a fincere reſpect for her: 
and it is this reſpect that diſquicts 
* me. I do not know how, though 
you would perſuade me to it, to re- 
© concile theſe things with the idea I 
form to myſelf of the daughter of 
« ſome mean mechanick dieſſed up in 
all ber finery. If he has any real 
love and eſteem for her, it muſt be 
ſuch as will be dangerous, and carry 
bim very far. You muſt be ſenſible 
that this does not agree with her be- 
ing a girl of no education, and with- 
out merit; and his tenderneſs con- 
vinces me that I ſhall have nothing 
at all to hope for from him: his hav- 
ing ſenſe and honour are the very 
reaſons that will prevent there heing 
any.remedy to cure the unfortunate 
paſſion.” | 
Now, put yourſelf in my place, and 
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przy conſider the many melancholy con- 
ſiderations that at once crouded into 
my mind: but ſtay, however, there 
was one joined with them which was 
very agreeable. Did you take notice 
of that melancholy in which Valville 
was involved ever ſince the day we be- 
came acquainted? Did you obſerve the 
reſpe& which the ſurgeon ſaid he ex- 
preſſed for me? My heart, though full 
of trouble, had, amidft it's various per- 
turbations, taken notice of theſe mi- 
nute particulars: nor had the conſe. 
quences, drawn from them by my dear 
triend, eſcaped my attention. 

If his paſhon is built upon a true 
© eſteem for her, his love is real,” ſhe 
had faid; and I was immediately of her 
opinion: this conſequence appeared very 
juſt, as well as agreeable. Here I felt 
a mixture of ſhame, inquietude, and 
pleaſure; but the pleaſure was exceſ- 
tive; this idea of being truly loved by 
Valville had ſo many charms in it, that 
it inſpired me with ſentiments quite no- 
ble and diſintereſted. Indeed, the heart 
is in ſo good a ſituation when thus de- 
lighted, that you will not much won- 
der at the part it made me take, which 
was a ſufficient proof that Valville had 
reaſon to reſpe& me. 

I was nothing; nor did I poſſeſs any 
thing worthy of rendering me conf- 
derable: but thoſe who have neither 
titles nor riches to boaſt of, have a 
ſoul; a ſoul ſuperior to the glittering 
ſplendor of wealth and greatneſs ; that 
can command a more juſt reſpe&, a 
higher veneration; and that can ſup- 
port it's dignity in the midſt of the 
bittereſt afMitions. Obſerve how mine 
extricated me out of this perplexing 
ſituation, 

After Mrs. Dorſin had replied to 
my benefactreſs, in anſwer to what ſhe 
had juſt ſaid, this laſt perſon, riſing/up 
in order to go, reſumed—* Since he is 
* todine to-morrow with you, endea- 
vour to diſpoſe him to this marriage: 
and, as I cannot be ſatis fed with his 
adventure, I am reſolved, at all ha- 
zards, to place ſomebody near him, or 
his footman, as a ſpy upon their ac- 
tions; and I will have one of them 
followed wherever he goes: by. this 


means, perhaps, I ſhall diſcover who 
this little creature is, Suppoſing that 
he has found her out, it is proper 
we ſhould find her out too; for it 
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« cannot be unuſeful to know her.— 


« Fajicewel, Marianne! I ſhall fee you 


« again in two or three days.“ 


No, ſaid I to her, letting fall 


ſome tears; no, Madam, it is all 


over: you muſt fee me no more; 
you mult abandon me to the misfor- 
« tunes which follow me wherever 1 
go; for God will not ſuffer me to en- 
« joy a laſting repoſe!” 

What would you fay, child? What 
do you mean? Why ſhould 1 aban- 
don you? 

Here my tears ran in ſuch abundance, 
that 1 remained ſome time unable to 
ſpe< a word, 

Thou makeſt me very uneaſy, my 

dear child. Why doſt thou weep fo ?” 
added ſhe, preſenting ber hand as ſhe 
had done ſome minutes before: but I 
durſt no more give her mine. I drew 
it back, covered with ſhame, with 
words disjointed with my groans. 
© Hold, Madam!” cned I; © you do 
not know to whom you ſpeak; nor 
© who it is you expreſs ſuch goodneſs 
© to, I believe it is I who am your 
enemy: it is I that am the cauſe of 
* all your unealine(s!” 
How, Marianne!“ replied ſhe, a- 
ſtoniſned: * you ſhe that Valville met 
* and carried home?'—* Yes, Madam; 
it was I myſelf,” I returned: I am 
© not ungrateful enough to hide it from 
« you; this would he a frightful trea- 
* chery, a monſtrous ' baſeneſs, after 
© all the care you have taken of me, 
© You ſce I have not merited fo much 
* Kindnefs from you, ſince you would 
© have been happier if you had never 
© known me, or I had never been 
born: ſee what re-ſon you have to a- 
* bandon me. It is not natural that 
* you ſhould preferve the character of 
Da mother to an orphan whom you 
© know not, whilſt ſhe afflids you; 
* and Gnce a fight of her has taught 
* your fon to'dilobey you. I am con- 
« fuſed and aſhamed to think how 
much you have Toyed me: you who 
* ſhould rather have hated and deſpiſed 
me. Alas! how much have you 
been deceived! I ſincerely beg your 
© pardon,” x 

My tears continued flowing, while 
my benefactreſs made me no anſwer, 
but looked upon me witli an air of the 
molt moving tenderneſs, with the tears 
ſtanding in her eyes" © 1 
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Madam, ſaid her friend to her, 
drying her eyes, indeed this child 
touches me exrremely : what the has 
© told you is admirable. What a 
great ſoul?” 

Mrs. De Valville remained ſtill f- 
lent, regarding me attentively. 

Shall T refl you my thoughts, Ma- 
© dam?* reſumed immediatdy this 
arable lady. * You have. the moſt 
compaſſionate and the moſt generous 
© heart: but I put myſelf ia your 
place. After this event, you may, 
perhaps, ſhew fome diſlike againſt 
ſeeing her again; and may be againft 
continuing her under your care. 

Will you give her to me? I will cake 
care of her till this affair is ſi niſhed: 
I do not intend to take her from you; 
ſhe would loſe too much*by that. I 
will return her to you again as ſoon 
as the marriage ſhall be concluded.” 

t this diſcourſe I lifted up my eyes, 
il gave her a look of A 

gratitude; to which Mr a li 
inclination of my head: I ſay flight, 
becanſe I imagined I ought to thank 
her with diſcretion. I had reaſon to 
expreſs myſelf ſenſible of her goodnels 
but not to make her think that ſhe gave 
me any conſolation, as, indeed, ſhe did 
not. I accompamed this with a ſigh; 
after which, Mrs. Dorſin, reſuming 
her diſcourſe, ſaid to my benefatreſy— 
Think of it, Madam, and conſult 
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« with yourſelf,” 


* Fxcuſe me for a moment,” return- 
ed Mrs. De Valrille; © I will anfwes 
vou preſently: let me firlt inform 
, myſeff of one thing, -Martanne,” 
faid the, * have you not heard of my 
ſon ſince you have been here? 
Alas, Madam t“ anſwered I, do 
not examine me on that head; I am 
fo unhappy, that I can only give you 
freſh cauſe for grief, an therefore 
make you more exaſperated againt 
me. It is juſt that you thould de- 
pry me of your friendſhip, an 

cave an unhappy girl, who has th 
misfortune to be the obſtacle of your 
defires, It would be of no ſervice 
to you to iuereaſe your hatred, which, 
above all things, I defire to avoid: 
but, Madam, do nat think I refule- 
to tell you the truth; 1 Know very 
well that TI am obliged to tell it you, 
if you defire it, This is the leaſt part 
of what I owe you; but what with- 

holds 
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© holds me is, the pain it will give you; 
© the averſion it will inſpire you with, 
© and all the affliftion that your diſ- 
« pleaſure will occaſion me. 

© No, child, no;* replied Mrs. De 
Valville:* ſpeak boldly, and fear no- 
© thing from me. Does my fon know 
here you are? Has he been here?” 

Theſe queſtions redoubled my tears. 
I drew the letter I had received from 
Valville out of my Sorry which I 
had not unſealed, and gave it her with 
a trembling hand. I do not know,” 
ſaid I, interrupted with fighs, how 
4 he diſcovered that I am here: but 
© ſee what he has juſt given me him- 
« ſelf ! 
She took it with a ſigh, opened it, 


ran it over, then caſt her eyes upon her 


friend, who alſo fixed hers upon her. 
They both ſtood for ſome time looking 
upon each other, without ſpeaking a 
word: I thought I even ſaw them ſhed 
ſome tears. At laſt, Mrs. Dorſin, 
ſhaking her head—* Ah, Madam!” 
ſaid the, © I aſked you for Marianne; 
© but I thall not have her; I find you 
© will keep her yourſelf.” 

© Yes, ſhe is my child more than 
© ever,” returned ſhe, with a tenderneſs 
that would not permit her ſaying any 
more; and immediately preſenting me 
her hand, I took hold of it as well 
as the grate would permit me, and 
kifſed it on my knees for a long time 
with an inexpreſſible eagerneſs; and I 
was ſo ſoftened, that I ſeemed almoſt 
ſuffocated with my tears. This was 
followed by a ſhort ſilence, which was 
ſo affecting, that I cannot yet think of 
it without feeling myſelf moved from 
the bottom of my ſoul. 

Mrs. Dorſin broke ſilence firſt, * Is 
© there no way for me to embrace her?” 
ſaid this amiable lady. * I never was 
« ſo affected in my life as I am now. I 
© do not know which of the two I love 
© moſt; the mother or the daughter. 

© Well, Marianne, ſaid Mrs. De 
Valville, when the various agitations 
of our minds began to ſubſide, you 
« muſt never more, whilſt I live, call 
_ © yourſelf an orphan. But let us re- 
© turn to my ſon. Without doubt it 
« was Mrs. Du Tour, the linen-dra- 
6 per, that told him where you are 

Very likely, returned I; * I did not 
© however, tell her, becauſe I was 1g- 
* norant of the name of the convent 
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© when I entered; but the porter 1 
made uſe of to bring my cloaths hi- 
* ther, plies near her "houſe, and he 
might inform her: and then Mr. 
De Valville, who had me followed by 
his footman, till I was ſet down by 
© the coach at Mrs, Du Tour's, has, 
* without doubt, enquired. of rhe good 
* woman, who could not help telling 
* him all ſhe knew. This, I believe, is 
© the way he found me out: for my 
part, I have done nothing to reproach 
* myſelf with; and have not at all con- 
* tributed to what has happened. And, 
* as @ proof of this, ſince I have been 
© here, I have not heard his name men- 
© tioned till this afternoon, when' he 
© brought me that letter, which he 
* could not have given me without a 
© ſtratagem.* 

I had no ſooner ſpoke, but I thought 
that I ought rather to have concealed 
this laſt article, which I had mentioned 
without conſidering at all the conſe- 
quence. This was engaging my be- 
ne factreſs to atk an explication; and 
the diſguiſe of her ſon was a particular 
that I might, perhaps, have concealed, 
without a breach of that ſincerity and 
truth for which I began to value my- 
ſelf; an indifcretion that my exceſſive 
ingenuity had drawn me into: how- 
ever, the word was ſpoke; but I found 
Mrs. De Valville did not at all need an 
explanation; ſhe knew at once what 
was meant by it. Spe 
A ſtratagem l' returned ſhe; * I 
know what you mean; and I will 
tell you how. As I was ſtepping 
out of the coach, I ſaw, by chance, 
a young man in a livery, coming down 
from this parlour; methought he was 
ſo like my ſon, that I I not help 
being ſtruck with the reſemblance: I 
* thought of telling you of it, Ma- 
* dam; for I looked upon it as a thing 
« pretty lingular, though I did not give 
© much attention to it.—But now, 
Marianne, I find my fon loves you, 
© I do not doubt but, inſtead of a man 
© that reſembles him, it was he him- 
© ſelf; was it not? $6 

© Yes, Madam, returned I, after 
having hefitated a moment ; * ſcarce 
* was he here before you arrived. 1 
© took his letter, without taking notice 
who it was that gaye it me; and I 
ſhould not have known him, but for 
a look he caſt at me. I ſtarted with 

* +» ©. © ſarprize: 
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< furprize: we were told you were com- 
< jingz and he retired with precipita- 
< tion.” | 
© By what I know of his temper,” 
ſaid Mrs. De Valville, f aking to her 
friend, Marianne muſt have made a 
« prodigious impreflion upon his heart. 
« See what it has made him reſolve! 
What a ſurprizing effet! To take a 
« livery?” VIALS 
Ves, returned Mrs. Dorſin, this 
action certainly proves that he loves 
her paſſionately; but thoſe are charms 
« which conclude it murh more ſtrong- 
6 ] *. | 6 . 
. But how muſt we act with reſpect 
© to this marriage, which he has almoſt 
© broke off; this engagement which I 
© have undertaken with his conſent? 
« Valvillewill, Jam afraid, never con- 
© elude it. But more; I muſt retl you, 
« that, poſſeſſed with ſuch a paſſion as 
© this appears to be, I am afraid he 
« will 'marry this child. Oh! what 
4 muſt we do to cure him of this paſ- 
« fion?” | i 
At would be hard, indeed, to teach 
© him to overcome it, returned Mrs. 
Dorſin; but I believe we may reduce 
« it into the bounds of reaſon; and 
© this we may certainly do with Mifs's 
« affitance, It is a happineſs that ſhe 
© is the perſon we have to do with: we 
© have now ſcen an inſtance of the 
© greatneſs of her mind, which proves 
© what her gratitude and tenderneſs for 
* ſuch a mother as you will render her 
capable of. N 
£ Now, to determine your ſon to ful- 
„fil his engagements, he can only be 
« prevailed upon by your daughter, and 
this would be 4 procedure entirely 
* worthy of herſelf: as ſhe is the only 
6 obſtacle, | 
© herſelf; for nobody clic will be ca- 
* pable of making him hear reaſon. — 
« 1 am uaded, D eqs be 
© would o u, if you inſiſted upon 
© it; he de 6 A ou * much to be th. 
© pable of coballing againſt you but 
« you ſoy you will not force him; and 
nothing can be more juſt thau this 
reſulotiong for, by a contrary con- 
duct, you Would certainly render him 
* unhappys he would be made fo out 
« of. complaiſaget und duty to you; 
. „er worfideti you'as the 
aud of ry 
„ bave awolded. On 1rhe contraty, 


wa 


the ſhould i ſpeak to him 


* Mariatine,” by a thoufand reatoiis, 


© that will not admit of a reply, may 
© poffilbly prevail with him to conftnt 
to his former engagements; ſhe may 
perſuade him, in as ſweet and ods 
terms as poſſible, and even with the 
appearance of regret, that he will love 
her in vain, and that ſhe is not in a 
condition to return his affeRtionz and, 
by this means, calm his heart, and 
* convince him of the neceflity he is 
under to marry the lady intended for 
him: thus he would be induced to 
* marry her bimſelf, and you would 
not appear to influence his choice, 
* This is my opinion of the matter. 
It is a very oy thought,” returned 
Mrs. De Valville; * I like your advice 
* extremely: but I ſhall add one thing. 
Would it not be proper, in order to 
take away All h from him, that 
© ſhe ſhould pretend to be deſirous of 
* taking the veil; and even to add, that 
© her ſituation will not admit of her 


co 


GI Is 


< taking any other courſe? —But, Ma- 


© rianne," ſaid the, interrupting berſelf, 
© I would not have you concerned at 
* what I ſay; do not think I infinuate 
that you ＋ * to quit the world: I 
* am ſo far from it, that I could not 
« conſent to it without the moſt viſible 
* and remarkable proofs of your being 
© defirous of it; Hnce I ſhould be apt 
* to fear that your ſmall fortune, you 
apprehenſions of Future want, or the 
* fear of being a charge to me, would 
be your molt prevailing inducement. 
* I would not have you miſtake me, I 
© ſay; I have nothing but my ſon in 
view); and would only point out the 
© means to bring him to my purpoſe, 
* and help him to ſurmount a love 
* which you too well juſtify; in which 
© I know he would think himſelf hap. 
© py, if permitted to cheriſh it; and 
« with which, indeed, I myſelf ſhould 
© be charmed, if the maxims of the 
world did not reſtrain me from ac-, 
« quieſcing with it. For, alas! what 
© js it you want? neither beauty, with 
© all it s moſt pleafing graces, the moſt 
© ſparkling wit, nor the unaffected 
« goodneſs, of à great and upright 
6 Foal. | "'Thefe are endowments the 


c möôſt extraordinary, the molt pre- 


© cigus; theſe the true tiches, the no- 


c bl portion of a woman in marr inge, 
and theſe ydu enjoy in the greateſt 
c profuhout but you have not twenty 
© thoafnd ſivies'a"yenr; he would 


make no allfances in marrying you; 
M © nor 


were ſaying,” replied 
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nor do weknow yourgzelations, who, 
© perhaps, would be an. honour to us. 
The W e part of mankind, my 


dear, have a ſuperſicial way of think - 
© ing, and, conſequently, very falſe 
s jdeas;z they are dazzled with the 
© ſplendor of riches, and their ears 
© tickled with be ſpund of titles: and 
yet to theſe I muſt give an account af 
© my actions; to theſe, who would ne- 
ver pardon the misfortunes you have 
© ſuffered; which they would falſely. 
© tetm defects. Reaſon wovld cer- 
© tainly chuſe you fer his wife, but an 
© extravagant cuſtom reje&s you: theſe 
c particuiars my friendſhip incuces me 
© to mention, that you night rot look 
upon the aſſiſtance I expeR from you 
© to induce Valville to conquer his paſ- 
« ſion, as a painful \ubje of humilia- 
n 

0h, dear Madam, or rather, dear 
© mother! ſince you are pleaſed to 
© grant me leave to call you fo, how 
good, how er; is this) cried I, 
caſting myſelf at her feet, to have ſo 
© mach regard and delicacy for a poor 
girl, unworthy ſuch goodneſs, and 
hom any body elſe in the ſame eir- 
© cumſtances would have treated with 
© contempt, and loaded with indigni- 
© ties! What would have b::ome of 
© me, had not you taken me into your 
© care? Without you, dear mo ner, I 
ſhould, by this time, have had the 
confuſion of begging my bread: and, 
notwithſfanding this, you are afraid 
of humbling me! Sure there is not 
a heart like yours in the world! 
Oh, my daughter!” cried ſhe, in her 
turn, who could help being tender- 
© hearted to thee? My dear child, you 


XN. 


A a 4a «a 


'© enchant me!'—* O ſhe enchants you 


e at 4 very proper time,” ſaid Mrs. 
Dorlin, with a tender ſmile: but, 
pray, put an end to this, diſcourſe; I 
E cannot bear it; you ſoften. me too 
much.“ . | | 

Let us return, then, to what we 
my charming 
bene factreſs :, fince we have concluded 
that you ſpeak to Valville, ſhall we 
wait till he returns to ſee her? or, to 


© be more A l Gel if Id it not be 
+ 


e ſhould write to him to 


 ©O by all meangl: terped, Mrs. 
© opinion, that ſhe, ſha} 
„ what he ſays to, Ber in that Jetter in 


— . 


4 


* 
1 


F 
A «a „ „ 


your hand, which we have. only read 
* to ourſelves. By that Nin judge 
© better how to regulate her conduct 
© towards. him,'—-* Yes; id 1, with 
an air of frankneſs and fmþplicity, 1 
* ought to know what he thinks; eſpe - 
« cially ſince I wrote to him the day 
© that I came hither, about an hour be- 
fore I eniercd.'—* Aye] how fo, 
Marianne?“ interrupted Mrs. De 
Valville. | | 

« 1 was obliged to it, Madam, re- 
turned I. I ſent to him a bundle, in 
© which was 4, gown, ſome linen, and 
money; the preſents I had received 
© from the genilcman I have already 
mentioned; who, out of a ſeeming 
pit y had pluced me at Mis. Du Tour's, 
2 Las whole real det gus were baſe and 
© diſhonourable. I wrote o Mr, De 
« Valvillie, who knew where he lived, 
«© to deſire him to be ſo good as to ſend 
© him the parcel as from me.. 

* Hah! by what chance, ſaid Mrs, 
De Valvilie, did my ſon know this 
© gentleman?” 

Madam, you will be ſtill more 
ſurprized, returued I, When I tell 
you he knew him becauſe he was hiy 
© uncle,'-—* What! cried the, Mr. 
* DeClimal?'—* Ves, Madam, it was 
he himſelf, replied I: it was to him 
the goud monk I have mentioned 
© carried me; and at your houſe [ 
© learned it was Mr. De Valville's un- 
cle, becauſe he entered ſoon after my 
© fall had induced your ſon to have me 
carried in; and it was he, too, that 
« young geitleman ſurprized at my 
feet at the haen-draper's, in the in- 


« ſtant he was entertaini 
4 


me with his 

love; and it was this diſcovery that 
made him propoſe to remove me from 
the neighbourhood, of Mr. De Val- 
ville, that he might ſee me in ſecret 

without the d of a diſcovery, 

.* Juſt Heaven!* cried ſhe, * what do 
© you tell me! What a weakneſs was 
„this in my brother -I beg, Ma- 
dam, ' ſaid ſhe to her friend, do not 
© mention a word of what you have 
„heard. If even ag, adventure like 
© this ſhould come to be known, judge 
© of the ſcandal it wavld be to my bro- 
ther, who paſſes ſon a, man of great 
« pity; and who, I hope, has hitherto 


©, gielerved it, however he has forgotten 


4, hizyſelf, and bebaved ill in this in- 
© Range, Poor man |, what muſt be 
< think: of hioaſelft How will bb? 
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able to refle& on this incident 18 nie 
cool and ſecret moments? Jet 
„us lenve Mm, and proceed to the 
ming T-queſtion: let us 2 
« letter.” ſhe opened it zgaln. 
But, faid Me, by Hort, and 
recolleRing herſelf, © f baue a ferupte 
© thatHas ſtarted in my mind. Shall 
e do well to read it to Marianne? 
* 2 ſhe loves Vulvilſe. There is 
a great deal of tenderneſs expreffcd 
© in itz ne way be terched with it; 
« and if would only eoft hey more pain 
to render us the ſervice we require 
from her. TeW us, my dear child; 
© js there any harard? What muſt we 
© think ? Ds o love my for t * 
That 862) wt ify,” Madam,“ 
anſwered” 14 it will not hinder e 
from ſpeaking to him 48 1 ovght.” 
© Tt does Hot fighify! ſay yu You 
«© love him, then, child ed the, 
Mailing. © Yes, Madam,” faid 1; it 
© is true 1 dot I at firſt ſight conecived 
„an inclination” for him; Without 


knowing it was love; I did not 


© think myſelf in danger of feeling 
© that pafſion, but only indulged the 

© pleaſure of looking at mm. 1 
thought him amiable; and you know 
„ could nat be to blame in thinks 


„him fo, ſince I only did him juſtice. 


He is a young man of ſuch a grace- 
ful uppearance,' ſo 

© aHle, and ſo like you, Maddwh, for 
© you know Fo you at firſt 

* thax T could not help being charmed 


© with bim.“ At this, th th burſt. 


into a in cold never be 
<-weiry of hearing ber,“ fed Mrs. 
Dorſin; © and 1 ſhall not be üble to 
© avoid ſeeing dert ſure there ts not 
ger equal!!! 

J think ſo, toon“ n — 4 
factreſs; but, however Feds 
: her, for havin told 5 For that ſhe 

© loves hit; fo br fo ch * conduct! is very 
©"i<prudene.”” - » 
dear, Madam! 1 never told him 

„ Rever vftered + Word Fike it. 
© Dit n girl ten a man That the loves 
him We way talk of ſuch things 
among ourſelves; detauſe no 15 
© conſequence enn attend itt dit he 
© has hor we Taft 'fofpicion' of ſt, un- 
herbe Has weſfed ſo "nd if de has, 

* it will au him nothing; You ſhall 
© ſees Madam; 1 not to ive 

77 m it ite, TOY 


a 


TO 
4 


'© affliftion 


' kttefriveh 


- © with the lets courag C 
©" But," reffied he, * hit fees 


9 2 


"love. * Th 15 7 01 


© amfabſe and the mült he Blind be 


© to bBſetve* it, But whit then! 1 


* ſure you, T vill behaye as if he Were 
© entirely td; wy tre; for 1 Would 
© be very ungriteful to a otherwiſe, 
Ob, thy ebilar” faid my amiab 
Friend; it will” de diſieult to 
bring thy heart to refs)ye to renguy 
© him: the more I fee ther, the more 


© teſpair of your ever being able to ac- 


© romhpliſh it, Let us try, however : 
* ſce there, What he writes to thee.* 
The letter was Hort 


e 'k can 'feriiehniber, were” the 
words. 
Ir is tow N a Midam, 
© Wat 


Has ſought you, and beep 
e 4 * with Frier. thahtioh no 
more my love, it deſerves no longer 
* your attention; I would only throw 
© myſelf xt yet Foe to me you, the 
am ip for havin offengetl 
«you, T'afk ptrton; not with the ho 
6 * of obtaining it, but to give you 
MY ating nity of e yourſelf by 
it me. o hot kn 
* how hs re are ble to pour: meg 
but you dug Eno ir, andT only 
« beg dhe con W of tefling it you,” 


This was y near the contents of 
the letter. It penetrated my ſoul; pg 
my heart felt the. force of e 
which Lam p rſtaded'M 85 55 Fe 
took notice of, for 12 50 wa tehed 
ear, ths. ode 
very vin is it Hot? — f cannot 
«© deny it, am; A Ok — — 
© ceſde you.” tetof ned 


« fear nothip 15 ſhalt MG Fi dur 


© jt that he ſoaks o 7 Ir: is . 


inton,” acts 19 
5 of me, 15 be N 1 


e Cliwal at my Frets but bn ce. Ms 
n 1 my Wich 75 2 Pie 


200 e of Myth 
ch s he as een 7 
„aud ele Navel wy 000 ade Ep 95 

6 conſcious of his 1 mjired me. 


ſpe 747 2 7 A 's 
* ffrong x 'proo of 
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90 
* with in bringing him to reaſon; and 
© making. him comply. with our de- 
* fires,” Do not you think ſo?? 
Lou are in the right, anſwered my 
benefaQreſs: but it is time to go 
+ home; let us conclude upon ſome- 
thing. We have agreed that Mari- 
* anne. ſhall write to Valville.—“ A 
# word or two, ſaid I, © will be ſuffi- 
© czent; and I will write before you, 
Madam; the pen and ink are in this 
© pariour.'—< Very well, child; you 
are in the right: a line will be ſufh- 
*.cignt,* I immediately wrote as fol- 


lows. 

y 1 Could not ſpeak to you this after- 
„ noon, Sir, though I have ſome- 

thing to ſay to you. | | 


But, Madam, when thall I defire 
* him to come?” ſaid I to Mrs. De Val- 
ville, 
At eleven o'clock in the morning, 
returned ſhe. 


And chall be obliged to you,” add- 
ed I, writing again, © if you will come 
* here to-morrow morning at eleven 
o' clock, when 1 ſhall wait for you. 
I am, &. And at the bottom, only 


 E@MARTANRE,” 


After T had directed this letter, I 
gave it my benefactreſs, who took the 
charge of fealing and ſending it by one 
of the ſervants of the convent, 

* Farewel, Marianne, till to- mor- 
© row,” ſaid ſhe, © when I ſhall ſee you 
* again," —* My dear, cried 


Dorf, with an engaging ſmile, © think 


© me your fincere friend: I ſhall ſee 
* * again very ſoon.—I will have 
her come with you, Madam, and dine 
* wind houſez and if you do not brin 
C her with you, I promiſe you L will 
© come and fetch her myſelf.— We 
will both wait upon you the firſt op- 
portunity, replied Mrs. De Valvill. 3 
© after which, you ſhall have her as 
© often as you dak. Nea 
I made no anſwer to this but a ſmile 
and a low curtſey; after which, they 
went away, and 2 me with a mind 
ferene and full of tranquillity. Who- 
ever had ſeen me would have imagined 
hat I was dull and melancholy; but I 
was far from being ſo; L had onlythe- 
appearance of this diſorder, which was 
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the effect of that flood of ſoftneſs whick ' 
had juſt overwhelmed mme. 

Iſighed, however, like a perſon whoſe 
mind was diſturbed, ayd.might-perhaps 
be thought to have ſome reaſon for be- 
ing ſo, on account of the diſpofitiĩon of 
my affairs; for I loved a man whom I 
muſt think on no morez and this ſurely 
was a reaſbnable ſubjeC&t of grief: but, 
on the other hand, he tenderly: loved 
me in return; a reffection full of un- 
numbered charms. This alone was 
almoſt ſufficient to diſſipate my uneati- 
neſs; it was a true honour, eſſentially 
neceſſary to give me patience to ſop- 

rt the reſt: beſides, I had juit be- 
. with ſo much generoſity, had 
acted ſo conformably to reaſon, and 
given ſuch proof of a diſintereſted gra- 
titude, that had drawn tears of admi- 
ration and pleaſure from thoſe; two 
aniable ladies. I looked inward. with 
complacency and delight; I approved 
the greatneſs of my own ſoul, and 
amuſed myſelf with thoſe pleaſing vani- 
ties, and the ſecret applauſe whichſprung 
from every reflection: this diffipat 
the gloom, and preſented all within 
bright and lovely. N | 

But to proceed. He has told me 
fince, that the freedom I took in writ- 
ing to him had diſquieted him extreme- 
ly; and, indeed, this had but an ill 
appearance; there. was nothing in it 
that had the air of an intrigue, and it 
appeared too innocent to promiſe any 
thing very favourableQ. 

But, however this was, eleven o'clock 
was but juſt ſtruck, when the abbeſs 
came herſeif to tell me Valville waited 
for mne. 1 | 
© Go, Marianne, faid ſhe; Mrs. 
De Valville's ſon aſks for you. She 
* told. me yeſterday, after ſhe left you, 
© that ſhe would ſend him to ſee you 
© he waits for you.? 

My heart, began to flutter when 1 
heard he. was there. I u thank you, 
Madam, ſaid I; * Fam going. I 
wentinimediately, but with a ſlow pace, 
to get time to recover and fortify 7. 
ſelf. I was entering upon a painful 
ſcene, and feared I ſhould want pas 
to go through it; I diſtruſted myſelf, 
and was apprebenſive that my heart 
would betray me, and make me but 
N ſerve my benefactreſs. 

I forgot to mention one article, Ma- 
dam, which gave me, en reflection, 
another ſubject of ſelf-· approbation. 1 

| _ "endeavoured 


endeavoured to diveſt myſolf of every 
charm that it was, poſſible, for me to 
lay afide: I appeared in no other dreſs 
than what I commonly wore on morn- 
ings, which I put on as neghgently as 
I could; my linen, though very fine, 
was the ſame I had lain in, and was 
conſequently tumbledꝭ my gown, was 
a very indifferent one; it was very old, 
and what 1 ſeldom wore out of my 
chamber. Thus my age, and my na- 
tural agreeableneſs, were all that re- 
mained, without the aſſiſtance of the 
leaſt art to ſet them off and recommend 
them: however, I flattered myſelf with 
the thought that of theſe I could not be 
ripped, which helped me to ſupport 
the abandaning every other ornament ; 
which wras à ſacriſice I freely made to 
the friendſhip of my deareſt friend. She 
had not, indeed, , de ſired me not to be 
dreſſed; but I was very ſenſible that it 
would pot have pleaſed her, if the had 
found I had been ſo. 224 I 20 {a * 

Thus cloathed, I appeared before 
Valville, Who was dreſſed, and appeared 
extremely genteel ; but with what a 
tender and reſpectful air bat a deſire 
of pleaſing ſhone in his eyes! He held 
a letter in his hand; which was mine, in 
which I had iuvited bim to come. 
Ido not know, ſaid he, ſhewing 
me the letter, which he kiſſed, + whe- 
ther I ought to-rejoice or be afflifted 
at the order I have here received from 
you; but I have got obeyed it with- 
out an inexpreſſihle nquietude. This 
he ſpoke: with a look expreſſive of the 
greateſt fear and uncertainty; ,-- 
Sir, returned I, extremely touched 
at this tender introduction to big diſ- 
courſe, pray ſit do en. Here | heſi- 
tated, in order to recover myſelt, whilt 
he took a chair. ot Yes, Sm, reſumed 
I, with a ttembling voice,, I want to 
„talk with yon.“ Well,, Miſs,” re- 
turned he, trembling too, what is the 
matter? What muſt 1 think of this 
* interview? Your, abbels, I believe, 
knows of my making you this viſit?“ 
Ves, Sir, ſaid I; ſhe herſelf, 


* calling you by your name, came to 


tell mo that you deſired to;ſpeak. with 
me. . My vamel! cried hez © how 
wean that be? I do not know her; nor 


* have Lever feen her you muſt have 


* told ber NO I was; yo have then 


had her conſent for ſending for me? 


No, Sie, I have - not made her my 
conßdante: all that ſhe(kyew was, 
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that you were to be here; however, 
© jt was not I that informed her of it. 
But, Sir, I beg you. would heac me: 
*. you ould perſuede me to think you 


love me, add I believe it is true that 


1 v * 


you daz bot What deſign can you 
© have in-Jlovieg me? TY | 

IT hat of being only yours,” returned 
he ſeriouſly, * — a firm and refoluts 
tone; * that of being united to v 

© 'a}l\ the ties of honor and 2 
© and if there are any ments 
more ſtrong and binding. Iwill enter 
into them with 2 proportionably 
« greater. pleaſure, Vourenquiry into 
my deſign gives me no pain; for I do 
not ſee, Miſs, how it is poſſible for a 
man to Jove you with other views. 
My intentions will not bean a doubt: 
„I have only to know if they are 


agreeable to you, and if I mey; hope 3 


to obtain what will be the happineſs 
« of my life?” | 1 1 
How affecting was this. diſcourſe 
Madam I perceived the tears flo 
my eyes; a ſigh eſcaped me, without 
being. able to ſuppreſs it 3 butit was 
as low as-poſſible: mean While I durſt 
vot lift up my eyes to give him one 
look. 7 0 218 O17 abr I? it + N 
Sir,“ ſaid. If you know net yet 
© the misfortunes I have ſuffered from 
my jnfancy. I am ignorant to whom 
owe my birth; I loſt my, parents 
Without knowing them and Lhave 
© neither fortune: not relation: we are 
not made far each other beſides, 
there are inſurmountable obſtacles in 
4. our way.“ en oppor) . 410 ee 
I underſtand. you, returned he, 
with an air of deſpair ancconſternation: 
£ your beart refuſes to yield to my de- 
s fires-and unite itfelf to mine: 
No, Sir, you are miſtaken; that is 
far from being the caſe, cried I, vitk - 
out being able ta proceed. That is 
not the caſe, Miſs! returned he; hy, 
$ then, do you mention obſtacles? 
Wie Qwere in this part of our conver- 
ſation- when. my benefactreſs entered. 
Judge of Valville's ſurprizaee. 
What, my mother H eried ber riſing: 
£, Oh, Miſs! alli this Was contrived. 
Ves, my ſon, ſaid ſhe to him, with 
a tane. full, of the ſweeteſt tenderneſs, 
it was; Lreadily confeſs it; ve would 
not endeavour to conceal it from 
you: I knew you were to be here, and 
4. we thought it proper I ſhould meet 
you. But, my dear child, added ſhe, 
| addreſſing 
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2 me, have you in- 
formed Valville of every thing?“ 

No, Madam,“ fait I, fortified b 
her preſence, and animated by the af - 
fectionate manner in which ſpoke 
to me; * nog I have not had time: the 
gentleman is but jaſt come, and our 
* converſation hardly begun when you 
entered; but I will tell him every 
© thing before you, Madam, - 

* You fer, Sir,” ſaid I to Valville, 
who ſeemed ſorprized at the tender 
names we gave each other; you ſee in 
* what manner Mrs. De Valvilletreats 
© me: you ht to know how kind, 
© how extremely kind, ſhe has been to 
© me, and what obligations I am under 
© to her; obligations ſo great and nu- 
© merons, that, were I to mention them, 
© they would appear quite incredible 
6 — 8 would be the firſt that would 
©* tell me that I. ſhould be unworthy to 
« live, if I did not entreat you to think 
* of me no more;* 

Valville, at theſe words, held down 
his head, and ſighed. Do you be 
« judge,” reſumed 1; = need only 
© conhder who am. I have already 
© told you Loft my father and mother, 
« who were aſſaſſinated on a journ 
* when F was with them, and but two 
« years old; and ſince that time, Sir, 
0 Line what has happened to me. My 
education was given me by a clergy: 

ed 
n. 


man in the country, who fulfi 
that taſk out of a noble compaſſe 
His ſiſter brought me to Paris; here 
©. ſhe died, and left me alone without 
© ſupport: her confeſſor preſented me to 
your unele, who placed ne at a linen- 
* druper's; but after a few days aben- 
£ doned me. I have already told you 
© the reaſons of his conduct, when I 
© defired you to return his preſents for 
5s me. I went to tell the monk my 
5 fitnationz and, in returning from 
s him, I entered into the 8 that 
© belongs to our convent, to dry up m 
6 — which I was — Ee 
* cated. My dear mother here came 
nin after mez the ſaw me weep at a 
© confeffiona}; I excited her pity, and 
from that time became a boarder 
here: it is ſhe that pays all my ex- 
s pences; who has bought me cloaths; 
« who has furniſhed me with every 
thing, not only in the greateſt plenty, 
but magwiſicenee; and has accom- 
s panied theſe generous actions with 
* ſych an engaging ſweetneſs, ſuch ten- 
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der andaffeRionate endearments, Inet 
I eandot call them to nnd without 
© meking iuto tears of gratitgde and 
affection. She comes io ſee und dif- 
© coutſe with me; ſhe loves me, and 
treats me as if I was your ſiſter; ſhe 
© has even made me forget that I um 
© an orphan; and With reaſon too: 1 
« ought not to think IT am fo, fince it 
is no longer true. Never had à dadgb- 
© ter a better mother; nor experienced 
« ſuch happineſs from that dear rela- 
© tion.” My denefactreſs and her fon, 
at this part of my diſcourſe, ſeemed 
moved even to tears. 52 

© See the ſituation I am in,” continved 
I; * fee what I owe to Mrs. De Val. 
« ville! You, I have been told, have 
« ſenſe and ity; I behieve it ttue: 
0 k, then, from your conſcience, 
Sir, how would you adviſe me to act 
© after what I have told you'? You muſt 
© think that thoſe unhappy wretches 
© who beg their bread are not ſo 
© as T am: they have at leaft brothers 
© and ſiſters, or fome other-relations ; 
* they have à country; they have a 
name to diſtingui them from the 
« reſt of mankind, by which they are 
* known amongſt their acquaintance; 
© but I have none even of theſe advan- 


tages and therefore am more wretch- 


© ed and more poor than they.“ 

© Come, dear child, pray forbear 
© here is en on this ſubject, faid 
Mes. me Valville. No, mother, let 

me tell every thing.---I ſay nothin 
s bur herds, Sir," canfiatca f, — 
c yet, after all this, you "atk for my 
0 you deſire to marry me: would 
© it not be # fine preſent Iod make 
you? would it not de a eruelty even 
© to myſelf? Oh! hat a heart hould [ 


© give you? if not a wicket one, yet 


t gift would declare my want of 
6 — poco my want of confideration 
© and regard for you, It is true, Tam 
© agreeable to you; but you would not 
© attach yourſelf to me, ſure, for no 
© other reaſon but becauſe you think 
me handſome !- You certainly believe 
© I have à ſpotleſs character; and, if 
© this is the caſe, how can you hope 
* that I ſhould ever conſent to & love 
5 that would draw vpon you the cen- 
s ſare of every body; which' would ſet 
© you at vanance with your family, 


« with r friends, with every one 
* who eſteems you, and even with me 


6 too?” For how ſevere muſt be your re- 


« pentancs, 
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4 „when you would. ceaſe ta 
c — mez when yop would find your- 
© ſelf married to a omg Ap — 
4 ſubjcct of publick ridicule; , m 
0 nobody would fer; and who, would 
«© only bi ing upon you ſhame and mi- 
« ſeryl Is this nothing?” added I, with 
a tenderneſs chat made me weep, But, 
« obliged as I am to Mrs. De Valville, 
© how. wicked a creature muſt I he, 
© ſhould I — you? If I was capa- 
ple of it, would you ever think upon 
« me but with horror? Shauld I not 
© be the baſeſt and moſt N 
creature upon earth, eſpecially. as 

© kgow your engagements to a lady o 

« great merit? Do not de ſurprized, 
. Ries I am. informed of every thing- 
« My mother came to ſee me yeſterday, 


0 uſual ; ſhe aud de- 
? jefted : I aſked the cauſe; the in- 


formed me that her fon had diſpleaſed 
© her, I heard her with attention, 
© without knowing that I was the cauſe 
« of her — She told me ſhe 
© had the greateſt reaſon to be ſatis ſſed 
© with, your conduct, till you had ſeen 
© a young gizl—Here ſhe related our 
© hiſtory: and the girl, Sho diſturbs 
© yqu;. who induces you to break yaur 
« ward; who now afflifts. my dear mo- 
© ther, and Who has robbed her of the 
© reſpe& and tenderneſs of ber ſon; 1 
c 2 be me, Sirz me, the pen- 
© Goner. that ſhe ſupports and laade 
© with kindneſs! After this, Sit, ſee if, 
© with honour, with 4 with a 
© worthy, tender, and generous heart, 
© which you have been accuſtomed to 
* preſerve; ſee, I ſay, if you,can, wiſh 
me to laye you, and if you yourſelf 
could have the co to love loch a 
* monſter.as I id be, could I lien 
© to yous paſſion? No, certainly. I 
find you are touched, Sir, with what 
© Ltell ant youweepy it is tenderneſs, 
© ſurely, for my mother, and pity, for 
* me.—Oh, 2.1. you ſhall. be 2 
longer full of {adgetsapd-inquietudes 
© Me. De Valyille will, ſuffgr.me to he 
no more, the ſubzett of your uneaũ- 
* neſs; the lubjeQ of a pain that falls 
with double weight opon myſelf. L 
© am ſare he will no more. interupt the 
pleaſure ꝓou take in ſuccouting me; 
es the, contrary, be will. by langle 
, mat ge MV (bay ena he Max lee 
dme teil, but it muſt be a paſhon. like 
Sous, He will marry the lady in 


Liwehian; be, will warrx hen on bip 


n. 


on account, becauſe he owes it to 
© himſelf ; an yours, Who have pro- 
* cured {o advantageous a watch, and 
© one ſo, proper to compleat his happi- 
© neſs; and on mine too, Who entreat 
* him to obey you, as the only proof 
© he cap give me that I have been ever 
«* truly dear to him. This is a ſatis - 
faction that he will not refuſe to 2 
girl that cannot be his, but will ne- 
© ver be any body's elſe; and who, for 
© her part, will not ſeruple to tell him 
„that, if ſhe had been rich, and his 
* equal, ſhe has ſo good an opinion of 
© his merit, ſhe would chuſe him be- 
fore any other man in the world.— 
© This.is a conſolation that I am wil- 
* ling to give you; Sirz and which F 
* ſhall not regret, provided it reſtores 
© your content and peace. | 
Here I ſtapped, and wiped away the 
tears. that began to flow in abundance ; 
while Valville all this while beld down 
his head; and, plunged in deeptbought, 
was ſome. time without anſwering. me. 
Mrs. De Valville fixed her looks upon 
him while I ſpoke, 4 ſwimmi 
in tears: at laſt he broke filence, a - 
fag bimſelf to my benefaftreſs. 
- + You ſce, Madam, what is the ob- 
jet af my regard; put yourſelf in 
my place — Am 1 to blame to love 
ber? Is. it poſſible Lhould-ceaſe to 
da it? Can what ſhe has juſt ut 
« diſengage my affoctionsꝰ O Madam, 
* what a conſommate virtue! But F 


© muſt reſigu her; you will have me do 


it: the, too, deſires it of meg and T 
vill quit tbe dear invaluable treaſure. 
© I will marry another: I conſent to 
£ ee but I hall not be ſo 
* . 32 f ese 
Here his tears broke looſe, and he 
no longer endeavoured to reſtrain them. 
Mrs. De Valville was touched with 
them, and wept as faſt 3s be, without 
Knowing what to ſoy, We all tbree 


's 2 ſilent, and nothing was heard but 


4 OR}? cried I, agitated. with love, 
grief, and a thouſand cunſuſed mo- 
tions, not to be deſcribed 4; ob, dear 
Madam, your grief ia inſupportable 


_ ©,10.me! Why did you meet us? 'You 


© fill me full of deſpair; I cannot bear 
to ſee you thus. — Sir, you make my 


life quite; inſupportable!' — “ Why, 


© .my;.dear, do you complain!“ ſaid 
Valuille! © have Ino already told you 
{ that I will xeſignyyou ?*. + 

6 Yes, 


if 4 
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Ves, you will leave me!“ returned 
I: but, though you ſay fo, you af- 
« fit mother; you erde her of 
fe; you threaten her with your be- 
* mg miſerable. Is this the conſo- 
* lation, this the happineſs, you give 
© her? You afk what reaſon we have 
for complaint; what can you demand 
© more than I have granted? If you 
« are . if you are reaſonable, 
© ovght you not to regulate your de- 
© fires, and keepthem in proper bounds? 
ou cannot marry me; but you have 
© this conſolation, that I will never en- 
© gage = affections to any other; and 
© you will be always very dear to me, 
© Sir: you will not loſe me, nor ſhall I 
* loſe you; I ſhall be a nun, indeed; 
but it will be here at Paris, and we 
© ſhall ſometimes ſee each other. We 
© have both the ſame mother: you ſhall 
de my brother, my bene factor, and my 
© deareſt friend; the only man J eſteem, 
and whom I ſhall never forget.“ 

Oh, my dear mother!” cried Val- 
ville again, throwing himſelf ſuddenly 
at her feet, I beg pardon for the tears 
I ſee you ſhed, which I am fo unhappy 
© 2s to draw from you. Do with me 
« what you pleaſe; you are the miſtreſs 
of my actions: but you have undone 
© me! Why did you bring me hereto 
© raife my admiration for this dear, 
« juſtly dear creature, and then ſnatch 
me from her? Have pity on my con- 
dition; you tear my heart with the 
* moſt cruel anguiſh. Take me away! 
© Let us go! I had rather die than af- 
«* flit you thus: but you, who feel fo 
much tenderneſs for me, think for a 
moment what will become of me!“ 

© Alas, my ſon! what would you 
© have me ſay?” returned the lady. I 


* pity thee, child; Texcuſe thee: yon 


* both touch me; and I confeſs to thee 
that 1 love Marianne as much as thou 
2 doſt. Arife, my ſon; this has not 
« ſucceeded according to my expecta- 
tions; but it is not her fault: 1 for- 
give the love thou baſt for her; and, 
© if the world theught as I do, I ſhould 
noi be {0 much' troubled, nor at a lots 
« whit Whine? on he ; 


At theſe laſt words, which Valville 


at once put the moſt favourable con- 
ſtruction upon, he caſt himſelf again 
at her feet, from whence ſhe had juſt 
raiſed him; and, taking one of her 
bands, kiſſed it for a long time, with- 
out ſpeaking, * Well, Madam,* fai 


© marriage in q 
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I, will you love me ſtill? Wilt you 
* not, after this, as the only remedy, 
© abandon me? +4 | 

Heaven forbid, my dear child 
returned ſhe, © Why do you talk 
thus? Come, I deſire you would 
* compoſe yourſelf. I am ſatisfied 
« with you, my ſon, added the, with 
an air of goodneſs that tranſported me. 
I will not preſs you to conclude the 
ion, though it will 
« diſpleale a very worthy family; but 
I love thee better than them. 

© You reſtore me to life!” returned 
Valvillez* I am the happieſt of all ſons! 
© But, Madam, what will you do with 
Marianne? Will not you permit me 
© to ſee her ſometimes ?*—* You aſk 
more than I know how to anſwer,” 
returned ſhe: © Jet me think of it; we 
© ſhall ſee.— “ Conſent at leaſt that I 
© love her, added he. What would 
ſignify my refuſing thee that?” re- 
turned ſhe. © Love her, child; love 
© her, let what will happen.” 

I had ſaid ſome time before that I 
would take the veil; and was here, out 
of an exceſs of zeal, going to repeat it: 
but as my dear benefattreſs ſeemed to 


have forgot it, I ſuddenly reflected that 


I ought not to bring it ro her remem- 
brance, I had juſt exhauſted my ge- 
neroſity, had uſed every argument I 
could think of to diſſuade Valville from 
toving me; but as his mother had now 
permitted him to do ſo, as we had melt- 
ed her heart into ſuch ſoftneſs, it was 
only for me to be filent. It would not 
have been proper for me to ſay—“ Ma- 
dam, take care what you do.“ Such 
an exceſs of diſintereſtedneſs would nei - 
ther have appeared reaſonable nor na- 
tural; I therefore ſaid not a word. 
After a moment's pauſe—* What a 
dangerous little creature thou art, 
Marianne, ſaid the, riſing; fare - 
vel. Let us go; Sir, added ſhe to 
her ſon, with än engaging ſweetneſs, 
who was till kiſſing her hand, which 
he held in his, the reaſon of which ſhe 
ſeemed perfectly to underſtand. Yes, 
yes, added the, ſmiling, I know 
© what all this means. Do you coax 
© your mother, child? I can fix upon 
nothing yet; I cannot bring myſelf 
to any reſolution Adieu, child; 
© jt is late: I will return tb ſee you 
© very ſoon. 1 ſaluted her without 
making any anſwer; and, as 1 


| . a 


been crying, I was wiping my ey 
with 
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with my handkerchief—* Why do you 


cry?“ ſaid the: © T'have nothing to 
s reproach thee with; I cannot be angry 
With thee for being amiable. Go, 
© compuſe yourſelf; — Give me your 
. 
She immediately went down fairs, 
aſſiſted by her ſon; who prufdently = 
ſpoke to me with” his eyes, and to 
no other leave but a Tow bow; which 
T returned with an ait ful of diffldence, 
like a perſon afraid of taking ton much 
liberty, and of abuſing that generous 
lady's indulgence. nns 
Here I was left alone, much more 
agitated than I was when Mrs. De 
Valville feft me the preceding tight; 
fince Rere was: matter for many other 
quite different emotions. Love Her, 
© ehil&;4ef hat will happen,“ my dear 
benefactreſs had ſaid to her fon und 
then We ſhall fee;” I do not knvw 
© whatto reſolve upon,” had ſhe added: 
and from this I inferred, that the Had 
ordered me to hope; which,” indeed, I 
did butcaffed/myſelf a fool to dare to 
hope on fueh ſleuder grounds. On orca- 
ſions like theſe we cannot help feeling à 
pretty deal of pain; for it is much bet- 
ter not to Rave the feaſt glimpſe of ſuc- 
ceſs, thun to have one ſo faint as on! 
to flatter the ſoul} to make it tremble 
with fear, and to fill it with' the moſt 
painful obeertsinty. Shall I be ſo 
happy as to marry Valville ?* faid Flo 
myſelf: Ieanhot believe it poſſible.“ 
But, however, I began to think A hui 
be miſerable if I did not. This was all 
the knowledge thut my heart hed gain- 
ed ftom the uncertain diſeourſe of Mrs. 
De Valeille; 1 had learned a ne way 
to torment myſelil. aer 
I eould not ſheep that nigbe, and hard. 
ly. got Any reſt the two following; for 
I paſſed three duys without hearing any 
thing of them; dot, if I remember 
right, it was not without # little repin- 
ing at my dear benefactfeſs. '* What! 
an ſhe determine nothing, then!“ 
ſaid I ſometimes: Will me never 


come tos reſolution?” And here, I 


believe, I could bot help bhming her. 

At laſt the foui th day appeared, and 
I heard nothing of her; but, about three 
in the uftervoon; I Was told that Val- 
ville aſked fer me: and I 44d itmme- 
diately leave granted to fee him; Which, 


however, I did net accept. J felt I 


loved hitn-+ofightely more than I had 


Lier done; had an extreme deſtre to 


Fx, 


et him, and the greateſt curioßty ima- 


ginable to Know if he had nothing new 


to tell tne relating to our mutual paſ- 
Hon: but, in ſpite of all this, I re- 
"frained mylelf; T refuſed to go to him, 
becauſe T was ſenſible that if Mrs, De 
Valville ould Know jt, it would add 
to her eſteem. "Thus my refuſal wes 
only a laudable piece of artifice, .I 
theb ſent word to Yalville to excuſe my 
ſeeing bim, except be came from his 
mother, and rhat I dur[ſt not preſume to 


do it, fince ſhe, had not previouſly in- 


formed me of his viſit; as, indeed, fhe 
A. I 1 ones 

"Valvitle dur not deceive me; and 
was wiſe enough to retire. This, pru- 
dent piece of conduRt coſt me very 


dear. I began to repent it, when. he | 
Tent me word he would come again the 


next day with his mother: this news 
wig neceſſary to compoſe the painful 
perturhations of my mine. 
The next day we were to have a ce- 
refnony at our conyent, when, a young 
religious was to täke her vos. .Yo 
know,” Madam, oa theſe accahons 
the nuns appear openly, and the cur- 
tain is drawn "from the rails. Here 
was 1 ſeated when Mrs. De Valvilleen- 


tered the church, who, with her fa- 


mily, were invited by _the young nun's 
refations. She came pretty. late, and 
therefore went directly into the church. 
As was ignorant of her being invit- 
ed, T was agieeabſy ſurpized to ſec her 
coming tp" the iſt towards the roils, 
ſupported by an elderly gentleman of a 
good mien, A thron ) 


eyes off this fady, Who, did not yet [ce 
me: at liſt, ſne took her ſeat with the 
gentleman by her kde; then caſting a 


+» 


ed Mr. De Climal aud Valville. 


look on thoſe that followed, I percetv- 
What! Mr. De Climal 1* fajd 1 


to myſelf, with a mixture of aſtoniſh- 
ment and trouble. I could not hel 
being forry to ſee him there, though 
knew not” whether his preſence woul 
he of any conſequence to me or nat: 
looked upon him as a wicked man, 
whom my preſence was ſufficient to diſ- 
concert: 'Þ N 


eireumſtancrs tat wufk attend his lee; 


ing me, which 1. fcreſaw would cover _ 
only. 


hint with extreme” confuſion, 
waited” for Mr A De Valeille's ny 
me; to pay her 1 which 
| 9 | knew 
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A. t of other per- 
1ons followed; but I did not take my | 


Bat this was noching in com: 
pariſon of tlie piinfut and mortifying - 
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krew that engaging lady would return 
with that eaſy, tender, and obligiog 
freedom, which was almoſt peculiar to 
herſelf. But chat would he thmkof 
this familisrity? What, dreadful, con- 
ſequences, Madam, would he not in- 
fer from it? Imagine how detrimental 
it muſt appear to his reputation;-.and 
how mucb a villain who fears you, is 
himſelf to be feared.” Theſe ideas gave 
me a confuſed kind of agitation. | 
His nephew ſaw me firſt, and in- 
ſtantly ſaluted me with an undeſcrib- 
able air of gaiety and confidence, which 
ſeemed to preſage that our affairs were 
in a happy fituation. Mr. De Climal, 
who was looking another way, did not 
ſee him, for he was fpeaking to the 
entleman that ſat by Mrs. De Val- 
ville. This lady attended to what they 
were ſaying, and had not yet looked 
to the ſide where we were. At laſt ſhe 
caſt her eyes upon us, and perceived 


e. 

This look was returned by a deep 
curtſey, which drew from her demon- 
ſtrations of friendſhip; which ſhe ex- 
preſſed by waving her hand, and an en- 

aging ſmile of complacency... Her 
Brother, who was pulling out of his 
pocket a kind of breviary, took no- 
tice of theſe ſigns, foHowed them with 
his eyes, and ſaw the little linen- 
draper; who did not appear to have loſt 
any thing by caſting him off; and. whoſe 
dreſs was ſuch as not to allow her to 
regret the bundle of cloatbs ſhe had ſent 
back. 6 | 
This poor man, (for the time is 
coming when I muit ſoften my expreſ- 
ſions for him) this poor man, I ſay, to 
whom, bya kind of fatality, I was to 
be ever a ſubjeft of new, alarms and 
embarraſiments, loſt all countenance at 
ſeeing me, and had not the confidence 
to look in my factdmee. 

I ip my turn bluſhed top; but like an 


enemy bold and diſpleaſed, who had 


the adyantage oi a good conſcience, and 
who cohld not but confound a guilty 

mind inferior to it's own. ., I doubted 
whether he would ſalute me or not; but 
T found he avoided itz; and I imitated 
him out of haughtinefs, prudence, and 
even a kind. of pity, for him; for I was 
at once adtuated by all theſguyarious 


I obſeryed Mrs. De Valpille took 
notice of it; znd, I believę, ſaw hig 
diſorder, which be, ght of Valville, 
- - fp0, augmented. The ſervice began ; 
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and we had a, ſermon, which, though 
a very fine. one, was far from deſervin 
the, character of a good one: a flow of 
ſenſeleſs periods ſtreamed from the 
preacher's,, lips, drr the tricklin 
nonſenſe was dreſſed in all the lowers of 
rhetorick. - The prieſt ſeemed mightily 
delighted with his own eloquente, and 
dis eyed the greateſt vanity in declaim- 
ing againſt the vanity of all terreſtrial 
objects; a; vice very common amongſt 
our clergy, Who have leſs regard to 
the inſtrutt ion of others than their own 
applauſ. ano 
be ceremony being finiſhed, Mrs. 
De Valville aſked for me;, and came to 
the parlour with her ſon, While Mr. 
De Climal. retired, _* How do you do, 
my dear? ſaid ſhe. I am only 
come to ſpeak a word to you: my 
company wait for me below, except 
© my brother, who is gone. Here 1s 
© Valville, who loves you with the ut. 
<, moſt tenderneſs ; he continually per- 
5 ſecutes me with his paſſion; and is 
_ ©, perpetually on his. knees before me, 
© to obtain my conſent to the accom- 
* pliſhment of his defixes, He tells 
me I ſhall render him miſerable if I 
© oppoſe his happineſs; that his paſſion 
is unſurmountable; that he muſt 
ever love and adore you, and make 
* your, felicity inſeparable from his 
© own, I muſt ſurrender; I cannot ſin- 
* cerely blame his choice. Thou art 
* worthy of his affetion; and that is 
* enough for a man Who loves thee, 
and who is rich; therefore love each 
other; I permit you to do it; any 
other mother, beſides me, would not 
* ſuffer.this. According to the max- 
- © 1ms of the world, my ſop acts a very 
© fooliſh part; and I ſhall not be reck- 
© oned;more wiſe ro ſuffer him to do ſo: 
but on this, he ſays, depends the 
© repoſe andall the comfort of his whole 
| «likes and it muſt be a heart very diffe · 
. + rent from mine that could reſiſt the 
force of ſuch an argument. I am 
« pecſuaded that Valville in this does 


not act contrary to true honour; that 


che only diſcards an eltabliſhed cuſ- 
tom; and only injures his fortune by 
+. refuling to augment it: he aſſures me 
that he cannot. live without thee; and 
I am ſenſible of all the merit he finds 
in thee. Nothing. bere oppoſe you 
but the prejudices of mankind; God 
nor reaſen does not doit, -[t is your 
„ buſineſs,. Sir, added ſhe, turning 19 
her ſon; you are of a conſiderable fa- 
mY f r 2 emily; 
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this con wor my dear, you muſt not 
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© mily; and, as we do not Know that 
© of Marianne, pride and avarice would 
© not have you marry her; but ydu do 
not liſten, to 'them; you only attend 
© ty your love. For my part, T am 
neither proud nor intereſted enough 
© to render me inexorable; and Foy 
© hear my tenderneſs: yon force me to 
it by the fear of rendering you mi- 
« ſcrable, I muſt act either as thy ty- 
© rant or thy mother; but I chuſe, and 
© ſhall always glory in being the latter. 
© May Heaven blefs'the;'motives that 
induce me to give my conſent! Bur, 
« whatever happens, IT ſhovld rather 
chuſe to blame my indulgence, than 
an inflexibility, which will be of no 
advantage to thee; and which might, 
perhaps, be attended with the moſt 
«© fatal conſequences.” . 


Valviile, at this diſcourſe, weeped 


with joy and gratitude, As for me, I 
was fo moved and penetrated, that it 


was impoſſible for me to pronounce a 
ſyllable; my hands trembled, and I 
only expreſſed my thoughts by ſhort 
and frequent ſighs. 


* Thou ſayeſt nothing, Marianne,“) 


ſaid this amiable lady; © but I under - 
« ſtand thy ſilence; and, indeed, can- 


not help being ſenſible of the joy I 


give you both. Heaven might have 

deine me a . wn aw that 
would better pleaſe the world; but 
not one more agreeable to my own 
heart.“ | | 


Here I broke into a ſudden tranſport. 


*. Oh, my mother !* cried T, © you kill 


© me with exceſs of kindneſs?I ſhall 
© never have that gratitude and render- 
* neſs ſuch goodneſs demands l' My 


tears forced me to ſtop here, unable to 


proceed. I caſt myſelf at her feet, and 
put ſome of my fingers through the 
rails to take hold of Mrs. De Valville's, 


. who preſented hers; while Valville, loft 


in joy, and as if beſide himſelf, ſeized 


oth, our hands, and kiffed them alter - 


nate] 3 | | 
1 Hark ye, my dear children,” ſaid 


my charming benefaEtreſs, after having 
looked for ſome time with tranſport on 


her (on, © you muſt uſe ſome prudence 


© on this occaſion, —While you ſtay in 


| Valville's coming to ſee toy 
„ \aJone;' You have related your hiſ- 
© tory to the abbeſs; ' ſhe, ſuſpectia 


© that 555 on loves yon, and that 


* conſen 


- 


it, may tell the mans, and 


GS 2 


feigned name, bill 


© they again may fpeak of it to others: 
tand Ty if edle, I would avoid. 
© It is not even proper, Marianne, that 
" ſhould be Jong bere you. mall 
© ſtay but about three weeks of a month 
© af fartheſt mean time, I will look 
© ont" for a cohvent, where they will 
© know none of the accidents 1 our 
© life; where T will place you under a 
I take meaſures 
to prepare the minds of the people 
© for the marriage, to prevent it's ſur- 
« prizing them. You ought, in the 
© mean time, to have a little adtreſs, 
© as well as patience; which you. will 
© readily conſent ta, ſince you have me 
© for your corifidante.” | 
| Valville, upon this, was going to re- 
new his thanks, and I the teſtimonjes 
of my reſpett and tenderneſs; but the 
aroſe up— You know they wait for 
© me,” ſaid ſhe to het ſon. | * Conceal 
your joy; I will diſpenſe with your 
ſhewing it to me: I am ſenſible of 
what you feel. Come, let us go. 
But, Madam, ' replied her ſon, you 
tell me that you will not permit me to 
ſee her without you: does not that 
imply that I ſhall wait upon you 
ſometimes when you come here — 
Yes, yes, returned ſhe, to be ſure; 
two or three times, perhaps, but not 
more: come, do you conduct me. 
There is à difficulty that I did not 
think of: it is, that as my brother 
knows Marianne, and where ſhe is, 
perhaps we ſhall be obliged to marry 
you privately, You are his heit, ſon; 
and; for this reaſon, you ſhould not 
difoblige him. It is true, that, after 
his adventurk with Marianne, we 
may perhaps bring him over, aud 
make him hear reaſon, and even con- 
ſult with him what part you ought to 
take. He loves me, and has ſome 
confidence in me; I will take adven- 
tage of it, and endeavour to manage 
© him.“ After a teoder adieu, ſhe left 
me, more charmed than I can find words 
to deſeribeQ  * 1 7. 

I have already ſaid, that, for three or 
four nights, my inquietude would 
hardly permit my bare nc any repoſe; 
bur now a contrary paſſion had the 
ſame effect nothing keeps us ſo moch 
awake as extreme joy, or the delightful 
expettation of 4 great tiappineſs,; and, 


"TX ae eee e 


| fince this Was the caſe; judge if I was 


reſt. . ' 
ts filled my 
breaſt 


in a diſpoſition to take 495 
_"Invagine” wat Wantpdt 
| | "WES 


* 
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breaſt at the thought of marrying my 
dear Valville, and how my heart ſprung. 
with, the rapturous thought; and then 
judge if, with theſe 2 27 emotions, 
it ag poſſible for me to enjoy any re- 

e. 
"The two firft days I was perfectly 
enchanted; then my fatisfation was 
daſhed with a mixture of impatience. 
© Yes, I ſhall marry Valville,* ſaid I to 
myſelf; my dear benefactreſs has pro- 
© miſed it me: but when will this happ 
moment arrive? I am to flay a monk 
longer here, and then be placed in 
another convent, that be may 
be taken to bring about this mar- 
riage: but will theſe meaſures draw 
out the time to a great length; or 
ſhall I be united to Valville ſhortly? 
I cannot tell what to think: no time 
is fixed for it; and it is poſſible they 
may change their minds. And theſe 
thoughts extremely alleviated my ſatis- 
faction: ſometimes I ſuffered almoſt as 
much pain as from a real chagrin, 1 
would have ſkipped over this ſpace of 
time, that appeared to creep on ſo 
ſlowly, and have joined the prefent in- 
| ſtant with that from whence I was to 
date my felieity, 

At laſt theſe various emotions began 
to diſſipate: the ſoul aecuſtoms itſelf, to 


it's ſenſations; I began to be uſed to 
them, and grew famihar with my hopes 


and my inquietudes; I was then full of 
tranquillity. There had paſſed five or 
ſix days fince I had ſeen my mothef or 
her ſon; when, one morning, a letter 
was brought me from my benefactreſs, 
in which ſhe informed me that ſhe 
would come at one o'clock with Val- 
ville, to take me to dine with Mrs. 
Dorſin; and her note concluded with 
theſe words | 
And eſpecially uſe all. your art, 
© and e oint of dreſs: 
do you mind? I would have you put 
on all your charms,” - _ - - 
* And you ſhall be obeyed,” ſaid I 
to myſelf, when I had read the letter. 
I had a deſign to dreſs me before I had 
read her orders for itz but this com- 
mand flattered my vanity; and I was 
ready to indulge ſomething of the co- 
quette, and with the greateſt alacrity I 
reſolved to obey her. 4 * 
By coquetry, I would here be only 
underſtood to mean, that E would em 
ploy all my {kill in rendering myſelf as 
agreeable as poſſible; for the moſt per- 


ſect and exact decency in dreſs ,onghv 
never to be diſpenſed withz and we 
ſhould always endeavour to adorn. our- 
ſelves, modeſtly; ſince not only our na- 


tural-prudence, but te}f-love demand it- 


When a woman. ſhocks this native in- 
nocence, this eſſential delicacy, of her 


(ex, the loſes the advantage of all her 


charms;, her groſs deſire of pleaſing is 
alone taken notice of; and thoſe graces 
that would have been otherwiſe irre- 
ſiſtible, do not reach the heart: ſhe 
gives not tbat ſolid pleaſure which 
ariſes from a paſſion founded on eſteemy 


founded on virtue and conſcious ho- 


nour, * which alone are truly fair. In 


ſhort, ſhe only contributes to debauch 


and enervate the mind: and fo far from 
rendering herſelf more amiable, makes 
herſelf more diſtaſteful than the de- 
formed and the ugly, who have a greater 


regard to decency... It is true that, 


with a wiſe and chaſte behaviour, ſhe 
will hear fewer encomiums on her beau - 
ty, fewer proteſtations of love; but her 
virtue will fill her admizers with 
awe, and an affection that fills the 
lover with diffidence: and though few- 
er would applaud her charms to her 
face, more would feel the effects of 


them, and would mention them if they 


duſk. | 

Inis reflection has flowed from my 
pen before I was aware; but happily it 
is ſhoxt, and J hope it will not diſ- 
pleaſe you, To proceed. | 
Eleven o'clock was ſtruck, and it 
was time for me to dreſs, in order to 
render mytelf compleatly agreeable, 
and aſſume the moſt engaging air; and 
as I had ſo good a deſign, I did not fear 
ſucceeding in it. This order, me- 
thought, was a proof that Mrs. De 
Valville perſiſted in giving me the heart 
of her ſon + if ſhe had heſitated upon 
it, ſhe would not have expoſed him 
thus to all my charms. | 


_ Theſe were my thoughts while drcſ- 


ſing; and the exquiſte pleaſure I felt in 
reſſecting that be would be ſenfible of _ 
the grages I put on, gave a freſh luſtre |. 


to my countenance, and more; fire and 


vivacity to my eyes. At laſt I. was, 


ready; the clock ftruck one: and While 


I waited for my heneſadreſs, Iamuſed 


myſelf with, walkipg backwards and 
forwards in my room; and, from time 
to time, looking in my laſs to re- 


touch my hesd-dreſs, which, though 


very well before, I could not help nr 


deavouring 
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© Indeed,” ſaid Valville,. „86 there is 


deavouring to add ſomething improv - 
ing. 195 N wh 

441 laſt my door opened; and I was 
told Mrs. De Valville waited for me: 
I went down, and met her fon at the 
gate of the convent; who conducted me 
to the coach, where I found my bene- 


tactreſs. 2 

I muſt not fa get to tell you that 1 
paſſed by ſome of our lay-filters as I 
went down from my chamber ; who ap- 
peared ſurprized to ſee me look ſo well. 
O dear Miſs! how extremely hand- 
«© ſome you are!” cried they, with a ge- 
nuine ſimplicity that might be depend- 
ed vpon. 

I perceived Valville was ready to en- 
tertain me with the ſame diſcourſe; 
but he refrained, becauſe a ſervant was 
preſent z and only ps Gu himſelf by 
gently ſqueezing my hand, which I re- 
turned by a look expreſſive of more 
ſweetneſs than timidity. | 

Mr. De Chmal is not well, faid 
he in the way; * he has had a ſlight fe- 
ver theſe two or three days. I am 
* ſorry for it,” returned I; I bear 
© him noill-will: I hope it will not be 
© attended with any bad conſequence.” 
Here we got to the coach, * Come, 
* my dear Marianne,” ſaid my bene- 
factreſs, let us make haſte, for it is 
very late. You look incomparably 
well to- day, faid ſhe, as ſoon as I 
was ſeated, © Yes, Madam, ſajd Val- 
ville, ſmiling, * it is impoſſible to a- 
void being raviſhed at the ſight of ſo 
many graces as are united in this 
charming girl!” * 

© But, Marianne, returned Mrs, 
De Valville, you know we are going 
* to dine with Mrs. Dorſin; and there 
* will be a pretty deal of company; we 

have therefore reſolved that I Mould 

introduce you as the davghter of 
one of my beſt friends, who died in 
the country, and has recommended 
you to my care; remember this, 
child. I ſhauld have loved thy mo- 
ther, had I Known her; and I now 
think of her as a friend I have loſt,” 
Dear Madam, returned I, ex- 
tremely touched, forgive my want of 
* expreſhon to thank you as 1 ought ; 
* your goodneſs has daily augmented, 
* fince 1 have had the happinels to be 
* known to you,; every word you have 
* ſpoken has been a freſh benefit, and 
„ has laid me under a new obligation 


0K 0 


to ou. 


ed ſhe merrily, * I believe you love me 


* 


* no mother like ours, ſo it is not 
6 {trange'rhat we cannot tell her how 
much we love her. “ Yes,” returns 


- 


very well; but you,coax me x little, 
400. * ae 
ng to introduce 


© | am goi 


you, : 
* child,” ſaid ſhe, addreſſing herſelf to 


me, “ into the moſt choice and. valua- 
© ble company; they are all perſons of 
* wit and good ſenſe: I will not dire& 
* you how to behave; you are unac- 
© quainted with the world, it is true, 


© but that will not be any diſadvantage 


* to yon; and I, can carry you to no 


* place where you will be lefs in dan- 


« ger of criticiſm on this account; for 
* theſe perſons ridicule nothing but 
« what is really ridiculous. So, my 
dear, do not be diftdent; I am ſure 
« you will not be  difagreeable- to 
them.“ un 7), NO; 
We then arrived at Mrs, Dorſin's: 
we went in, and found three or four per- 
ſons with her. Ahl you haye brought 
her at laſt,” ſaid ſhe to Mrs. De Val- 
ville, on ſeeing. me. Come, Mrs; 
come, let me embrace you: I am 


glad to fre youʒ we will now fit down 


to dinner; we only waited for you.“ 
Howeyer ignorant and unexperienced 
T was on thele.occaliane, as Mrs. De 


Valville had obſerved, I had ſomething- 


of a natural ralte, and a kind of pe- 
netration, which made me diſcover apd 
dive into the hearts of theſe gentle- 


men. It was. not theit wit that gave 


me this knowledge; though it is cer- 
tain they had more of it than com- 
mon; and 1 heard them ſay many ex- 
cellent things: but their addreſs and 
manner enabled me to form a right 
judgment of them z. they delivered 
themſelves in a natural and familiar 


way, without the leaſt mixture of art 


or ſtiffneſs; and their converſation was 
as free and eaſy as if they had been 


diſcourſing on the moſt familiar ſub. 
jets. . They had a delicacy of ſenti- 


ment which appeared unacquired, and 
entirely natural to them: they did not 


ſeem to, think thay ſpoke better than 
others; they hag, only La minds, 
! 


and by: that means they diſcourſed more: 


elegantly, and more ta the purpoſe. 
e Was nothing like an ambition af | 


ſhining;; though, zbey ſhone in all they 
och a converſation, 40 exceNen * 


ſaid: 


19 delicate, though, ſo himpie and natu- 
| CLIT 319 ral, 
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ral, could not fail of charming me 
and ftriking me with admiration, All 
was juſt and ſuitable; all ſweet, face. 
tious, gay, and ſprightly. I had 
formed a very different idea of the po- 
lite world; I had repreſented it to my- 
felf as full' of little frivolous rules, 


numberleſs inſignificant punQtilios, and 


of grave and important trifles difficult 
to learn; and which, however ridicu- 
lous in themſelves, we muſt be ac- 
quainted with, upon pain of being a 
ſubje& of publick cenſure. But, far 
from this, here was nothing that cor- 
reſponded with theſe ideas; nothing 
that could embarraſs me; nothing that 
could make me afraid to ſpeak; no- 
thing, on the contrary, that did not 
encourage me to beara part in the con- 
verſation with freedom. Their wit 
ſupplied me with words, and helped me 
to expreſs myſelf when I ſpoke ob- 
ſcurely; they then purſued the thought, 
expreſſed it for me, and gave me all 
the honour of it. | 

In ſhort, they made me perfectly 
eaſy; and I, who had imagined that 
there was fo-much myſtery in being po- 
lite, and had looked upon n as a ſcience 
which was totally unknown to me, 
and of which I had no notion, was 
ſurprized to ſee that there was nothing 
very particular in it; nothing that ap- 
peared ſtrange to me; but only ſome- 
thing engaging, amiable, and ex- 
tremely obliging : and, methought, this 
politeneſs'is what every great mind 
finds in itſelf as ſoon as it fees it in 
others. 

But we are at Mrs. Dorfin's, as well 
as at the laſt pages of this Part of my 
life. It was here I promiſed to intro- 
duce the portraiture of this lady: I 
have ſaid it will be long, too; but I can- 
not tell whether it will or no. Per- 
Haps it will be ſhort, for I am very 
"weary: theſe delcriptions colt me a 
food deal of pains. But here it 1s, 

owever. | 

This accompliſhed lady was much 
younger than my benefactreſs; ſhe had 
a mixture of majeſty and ſweerneſs, 
joined with an open and moſt exprel- 
1 countenance, in which all her 
thoughts were painted in the ſtrongeſt 
colours; à countenance which was 
full of unnumbered charms, and a 
thouſand beauties which want a name, 

This, Madam, is part of her pic- 
ture; but the deſcription is not minute 
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enough to be worth your notice: for to 
ſay ſhe was an admirable beauty, is ſay- 
ing very little to the purpoſe, tince 
this was not the firſt idea'thar occurred 
on ſeeing her. We are truck with 
ſomething more, which 1 niuſt endea. 
vour to defenbe. 
Let us perſonate beauty, then; and 
ſuppoſe that, weary of being for ever 
charming, ſhe endeavours to conceal 
the little graces that ſport about her, 
and refolves to taſte the calm fatisfac. 
tion of barely pleaſing; ſhe tempers 
her beauty without loſing it, and cap. 
tivates ſtill, though / without defign ; 
ſuch a one would exactly reſemble 
Mrs. Dorſin; and this is the idea I 
would convey of this amiable lady. 
But this ts not all; I have here only 
mentioned ber perſon: add to it a ſoul 
which ſparkles in her countenance, 
and renders viſible all it's ſenſations; 
that ſpreads and diffuſes over it the 
fame ipirit, delicacy, life, ſeriouſneſs, 


gaiety, and mirth, which it- by turns 


enjoys itſelf; and from hence judge of 
all the various accidents of force, of 
gracefulneſs, of delicacy, and all the 
rapid exprelhons that were viſible in 
her countenance, 

It is commonly thought, that our 
ſouls are more capaciovs or narrow, 
more penetrating, or confuſed and 


* clouded, according to the configura- 


tion of the organs to which it is 
united; and, if this be true, natore 
muſt ſurely have given Mrs. Dorfn a 
moſt favourable organization; for ne- 
ver was a mind more active and ſpright- 
1y, or more ſolid and judiciovs, than 
hers. , 

Moſt women of wit have an unna- 
tural and affected way of expreſſing it, 
which renders it diſtaſteful. Ore 
ſpeaks in a careleſs indifferent man- 
ner, in order to make us think that her 
fine genius does not need the aid of re- 
flection, and that all ſhe ſays eſcapes 


her without thought; another ſpeaks 


with a cold, grave, and deciſive rone, 
to give herſelf an air of importance; 
another ſays only fine things, which 
ſhe delivers in a manner finer {till than 
all ſhe ſays; and another will fall into a 
ridiculous. gaiety, and act the flirt: 
but Mrs, Dorſin never behaved with 
any of theſe little womaniſh arts; the 
ſubjeR' of her diſcourſe regulated the 
tone of her voice; ſhe did not think ſhe 


had any kind of wit; but ſhe had that 
ſource 


ſource from which it"neceſfirily pra- 
ceeds; à pleaſing vivacity, mixed with 
ſolidity and good ſenſe, which was 2- 
preeably expreſſed according to the va- 
rious exigences that required it; for 
her unmtterſtanding was of no ſex; it 
comprehended the ſtrength, the ſolidi- 
ty, the delicacy, the gaiety, of both. 
Every one has a deſire of pleaſing; 
which, when kept within due bounds, 
is both juſt and natural: the fair are 
apt to indulge it too much, and to 
place great part of their happineſs up- 
on it. They too commonly make uſe 
of every trifiing artifice to engage the 
attention; and every action ſays, Pray 
© look at me. But the amiable Mrs. 
Dorſin was a ſtranger to all theſe gri- 
maces: the had a natural pride and 
ſelf- complacence, which would not 
permit her to ſtoop to them, nor reap 
any advantage that might be drawno 
from them; but if ever the forgot her- 
ſelf in this point, none knew it but 
herſelf. In general, ſhe had rather be 
thought ſenſüble than charming; ſhe 


u 
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did not confound her ideas of the per- 


fections of her mind with the graces of 
her perſon; for if her fine ſenſe was 
admired, the always thought it was 
herſelf" that you honoured; but yon 
only complimented her. form, when 
you ſaid ſhe was amiable. 

Such were her ſentiments :- but, 
though - ſhe always experienced the 
highett ſatisfa&ion when her company 
ſeemed! delighted with her converſa- 
tion, yet ſhe would have blaſhed had 
ſhe given you room to think ſhe uſed 
any arts to render her perſon admired ; 
for ſhe left to you the care of finding 
out her charms, without ſtooping to 
diſcover them herſelf, 

But I am too much fatigued to pro- 
ceed; beſides, I grow ſloepy: I am now 
to paint one of the beſt hearts in the 
world, though à very ſingular one; 
but Jam not in a conditionto-under- 
take it at preſent; I (hall therefore re- 
fer it to the Fifth Part; where I mall 
continue my lite in the convent. 
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PART V. 


ERE, Madam, is the 

Fifth Part of my life: I 

have been ſo expeditious 

fince you received the 

Fourth, that I begin to 

” think I may boaſt, with a 
good grace, of my diligence; but as 
this would be giving myſelf airs, 
which, perhaps, I ſhould very ill ſup- 
rt, I think it becomes me more mo- 
deſtly todecline the merit of it, You 
have thought me very lazy; and not 
without reaſon : continue to think fo 


ſtill; and then, if I ſhould happen to 


be expeditious, (if you do not flatter 
me) you will be agreeably ſurprized. 


You remember that my benefa&reſs, 


Valville, and I, dined at Mrs. Dorfin's, 
and that I was attempting to draw her 
picture, but left it unfiniſhed. I ſhall 
now go on with it. . | 

I have already given you a defcrip- 
tion of her perſon and wit; I now come 
to the diſpoſitions of her heart. Mrs. 
De Valville you thought extremely a- 
miable; but Mrs. Dorſin's ſoul, as I 


have already informed you, was not 


at all inferior to hers, though, in 
many reſpe&s, 1 different from 
it: but, for fear you ſhould not readily 
unde: ſtand wherein this difference con- 
fiſts, you will permit me to begin by a 
reflection. 


You may remember I 2 Mrs. 


De Valville as a perſon of a great deal 
of natural ſweetneſs, united to a good 


ſhare of intelligence and plain ſenſe; 


but her wit, though far from being 
deſpicable, had nothing in it ſhining 
2d remarkable enough to attract our 
admiration and applauſe: but I am 


f 


now ſpeaking of a lady who poſſeſſed 
the moſt ſparkling wit, and the moſt 
perfect delicacy of ſentiment. 

Let us ſuppoſe the moſt 'generous 
and beſt perſon in the world, wich the 
moſt refined ſoul, and the: moſt pene- 
trating witz I beheve this perſon would 
not appear ſo charmingly beneficent as 
another of exactly the ſame diſpoſi- 
tions, but a more moderate ſhare of 
thoſe other accompliſhments : the rea- 
fon is, we are apt to attribute to her 

ood ſenſe thoſe actions which ſpring 

rom the heart. 

Moſt men, when they receive an ob- 
ligation, would have the author of it 
inſenſible of the greatneſs of the favour 
conferred: ſuch a diſpoſition flatters 
their ingratitude, and ſoothes that un- 
natural delicacy which makes the ſenſe 
of being obliged painful to the mind, 
Perſons of this diſpoſition would have 
a benefactor good, without ſufficiently 
knowing the value and extent of that 
porn The more penetration he 

as, the more they are humbled : he 
ſees too clearly for them. 'The mind, 
full of it's ſelf-ſufficiency, is elated, 
and would fain enjoy an independency 
unknown to nature and reaſon: and, 
though every order of mankind, from 
the higheſt to the loweſt, like an up- 
lifted chain, have a neceſſary depend- 
ance on each other, yet they bluſh at 
the thought of being obliged. Heie 
they are afraid of appearing ungrate- 
ful, becauſe are ſenſible that the 
leaſt degree of it will be taken ndtice 
of : but, in the other caſe, having no- 
thing to fear, the pleaſure of receiv- 
ing is doubled, — the delight of an 
| | acknowledg- 
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scknowledgmient' is almoſt equal to 
that calm and ſweet ſatis faction which 
accompanies generoſity. . 
The one knows that the has been of 
ſervice to you; but ſhe enters not mi- 
nutely enough into her favours, and 
half of her goodneſs eſcapes her own 
notice; and, as ſhe takes away from 
our acknowledgment, ſhe proportiona - 
bly ſpares your confuſion: and this fo 
charms the receiver, that he thinks her 
a thouſand: times more. obliging than 
the other; though ſhe has no other ad- 
ditional merit than the having one 
qualificationfleſs. STE 
Such were the characters of theſe 
engaging ladies. Here I hoped'to end 
my reflection; but another — oc- 
curs, which I muſt add to render it com- 
pleat, I hope you will excuſe me, and 
think it needs-no-apology. - bn 
From whence comes it that almoſt 
all men are guilty of this prepoſterous 
kind of delicacy? Muſt we derive it's 
ſource from the real grandeur of our 
ſouls? Is it an indignity to be obliged 
to ſtoop to any of our own ſpecies ? or 
is the title of BenefaRor fit for the Deity 
alone? This is far from being the caſe. 
We are full of mutual wants, and have 
a natural dependence on each other, 
which calls for reciprocal acts of kind- 
neſs and compaſſion : we arę formed 
with a tender ſenſe of the ſufferings of 
others, which ſo ſtrongly prompis us 
to acts of beneficence, that we cannot 
refrain from relieving a worthy object 
without a conſiderable deal of pain and 
ſelf-denial. This is the ſettled con- 
ſtitution of nature, which we can never 
be able to alter: let us act, then, con · 
formably to the ſituation in which we 


are placed; and, if it is true that we , 


have any real innate dignity of ſoul, let 
us draw from our preſent (tation a rule 
of action worthy of ourſelves 
You Tay; he that obliges you has. an 
advantage over you;; would you pre. 
ſerve this ſuperiority, be wograteful, 
and you are only an atom in compariſon 
to him; but would you become his 
equal, 
indulge a grateful ſenſe of the favours 
7 this is — beſb revenge. 
e grows proud and aſſuming u 

the Ga he has —— 
him in your turm, and place yourſelf 
modeſtly abqye him by your. acknows+ 
gratitude has 


* ou 5a 
« = &%. + 


leaſt: tincture of vain» 


you have nothing to do but to 


ledgmentst 1 —— for if your neſa, that teaed yuu: ſhe wou] 


glory and oſtentation, the leaſt appear 
ance of an uneaſy deſire of humbling 
bim, you miſs your aim, and you 
reſemble two pigmies, diſputing vie 


is the leaſt. * 
I have now done, Madam: I beg par 
don for being ſo tedious; and return te 
Mrs. Dorſin. As you: were ſo pleaſeck 
with the pictute which I have drawn, 
my 3 I thought. my reflev 
tions here would not be miſplaeced, to 
prevent your reading with prejudioe a 
deſcription af another perſon, who poſa 
feſſed the ſame benevolence, with ammd 
much ſuperior; a circumſtance hi 

I have already obſerved, isa di ſatl van 
tage to her good temper; and in drder 
to ſhew in what mauer her extraordi- 
nary wit and fine ſenſe will neceſſarily: 
conſtitute a conſiderable difference in 
the apparent value of their ,gobd'acs 
tions. n ene an 
Mrs. De Valville; with all her tack 
of goodnefs, did generally no more for 
you than what you _ ſought for 7 
and rendered you preciſely the favours 
you dared to alk: I ſay dared,” becauſe 
we have ſeldom the courage fully to en- 
poſe our neceſſities; for we common! 
act in theſe caſes with a reſerve which 
— our ſetting them in. a true 
ight. Thus your umorouſneſs would 
be of dis. ſervite to you before Mrs. De 
Valville; for ſhe would ſearch no far- 
ther into your circumſtances than you 
deſired to have her: her acts of beneft= 
cence were conducted according to her 
e of your wants; und the 
bounds of her underſtanding were the 
bounds of her ſoc i559 hoot * 
Wich Mrs. Dorſin it was quite the 
reverſe; ſhe (penetrated into whatever 
you durſt not diſcover: this diſpoſition 
at once warned and inſtructed Her 
heart, and inſtantly inſpited her-with 
that degree of good neſs which was 
ſuitable to vaur neceſſities; nay, ſhe 
was apt to imagine your wants tb be 
greater tham you yourſelf thought themʒ 
and conſequently conferred more fa. 


vours on you than you would evet 


haveratked;; for her attention, wit, and 
penetration, were all employed to ſerve 
[ 


Unt on ort wo! 7 cbt rot 
- She never appeared weary of this de- 
lightful employment; it was never her 
that was fatigued; hut rather ſhe; ont 
of an exteſs uf concern for your happi- 
d preſd 


you to open your mind with the greateſt 
| 6K freedom; 
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freedom; inform 
your advantage, which perhaps never 
would have occurred to your thoughts; 
gemind you of ſomething elſe; and, 
with an air of ſweetneſs, chide you for 
what you had forgot. In ſhort, gue 
buſineſs inſtantly became hers; and her 
tender concern ſo intereſted her in your 
affairs, that her generofity ſeemed to 
ſubſide, as if her care had ſprung from 
ſomething ſelfiſh and mercenary, and 
ou was almoſt in danger of thinking 
Lie zeal for your intereſt troubleſome. 
nſtead of one piece of ſervice that 
you would have thought this charming 
y had conferred, you oftentimes 
would find yourſelf ſurrounded with 
obligations, and ſurprized to find your- 
felf indebted to her for favours that 
u could not have foreſeen; and that, 
m the ſame affair, ſhe had provided for 
the future as well as for the preſent. 
She ſaw every thing, and made uſe of 
the minuteſt occaſion to aſſiſt you: ſhe 
became every day more ſerviceable, and 
thought herſelf under a neceſſity of in- 
creaſing her kindneſs and — 
in proportion as ſhe obliged you. 
Many perſons, when they confer an 
act of beneficence,.ſet an exceſſive value 
vpon it, grow vain:glorious, and ſay 
to themſelves—“ Sure he muſt be ex- 
tremely grateful ; for I have been of 
« particular ſervice to him!* | 
Mrs. Dorſin, on the con „ would 
_— I have ſerved him often, and 
have thereby accuſtomed: him to be- 
© lieve that 1 ſhall be always ready to 
«* doſoz I muſt not, therefore, loſe this 
good opinion which he has enter- 
* tained; and which is ſo a ble to 
me, but muſt keep it alive by a con- 
f tinual endeavour to deſerve it.“ 
- Thus ſhe acted as if ſhe had been the 
obliged, and you had merited her ac- 
knowledgments: becauſe ſhe had ſerved 
you once, ſhe thought ſhe always ought 
to do it; and this concluſion was ac- 
companied with ſuch an exquiſite plea · 
ſure; as ſufficiently recompenſed all her 
favours. ' OY IT Cc 
[ Your boldneſs in renewing your re- 
queſts was to her a kind of obligation; 
her ſublime ſelf-love knew no delight 
equal to ſueh a confidence in her good- 
neſs; and the oftener you gave her the 
ſatisfaction of actin Ie erſelf, the 
more your charmed her, the more you 
ereated her according” to her wiſhes; 
Flow amiable, how divinely charming, 


A, 
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of ſomething to 


do ſuch diſpoſitions render us! what an 
honour are they to human nature! and 
how nearly do they make us teſemble 
ſuperior intelligences, both in the recti - 
tude of our natures” and the purity of 
our pleaſures? {je 3) % 47 
A mind which defires no greater re- 
ward for diſſipating anxiety. and care, 
and diffuſing over the ſoul joy and 
tranquillity, but the ſublime delight of 
preſerving this harmonious diſpoſition 
of the paſſions, and of ſympathizing in 
thoſe ſweet ſatisfaRtions which it 
ſpread th the grateful heart; a 
mind, I fay, of this noble diſpoſition, 
of this elevated 'dignity, taſtes the 
ſweeteſt and moſt refined delights that 
can ſwell the human breaſt. But 10 
Perſons of wit ſeldom know how to 
accommodate themſelves to thoſe who 
want it, or who have leſs than them- 
ſelves; they are at à loſs, and do not 
know what to ſay in ſuch a converſa. 
tion: but Mrs. Dorſin, who had much 
more than many who are allowed to 
have a great deal, did not even think 


, of * notice whether any in com- 


pany had it or not; ſhe did not expect 
they ſhould have more than nature and 
improvement had given them; and-ſhe 
herſelf then ſeemed to have no mere 
than they. Mrs. Dorſin did not, out 
of an affected complaiſance, ſtoop to 
bring herſelf upon a level with others; 
and, though ſhe condeſcended at all 
times, and upon every occahon, ſhe had 
no other merit in it than in — born 
with a mind naturally of a fenfible and 
philoſophick caſt, which would not 
permit her to reliſh the rĩdiculous plea- 
ſure of deſpiſing another's wit; and 
which never made uſe of it's own ca- 
city in ſearching the extent of yours, 
ut only in bringing itſelf down in: 
ſenſibly do tr 
Mrs. Dorſin did not at all refle& that 
ſhe condeſcended to ſtoop to you, nor 
could you think that ſhe did; yet you 
would always find that ſhe gave life to 
the converſation, diffuſed -chearfulneſs 
and d-humovur: around her, and in · 
ſpired with wit and vivacitythoſeperſon 
who, in other ;} ſeemed moſt to 
want thoſe amiable qualifications.- 
| other hand, perſons of the 


On the 
teſt genie Feiveninhitians If appmrs : 
ing in te moſt en og 4 
t it ne · 
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eſteem 3 but, charmed with her fine 
ſewſe, and the delicacy of her ſenti- 
ments, they thought it an honour which 
the world would take notice of, to be 
able to attract a peculiar. regard from 
her, and to gain her approbation. 
- The ladies, too, exeried- themſelves 
before her; not to try the extent of her 
wit, for that they were-ſofhciently ac- 
quainted wich, but to make her a wit- 
neſs of theirs: While ſhe gave them a 
full liberty of diſplaying their talents; 
and ſeldom interrupted - them, but to 
ive that praiſe which ſhe ſo well knew 
w to beſtow:- Her diſcourſe at once 
improved and delighted the mind, in- 
ired with confidence the di ſſident and 
timorous, and made all her c ny. 
how various ſoever their diſpoſitions 
were, both eaſy to themſelves and a- 
greeable to each other. * vi 
But how peculiar to great minds. is 
this pleaſing affability | Go into what 
houſe yon pleaſe, where there are per - 
fons of various abilities and employ- 
ments; ſuppoſe you, at the ſame time, 
find there a ſoldier, a courtier, a lawyer, 
an eccleſiaſtick, a profeſſor of the ſci- 
ences, and a mam of letters; and, while 
theſe are only maſters of their particular 
profeſſions, let them remain ever ſo long 
together, they maintain their characters 
ditiaRtly, would never be — 9 — 
are as perfect & to other as 
x they —— nation, and 
leparately 1 a different language ; 
and, thus ill-placed, they are a kind of 
ſpectacle to each other. You find 2 
troubleſome and ridiculous kind of ſub · 
pride and of ſome, and the 
timidity of others, ereate and maintain: 
one bluntly interrogates the reſt ; ano- 
ther affumes 2 PS 09 affected 
vitys and a third modeſtly waits till 
— ſpoke — an 4 22 
cdi every ing, t 8 nows 
Rn: he — that, though he 
is in the right, dares not ſpeak his ſonti · 
men ++ they done of them loſe ſight of 
what they àreg but all adjuſt their diſ- 
coutſe: and! countenances- to their re- 
pelt ive circurdfiances. What a miſc- 
rable and piu Aird E 
At Mrs. Derſin'e there was nothing 
kke this t bo ſer; fon das had the'ſe- 
cret of cutinꝶ perſons· of this onſociable 
I nr . ranks and cireuniſtances 


A 


forgot; nor A it 
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of great or ſmall importance, It was 
men oonverfing with men amon 
whom the beſt arguments only co 
prevail: like ſuperior ſpirits of an 
equal dignity, though of different ca» 
pacities, all united in a free converſa« 
tion z they are regardleſs of the titles 
chance had formerly given them lere 
below; and are: ſenſible that thoſe for+ 
tuitous events which here diſtingurſhed 
them, ought not * os up the one, not 
humble the other. Thus it was at Mrs. 
Dorkn's;z where all were inſpired with 
a reaſonable and philoſophick way of 
thinking, | | 

But yet, on the other hand, ſhe did 
not refuſe to conform to popular pre · 
judices, and voluntarily complied with 
ſome things which the vanity of mans 
kind had introduced; for ſhe took cart 
pete — — 22 friend 

ip with t t and powerful. This, 
the thought, — demanded. and it 
would be, therefore, imprudent to neg» 
lect it, ſince they would contribute 
pen you in the high opinion of 
as * 


I told you that, perhaps, I ſhould be 
very long in this character; you ſee, 
Madam, I have gow word, I will 
mention only one article more before L 
have done with it: F muſt omit a t 
many particulars, left you ſhould think 
me tedious. A general character ma 
be drawn in a few words but an 
enumeration of particulars has no end; 
Lig goagoadl then, to the laſt article. 
This moſt amiable lady, to this ex+ 
cellent heart, and diflinguiſhed ſenſe, 
had farther a great, courageous, and 
reſolute mind; a ſoul ſuperior. to all 
events, and whoſe dignity would not 
ſuffer it to bend or be de under 
any human accident; that found it's 
5 where others would have been 
moſt at a loſs; that might be aflited, 
but never caſt down, never involved i 
mextricable perplexities. We admi 
her behaviour more in her »MiQtions 
than we thought of r ſhe 
always preſerved, in the midſt of the 

teſt we à countenance wo 
and ſerene; a decent gaiety amid 
the eſt ſi r 
ſeen her in theſe cireumſtane 
and never could find that they depri vet 
ker of her preſetice of mind, the ſweet - 
neſs of her manners, or the tranquillity 
her converfation- with lier friends; 
for- the was Sdtirely yours, though. ſhe - 
' | Os dad 
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had wteaſon ta have all her thoughts 
wholly:employed: about herſelf: and I 
have ſometimes been ſo ſurprized at 
this, that, notwithſtanding my tender- 
neſs for her, I could not help letting 
my aſſection give way to my admira- 
tion. egen a e 
„ have ſeen her in à long and dange- 
rous illneſs, in which ſhe ſeemed to 
languiſh under the remedies applied for 
her relief; when, though her paleneſs 
{ufficiently told her diforder, her coun- 
tenance was ſo compoſed and ſerene, 
that you would not have di ſcovered it by 
her looks or behaviour. If you enquired 
how ſhe did, ſhe would only ſay that 
the was ill: if you did not aſk her, ſhe 
would talk to you about your own af- 
fairs, or calmly bear a part in the con- 
verſation. 

Her ſervants adored her; they thought 
their intereſt inſeparable from hers : 
whatever ſhe loſt, the loſs was equally 
theirs; and, for the ſame reaſon, their 
attachment to her made them re 

Her riches as their own. When ſhe was 
afflicted, they were ſo too; and when 
ſhe rejoiced, they ſympathized alſo in 
her ſatisfaion. By this you may judge 
how dear ſhe was to them; and how en- 
gaging muſt be her behaviour, thus to 
enchant and tame perſons, whom a 
grovelling education too commonly 
renders ſelfiſh and mercenary; and to 
inſpire with friendſhip a ſet of perſons, 
the beſt of whom can hardly prevail 
upon themſelves to pardon the ſervitude 
we require, the eaſe and indolence we 
enjoy, and the faults they do not fail 
to obſerve in our conduct. | 
Mrs. Dorſin was extremely generous; 
but the œconomy of her ſervants re- 
paired the effects of that goodneſs, which 
me often exerted without bounds. 
But where will this ſubject carry me? 
I fear you are diſpleaſed with my pro- 
lixity: remember, Madam, it is a de- 
lightful employment to do juſtice to 
thoſe we love; be I ſincerely beg par- 
don for indulging this pleaſure at the 
expence of your patience. 1 
- Where 41d I break off? I remember 
I was at Mrs, Dorſin's. I ſuppreſs. 
her careſſes, and the-obliging manner 
in which ſhe entertained me; as well 
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nity to retire: Valville and I followed 
her; and her friend waited upon us to 
embrace me; 'when, after compliments 
on both ſides, we departed for the con- 
vent; whither Mrs. De Valville waited 
upon me. 0 a 
All this while I have made no men- 
tion of Valville: he continually fixed 
his eyes upon me, which I ſometimes 
returned with a tender look, as if by 
ealth, Whilſt the diſcourſe was di- 
rected to me, he ſeemed thoughtful, as 
if in pain for my anſwer; and then 
jokes on the reſt, to ſee if they were 
. with my ſentiments; which 
appened pretty often > and, though 
their — proceeded from their 
goodneſs, I could not help flattering 
myſelf that there was fome Juſtice in 
them. I confeſs that, at firſt, I was 
out of countenance, and my diſcourſe 
ſufficiently proved it; but this preſently - 
wore off; and I ated my part very well 
afterwards, even in the opinion of Mrs. 
De Valville; who, as we were in the 
coach, faid merrily — Well, child, 
© does the company we have been in 
© pleaſe you? It appears to me that 
vou were very agreeable to them: we 
© ſhall make ſomething of you in time.” 
— Aye, aye,' ſaid Valville, in the ſame 
tone; © there is room to hope that Mis 
Marianne will render herſelf agreea- 
© ble to them one time or other.— I 
© do not know what may happen, an- 
fwered I, laughing; but, if I do not, 
© it ſhall never be for want of endea- 
© vours on my ſide.— It is you, Madam, 
© muſt take care you do not repent 
chuſing me for a daughter. We en- 
tertained each other with this kind of 
raillery till we came to the convent. 
Will it be long before we ſhall ſee 
her again ? ſaid Valville to my bene- 
factreſo, as he prefented me his hand 
to help me out of the coach. I be- 
* lieve not, returned ſhe: we may 
perhaps dine once more at Mrs. Dor - 
© fin's, as ſhe ſeemed:pleaſed with our 
company; but do nat. be impatient. 
© Come, hand Marianae ia 
On this he rung the bell; the door 
opened; and Valyzile: had only time to 
ſay, with a ſigh - Vbu are ow, my 
< chariner, going to ſuut ydurſelf vp; 
© and/jibea — ſuall bea —— 
aptheough, inthe widfuetithebuly 
© workl;:ut:is you sabine wilconpley 
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© but you and my dear mother! nor do 
« I defire to know- any other. 
He appeared moved, at this diſcourſe; 
and, whilſt they were opening the door, 
had the dextetity to preſs my band to 
his lips without being diſcovered. by 
Mrs. De Valville, who waited for him 
in her coach; at -leaſt, he believed ſhe 
did not ſee him, becauſe he. was not 
willing ſhe ſhould do ſo; and I reaſoned 
much after the ſame manner. Mean 
time I drew back my hand, but not 
till he had done with it; for we are al- 
ways too late in ſuch caſes. 
In fine, I went in with a mind gay 
and thoughtful, and he retired. I fan- 
cied that thoſe who are left behind on 
theſe occaſions are more uneaſy than 
they who leave them. His going, I 
thought, would divert and diſſipate the 
pain of parting; and even the motion 
of his body, as well as the objects 
around, would help to recreate him; 
whilſt I, on the contrary, had every 
thing around me that would indulge a 
gloomy, penſive diſpoſition; eſpecially 
as this retreat was a convent, a place 
from whence love is baniſhed, and where 
every thing that paſſes is ſo foreign to 
the tender 9 ny of the heart; and 
a cloiſter renders ſuch ſeparations more 
. ſerious EY than- any other 
place. 
On the other hand, 1 had great rea- 
ſon for gaiety and conſotatian.; ſince 
Valville fo ved me, apd was permitted 
to do it, I riſqued nothing in returning 
his paſſion; and we ſeemed deſtined for 
each other. What an agreeable ſub- 
Je& of contemplation ! Beſides, Mrs. 
De Valville's bebaviour to me, as well 
as the reſt of her conduct, had inform- 
ed me that I had nothing to do but to 
preſerve my patience, and take — 
rage. n 
Valville was nd ſooner. gone than 1 
went up into my chamber; where I be- 
to undreſs ma, and put on my di- 
bille, againſt ſupper time; but, o 
ſecond thougbts, Laleferred 1 it till I h 
been at the refedtor y. Wal tt YE; 
„Amongſt the.boarders there was one 
pretty neat my: 8 
8 en to wake berrthink 
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was never weary of this idea; and all 
her actions diſcovered a mind extreme- 
ly vain, and full of the moſt conſum- 
mate affectation. Whenever the looked 
at any body, the did it only to ſhew her 
large eyes; which ſhe rendered fierce or 
ſoft according to her defire either to 
command reſpe& or to pleaſe. But ſhe 
ſeldom put on theſe looks of mildneſs; 
for ſhe was more fond of commandin 
than appearing. with a graceful tender- 
neſs; becauſe ſhe was a lady of quality, 
and therefore expected a great deference 
ſhould. be paid her. 

Youremember, Madam, the diſcourſe 
I had with the abbeſs, when I preſented 
myſelf. to her before Mrs. De Valvillez 
and I then mentioned the misfortunes 
of my life, and that my benefaQreſs 
was ſo touched with them, that ſhe for- 
got to deſire her to keep them fecret 
when ſhe took me under her care, and 
placed me with her; for few people at- 
tend to every thing at once. I, how- 
ever, had thought of it within two 
hours after I had entered her houſe, and 
moſt humbly entreated her not to di- 

vulge what I had told her. Alas, my 
dear child !?,.cried ſhe, I ſhall be 
« yery far from it; fear nothing: da 
c Jon think I do not know the conſe - 

« quence of ſuch things? But whether 
F was then too late with my requeſt, or 
that geſiring her to ſay nothing had ren- 
dered my ſecret burdenſome ta her, and 
more difficult to keep, and had on! 
lerved to heighten the temptation to ail. 
cover it, it was ſcarcely. nine o'clock 
the next day before, I was the common 
talk, and my hiſtory had run through 
the Whole con vent. I obſerved every 
where the nuns hi ſperipg to each other, 
and rudely ſtaring at me wherever 1 
went. I ſoon knew the cauſe; but, un- 
able 10 help myſelf, I caſt > pb my 
eyes, and ſeemed to take no notice of 
it, However, there was hardly one 
amongſt them that did not expreſs a 
great deal of, friendſhip for me by their 
, carelles, which. I think. at firſt they did 
out of -a curjolity of hearing me ſpeak, 
A girkJike me, when ſhe en e A 7 
vent ds at faking 27 acle; and 
the. whole diſcourſe, for ſome tive, 
s of ſuch N ie 
9 * Is, wwe, tall 7 Ie the li 
What "oy 2 0 air has ſhe ? bog 
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Bas appears inſignificant, nor tootrifling 
not io engage their attention. This 
extravagant curioſity e ter- 
minates in their conceiving a igher 

into of her if ſhe is amiable, or a 
moch worſe if ſhe is not ſo, than ſhe 
really deſerves; and this is the common 
effe& of thoſe diſpoſitions which prompt 
ws to look upon perſons of whom we 
are told extraordinary things. 

However, I ſoon found their cu- 
riofity was of the greateſt ſervice to me. 
All the nuns loved me; but never told 
me what they had learned of my mis- 
fortunes : bat their commendations of 
my perſon, and that air of ſweetneſs 
und modeſty they complimented me 
with, were uttered with ſuch a lamenta- 
ble tone, that you would have * * 
they were weeping over me. 

was the effect of that knowledge which 
they, out of tenderneſs to me, were not 
willi ing to diſcover an other way; but 
_ which was as intelligible as if they had 
faid—* Poor little n, how de- 
© plorable is your ſituation, thus to be 
© reduced to live on the charity of 
© others? 


But let me to what makes 
me here mention mn particulars. This 
young boarder, fo puffed up with her 


own charms, was the only iron who 
treated me with contempt; and who had 
not, indeed, condeſcended to ſpeak to 
me. Scarce could ſhe reſolve to return, 
with a flight inclination of her head, 
the low curtfies which I conſtantly 
made her whenever we met; and it was 
eaſily ſeen that even this was attended 
with reluctance. 
One day, as ſhe was taking a turn 
m the garden with ſome of our com- 
nions, I happened to paſs by her, as 
was talking with a nun; when, caſt- 
N ligent look at me, I heard her 
ſay, wit tone and air of a prineeſs 
2 Yes, the thing is genteel enough: 
it is a _ I think, who has the 


C charity 

—_= e reſembles my Jenny!?“ 
g —7 a ork ſhe bad to wait upon 

Herz and who, indeed, apts + a 


little, but in a bat likerieſy I obſerv-' 
Ab her made me 
which was very 


et that thoſe that were 

her no anſwer; whilft I bluſhed very 

much, and the tears carne into my eyes. 
e nun with whom I was walking 

was a lady of admirable good "Tak 

and had conceived a particular regard 

bor me, which I returned with an nav 


ay her board. Do not 


diſſembled friendſhip; ſhe thook her 
head at this ſpeech, and ſaid nothing, ' 
I could not forbear ſaying, with a 


ſigh—* Oh, how cruet, how barba- 


© roufl eruel, are fome perſons ! For 
it would have been to no purpoſe to 
conceal my uneaſineſs, fince 1 found 
every one in the houſe was acquainted 
with my circumſtances. 

Do not mind her, Mife,"” ſaid the 
nun, taking hold of my hand with a 
look of friendſhip; * 
tages which greatly revenge you of 
© this — 1A „ impertinent creature: 
* you would greater reaſon to be 
© yain than ſhe, though you had not 
© had more ſenſe, and a better un- 
« derſtanding, to ſet you above her, 
6 Do not envy her ny of the advan- 

tages ſhe eyes r, indeed, it is 
q « the only that has reaſon to be jea- 
5 1 

© You are obli , mother 
— I, with a loo 85 — wry 

gment. Alas! you ſpeak © 
© having ſenſe and onderftanding; 1 
* ſhould be far from bluſhing at 
© misfortunes #fevery body had as muck 
£ ſenſe and underſtanding as 

This treatment I was expoſed to from 
this h lady, who could not for- 

ive my being, perhaps, as handſome as 

erſelf. However, I went into the re- 
— „ dreſſed as 1 and even glad 
was ſo, that I might have an 
e ty of diſconcerting my jealous 
val, of whom I chanced to'think as 
I was going thither; and who would, I 
ht, make a compariſon between 
her form and mine; that would contri- 
bute more than à little to her mortifi- 
cation; for there were but two or three 
in the houſe that had ever ſeen me com- 
pleatly drefſed before, and they but 
once. 

I have told you that I was 
not hated in the convent; my friendly” 
and engaging — had — 
upon me t w ever 
except the juſt mentioned, and 
made them love to and do me 
juſtice. I had no ſooner entered; than 
the A go were fixed upon 
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thought herſelf out-done; for they had 
taken notice of her jealouſy. 
| She had no ſooner ſeen me, than T 
obſerved ſhe ſmiled with an air of con- 
„and held down her head; a be- 
haviour ſhe probably thought moſt pro- 
to ſupport her cauſe, and maintain 
vanity, ' | 
When ſupper was over, all the board - 
ers went into the garden, and I amongſt 
the reſt: we were followed by ſome of 
the nuns, amongſt whom was one I 
have already mentioned under the cha- 
rater of my friend. We were no 
ſooner there, but my companions came 
upto me. One aſked here had been, 
that ſhe had not ſeen me to-day; another 
took notice of my gown, and admired 
it's beauty; while another ſeemed de- 
lighted, with the fineneſs of my head- 
dreſs, and obſerved that it became me 
extremely. I had many remarks made 
upon theſe trifles; which were expreſſed 
with a great deal of nature. 
Mean while, my friend the nun came 
up to us; and 9 addreſſing 
herſelf to the lady that looked upon 
me with ſuch contempt—* Is it nat 
* true, Miſs," ſaid ſhe, that this would 
be a lovely victim to offer up to Hea- 
© ven? What- a fine ſacrifice would it 
be if this charming voung lady ſhould 
s renounce the world, and become a 
* nun?* : 
© Lard, mother! the creature is well 
enough, returned ſhe: for my part, 
I believe it is herdefign;. I think it is 
the beſt ſtep ſuch .as ſhe can take!” 
Then turning to me, Marianne, con- 
tinued ſhe, * your gown is mighty fine, 
* andeverything, I think, is anſwerable 
© to.it. Was you ever ſo fine before? 
Why, it muſt coſta good deal of mo · 
* ney{ The lady that takes care of you 
* is mighty generous! What age is ſhe 
« of? bs ſhe. old? Does ſhe think of 
* ſecuring to you ſomething to live on? 
for ſhe cannat live for ever; and it 
would be-apity-ſhould ſhe not put 
*, you in a condition to be always.a8 
«.well dreſſed: one is ſoon uſed to it; 
* and Ladviſe you 40 tell her fo." .. 
The general Glenge which this diſ- 
courle 1 . wh ich,. in part | 
proceeded from: ahe-aRonihment, it had 
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doſt the young ladies Into, diſgoneerted 
and confuſed. at ſeeing the e e | 
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During my ſilence, the nun repli 
to her tharply— What do on pe 
Madam, by this fine diſcourſe? What 
© buſineſs have you to interfere in this 
© lady's concerns? I find I muſt inform 
c ou: that your aſſuming behaviour 
© humbles nobody here but yourſelf. 
* We are not ignorant, Miſs, of the 
c baſe motive of thoſe baughty airs 
you give yourſelf, My lady, your 
* mother, when ſhe placed you here, 
informed us that an inſufferable pride 
was your favourite vice; warned us 
of the effects of jt; and entreated us 
if poſſible, to cure you of itz and, I 
will aſfure you, my endeavours ſhall” 
not be wanting for that purpoſe; and 
I deſire, when you ſpeak to Miſs, 
that, for the future, you call her no 
more Marianne, as you have juſt 
done, ſince ſhe always uſes you with 
reſpect; and there is none but you 
amongſt us who take the liberty to 
uſe her otherwiſe. You have no right 
to * with the obligations of 
that decency and politeneſs which 
ought always to be obſerved amongſt 
us, ->But what reaſon have you, 
Miſs, to be affli cted? ., 
looking at me with compaſſion and 
friendſhip in her eyes. © Why do you 
s weep? Is there any thing to be aſham- 
ed of in the misfortunes that have 
ſtripped you of your parents? It muſt 
bea very baſe and wicked mind that 
could take occaſion from the calami- 
ties of others, (to which we are all 
liable) to uſe us ill; eſpecially ane 
like you, ſo well born, and ſo gen. 
teelly educated ; for, if e may jud 
of the condition of people from 
opinion their behaviour inſpires, this 
lady here, who thinks herſelf” fo 
much your ſuperior, would not de- 
grade herſelf at all by looking upos 
you at leaſt as her equal as to birth, 
.and would be extremely happy if the 
« was ſo with regard to your amiable 
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© No, mother!” returned I, with 3 
mixture of kindneſs and trouble in my 
looks; I have nothing; God has taken 
« every thing from ine: and I ought tg. 
believe myfelf the loweſt of man- 
Kind. But I bad much rather be 46 
Jam, than to have, all thoſe advan, 
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This diſcourſe, and the tears that were 
mingled with it, touched the hearts of 
all my companions, and made -them 
intereſt teme in my uneaſineſs. 

© Lard! who thought of inſulting 
© her!” cried the young jealous lady, 
blvſhing with ſhame and ſpite, © What 
© hurt is there, pray, in adviſing her to 
* take care of herſelf? There needs a 
© mighty deal of ceremony to be ufed 
© with ſuch as ſhe!” 

Nobody made any anſwer to this. 
My friend the nun had already turned 
her back, and drew to our fide the 

reateſt number of the boarders, who 
followed us; while only two or three 
ſtaid with my enemy, amongſt whom 
one was her relation, and another her 
friend. 

This little adventure, which I thought 
might be inſtructive to thoſe young la- 
dies to whom you may give this to 
read, cauſed. me to redouble my mo- 
deſty and politeneſs to my companions; 
who, in their turn, encreaſed their 
friendfliip for me. But let me proceed 
with my — | 

Mrs. De Valville came to ſee me the 
third day after our dining with Mrs, 
Dorſin; and ſome days after this, Tre- 
ceived, at nine in the morning, a ſe- 
cond note, which defired meto get ready 
by one o'clock, to pay a ſecond viſit at 
Mrs. Dorſin's, with a new order to 
dreſs myſelf; which was followed with 
a perfect obedience. At the time ap- 

inted, I was told ſhe waited for me: 
3 eight days fince I had {cen Val- 
ville; and, I confeſs that I thought it 
very long. I hoped to find him at the 
wy of 'the convent as I had done the 

rſt time; I did not at all queſtion 
His being there: but [ was miſtaken. 
Mrs. De Valville had prudently judged 
it proper to leave him behind her, and 
I was only received by a footman, who 
conducted me to hercoach, I was im- 
mediately ſtunned; my gaiety left me 
in a moment. I diſſembled, however; 
.and advanced, ſecretly diſcouraged, 
though 1 would willingly have con- 
cealed it from my benefaQreſs : but 
my face was not made to diſſemble; my 
mien betrayed me; ſhe perceived my 
trouble in my countenance; for, in ſpite 
of my endeavours to hide it, I ap- 
proached her with ſuch a diſordered air, 
that ſhe could not help ſmiling as ſoon 
as ſhe ſaw me. This ſmile a little re- 
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© pable of inſulting the afflicted.“ vived my cours 


e, for I thought it 4 
yore ſign. © Come in, child,” ſaid 

e. I placed myſelf;*and we drove 
away. | l 

There wants ſomehody here,” cried 
ſhe, laughing; does not there ?'— 
© Who is that, Madam?” faid-I, feem- 
ing to know nothing of the matter, - 
Who, child!” replied ſhe. * Sure 
F ths know better than I, though I am 

is mother '—* O it is Mr. De Val- 
ville !* returned I: © but I thought 
we ſhould find him at Mrs. Dorſin's.' 
— No, no, ſaid ſhe; it is better 
than that : he waits for us at one of 
his friends, from whence we ſhall 
take him in our way; I was not will- 
ing to bring him herez but you ſhall 
ſee him by-and- by. 
In ſhort, we ſoon ſtopped: I had per- 
ceived a lacquey, at a diſtance, ſtand. 
ing at a gentleman's door, and had 
obſerved that he diſappeared in an in: 
ſtant, and was run, without doubt, to 
inform his maſter, who had probably 
ordered him to wait for us; and who, 
indeed, was coming to us as ſoon as 
we arrived, How ſweet is the pleaſure 
when, after a painful abſence, we ſee 
one we love! How delightful is it to 
find the dear agreeable object again! I 
at once thought, at ſeeing him at the 
door, that he had taken ſome meaſures 
to haſten his ſeeing me a minute or two; 
and how valuable is a minute, how 
vaſtly precious, to thoſe that love! and 
how pleaſed was my heart to think he 
had taken care to forward our mutual 
joy, by that ſmgle minute! 

* What! my ton here already !* cried 
Mrs. De Valville: you are willing to 
improve every moment.'—* See what 
it is to have a mother,” returned he, 
in the ſame tone, whoſe tenderneſs 
* makes her divine all that paſſes in 
Jour hearts.'—* Hold your tongue, 
ſaid the, ſmiling; * ſuppreſs this ſort of 
language: let your tender diſcourſes 
alone, if you pleaſe, till I am gone. 
Lou caſt down your eyes, added 
ſhe, addreſſing herſelf to me; I ſhall 
teach you better manners; I ſaw you 
turn pale, Miſs, becauſe he was not 
with me; your mother's company 
© was not enough for you. 

© O Madam! do not be diſpleaſed 
© with her,” returned Valville, caſting 
a glance at me full of tenderneſs. 
Would it be agreeable to you, that 
* ſhe ſhould be inſenſible of the ab- 

« ſence 
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© ſence of a man to whom you intend 
© to marry her? If you will turn away 
your head, Madam, I have a great 
« defire to kiſs her hand, to thank her 
© for it.” Here he ſeized my hand, but 
I ſnatched it from him haſtily; at the 
ſame time hitting him a tap over the 
fingers: and immediately taking hold 
of my benefactreſs's hand, I kiſſed it 
with an emotion expreſſive of the 
greateſt delight and affection. O 
« ye little hypocrite!* returned ſhe, 
ſqueezing mine, © you both abuſe the 
« reſpe& you owe me: come, be quiet; 
© Jet us talk of other things, —Have 
« you ſeen my brother, ſon ? How did 
a he do this morning?*—* A little bet- 
ter, Madam," returned he; © but 
continues fleepy, as he was yeſter- 
day.' — This drowſineſs diſturbs 
me, ſaid Mrs. De Valvillez * we 
muſt not ſtay ſo long as we did the 
other day : Tk go betimes to ſee 
my brother.” 

We were at this part of our diſ- 
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courſe, when the coach ſtopped at 


Mrs. Dorſin's: we found very good 
company there, for it was the ſame I 
had ſeen before, with the addition of 
two others, who did not appear ſuper- 
fluous, and whoſe obliging behaviour, 
and curious way of looking at me, 
ſeemed to ſay that they waited to ſee 
me, and had been entertained with 
ſome diſcourſe to my advantage. 

We dined; and they made me talk 
more than I had done the time before: 
Mrs. Dorſin, according to cuſtom, 
loaded me with careſſes. But you will 
N 11 with a detail of what paſſed, 
and let me proceed, *' 

About an hour after we were riſen 
from table, Mrs. De Valville was told 
that one of her ſervants wanted to 
ſpeak to her: it was to tell her that 
Mr. De Climal was in danger; and 
that they were endeavouring to bring 
him out of an apoplectick fit, into 
which he had fallen two hours before. 

She entered the room in a terrible 

ight; and, with the tears in her eyes, 
told us this 'melancholy news, took 
leave of the company, [oft me at. the 
convent, and hoſted to viſit the ſick 
gentleman with Valville, who appeared 
touched with the condition of his un- 
cle; as 85 | 
Abrypt wanper ip which he was ſnatch- 
Jv in my company. I was even more 


I as uneaſy at the haſty and. 


| 111 
diſturbed than he, which I let him ſee 


by my looks; and I went quite melan- 


choly to ſhut up myſelf in my cham- 
ber, whete I indulged, and gave my- 
ſelf up to the moſt gloomy reflec- 


tions, . 
ſaid 


If Mr, De Climal dies now 
I to myſelf, © Valville, who is already 
© rich, will be ſtill much more ſo; and 
oh! how do I know but this new ac- 
2 of wealth may be of preju- 

ice to mel 1s it poſſible that the heir 
to ſuch an immenſe fortune ſhduld 
marry me? Will it not make Mrs. 
De Valville herſelf diſown that ſur- 
prizing and almoſt incredible * 
neſs ſhe has ſhe wn in approving our 
love? Will ſhe, reſign 2 ſon, that 
may now make the greateſt alliances, 
and dignify his family with honours 
and titles? Will not this be a temp- 
«© tation to her?” Sure here was ſufficient 
room to be alarmed! 

A moment after, I reaſoned thus 
© Valville, I am ſure, has a great deal 
* of tenderneſs for me; his affection 
has made him refuſe all the advan- 
© tages that might reſult from his 
* marrying one of his equals: but 
© will it fortify him againſt the ambi- 
4 tion of making an alliance with a 
© family much greater, and more pow- 
© exful, than his own? Will he refiſt 
«© the allurements of honour, and the 
© noble employments that they may 
«© procure him? Will his love be proof 
c 
o 
c 
c 
c 
c 
s 
c 
c 
c 
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againſt all this? There are degrees 

of neroſity ſuperior to the reach 
of the moſt generous minds: hearts 
capable of ſuſtaining themſelves un- 
der ſuch trying proofs are ſo very 
rare, that it is almoſt too much to 
hope meeting with aneſufficientlycou - 
rageous to bear them; and that mind 
muſt be looked upon as deſerving 
the epithet of great, that cannot be 
overcome by any temptation beneath 
the greateſt,” 

I had, however, no reaſon to fear 
on this account; for it was not ambi- 
tion that could rob me of the heart of 
my dear Valville: yet, nevertheleſs, I 
was extremely diſturbed, and my in- 
quietude deprived me of all repoſe, _ 

I was going to ariſe the next day, 
when I ſaw à nun enter my chamber, 
who told me that the abbeſs deſired me 
to dreſs as quick as poſſible; and that 
this was the reſult of a letter ſhe had 
juſt received _ De Valyille; 

kn 
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in which ſhe deſired her to permit me 
to go immediately. And there is 
even, added ſhe, * a coach waiting 
© for you in the court. 

This was another ſubje& of per- 


plexity; my heart beat, and my. mind 
was filled with the moſt uneaſy pertur- 


bations. Send for me ſo early!” ſaid 
T to myſelf. * Oh! what has happen- 
© ed? What does ſhe threaten me with? 
© I have no other reſource here than 
© the protection of Mrs. De Valville,” 
(for I durſt not then call her mother;) 
and will ſhe take that away? Am 1 
going to loſe her? One can be ſure of 
nothing in ſuch circumſtances as 
mine; nobody is obliged to ſupport 
me; my whole reliance is upon a ge- 
nerous lady, who may, when ſhe 
pleaſes, withold her favours, and a- 
bandon me to miſery, without giv- 
ing me cauſe to complain of her; 
and, to effect this, ſhe need only 
liſten to the ill report of a hypocrite; 
© this alone might ſufficiently diſguſt 


and enrage her againſt me.“ Theſe 


thoughts I revolved in my mind whilſt 
I was drefſing myſelf. The unhappy 
eaſily conceive an ill opinion of their 
avs Fog becauſe they put little truſt 


in the bleſſings which offer themſelves. 


In fine, I was ſoon ready; I went 
out dreſſed very negligently, and flep- 
ped into the coach: I imagined they 


were carrying me to Mrs. De Val- 


ville's, but I was quite miſtaken; the 
coach ſtopped at Mr. De Chmal's, I 
at fiſt knew the houſe again; for you 
know it was not very Jong ſince I was 


there: but judge what was my ſurprize! 


I at once thought all wgre loſt. Now 
I ſee what is done, faid I to myſelf; 
I ſee that I am ruined : this wicked 
man das recovered, and will revenge 
himſelf. I expe& to be loaded with 

a thouſand calumnies that he has in- 
vented againſt me: he will give every 
thing what turn he pleaſes; he paſſes 
for a gcod man; and, in ſpite of all 
my efforts to'vindicate myſelf, and 
make my innocence, appear, he will 
impoſe upon my benefattreſs, and 
make her believe all his horrid falſe- 
hoods, Oh, my God!: how wicked 
is this abandoned wretch!“ 

And, indeed, there was reaſon to 
fear what I apprehended; the menaces 
he gave me, when I left Mrs. Du Tour; 
the ſcene that paſſed between us before 


— 


given me courage, and made his dy- 


the monk, to whom I had been to 
make my complaints, and before whom 
I had been obliged to vindicate myſelf 
againſt whatever the moſt villainous 
and intrepid hypocriſy could ſuggeſt to 
his advantage and my prejudice; the 
marks of friendſhip Mrs. De Valville 
had expreſſed, when he ſaw her ſalute 
me at a diſtance; the fear that I ſhould 
reveal, or had already revealed, his 
baſeneſs to that lady, to whom, he was 
ſenſible I was known; all this added to 
my being obliged to go to him, with. 
out being previouſly acquainted with 
the viſit I was to make, which had the 
appearance of ſomething ſiniſter in it, 
was enough to make me imagine that 
I was going to ſuffer ſome new affronts, 
and receive freſh cauſe. of inquietude 
from him. 

Who knows but he may ſay that it 
© was I who temipted him, in order to 
© engage him to ferve me?” faid l. 
But this account would be very dif. 
* ferent from that he told Father St. 
© Vincent; he there only accuſed me 
© of being willing to believe that he 
© loved me; and this good monk, who 
© heard us both, will not, ſure, refuſe 
© his teſtimony to a pyor creature un- 
C nant loaded with ſuch black ca- 
© lumnies!* mus I reaſoned; when 
T faw myſelf in the court of Mr. De 
Climal's houſe; and ſtepped out of the 
coach in a fit of trembling ſuited to 
the dreadful ſcene for which I was pre- 
paring myſelf. | 

As I entered the hall, I obferved 
two ſtair-caſes; and atked a footman 
which I was to aſcend: he told me that 
on the right-hand, down which I in- 
ſtantly ſaw Valville coming to meet me 
with precipitation. 

Aſtoniſhed to fee him there, I ſtop- 
ped, without knowing what I did, and 
endeavoured to examine his mien, and 
with what air he regarded me: he ap- 
peared fad and dejected, but in a man- 


ner that intimated nothing againſt me; 


and he addreſſed me with the moſt ten - 
der air. Come, Miſs," ſaid he, with 


a look all love and ſoftneſs; and, tak- 


ing me by the hand Come, my dear, 


no time is to be loſt; my uncle is 


dying, and deſires firſt to ſpeak with 
* you.” —* Me, -Sir!* returned I, 
breathing more freely, for the manner 
of his ſpeaking, to me had revived and 
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ing uncle appear leſs dangerous. I him ſat Mrs, De Valville, with her 
could not think it probable that a man back towards me. r 
would fill up his laſt moments with At the fight of this monk, whom =” 
guilt. | ſurprized, at leaſt as much as he did me, 

« Me, Sir!” cried I again. What my inquietudes returned; I feared that 
does he wait for me for? What would our meeting there preſaged no good, 
© he have with me?'—" We do not and that there was too much reaſon for 
« know that,“ returned he; © but this all my former ſuſpicions. | 
moi ning he aſked my mother, if ſhe He, on his fide, had not learned the 
« was particularly acquainted with the name of my benefactreſs, and Mr. De 
© young woman that ſhe ſaluted in the Climal had ſaid nothing to him of this 
© convent ſome days ago? My mother project; he therefore did not know f 
© replied, that ſhe was; and even told what to think on ſeeing me in the midſt | 
© him, in few words, in what manner of this gentleman's family, introduced 9 


© you became a boarder in the convent, by Valville, whom he ſaw enter with 
© without concealing that it was ſhe me; and who, out of regard to his un- 
© who placed you there. Upon this, cle, kept a reſpectful diſtance, as not 
* You can prevail with her, then, to being willing to let him know that we 
« come here, anſwered he; © and I entered together. 
c 'defire ſhe may be ſent for; I muſt At the noiſe we made when coming 
“ ſee her, for 1 have ſomething to ſay in—* Who is that?“ cried Mr. De 
46 to her before I die:“ and my mo- Climal. . It is the young perſon, bro- 
© ther, in anſwer to his requeſt, wrote ther, that you defired to ſee,” ſaid 
© tothe abbeſs, to permit you to come. Mrs. De Valville. Come near, Ma- 
© This, Miſs, is all I am able to tell * rianne, added ſhe immediately. 
© you." This diſcourſe made me tremble from 
Alas! returned I, © his defire of head to foot: I came near, however, 
* ſeeing me has very much diſturbed with my eyes caſt down; I durſt not. 
© me; I imagined that he had ſome ill life them upon this dying man, and 
intention againſt me. —“ You were was at aloſs to know how to do it. 
© miſtaken,” replied he; * he appears, Ah, Miſs! is it you then?” ſaid 
© at leaſt, to have diſpoſitions very far he, with a feeble and troubled voice x 
* from it.“ This ed as we were * I am obliged to you for coming; 
going up ſtairs. * My mother,” add- © pray fit down.” I took a chair, ſtill 
ed he, * d-Gred me to inform you of filent, with down-caft lopks, and had 
this before you ſaw Mr, De Climal.* yet ſeen only the bed; but, a moment 
Here we were at the chamber-door; after, I lifted vp my eyes a little higher, 
I havealready told you I began to take then higher till, till at laſt I ſaw half 
courage; but the ſight of his chamber, his face, and ſoon after ſaw it entire; 
into which I was going to enter, made but this was only for an inſtant; for L 
me relapſe into my former uneafineſs, was afraid he would take notice of my 
It was a ſtrange viſit I was going to obſerving him, which might throw him 
pay; and there were a variety of little into ſome confuſion, and mortify bim 
reaſons that contributed to render it too much: but this is certain, I ob- 
painful. ſerved not the leaſt appearanceof malice 
How very diſagreeable was it to me in his countenance, * 
to appear before a man who, in my * Where is my nephew?” faid Mr. 
opinion, could not help being hum DeClimal. *TI am here, Sir," returned 
bled at ſeeing me! His bs, Fr hy- Valville, who modeſtly advanced to 
pocriſy, and the baſe means he made ſhew himſelf. * Stay here,” ſaid he 
uſe of to delude my youth and inno- And b 0 added he, addreſſin 
cent ſimplicity, would contribute to himſelf to the monk, © do you be ſo 
e and abaſh him in the agonies * kind as to ſtay.” But not mention- 
of death: and, though expiring, he. ws Mrs, De Valville, who took notice 
muſt be confuſed at the thought of of the qc they his ſilence made to 
ſeeing me, whom he was going to leave her, ſaid to him“ Brother, I am go- 
a living witneſs of his infamy, — ing to give ſome orders;“ and imme» 
The firſt perſon I ſaw was Father St. diately retired into another chamber, 
Vincent, fitting at his pillow; and next . As you pleaſe, 9 2 returned be, 
ern 4 + alt LS walts £ z a8 
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as ſhe went but. This retreat, which 
Mr. De Climal ſeemed to wiſh for, 
contributed to prove that I had nothin 
dreadful to fear; for, if he had reſolve 
to ſay any thing to my prejudice, he 
whbuld have detained my benefaQreſs, 
whioſe preſence would have been_ne- 
ceſſary to ſuch a ſcene: and my mind 
was only filled with an extreme curio- 
ſity to,know in what all this ceremony 
would terminate. Mrs. De Valville's 
going was followed by a ſhort ſilence ; 
when, after a deep ſigh, he began 
I defired you, father, ſaid he, 

turning to us, to be here this morn- 
- © ing; but I have not yet 1 the 

© reaſons that induced me to ſend for 
you: I was deſirous, too, that my 
© nephew ſhould be preſent; and he 
© ought. to be ſo, becauſe this young 
© lady is chiefly concerned.“ 

Here he ſtopped to take breath, whilſt 
I bluſhed and trembled; and he went 
on thus—* It was you, father, who in- 
© troduced her to me; ſhe was in a 


© {ituation that greatly expoſed her; 


you came to me to ſeek ſome aſſiſtance 

* * her; you fixed upon me to give it 
her; you thought me an honeſt and 
upright man: but, father, you were 
«© deceived ; I was not worthy of your 
© confidence.” 

As the monk ſeemed deſirous to ſtop 
him by a motion he made for that pur- 
poſe—* Oh, father !* reſumed he, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to him, in the name 
« of that Being whoſe juſtice I would 
© ſoften and diſarm, do not oppoſe the 
© reſolution I have taken to El myſelf 
in a true light! You know the eſteem, 
and, perhaps, the veneration, with 
which you have ſincerely honoured 
me; you know the reputation I have 
* publickly enjoyed ; that I have been 
© revered as a man of virtue and piety; 
© and that I have enjoyed the advan- 
© tages due to goodneſs alone: but, 
< alas! I have not deſerved them; I 
Jas only in ſhewand appearance what 
I now ſincerely, and from the bottom 
of my ſoul, with T had been in reality. 
The recompences of virtue which I 
have received, I now look on as a 
theft that I have committed; an in- 
« ſult on that Divine Goodneſs I only 
© ſeemed to imitate, Suffer me, then, 
4 to expiate my guilt, if poſſible, by a 
* confeſſion of that baſe, that hypo- 
critical behaviour, that has deceived 
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you and the world: and let me take 
that ſhame and- humiliation to my- 
ſelf have deſerved; let me inſpite 
all that horror that I ſhould formerly 
© have raiſed in every breaſt, had the 
* black marks of my ſecret guilt been 
© diſcovered. Ves, father,” ' reſumed 
he, after a moment's pauſe, with eyes 
bathed in tears, and with-the moſt mov. 
ing tone; * this was the man whom 
0 . came to entruſt with this young. 
© lady: you made application to a vile, 
© a wicked wretch ; and all theſe good 
actions you have ſeen me engaged in 
are ſo many crimes, which enhance 
my guilt; maſks under which I have 
© committed the blackeſt, the moſt in- 
© famous, actions. | 
Enough, Sir; here is enough !* re- 
turned Father St. Vincent. Come, 
© let us praiſe God for the ſentiments 
© with which he inſpires you. What 
© obligations have we to adore his 
© goodneſs ! How great, how incompre- 
© henſible his mercy! How infinite his 
« favours! — Ves, Sir, you are very 
« guilty; you have reaſon to renounce 
© our eſteem, and the favourable opi- 
© nion the world has conceived of you; 
© to deſpiſe yourſelf, and be covered 
© with ſhame: but we are not at a con- 
* feſſional; therefore compoſe yourſelf, 
© It is not the ſinner, the man involved 
in guilt and miſery, that we eſteem 
© and value; but the man whom God 
© regards and pities, and on whom he 
N 85 the plenitude of his mercies. 
© May we end our lives in the ſame 
* pious diſpoſition as you do! Men- 
© tion no more your crimes; you have 
© ſaid enough on this ſubjeR ; for, if 
© your repentance is ſincere, that Being 
; who delights in mercy will forgive 
you.” 

The good religious accompanied this 
diſcourſe with his tears, in which Val- 
ville and I joined, 

© I have not yet ſaid all, father, ' re- 
turned Mr. De Climal. * No, Sir, no!' 
replied the monk; pray have done; 
* you need not go any farther; ſatisfy 
© yourſelf with what you have already 
* ſaid; for the reſt would be ſuperflu- 
* ous, and would be, perhaps, a piece 
* of indulgence: it is ſometimes ſweet 
© and comfortable to abandon one's 
© ſelf oadiſpolitionlikeyours.—Well, 
© Sir, deprive yourſelf of this conſola- 
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© tion z mortify the defire you have of 


« owning 
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© gwning more of your faults : God 


vill accept both of what, * have 
« ſaid, and what you deſire to lay.” 
Ah, father“ cried the ſick gentle- 


man, pray do not op me; _it would 


be a comfort to me to be able to bury 
© my guilt in eternal ſilence; for I am 


« far from taſting the ſweet ſatis faction 


you deſeribe; God will not grant me. 
© ſo great a favour, who have merited 
nothing butindignation z it is enough 
© if he gives me ſtrength to ſupport the 
deſerved confuſion with which I am 
covered. Yes, Sir, this confeſſion 
of my villainy loads me with ſhame 
every word of it tortures me; and [ 
thank God for enabling me thus to 
ſacrifice my deteſted pride! Permit 
me, then, to improve a ſhame that 
puniſhes me. O that J were able, if 
poſſible, to proportion my humilia- 
tion to my guilt, and the falſity of 
thoſe virtues with which I have been 
honoured! I am ſorry I have been 
obliged to ſend Mrs. De Valville 
away; for I ought to have bluſhed 
before a ſiſter who is not yet, perhaps, 
undeceived: I know ſhe would have 
interrupted me; her affection and too 
great tenderneſs would not have per- 
mitted her to hear what I had to ſay. 
But do you, father, repeat it to her: 
this I deſire, as an inſtance of your 
piety and regard for me, | 
, This young lady, no doubt, told 
you the truth, in the recital ſhe made 
of my behaviour to her; and, indeed, 
my whole deſign in relieving her was 
only in order to ſeduce her: 1 7 3, 
that her misfortunes had depreſſe 
her mind, and taken from her the 
courage of daring to remain virtuous 
amidſt ſuch, complicated diſtreſs, I 
© offered to ſecure her ſomething to 
© live upon, on condition that ſhe would 
© become unworthy of life. I made 
© uſe of theſe baſe artifices in order to 
beat down and. trample, upon her 
© young, and, I hoped, unfortified vir- 
© tye; to pollute a ſoul truly amiable. 
© But, father, I have ſaid enough, ſince 
. © IT have given a ſufficient view into the 
© ſhameful baſeneſs of my deſigns; de - 
© Ggns which now fill me with horror, 
* which. affright and, terrify me, and 
.% 578 double gloom to the dreary pro- 
* 
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pect that lies before me; new terrors 


© more inſupportable than all the ago- 
_ ©. pies of death 1-—I beg pardon, Miſs; 
and conjure you, if poſſible, to for- 
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get this wicked adventure, and ne- 
ver ſtain your chaſte mind with the 
© remembrance of my imprudence and 
« folly. Accept of this acknowledg- 
© ment as a'reparation for a crime th 
has juſtly offended both God ws 
© you, When' I left you, 1 had the 
© baſeneſs to reproach you with the 
c (mall preſents” which you returned 
© me; I inſulted you wich the diſmal 
© fitnation to which I aba doned you 
© and threatened you wit revente is 
© you dared to complain of me.” . 
I gave way to my tears, while he was. 
a me this generous and chriſtian 
ſatisfaction; and was fo touched, that 
I could not ſmother my fighs. Val- 
ville-and the mank wiped their e 
and remained_filetit. After 4 ſhort 
pauſe, he reſumed—* You know, Miſs, 
T then offered you a contract to pa 
e you annually five. or fix dusche 
© livres? I have now, in my will, given 
© you twelve hundred. You refuſed, 
* with horror, the fix hundred livres, 
© when I propoſed them as the recom- 
« pence of a crime; accept now free] 
© of the twelve hundred, as Ir 
© for your virtue and prudence: it is 
« juſt that I ſhould afford you, in my 


« repentance, à greater aſſiſtance than 


© I offered you when involved in guilt. 
© My nephew there is my chief heir; 
© he is generous; and, I am perſuaded, 
© he will not at all regret what I have 
left you.” 
Ah, dear Sir!” cried Valville, with 
the tears in his eyes, and a look ex- 
preſſive of the higheſt fatisfaQion ; 
this is an action laudable indeed, and 
entirely worthy of yourſelf! All that 
_ afflits me is, that you db nok do this 
in perfect health; as for me, I ſhall 
regret nothing but you, and the loſs 
of that tenderne ou expreſs for 
me; which I would gladly preſerve 
at the expence of the richeſt treaſures; 
and, 1f God would grant my requeſt, 
I ſhould only defire the fatiefz& on of 
ſeeing 7 u hve as long as myſelf.” 
And J, Sir,” cried I, in my turn, 
with a deep f h, fam fo ſenhble 'of 
© your kindneſs, that Lam at a loſs to, 
© know how to 7 * myſelf, I af. 
©. ſure you, were, I poorer than I am, 
* the preſent that you' wake me would 
© not conſole me for your loſs; which 
„I ſhall always look upon as a, new 


c misfortune; 1 ſer, Sir, that, if your 


life was preſerved, you would be a 
fincere 
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fſincere friend to me; and I ſhould 
eſteem that an incomparably greater 
advantage than what you ſo gene- 
© rouſly leave me.” 

My tears here ſtopped my voice, and 
he appeared ſenſibly touched at my diſ- 
courſe. * What you ſay, Miſs," re- 
turned he, after ſome moments ſilence, 
* anſwers the good opinion which I 
have always entertained of your heart; 
and, indeed, if God would prolong 
my life, I ſhould endeavour to de- 
ſerve. the opinion you now entertain 
of me. I feel myſelf decay, and am 
entering upon a ſtate unknown, from 
which there is no return: but it is 
not for me to preſume to give you in- 
ſtructions for the conduct of your 
future life, ſince they would not pro- 
ceed from a mouth ſufficiently pure ; 
but, ſince you think that in me you 
loſe a ſincere friend, I may be per- 
mitted, under that character, to men- 
tion one thing. I have tempted you 
to forfeit your innocence; and it is 
not owing to the want of any endea- 
vours on my ſide that you have not 
been betrayed into a crime that would 
have deſtroyed all your peace, all 
juſt ground for inward complacency, 
and that amiable rectitude of heart 
which will ever render you an orna- 
ment to your ſex, and dear to all the 
lovers of virtue. Let meentreat you, 
I ſay, to ſupplicate that Being in m 
behalf whom I have offended in of, 
fending you; expreſs your forgive- 
neſs by petitioning his; and ſhew 
that I have left no taint upon your 
mind, by continually adhering to 
thoſe principles which have ſupported 
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in ſpite of all oppoſition, and you will 
find, that ** tg be good is to be hap- 
« pyz' it will raiſe you above many of 
6 0 miſeries of. life; give you charms 
that time will not be able to efface; 
© and render you: for ever lovely, for 
ever bleſſed! Adieu, Miſs! - A, 
© diev, father!” added he, addreſſin 
himſelf to the monk ; * 1921 
< her to your care, — Vou fee, nephew, 
© why I have detained you; you have 
© ſeen me at her feet, and may have 
ſuſpected that it was agreeable to her: 
„ ſhe, you find, is innocent; and I 
thought myſelf. obliged to let you 
« know eit.“ 


He ſtopped hersy and we were going 


ou under my attacks: be virtuous, . 
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to retire; when he ſaid . Nephews. 
pray go to my ſiſter, and defire her to 
* come in.“ And then addrefimg him 
ſelf to me—* Miſs,” ſaid he, © Mrs. 
© De Valville has told me how ſhe came 
© to know you: in the recital that 0% 
made her of your ſufferings, and un- 
happy ſituation, you might naturall 
introduce into your mournful ſtory. 
an account of the freſh injuries you 
had received from me; tell me free. 
ly, did not you in form her of it? Did 
ou name me?* 

© I will tell you the truth, Sir,“ re- 
turned I, a little embarraſſed at his 
queſtion, * When I left Father St. 
* Vincent, I entered into the parlour 
of the convent to beg aſſiſtance of the 
abbeſs: Mrs. De Valville, who was 
there, obſerved my deſpair; was mov- 
ed at my tears; and preſſed me to tell 
her what afflicted me. I did not 
think of prejudicing you; I had no- 
thing elſe to do but to raile her com- 
paſſion ; and, for that end, it was 
ſufficient to relate my misfortunes : 
however, I did not mention your 
name at that time; not that I omit- 
ted it out of regard for you, but be- 
cauſe I thought it unneceſſary; and 
ſhe would never have known more, 
if, ſome days after, ſpeaking of the 
cloaths I ſent back, I had not, by 
chance, named Mr. De Valville, to 
-whom I ſent them, as the nephew of 
the perſon who had given them to 
me. Thus, Sir, you ſee how un- 
bappily ſhe came to know it; and I 
am very ſorry for my imprudence; 
I proteſt I had no malice in it: I 
might, indeed, deceive you; but I 
am too nearly affected, and too grate- 
ful, to hide any thing from you.“ 

© Well,” ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf 
to Father St. Vincent, * my ſiſter then 
© knows it! Idid not think it: this is 
a new increaſe of ſhame for me be- 
* fore I die; a confuſion, father, that 
© I am extremely ſenſible of !—Miſs,” 
added he, I thank you for it; pray, 
© do not reproach yourſelf with it on 
any account; it is a piece of ſervice 
* you have done me: my ſiſter knows 
; mes and I am, going to. bluſh before 
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my grief be heard. My benefa&re 


entered with Valville; and' was for- 
prized at my tears. and fighs, 6 * 
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her brother took notice of. Come, 
« ſiſter,” {aid he, I ſhould have defired 
« you to ſtay here, had I not appre- 
„ hended your tenderneſs would have 
« prevented hat 1 had to ſay. Ik no 
* © you would not have been able to bear 
it: however, Father St. Vincent will 
© be ſo good as to repeat it to yuu; and, 
© thank God!, you know the principal 
C part of it already. This young lady 
© has given you a juſt opinion of me. 
© Father St. Vincent truſted her to my 
© care; but ſhe could not have fallen 
into worſe hands: I refign' her into 
«© yours. To that friendiip you ap- 
c peared to have for her, add all the 
« tenderneſs you have for me; of which 
© the is much more worthy. That 
© ſhare in your heart, which I have en- 
« Joyed, is a bleſſing I would leave 
6 her and which will recompenſe the 
© little honour and virtue ſhe found in 
© mine,” MIT 

© Ah, dear, dear brother, pray for- 
© bear!* returned Mrs. De Valville, 
who wept almoſt as much as I; © pray, 
© Tet me entreat you to forbear : I am 
not able to hear more, Yes, Iwill 
© take care of Marianne: ſhe will al- 


doubt it. You give her a right to 
command my heart, which is diſ- 
oſed to be eternally hers. But come, 
et us hear no more; you ſee the grief 
into which you have caſt us all: pray, 
conſider, you are not in a condition to 
talk ſo much; it fatigues you. Pray, 
how do you find yourſelf?” | 
Like one that muſt live no longer! 
ſajd he. I am going, ſiſter— Adieu, 
© father! Remember me in your pray- 
* ers; you know the need I have of 
them!“ | - 
© Scarce had he finiſhed theſe laſt 
words, when he fainted away; and we 
thought him expiring. Two phyſi- 
gians were called, who were waiting in 
another room; the monk retired imme- 
diately; and Valville and I were de- 
fired to leave the chamber, while they 
endeavoured to aſſiſt him. Mrs. De 
Valville being reſolved not to go, we 
went into the parlour, where we found 
an intimate friend of Mr. De Climal's, 
and two Vidies related to the family, 
5 Ne inte the fick gentleman's room. 
. Yalvi fi revented them, by telling 
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ways be dear to me; you need not 


Sometimes 'ſhe 


them his uncle was ſenſeleſs,” and that 
they wot 47 nd wait the event o 
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that none went in but a clergyman, his 
confeſſor, who entered as he was talk- 
ing to them. © 1 55 * 

Falville, who was Mp by ins im 
the parlour, told me privately who'theſe 
three perſons were; I mean Mr. De Cli- 
mal's friend, and the two ladies bis 
relations; one of whom was the mo- 
ther, and the other the daughter. The 
friend was a gentleman, grave and po- 
lite; he was a magiſtrate, and about 
ſixty years old. The mother of the 
young lady might beabout fifty or fifty. 
five; ſhe was ſhort; but this deficiency 
was made up in her circumference, 
which was large enough; ſhe was of a 
dark complexion, and very ordinary; 


had a face large and bloated; with ſmall 


black eyes, which at firſt appeared 
lively, but indeed were only curious 
and buſy; always in motion, inceſſant- 
ly prying and ſeeking out ſomething to 
cots an empty, indolent mind, thac 
has nothing in itſelf to entertain itz 
for ſome minds are inactive merely for 
want of ideas; it is this renders them 
ſo greedy of foreign objects, chiefly 
becauſe they retain noimpreſſions; and 
every thing, as it were, runs throu 
their minds, and immediately vaniſhess 
they are always prying, ever liſtening, 
but never thinking of wy thing. 
Such was the woman I am ſpeakin 
of: however, I did not form ſo perfe 
an idea of her all at once; my reflec- 
tions, though mature enough, could 
not extend ſo far; yet, notwithſtand- 
ing, I then formed a very diſugreeable 
ides of her character. OY. 
She no ſooner ſaw me, but her e 

ruſhed upon me, and inſtantly ran over 
me; I fay ruſhed, at the hazard of 
ſpeaking improperly,” to deſcribe the 
greedy curioſity with which ſheexamin- 
ed me. Such glamces ag theſe are ex- 
ceſſively troubleſome; they quite con · 
founded me; and I ſaw no other re- 
medy for them, but, in my turn, to ſtare 
upon her in the ſame manner; this fre- 
quently ſucceeds with ſome perſons, 
and frees people from à trouble like 


that which then diſturbed me. She 
then, indeed, took off her eyes; but 
it was only for a moment, and then re- 


turned more earneſtly” than before. 
ime! amined my counte- 
nance; ſom my mape engaged 
her attention; then my cap; then 
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doubled ber attention to obſerve how 
I coughed : I drew my handkerchief 
out of my pocket; this was a very in- 
tereſting ſpeRacle for herʒ a new ob- 
ject of curioſity. 

As Valville fat pretty near her, ſhe 
fuddenly turned to ſpeak to him; and 
aſked—* Who is this young lady?” I 
heard her; for perſons of her diſpo- 
fition never talk ſo low as they think 
they do: they are ſo inconſiderate, that 
they will not allow themſelves time to 
be diſcreet. * She is the daughter of a 
* country lady, one of my mother's 
£ moſt intimate friends,” returned Val- 
ville, very negligently. Hah, hah! a 
country lady !* cried ſhe. Is her mo- 
© therin town?'—* No,” repliedheagain: 
© this lady is in a convent in town.” 
wel Hah! in a convent! What! has 
© ſhe a mind to be a nun? And what 
© convent is it?*'—"* Upon my word, 
faid he, * I do nor know the name of 
it.“ Perhaps ſhe has ſome rela- 
Aion there, purſued ſhe: * ſhe is very 
pretty; very pretty, indeed,” added 
ſhe, interweaving each word with an 
ear neſt examination of my perſon and 
drefs. At laft, ſhe grew tired of me, 
and ſat herſelf to ſurvey the magiſtrate; 
who, however, ſhe was no ſtranger to; 
but whoſe ſilence and melancholy ap- 
peared to her worthy of conſideration. 

© It is very ſhocking, Sir, ſaid ſhe 
to him immediately, * that the gentle- 
man ſhould be dying already; he was 
very well a few days ago: who would 
© have thought it? it is but ten days 
© fince we dined together, —But tell 
nme, Mr. De Valville, is be very ill: 
He has. a good conſtitution; I hope 
© he will recover it. What do you 
think of it? How long has he been 
© ſick ? Thaye been in the Sang and, 
„truly, I did.not hear of it before yeſ- 
© terday. 1s it true that he is ſpeech- 
4 Jeſs, and bag laſt his ſenſes?—“ Yes, 
Madam, returned Valville; it is 
put too 5 Mrs. E 
1 ſuppoſe, is here?” roplied ſhe. 
; Poor woman | ſhe myſt be 1 
« conſolate;.is not ſhe ? They were very 
fond of each other! He is a migh 
« worthy ,manz and all the family mu 
« be ſenſible of his Joſs. Here is my 
« girl has gried all day long for him; 
And I, tgo, indeed. The young Ia 
really locked very much , dezected 
byt ſaid not a word. or eyes met 
ſometimes as if by ſtealth; and ſhe 
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ſeemed to have as much friendſhip for 


me in her looks, as fie might have diſ- 


covered for her in mine. I fancied 
ſhe liked me; and, for my part, I was 
charmed with her, and had great rea- 
ſon to be ſo. F h 

Nothing could appear more engagin 
than this Tady; ng more 4 
than the ſweetneſs and ſmiling vivacity 
of her looks; ſhe had a form embelliſhed 
with every thing lovely; anair graceful, 
delicate, eaſy; every charm triumphed in 
her face, ur adorned herperſonwith un. 
alterable beauties. Her ſhape was per. 
fectly genteel and finiſhed; her beha- 
viour engaging, natural, and attended 
with ſomething inexpreſſibly pleaſing, 
She was but eighteen; and youth never 

ared a greater ornament, 

1 heard it ſaid, Madam, the ether 
day, of a young lady, that ſhe was 
in the ſpring of beauty; the term 
ſpring brought her I am ſpeaking of to 
my mind; and, I dare lay a wager, it 
was ſome ſuch blooming charms that 
gave bisth to the — 2 for I ne- 
ver read of Flora or Hebe, but I think 
of Miſs De Fare, for this was her 
name. 

She hada form tall, free, and ſpright- 
ly; and an air and walk ſo light, that 
you would have thought ſhe weighed 
nothing: in ſhort, ſhe was ſurrounded 
with the graces in all their various cha- 
raters; had ſomething ſo noble and 
attractive; and that nobleneſs appeared 
ſo eaſy, unaffected, and natural, that 
it required no attention to ſuſtain it; it 
appeared independent of art, which 
neither gaiety nor ſorrow were able to 
alter, and which ſeemed an eſſential 
attribute of the perſon itſelf, 

Miſs De Fare had not a very ſtrong 
conſtitution; but her indiſpoſitions gave 
her an air more tender than ſickly. She 
would have been glad to have had a lit- 
tle more fat; but I do not think ſhe 
would have been any gainer by it; at 
leaſt no face could appear better without 
it: for I am certain it could have added 
but one charm; but muſt have taken 
from it mavy others more engaging and 
poigpant. | | | 

LNotwithſtanding the delicacy and 
ſprightelineſs of her wit, ſhe volunta- 
rily beld ber topgue in company; ſhe 
thought, much, Ipoke little; and was 
ſo attentive, that nothing eſcaped ber 
notice. I hardly ever heard ber ſay wy 

vg but what was pertinent, _ 
cilous, 
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cious, and agreeable. When with her 
friends, ſhe expreſſed herſelf with the 
frankneſs of perſons of the moſt blunt 
diſpoſition, though with all the deli- 
cacy of the moſt polite. 

One could not help obſerving in her 
converſation a ſagacity of ſentiment, 
which was diſcovered in all the faid; 
and which was expreſſed with the ut- 
moſt life and ſpirit : her ideas appeared 
great and ſublime; her ſoul noble and 
generous, * But you will know her 
character much better by what I hall 
mention hereafter, 

We had been there a conſiderable 
time, when Mrs. De Valville came 
from her brother, and told us that he 
was much better, and had perfectly re- 
covered his ſenſes. He aſked me,” 
added ſhe, addrefling herſelf to me, 
© if you were here ſtill, Miſs; and de- 
© fired me not to ſend you back to your 
© convent before you had dined with 
© us.'—" You both do me too much 
© honour, returned I: © I ſhall do what 
© you pleaſe, Madam.” 

« I wiſh he knew that I am here,” 
ſaid the magiſtrate, his friend; * for I 
© have an extreme deſire to ſee him, if 
© poſſible.'—* And 1, too," ſaid the 
lady : * would it not be proper to let 
© him know it? If he is better, he will 
© not, perhaps, be ſorry to ſee us.— 
© What do you think of it, Madam ? 
© The ph bein; then, have greater 
© hopes of his recovery; I am ſincerely 
© lad to hear it.— Alas, no, Ma- 
8 4 we have no ſuch flattering pro- 
ſpect!ꝰ returned Mrs. De Valville: 
ge is not quite ſo bad, and that is all; 
© but I will go to him immediately, to 
© know if your coming in will be at- 
© tended with any inconvenience.” She 
ſcarce had left us, when we ſaw her 
returning with the phyſicians from the 
chamber. Gentlemen,” ſaid ſhe,'* may 
Chis gentleman and theſe two ladies 

go in to ſee my brother? Is he in a 
© condition fit to receive them ?'—< He 
© is weak ſtill, returned one of —.— 
© and he wants reſt : it would be mac 
© better to ſtay two or three hours firſt. 

© Oh, to de ſure} we will wait 
© then,” ſaid the magiſtrate: I wil 
© return in the aftergoon /'= Tt wil 
© not be worth your While to go, re- 
plied Mrs. De Yalville you bad 


6 
© much better ſta dinner ber. — No 
© Madarn,' faid hep I am very much 
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obliged to you; but cannot ſtay: I 
have ſome buſineſs to do. 

As for me,” cried the lady, © I have 
© none; and I think it beſt to ſtay.— 
* Am not T in the right, Madam ?— 
Well, gentlemen,” continued ſhe 
« tell us, then, what you think of Mr. 
© De Climal ? It runs in my head that 
© he will recover; will not he? Do not 
* you think his illneſs might proceed 
from ſome diſorder in his breaſt ? 
© Six months ago he had a cold, which 
laſted a great while: I deſired him to 
take care of it; but he neglected it a 
little, Is his fever high! 

It is not the fever that we are moſt 
© afraid of, Madam,” ſaid the other 

hyfician: © we can give na certain 
2 — yet; * but we think him in a 
very dangerous condition. 

After this diſcourſe they left us; the 
magiſtrate followed; and Mrs. De Fare 
and Miſs, Mrs. De Valville, her ſon, 
and I, ſtaid in the parlour. 

It was pretty late, when a ſervant 
came to tell us dinner was ready. Mrs, 
De Valville went for a moment into her 
brother's room, and was told that he 
had dropped aſleep; on which the im- 
mediately returned with the prieſt, who 
ſaid he would return again after din- 
ner; and we fat down to table ſome- 
thing leſs diſturbed than we had been 
in the morning. 

I do not queſtion, Madam, but this 
particular detail has been difagreeable 
to you ; but I could not paſs it over, as 
it is neceſſary to introduce ſome more 
intereſting events. I fat at table by 
Miſs De Fare; and I imagined, by her 
graceful behaviour, that ſhe was glad 
of this occaſion to commence an ac- 
quaintancg with me. We anticipated 
the pleaſures of friendſhip by a variety 
of thoſe little kindnefſes which a mu- 
tual inclination ſuggeſts to two perſons. 
who take a delight in each other. We 
looked upon each other with the ſweet- 
eft complacency; and, as love has it's 


rights too, I ſometimes caſt a tender 


regard at Valville; who, on his fide, 
according to cuſtom, had his eyes al- 
molt continually fixed upon me. 

I believe Miſs De Fare took notice 
of 'obr regards. Miſs,” faid ſhe to 
me very Tow, whilſt her mother and 
Mrs. De Valville were talking toge- 
ther, T would not be miſtaken; but I 
do not think you will leave Paris.“ 
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1 do not know what you mean, 
« Miſs,” returned I in the ſame tone, 
(and really I did not underſtand her at 
all;) * but I fancy I may, without any 
© riſque, venture to affirm that your 
© thoughts are always juſt, Will you 
6 pleaſe to tell me your meaning? 

© It is, returned ſhe, whiſpering, 
© that, as my lady your mother is one 
© of Mrs. De Valville's deareſt friends, 
© you may, perhaps, marry my couſin; 
© tell me, now, am not I in the right ?* 

It was not very eaſy to anſwer her; 

the queſtion diſcompoſed and alarmed 
me : I bluſhed; and then was afraid ſhe 
would take notice of it, and that this 
would betray a ſecret which would do 
me too much honour. In fine, I do not 
know what anſwer I ſhould have re- 
turned, if her mother had not extri- 
cated me out of this perplexity. It was 
then happy for me, that ſhe was one 
of thoſe women who obſerve every 
thing, and will be informed of every 
thing too. She perceived that we were 
talking to each other—* What is that, 
© daughter? What ſubje& are you 
© upon? You ſmile, and Miſs bluſhes.“ 
(For nothing eſcaped her.) May we 
* know what youare ſaying?'— I ſhall 
make no ſecret of it,“ returned ſhe. 
I ſhould be charmed to have Miſs ſtay 
at Paris; and I was ſaying that I 
wiſhed the might marry Mr, De Val- 
ville.“ 
« Hah, hah!” cried ſhe, “that is very 
good! I have been juſt thinking ſo 
myſelf: beſides, I have obſerved that 
neither of them ſeem as if they would 
be ſorry for it; but how do we know 
but it is their deſign! it looks very 
© like it.“ 

And why not?' ſaid Mrs. De Val. 
ville, who apparently ſaw no hazard 
in taking cur part in theſe circum- 
ſtances, and with a generoſity of mind 
with which I feel myſelf tranſported 
whenever I refle& on it; and which I 
never think of without tears of grati- 
' tude and affection: who, I fay, by an 
admirable generoſity of mind, to give 
us infallible proofs of her goodneſs, 
gladly ſeized this opportunity to pre- 
pare them for our. marriage. .* And 
hy not?“ ſaid ſhe, with a look full 
of goodneſs; * my ſon will have no 
« reaſon to complain, if it ſhould hap- 
pen ſo.—“ O Madam, every body 
© muſt be of your opinion, replied 
Mrs. De Fare: * we ought to congra- 
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tulate him upon his happineſs; and 
I ſhall make bim my compliments 
upon it beforehand, I will aſſure you 
I think nobody can be more agree- 
ably united.'—* And I am ſure I 
© ſhallenvy nobody's lot,” returned Val. 
ville, witwan air free and eaſy; whilſt 
I bowed to thank her for her civility, 
without ſaying any thing; for Ithought 
I ought to be filent, and give my bene- 
factreſs an opportunity of ſpeaking for 
me; before whom 1 imagined that, on 
this occaſion, I ought to preſerve a mo- 
deſt and reſpeAful ſilence. I could 
not, however, avoid giving her a look 
full of tenderneſs and gratitude. And, 
though this converſation was carried on 
in jelt, Mrs. De Fare did not doubt 
but that I ſhould marry Valville. 

© I muſt take my leave as ſoon as [ 
© have ſeen Mr. De Climal; and then 
« we will conduct your daughter-in- 
© Jaw to her convent,” ſaid ſhe to Mrs. 
De Valville. But hold; I have thought 
of ſomething better than that; I ſhall 
© nut lieto-night in town; I mult return 
© to my country-houſe, which, you 
© know, is but about a mile from hence; 
think, if you can ſpare Miſs, you 
* may write or ſend to the convent, that 
they may not wait for her, and we 
© will take her with us. Theſe ladies 
© ought to become a little better ac- 
* quainted;z and, I am ſure, you will 
give them both a very ſenſible plea - 
6 ture." 

Miſs De Fare entered into the con- 
verſation; and joined her entreaties to 
thoſe of her mother with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that Mrs. De Valville told them ſhe 
conſented to it, and that I was my own 
miſtreſs. It is true, ſaid ſhe; © you 
* have no ſervant with you, but you 
* will find enough at Mr. De Fare's, 
© Go, I will call at your convent; and 
© to-morrow, if my brother's illneſs 
will permit me to leave him, I will 
© come about five in the evening, to 
© bring you back; or elſe ſend for you. 
—* Since I have your permiſſion, Ma+ 
© dam, ſaid I, I will make no difh- 
© culty of going.” 2 

Here we aroſe from table. Valville 
appeared charmed at the little party we 
had juſt made and intereſted in our fa- 
vour; and I eaſily perceived the rang 
joy which ſpread over his face, and ſuf- 
ficiently expreſſed his inward fatis- 
faction. What convincing proofs my 
dear benefactreſs had given us of the 
ſincerity 
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fincerity of her promiſes! She had not 
only i} fra fo that I was deſigned 
for her ſon, but let me already reap 
ſome of the benefits that dear relation 
would ſhartly entitle me to, by recom- 
tending me to her friends, and intro- 
ducing. me into the world under that 
character. Was it poſſible to behave 
Mort agreeably, than thus to put it in 
a manner out of her power to diſengage 
herſelf _ 3M 
But let us leave Mr. De Climal's. 
Mrs. De Fare could not obtain leave 
to ſee him, becauſe he was inclined to 
doze, and was willing to take ſome reſt; 
hben we were ready to go, Valville 


2 * in his diſcourſe to this 


lady, ts- which obliged her to 


aſk him to foo w us, and ſup with us 


ar her houſe. © The weather, Sir,” 
faid ſhe, © is extremely fine and de- 
© lightful; and you may, if you pleaſe, 
* return to-night; or ſtay till to-mor- 
© row, if you like it better.'”—* But 
« will you, Madam, permit me to go?” 
ſaid he, laughing, 8 himſelf 
to his mother, whoſe appro ation he 
was willing to gain to all his actions. 
© Yes, ſon," ſaid ſhe; * go, if you de- 
© fire it; for I ſhall not leave my bro- 
© ther till it is pretty late. Upon this 
we took our leave, and parted. 

We ſoon arrived at this lady's coun- 
try-houſe; which was a ſtately building, 
adorned with every os that could 
render it grand and magnificent, Val- 
ville was there almoſt as ſoon as we. 
We reſted a moment; and then went 
into the garden, attended only by Miſs 
De Fare, and ſpent our time in walk- 
ing. Every thing here contributed to 
inſpire me with ſatisfaction and de- 
light; the walks, the fountains, and 

nted alcoves, were very beautiful: 
ut what rendered all theſe charming, 
was the company of my dear Valville; 
for, without him, the ſhady groves 
would have appeared gloomy and ſoli- 
tary, and all this pleaſing fcene, per- 
haps, have been paſſed over unregard- 
ed. I freely enjoyed the converſation 
of a man whom I loved with the ten- 
dereſt affe&ion; of a man who adored 
me, and who had the liberty of telling 
me ſo, and diſcourſing on his agree- 
able paſſion; a privilege I had not yet 
enjoyed without reſtraint; and I had an 


opportunity of making him a modeſt 


return, which I did not fail to do. He 
Wked; I anſwered him with my looks; 


} 
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and his language was not more tender 
than my glances: he immediately per- 
ceived it; and his diſcourſe grew inſen- 
ſibly more paſſionate, and conſequently 
the innocent language of myeyes more 
ſweet, | 

How enchanting, how agreeable, my 
ſituation! On the one fide Valville, 
who almoſt idolized me; on the other, 
Miſs De Fare, who loaded me with 
careſſes, and ſought every occaſion to 


- inſpire me with friendſhip; and, on my 
1 


own fide, a heart full of ſenſibility for 
both. We all three walked into a 
wood which ſurrounded the houſe and 
garden, and left Mrs. De Fare buſy in 
receiving two perſons ho came to ſu 

with her; and, as Valville's tender- 
neſs frequently interrupted this ami- 
able lady's converſation, we, out of a 
frolick, ran away from him, that we 
might have him at a diſtance; and 
threw at him handfuls of leaves and 
boughs that we ſnatched from the trees 
and hedges, He purſued us; we ran; 
he ſeized me: ſhe came to my afſiſtance; 


and my ſoul gave itſelf up to an inno- 


cent joy too exquilite to laſt long. 

We were thus diverting ourſelves, 
when a ſeryant came to tell us fupper 
was ready, and they only ſtaid for us; 
on which we went in immediately. 

At ſupper, the converſation paſſed 
upon the news they heard from Mr. 
De Fare, who was in the army: at laſt, 
they ſpoke of me; and the company 
loaded me with the moſt obliging com- 
pliments; for Mrs, De Fare had al- 
ready informed them of my intended 
nuptials, and congratulated Valrille 
on his approaching happineſs. 

The ſupper being over, and the com- 
pany gone, Mrs. De Fare invited Val- 
ville to ſtay til] the next day, which he 
conſented to without much importu- 
nity. I am almoſt eome to touch upon 
the fatal cataſtrophe which threatens 
me; and 16-morrow I ſhall ſhed tor- 
rents of tears. 

I aroſe between ten and eleyen in the 
morning; about a quarter of an hour 
after Mrs. De Fare's woman came to 
dreſs me: however new this kind of 
ſervice was to me, I let her aſſiſt me 
with as good a grace, and as much 
freedom, as if it had been familiar to 
me. TI ought to ſupport my rank, and 


behave conſiſtent with my preſent cir- 
cumſtances: this I was inſtantly fend 
ble of. I had à natural taſte; or, if 

2 Jon 
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you will, a vanity ingepre eng deli-" 


cate, which 3 me at once how to 
behave, and which gave this ſervant 
no room to think me a novice, 

Scarce had ſhe done dreſſing me, 
when I heard the voice of Miſs De 
Fare, who was coming to me, and was 
talking with another perſon who was 
with her: I imagined it was Valville; 
and was thinking to meet her, but ſhe 
did not give me time, but inftant] 
eame in. But, oh, Madam! gueſs 
with whom. I was immediately ſhock - 
ed as if I had been ſtruck with thunder. 
How inexpreſhble was my ſurprize 
and conſternation, when I ſaw it was 
the linen-draper with whom I had lived 
as a ſhop-maid! 

Miſs De Fare ran to embrace me 
with an air of gaiety; but this fatal 
objeR, this unwelcome Mrs. Du Tour, 
had already ſtruck my eyes, and turned 
me into a ftatue: I received her em- 
brace without motion, and with a 
countenance more pale than death; and 
was ſo overwhelmed with ſurprize, that 
T knew not where I was. * Ah, my 
dear! what js the matter? Why do 
© not you ſpeak to me?” cried Miſs De 
Fare, aſtoniſhed at my ſilence and want 
of motion, | 
© Ods my life! Sure I am dim-fight- 
© ed!—Ts it you, Marianne?” cried 
Mrs. Du Tour. Even ſo; the ſame, 
© poſitively! How folks meet! I 
© came here to ſhew ſame linen to ſome 
© of your neighbours, who ſent for me; 
© and fo, as I was about to return 
£ home, ſays 1—“ I will even call at 
„ Madam De Fare's, to ſee if ſhe 
« wants any thing.” You found me 
© in her chamber, and ſo then brought 
© me here, where I found her: ſure, it 
« was my good angel that inſpired me 
© with the thought of coming to your 


s houſe l' Here ſhe caſt her arms about 


my neck. What good fortune have 
you had? How pretty andwell-dreſl. 
* ed you are! Really I am glad to ſee 
you ſo ſyruce and fine. La! how it 

ere ou! I think, indeed, you 
s have a waiting-woman, Pray, tell 
© me how all this came to paſs? It is 
very wonderful! How, my dear girl, 
© didit happen? bi 

To this diſcourſe I was unable to 


utter a word; I was quite abaſhed and 


* with ſurprize. 
ere Valville cawe in, ſmiling, with 
an air of gaiety; but he no ſooner ſaw 
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Mrs. Du Tour but he bluſhed, changed 
countenance, and ſtood immoveable as 
well as I: you will judge that he might 
eaſily foreſee the' fatal conſequence of 
this adventure; and all this paſſed in 
much leſs time than I can relate it to 


ou, 

* Softly, Mrs. Du Tour, ſoftly 1' 
cried the young lady; you are miſ- 
© taken, ſurely! you do not know who 
© you ſpeak to: it is not that Marianne 
© you mean.'—* Not her!“ ſaid the li- 
nen-draper; * not her! Why, you may 
© as well tell me I am not Mrs. Du 
Tour! Marry, aſk her yourſelf if I 
am · in the 9 why don't 
© you ſpeak, child? Is it not true that 
© you are ſhe? Did not yo lodge a few 
days with me, to learn my buſineſs ? 
Was it not Mr. De Climal that put 
© you to board with me? and did not 
© he abandon you one holiday? * the 
© better day, the better deed; and did 
not care a fig what became of you? 
—Lack-a-day! how the poor orphan 
cried, about it! Why, { found her 
with her hair hanging about her ears, 
like a mad perſon; * cap and every 
thing littered about! La! how I pi - 
tied the poor thing!* 85 
Pray take care what you ſay, Ma- 
* dam!” faid Miſs De Fare, quite aſto- 
niſned: © I tell you it cannot be. 
© Well, I do not ſay that it can be, 
continued Mrs. Du Tour; © but I ſay 
© that it is, and that it is as well: and 
© I will tell you more than that; it 
* was to Mr. De Valville that I ſent 
© the bundle of cloaths Mr. De Climal 
© had given her; and, beſides, I have 
© another token; I have ſtill a hand- 
kerchief that ſhe left behind her at 
my houſe; it is not worth much, 
indeed; but, however, it is hers 
and I have nothing to do with it; I 
have had it waſhed, though it was 
kardly worth it. However, one 
word is as good as a hundred; and, 
as I am none of thoſe that are given 
to talk, and ſuch as that, look ye, I 
tell you, once for all, that it is Ma- 
© rianne; that is the name ſhe went 
© by when the was with me; and, if 
„it is not her name ſtill, ſhe muſt 
have changed it; for Inever knew ſhe 
© had any other, nor ſhe neither: it 
© was a country, parſon's ſiſter who 
© gave it her; for, poor girl! ſhe does 
© not know herſelf who ſhe is: ſhe 
told me of it; and I canner for wont 
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© reaſon there is to make ſuch a mighty 
« ſecret of it. Heaven knows, I re- 
ſpect the girl, and would not do her 
« an injury for the world. Surely, I 
© may be allowed to know folks again 
© when I ſee them, as well as another; 
« eſpecially my own ſhopmaid : pray, 
« where is.the difficulty of that? But, 
© marry-come-up.t if ſhe is grown 
« proud, and above owning her old 
£ acquaintance, what care 1! I cannot 
* anſwer for that; I only rvb up her 
memory a little: I haye nothing to 
« ſay againſt her; Ialways thoughther 
very honeſt and good; and. I am ſure 
© nobody can ſpeak more handſomely 
« of her than I do, if ſhe were a 
« dutcheſs.).. 

At theſe. lak words, Mrs. De 
Fare's woman ſimpered, and left us 
with an ill-natured pleaſure in her 
looks: as for me, I was ready to faint; 
my knees trembled, and I ſunk into 
an elbow-chair that ſtood near me, 
where I was only able to weep and caſt 
forth the moſt bitter ſighs, Miſs De 
Fare held down her head, and faid no- 
thing, Valville, who had not yet 
opened his mouth, at laſt drew near to 
Mrs. Du Tour; and, taking her by 
the hand—“ Madam, ſaid he, let 
« me perſuade you to x*tire immediate- 
ly: I conjure you do me this favour, 
«64 Mrs. Du Tour; oblige me in 
this, and you ſhall loſe nothing by 
it. Be ſeen no more here; be diſ- 
creet: and expect from me, in re- 
turn, all the ſeryice I can render 
you.“ | 
_ + Lack-a-day! with all my heart,” 
returned ſhe; * I am very ſorry that I 
© have ſaid any thing to iſpleaſe you: 
© but 1 Fooght no harm; what would 
© you have of me? I am no witch. 
Put yourſelf in my place.'—* Well, 
© well, Madam, you are in the right,” 
ſaid he, interrupting ber; but, prays 
© he gone: go, I entreat you,'—* Your 
© ſervant, Sir,” returned ſhe; © I beg 
© pardon.—Miſs, your ſervant,” add- 
ed the, turning to Miſs De Fare.— 
Adieu, Marianne! Farewel, child! 
© I wiſh you no more harm than I do 
© myſelf. Good luck attend you!— But, 
Miss, if you would look at what I 
© have got, perhaps you may take 
ſqmething of me, added ſha, ad- 
Frelfing herſelf to Miſs De Fare. * No, 
© no, F tell you; I ſhall buy all you 
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'©. have, and pay you for it to - morrow, 
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Fare, who had for ſome time been fi- 


123 
returned Valville, puſhing her back, 
till at laſt ſhe left 4 2 

My tears and ſighs continued; 1 
durſt not lift up my eyes, and was 
prefſed with the ſevereſt affiition. 
Mr. De Valville,* ſaid Miſs De 


lent, and had attended to all tha ed, 
pray explain to me what all this 
means?“ . 

Oh, dear coufin!* returned he, 
throwing himſelf at her feet, in the 
c 2 of 4 that is moſt dear to 
* ſave. my life: it is nothing leſs I 

of you, I conjure 1 1 6 
* goodneſs and generoſity of your 
« neart, not to abandon me: it is true, 
the lady was a few days at this li- 
« nen-draper's; ſhe loſt her father and 
* mother in her jofancy. It is believed 
© that they were. foreigners: it is am 
© undouþted matter, of fact that they 
Gere aſſaſſinated in a ſtage- coach, 
« with a number of their domeſticks.. 
© Their retinue only proved they were 
« perſons of quality: this lady was 
* drawn from under the body of ber 

mother; was educated by a clergy- 
man in the country; brought up to 

Paris by his ſiſter, who died there, 

and left her quite deſtitute. A monk 
« preſented her to my uncle: I came 
© to know her by chance; and I love 
© and adore her. If I loſe her, Iloſe 
my life: I have already told you that 
* her parents travelled with, ſervants 
© of both ſexes. She is a lady of qua- 
* lity; nobody has ever doubted: it: 
her perſon, her, graceful: behaviour, 
« and her amiable character, ace ad- 
* ditional proofs of it. Perhaps her 
extraction is ſuperior to. mine: per- 
© haps, if it was known, I ſhould be 
too much honourgd with her tender 
© nels. My mother knows all I have 
© told you; and much more that 1 
© have not time to relate: ſhe is ra- 
* viſhed with her; ſhe placed her in a 
© conyent;- ſhe cifnſents that I ſhould 
4 
4 
c 
c 
c 
„ 
c 
5 
4 
6 
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love her; ſhe. canſents that I ſhould 
marry her; and you deſerve to be 
acquainted with it too. You have 
a ſoul too great to render you ca 
ble of making an ill uſe of the fa- 
tal accident which conceals her birthz 
you cannot look upon that misfor- 
tune as a crime; a misfortune, ac- 
companied with ſuch circumſtances 
as I have related, ought not to de- 
prive a lady, ſo lovely, of the rank to 


« which 
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* which it plainly appears ſhe was 
© born z. nor of the regard and reſpect 
© ſhe merits from every honeſt, every 
* worthy perſon. Preſerve, then, your 
eſteem and friendſhip for her: pre- 
ſerve me my wife; preſerve to your- 
ſelf a friend worthy a place in your 
affections; a friend, whoſe innate 
goodneſs and unſpotted honour will 
ever render her invaluable; a ſoul 
which you will makeetervally yours, 
beſides mine, whoſe gratitude ſhall 
know no bounds. But it is not 
enough not to divulge our ſecret ; 
ou had here a ſervant juſt now who 
hoard all; we muſt gain her over to 
our party, and we mult be expedi- 
tious.” 
© That is what I was thinking of,” 
faid Miſs De Fare, who interrupted 
him to ring the bell. Compoſe 
* yourſelf, Sir; I ſhall remedy that 
immediately: truſt all to me, and 
C fearnothing. Yourſtory has moved 
© meeven to tears: I have always had 
© a very high eſteem for you; but you 
© have now given me a thouſand times 
© more. I look upon Mrs. De Val- 
© yille's conduct, on this occaſion, as 
© quite admirable and worthy of her- 
© ſelf; I cannot tell you how much I 
© love her for it, or how much her 
conduct touches me; nor ſhall my 
© heart ever be outdone by hers in ge- 
« nerofity and affection.— My dear 
© friend,” added ſhe, turning to me 
with a look full of tenderneſs, wipe 
away your tears, and let us think of 
© nothing but of being united by a 
« friendſhip which will laſt as long as 
4 ourſelves.” Here ſhe preſented me 
her hand; I took hold of it, kiſſed it, 
and bathed it with my tears, with a 
ſupplicating air, wlngled with grati- 
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tude and affection, but without any 
appearance of being humbled, . The 
«© friendſhip that you do me the honour 
* to aſk, ſhall be dearer to me than my 
© life: I only defire to live for you"and 
* Valville,* replied I, intermingled 
with ſighs which my tenderneſs foxced 
from me. 

I was unable to ſay more; Mifs De 
Fare wept as ſhe embraced me; and 
was ſurprized in that poſture by the 
ſervant I have mentioned, who was 
— to know why ſhe had rung the 
bell. 

+ Come hither, Favier,* ſaid ſhe, in 
a commanding tone; * you have an af- 
© fection for me; at leaſt, I think fo: 
© but, however, you have ſeen what 
has paſſed between Du Tour and us. 
Obſerve what I ſay; I will certainly 
ruin you, one time or other, if ever 
you mention a ſingle word of it: but, 
on the other hand, I promiſe to make 
your fortune, as a reward of your 
filence.'" And I promiſe, on that 
* condition,” ſaid Valville, „ the ſhall 
« partake of mine.” 

Favier, with bluſhes that ſhe could 
not conceal, aſſured us ſhe would hold 
her tongue; but it was too late, ſhe 
had already diſburdened herſelf of the 
ſecret: but it is time to break off, I 
muſt make you wait till you receive the 
Sixth Part, before you ſee the events 
her indiſcretion occaſioned. I ſoon 
began to be looked on as a perſon of 
ſome conſequence; and fu? og of the 
higheſt rank were brought over to op- 
poſe my happineſs, and to endeavour 
to cruſh my hopes. I intended, before 
I had gone thus far, to have given you 
the hiſtory of my friend the nun; but I 
find I muſt defer it. | * 
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END OF THE FIFTH PART. 
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PART VI. 


: 


A. OU ſee here, Madam, the 

Sixth Part of my life, 

b 9 Does not my being ſo.ex- 

traordinarily expeditious 

WIR a little ſurprize you ? You 

have not yet, I fancy, 

quite read over the Fifth. How lazy is 

this! Come, Madam, endeavour to 

follow me; and read, at leaſt, as faſt 
as I write. | 

You tell me you have obliged many 
of your friends by giving them my ad- 
ventures to read. Some, you ſay, were 
quite charmed with my reflections; and 
others would have been as well pleaſed 
without them. I am at preſent pretty 
much in the ſame diſpoſition as the lat - 
ter; and ſhall, perhaps, give leſs rea- 
ſon for theſe perſons to think me te- 
dious. My nun will not be quite ſo 
impertinent as I have been; and, you 
may depend upon it, I will follow her 
example. 

But I ſhould conſider, that my charg- 
ing myſelf with impertinence is paying 
but an ill compliment to thoſe worthy 
perſons who approve and admire my 
reflections; for if they have been mere 
idle trifling, they certainly were highly 
to blame to be ſo delighted with them, 
and were ſo far without true taſte; and 
it may be thought that; in deference to 
their ſuperior judgment, I ought tore- 
tract what I have ſaid, and not be quite 
ſo ſeyere upon myſelf. But I would 
not have you miſtake me, Madam, when 
I call myſelf an impertinent; between 
ou and I, it is only in jeſt; beſides, a 
tle complaiſance for thoſe that think 


me ſo. You do mea great deal of ho- 
Rour in approving my manner of writ- 


ings and deſiring me to continue my 
reflections; and 1 am highly ſenſible of 
your goodneſs in being ſo laviſh of 
mY compliments on that occaſion, 
ut thoſe who defire me to keep to a 
bare recital of facts, give me a great 
deal of pleaſure: my ſelf- love declares 
for you; but my lazineſs openly de- 
clares for them. However, I think, 
upon the whole, it will be a commen- 
dable piece of ambition to endeavour 
to pleaſe you both: I ſhall therefore 
not quite leave reflecting, though I 
ſhall do it ſeldomer, and endeavour to 
reduce theſe ſtarts of fancy into as lit- 
tle compaſs as 8 ; 
We broke off at the diſcourſe Miſs 
De Fare and Valville addreſſed to Fa- 
vier; and I have told you that the pre- 
caution they took proved to no pur- 
oſe. You remember Favier retired 
efore Mrs. Du Tour left the room, 
and ſhe had not diſappeared above a 
quarter of an hour before her return; but 
that quarter of an hour ſhe had employ- 
ed againſt me. She had no ſooner left 
my chamber, but ſhe haſted to Mrs. 
De Fare's, to whom ſhe related all ſhe. 
had heard. She durſt not, indeed, con- 
feſs that ſhe had done ſo; Miſs De 
Fare ſpoke to her in a tone which made 
her tremble, and prevented her being 
ſincere enough to confeſs it. I obſery-- 
ed that ſhe coloured, as I have already 
ſaid; and, notwithſtanding my own 
confuſion, I could not help dreading 
that that was the cauſe ſhe left us in a 
manner that ſhewed ſhe was very much 
diſconcerted, and Miſs De Fare began 
again to endeavour to conſole me; I 
held her hand, which I bathed with my 
2. tert 
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tears, whilſt ſhe returned this tender 
action with the molt affectionate ca- 
reſſes. Oh, my deareſt friend! why 
do you weep thus?” ſaid he. What 
© can you fear? I am perſuaded the 
'« will not mention a word; we have 
* juſt engaged her by the moſt power- 
ful motives to be ſilent. I have told 
© her that her indiſcretion wilt ruin 
«© her; that her ſilence will make her 


* fortune; and, after the threatenings * 


* with which 1 have intimidated her, 
© after the rewards I have promiſed her, 
can you imagine that ſhe will dare to 
© open her mouth to your prejudice ? 
© Js there the leaſt appearance that ſhe 
© will ever betray vs? Compoſe your- 
© felf then; give me this mark of your 
* friendſhip and confidence; or ſhall I 
believe that'f am the cauſe of your 
tears? Shall 1 think that you bluſh 
* at having me a witneſs of what is 
6 paſſed; and that you ſuſpect my hav- 
ing ſome ſentiments that will hum- 
able you? Can you thus injure my 
© friendſhip, which .unites me to you 
t by the ſtrongeſt ties, and makes me 
© Jove you dearer than ever; that makes 
© me intereſt myſelf in your affairs; 
4 and increaſes my regard for you in 
proportion to your affliftion? I muſt 
* helicve this is the caſe; and, if it be, 
* what greater reaſon can I have to 
* complain of your injuſtice? How in- 
* jurions, how difobliging, is this to a 
© heart like mine!” 

This difcourſe redovbled my tender. 
neſs, and conſequentiy my tears: Fhad 
© Hot the power to fpeak; but I preſſed 

be hand between mine, and kiſſed it a 
thouſand times as an exprefion of my 
gratitude, _ 

Pray, my dear Marianne, forbear,' 
Faid Valville; * ſomebody may come 
in: Mrs. De Fare herſelf may ſur- 
* prize us; and whot muſt ſhe think 
I ſhe finds you in this condition? 
© What yeaſon can we give her for it? 
* And why do you afflift yourſelf fo? 
It can have no ill conſequence, take 
« my word for it,* added he, cating 
himielf at my feet, with a more paſ- 
Bonate air, and more affection in his 
looks, than, methought, I bad ever dil. 
covered; whilft my regards, which I 


4 


cceſſively caft on the friend and the 


lover, expreſſed how ſenfible IL was of 
their kindneſs, in thus endeavouring to 
give me the ſweeteſt conſolation; when 
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we heard ſome 
room. AF. 

It was Mrs. De Fare, who entered a 
moment after: her-daughter and Val. 
ville placed themſelves on each ſide me; 
and Fnad joſt time to wipe away my 
tears before ſhe appeared ; but eve 
impreſſion of thoſe emotions with which 
FT had been agitated, remained ſtill on 
my counteuance; there might be ſeen 
there an air of grief and confternation, 
which I could not-remove. 

* Pretend to be fick l' ſaid Miſs De 
Fare, haſtily; * and we will ſay that 


ſteps coming near the 


© you were ſuddenly taken ill.“ Scarce 


had ſhe ſaid theſe words before we ſaw 
her mother: TI only ſaluted her with 2 
bow, becauſe of the ſudden illneſs we 
had agreed I ſhould affect; and which, 
indeed, was true enough. She looked 
at me without ſaluting me. 

© What! is ſhe indiſpoſed ?* ſaid the 
to Valville, with an unconcerned and 
uncivil air. Yes, Madam,” returned 
he; * we have had ſome difficulty to 
recover the lady from a fainting fit 
© with which ſhe was ſeized.'— She 
is ſtill extremely weak, added Miſs 
De Fare, who ſeemed much ſurprized 
at the little ceremony her mother uſed 
in ſpeaking of me. But, returned 
the lady, in the ſame unconcerned tone, 
without ever calling me Miſs, if ſhe 
© has a mind, we will ſend her back to 
Paris. —“ I will lend ber my coach, 
* Madam,” faid Valville, roughly : 
© wedo not want your coach; ſhe ſhall 
© return in mine, which is come for 
* me.'—* You are in the right,” ſaid 
ſhe; it is equal to me. —* What 
now, mother! cried her daughter; 
* I did not think ſhe was to go ſo ſoon; 
I think ſhe ſhonld ſtay alittle longer.” 
—* No, Miſs!” ſaid I then, in my turn, 
leaning upon Valville's arm to ariſe; 
© no; let me go; I give you a thou- 
* ſand thanks for your care of me: 
„but, indeed, I had better retire, ſince 
I find I cannot fay here much longer. 
Let us go down, Sir; I ſhall be glad 
© to-take a little air till your coach is 
ready. — But, mother,“ ſaid Miſs 
De Fare againy *-pray conſider a little; 
© ſhould we let the fady xeturn home 
© alone in the evach? And, fince ſhe 18 
© abſolutely reſolved to leave us, ſhould 
” not we wait upon her? or, at leaſt, I 
© ſhould have one of your maids with 
me do condut her to the conyent, 2 
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© te Mrs. De Valville's, who commit- 
© ted her to your care; or elſe there 
5 will be none to accompany her but 
* my couſin; and, you know, that 
« would not be very proper ?'—* No,“ 
returned her mother, ſmiling. * But, 
Mr. De Valville,” aq wp ſmiling, 
4 1 company; and, as neither 
* my —.— = can 185 will not 


* one of my maids do? She may bare. 


© her that dreſſed her: it is but a ſtep 
© to Paris. Will nat that do, child?” 
ſaid ſhe, turning to me. 

Valville, enraged at her blunt and 
rude behaviour, made no anſwer. * TI 
© want nobody, Madam, ſaid I, fully 

rſuaded that the woman ſhe offered 
me had told her every thing; I have 
© no need of any body,” This 1 (aid 
as I was leaving the room with Val- 
ville; while Miſs De Fare caſt down 
her eyes with an air of aſtoniſhment 
that was net to the honour of her mo- 
ther. 

Madam, ſaid Valville to Mrs. De 
Fare, with a tone ſharp and lighting, 
© the lady ſhall take my coach: you 
© have offered her yours; you need only 
© lend it me to follow her: the condi- 
© tion ſhe is in diſturbs me; o that if 
any thing 304 ty" I ſhall be near 
© enough to give her ſome aſſiſtance. 

© What need youu leave us?” ſaid ſhe, 
ſmiling; I do not ſee any neceſſity for 
© that, ſince I offer to ſend one of my 
© ſervants with her. Perhaps ſhe may 
© like better to gay: you know that, at 
© five, Mrs. De Valville is to come and 
© take her away in her coach; and as 
© ſhe is indiſpoſed, and I have com- 
* pany, ſhe may dine in her chamber 
« beie. 

© Yes,” fail he, © the expedient is 
* commodious enough; but I do not 
© think it can be agreeable te her.” 

=*Your ſeriouſneis is very diverting,” 
returned ſhe; but, however, if there 
is no way to keep you, my coach is 
© at your ſervice. — Bourgvignon,” 
added ſhe, immediately ſpeaking to a 
footman, who paſſed by the chamber- 
door, order them to pot the hor ſes to 
© the coach. I think I ſce company 
©. coming,—Farewel, Sir! but it is very 
4 M-natured of you to leave us.— My 
© pretty child, your ſervant ! you will 
ſhon recover — Make her tay break- 
© faſt before ſhe goes. On this, be 


took her leave of vs: then, turnigg to 


Miſs De Fare —+ Come, daughiec, 


* 


ſaid ſhe, © come, I want to ſpeak to 
© you," | 

«* Prefently, Madam; I am coming.“ 
returned ſhe, looking upon Valville and 
I with a ſad and melancholy counte- 
nance, * I do not know what to make 
* of this behaviour; it does not at all 
« reſemble what paſſed laſt night. What 
can be the gauſe? Has that impudent 
© wretch already told her? I can hardly 
© beheve it!” | 

* You need not doubt it,” returned 
Valville, who had given orders for the 
coach: but no matter; Mrs. De Fare 
* knows how much my mother intereſts 
© herſelf in all that concerns this lady; 
© and whatever ſhe has been informed 
© of, it cannot make her diſpenſe with 
* the regard and polite behaviour the 
* ought always to preſerve for her, 
0 Bekes, what advantage can ſhe pro- 
«* poſe to herſelf by behaving ill to a 
« perſon for whom ſhe ſces doth my 
mother and I have ſuch a ſincere re- 
« ſpe&t? Might not this linen draper, 
* whole diſcourſe ſhe has heard repeated 
© to her, be miltaken, and take this 
© lady for another? Has Miſs anſwered 
© hera word? Has ſhe confirmed what 
© has heen ſaid? It is true, ſhe wept; 
* but that was, perhaps, only becauſe 
© the feared her doing her an injury, 
it was ſurprize, or timidity: and all 
this is very poſſible in a perſon of her 
age, who ſees herſelf accoſted with ſo 
much rudeneſs.,—-It is not to you, 
* couſin, that I have made uſe of this 
© atdreſs; you know with what confi- 
« dence I have delivered myſelf into 
c 
c 
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your power: I would only ſay, that 


Mrs. De Fate ought, at leaſt, to ſu- 
ſpend her judgment, and not retort 
upon the word of her woman, who 
may have heard things wrong; who 
may have added to what ſhe has 
heard; and who has only learned it 
from another woman; who, as I have 
already ſaid, may have been deceived 
by areſemblance; and,even ſuppoſing 
ſhe conld not be deceived, it is an 
affair of ſuch conſequence as requires 
her to take ſume pains to clear it up, 


and put it beyond all doubt; and ef- . 


pecially as there may be an infinite 
number of circym{iances which may 
change conſiderably the face of things; 
as, in particular, thoſe I have men- 
tioned to you; and make it appear 
that this Lad has reaſon to reſent 

« her treatment; bur which can give 
| © her 
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her no right to treat her as ſhe has 
4. done.” 

, You cannot imagine, Madam, with 
what ſpirit and concern Valville utter- 
ed this; nor with what tenderneſs for 
me he expreli-.1 all he ſaid. 

* If Mrs. De Fare had your great 
mind; if ſhe had your way of think - 
ing, Miſs,” added he; I ſhovid rea- 
dily have confeded every thing to 
her; but I forbore to do it: it would 
be a confidence, you will permit me 
to ſay, which would not be fit to re- 
poſe in a mind like hers. However, 
Miſs, the loves you; you have ſome 
power over her: endeavour to pre- 
vail upon her to be filent; tell her 
that my mother begs it of her as a 
favour, and that ſhe cannot refuſe it 
without declaring herſelf our com- 
mon enemy, and raiſing ſuch a per- 
ſonal quarrel as will never be made 
up. In ſhort, my dear couſin, tell 
her how much you are intereſted in 
our happineſs; and what uneaſineſs 
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it ſecret,” | 
Po not diſturb yourſelf at all, Sir,” 
returned Miſs De Fare; * ſhe ſhall be 
« ſilent, I will promiſe you; I am going 
© to throw myſelf on my knees to beg 
© it of her; and I hope I ſhall not do it 
in vain.” But this was'expfeſſed with 
ſuch a tone as ſhewed ſhe wiſhed, rather 
than hoped, for ſucceſs. 

Whilſt they were diſcourſing thus, I 
fighed, and was under the greateſt con- 
ſternation. There is no remedy!” 
cried I ſometimes; all is loſt!' And, 
indeed, who would not have thought 
that this event would have broke off 
our marriage, and have raited inſupe- 
rable obſtacles to it? 

If Mrs. De Valville ſhould ſur- 
mount them all,” ſaid I to myſelf 
ſometimes; *if ſhe has reſolution enough 
© todo it; can I have the confidence to 
© abuſe her goodneſs, to expoſe her to 
© all the blame, all the reproach, which 
© ſhe will draw upon herſelf from her 
© whole family? Can that be any hap- 
© pineſs to me which muſt terminate in 
© being a ſubject of ſhaine and repent- 
£ ance to her? 3 | 

This is what paſſed in my mind on a 
ſuppoſition even that Mrs. De Valville 
— not be overcome, and that ſhe 
would in flexibly adhere to her attach- 
ment to me, notwithſtanding all the 


ignominy with which I ſhould be 


ſhe will give you if.ſhe does not keep . 


loaded, if this adventure ſhould be- 
come publick, as to all appearante it 
would. 

The two coaches arrived in the court: 
Miſs De Fareembraced me; (he held me 
for a long time in her arms, from whence 
I could hardly diſengage myſelf; and I 
got into Valville's coach with the rears 
in my eyes; turned out, as it were, with 
contempt and ſcorn, from a houſe in 
which I had been treated the day be. 
fore with the utmoſt reſpect. 

The coach drove away; Valville fol- 

lowed me in the other: we were ſome- 
times a-breaſt, and then we talked to 
each other; he affected a gaiety which 
he was far from having; and, as ſoon 
as his coach was pretty near to mine— 
Vo you think ſill of what has paſſed?ꝰ 
ſaid he to me very low, and putting out 
his head, For my part,” added he, 
© nothing makes me uneaſy, but the 
© trouble it gives you,*—* No, no, Sir!” 
returned I; you are not ſo indifferent 
© as you pretend to be: you know it 
cis an affair of conſequence; and the 
© leſs you are ſenſible of it, the more it 
© merits my concern,'!-* We cannot 
continue the converſation,” returned 
he; but would you enter into your 
* convent directly? Do not you think 
vou ſhould ſee my mother firſt? ?? 
© No! I had better not," ſaid I: © you 
know the condition in which we left 
Mr. De Climal. Mrs. De Valville 
is now, perhaps, overwhelmed with 
affliction ;- ſo I think it better to go 
immediately to the convent.” 
6 I think,” ſaid Valville, © I ſee my 
* mother's coach at a diſtance.“ He 
was not deceived; , Mrs. De Valville 
had fent it much ſooner than ſhe had 
promiſed, to inform her ſon that Mr. 
De Climal was dead, | 

He received this news with a viſible 
concern; and it affected me extremely: 
the laſt actions of his life had rendered 
him dear to me; and I wept very ſin- 
cerely. | 

I then got out of Valville's coach, to 
whom I left it: he ſent back Mrs. De 
Fare's, and I ſtepped into Mrs. De Val- 
ville's, and ordered the coachman to 
drive me to the convent; where I ar- 
rived very much dejected, a variety of 
diſpleaſing reflections revolving in my 


mind. 

I was three days without ſeeing any 
body from Mrs. De Valville: the fourth, 
in the morning, a ſervant came to tell 

s 8 ; . 
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me that ſhe had been indifpoſed, but 
that I ſhould ſee her the next day; and, 
jult as I was leaving this domeſtick, he 
drew ſecretly a letter out of his pocket, 
which Valville had ordered him to de- 
liver to me, and which I went to read 
in my chamber. | 
14 FR not told my mother the ac- 
© cident that happened to you at Mrs. 
© De Fare's, ſaid he; “pet haps that 
© lady will be diſcreet, if it be only to 
© oblige her daughter, who will uſe all 
© her intereſt to prevail upon her to be 
© ſo; and, with theſe hopes, I thought 
© T ought to hide from my mother an 
© adventure which ſhe had much better 
© be ignorant of, if 71 ſince the 
© diſcovery would only ſerve to diſquiet 
© and make her uncaly. She tells me 
© ſhe will ſee-you to-morrow, I have 
© ſpoke to Mrs, Du Tour, and engaged 
her in our intereſt: nothing has yet 
© been divuiged; pray take care, on 
© your fide, not to mention a ſyllable 
© of it to my mother.” This was pretty 
near the ſubſtance of his letter; which 
I read, ſhaking my head at the article 
which recommended me to be ſilent. 

© I cannot be of your opinion,” ſaid 
I to myſelf; © it would not be generous 
© in me to conceal any thing that con- 
cerns her to whom I am under ſuch 
vaſt obligations; it would be a kind 
of treachery ana deceit which Mrs. 
De Valville ought never to find me 
guilty of, as well as a breach of our 
mutual confidence; and I cannot re- 
© ſolve upon ſo ungratefu] a piece of 
© diſfimulation; I think I ought to 
© declare all to her, whatever it coft 
© me.” 

Though theſe were my thoughts, I 
was not, however, yet determined how 
to act; that unfriendly reſerve Valville 
adviſed me to make uſe of to my dear 
benefactreſs was very contrary to my 
apparent duty to her; ſo that I re- 
mained till the next day very much 
diſturbed, and with ut taking any re- 
ſolution upon it. At three in the af- 
ternoon I was told Mrs. De Valville 
was come; and I went to her into the 
parlour with an emotion. which ſprung 
from ſeveral motives. | 

Shall I be ſilent?' ſaid I to my- 
ſelf, as I went, It is certainly the 
* ſafeſt way, though not the molt ho- 
* neſt; T cannot help thinking it baſe 
* And  ungenerqus, Shall 1 ſpeak ? 
* Surely it is the moſt worthy and noble 
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© reſolution I can take; but, at the 
* ſame time, it is the moſt dangerous.“ 
My caſe, however, was very urgent ; 
I ought immediately to have fixed 
upon ſomething. But I was in Mrs, 
De Valville's preſence before I had 
come to any determination, ; 

It is ſometimes diſñ̃cult to chuſe be- 
tween our inclinations and our duty, 
On the one hand, I was in danger of 
robbing my heart cf it's deareſt trea- 
ſure, the affections of Valville, and all 
that happineſs I ſhould experience in 
being united to a may I loved fo ten- 
derly. I did not at all think of his 
riches, or of the rank. to which he 
would raiſe me. When we love fin- 


cerely, our hearts are only taken up 


with that all powerful paſſion; it ab- 
ſorbs every other conſideration z and 
any thing elſe, however important, 
would not have made me heſitate a 
moment. My dear henefa&reſs had a 
right to be informed of a thing in 
which ſhe herſelf was ſo much con- 


cerned, and which might poſſibly be 


attended with many inconveniences. 
My dear, faid ſhe, as ſoon as ſhe 
ſaw-me, © I have brought you a deed 
© of twelve hundred livres a year that 
© belongs to you: it has all requiſite 
forms, take my word for it; my bro- 
© ther has left it you. My fon, who 
is his heir, will loſe nothing by it; 
* fiace he is to marry you, he will have 
© it again: but no matter, take it; it 
is yours; and I had rather a great 


deal he ſhould receive it from you 


© than his uncle.“ How charming was 
this beginning! 
Dear Madam,” cried I, with a 
grateful tenderneſs in my looks, © what 
* touches me the neareſt in this is, your 
manner of treating me! How many 
are the obligations I am under to 
ou! Is there any thing of equal va- 
os with the tenderneſs with which 
you honour me? You know, my dear 
mother, I love Mr. De Valvillez but 
ſtill my heart is more yours than 
© his; my gratitude to you is dearer to 
me than my love! Here I began to 
weep. Thy gratitude, my deay,* ſaid 
ſhe, gives me a great deal of pleaſure; 
but I ſhall gever deſire any other 
© from thee than ſuch as a daughter 
© owes to a tender mother: ſuch is the 
«© gratitude I expect from thee; Re- 
member it is not a ſtranger, but my 
daughter, that I love: thou wilt 
; R 2 « ſoon 
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© ſoon be perfectly ſoz and, I confeſs, 
© I now wiſh it more than thou doſt. I 
© grow old; I have jult loſt the only 
1 E. I had left: I find I become 
© every day more indifferent to this 
© life; and ull the happineſs I propoſe 
© to myſelf here 1s, to have thee near 
© me; and, indeed, child, I cannot tell 
how to live without thee!' 

My tears began again to flow at this 
moving diſcourſe. * In a few days I 
© ſhall take thee away from hence,” 
added ſhe; © for I have already provided 
© a place for thee in another convent, 
Are you ſatisfied with Mrs. De Fare? 
© IT have not ſeen her ſince you were at 
© my brother's: ſhe came to viſit me 
© yeſterday; but I was indiſpoſed, and 
© ſaw no company. Was there any 
© thing more ſaid upon thy marriage 
« with Valville?” 

* No, mamma; there was very little 
© ſaid of it,” returned I, confuſed and 
penetrated with ſo many marks of her 
tenderneſs; and I cannot preſume to 
© hope they will ſpeak of it any more 
in ſuch an agreeable maner as they 
© have done.'—* How! what do you 
mean!“ replied he. Why do you 
© talk ſo? Do you ſuſpect my coach- 
© man's diſcretion? It was not in his 
© power, child, to betray us!'—* Has 
Mr. De Valville then told you no- 
© thing, Madam ?* returned I. No!“ 
ſaid ſhe; hat has happened, pray? — 
© All my hopes are loſt! I am undone, 
Madam! Mrs. De Fare knows who 
© Iam!” replied IJ. Hah! who told 
© her?” cried ſhe. © How did ſhe come 
© to know it? By the moſt unhappy 
© accident in the world ' returned J. 
The linen-draper, with whom I was 
© ſome days, unfortunately came thi- 
© ther to offer ſome goods to ſale; and 
© there ſhe found me. — I am very 
* ſorry for it, ſaid ſhe; nothing could 
© have happened worſe! But did ſhe 
© know thee? Pray, child, make haſte 
© to tell me what paſſed !' — . O yes! 
* the knew me immediately,” returned 
I; * ſhe embraced me with that fami- 
© liarity which ſhe thought ſhe had a 
© title to; appeared ſurprized to ſee me 
© ſo well dieſſed; called me nothing 
© but Marianne; and, when ſhe was 
told that ſhe was miſtaken, and took 
me for another perſon, ſhe inſiſted 
upon the contrary; and, to ſupport 
vhat ſhe ſaid, mentioned a great 
many circumſtances which muſt en- 
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* tirely diſcourege yon; hinder von 
from concluding our marriage, and 
* deprive. me of the happineſs of hav. 
ing you, indeed, for my mother! This 
© happened in my room; Miſs De Fare 
Was preſent; ſhe, indeed, has a mind 
perfectly great and generous ;' and to 
* her Mr. De Valville related every 
thing: the has ſhewn me neither leſs 
* reſpe& norfriendthip; on thecontrary, 
* ſhe has promiſed to keep it an eternal 
* ſecret, and negleted nothing in or- 
der to conſole me. But I am born 
* to be ſo unhappy, Madam, that her 
* generoſity can be of no ſtxvice to 
* me.'—* Is that all? Do not afflit 
* yourſelf fo,” interrupted ſhe: if it is 
* only known to Miſs De Fare, I am 
* eaſy, and all is well; we may ſafely 
* confide in her; and you were to blame 
to ſay Mrs. De Fare knows it. I dare 
* ſay her daughter will never mention 
it to her; and ſhe is the only woman 
* I ſhould have been afraid of.'— 
© But, alas! mamma,” returned 1, 
* Mrs, De Fare does know it; her wo- 
man was in the room, and keard alt 
that the linen-draper ſaid, and has 
repeated every thing to her; and 
© what perſuades us to believe ſo, is, that 
* that lady, who came into the room 
« preſently after, did not treat me with 
* ſuch reſpect as ſhe had done the day 
© before; her behaviour was quite 
* changed, Dear Madam, I am oblig- 
ed to confeſs this to you; I could not 
© be fo perfidious as to hide it. You 
have been ſo kind as to ſay that I am 
© the daughter of one of your moſt in- 
« timate friends in the country: but 
* you can no longer make uſe of that 
* expechent ; Mrs. De Fare knows that 
* Iamonly a puor orphan; cr, atleaſt, 
* that I do not know who brought me 
into the world; and that it was out 
* of mere charity that Mr. De Ciimal 
6 3 me with Mrs. Du Tour. 
* This is what you muſt regulate your 
* defigns by, and what I thought my 
© duty to inform you of. Mr. De 
© Valville has not told you of it; but 
© the reaſon 1s, becauſe he loves me, 
© and fears that this will make you 
* withdraw your conſent to our nup- 
© tials. You muſt pardon him; he is 
0 yu ſon ; and this is a liberty that 
© he has a greater right to take with 
© you, hecauſe nobody is ſo nearly con- 
* cerned in this adventure as himſelf: 
© he would ſuffer moſt, indeed, as he 
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« would be my huſband; but TI, who 
© would reap all the advantages of it, 
« ought not to be prevailed upon to 
obtain it by any means which will be 
« prejudicial to you. I, whom you have 
« * with benefits, and who owe 
the title of your daughter to the 
© boundleſs goodneſs and generoſity of 
© your heart, have not the fame privi- 
c * as Mr. De Valvillez I imagine 
© it would be unpardonable in me to 
© uſe any deceit with you, and to con- 
« ceal from you a circumſtance which, 
to all appearance, will diſſuade you 
« from the reſolution of marrying us: 

© a happineſs too great for me rea- 
« ſonably to expect. 

Mrs. De Valville, while I ſpoke thus, 
looked upon me with an eager atten- 
tion, into the motives of which I could 
not penetrate; ſhe ſcemed as if loſt in 
thought; and, by the air with which ſhe 
fixed her eyes on me, ſhe feemed rather 
to examine than liſten to me. I re- 
fumed. | 

« You were deſirous of taking ſuch 
© meaſures as would have prevented 
my being known; but now thoſe pre- 
© cavtions are uſeleſs. Probably Mrs. 
De Fare will tell every thing, in ſpite 
© of all that her daughter can ſay to 
* conjure her to forbear. See, dear 
© Madam, what would be the caſe of 
your daughter-in-law if I ſhould 
« marry Valville! I ſhall never be com- 
© forted for the loſs of that happineſs 
© you have fo much reaſon to deprive 
me of; but I ſhould find leſs com- 
fort ſtill were I able to deceive you.” 
Mrs. De Valville was {ome moments 
without anſwering me; ſhe appeared 
more thoughtful than ſad : at Jait, after 
a ſigh, ſhe ſaid— My dear child, you 
© both affli& and charm me; I muſt 
© cenfeſs that thy ill- fortune is very 
© obſtinate, Is there no way to engage 
© Mrs. Du Tour to ſay the was mil- 
© taken, without my appearing im it? 
© Pray tell me what aniwer you made 
© her ?*—* None at all, Madam,“ re- 
turned I; I was vnable to ſpeak; 4 
© tears ſtopped my voice; while Mits 
© De Fare continved telling her that 
© ſhedid not know me. Poor child!” 
returned Mrs. De Valville; © no, no! I 
* knew nothing of all this; my fon 
© would have been far from intorming 
© me of it: and, as you lay, he is very 
© excuſeable; and, perhaps, he has even 
* delired you not to mentioq it to me?” 
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— Yes, Madam, returned I; he 
loves me, you know; and that is his 
excuſe: it was but yeſterday that he 
defired me to be ſilent.— How, yeſ- 
* terday!”* cried the; © did he come to 
© fee you then ?'—* No, Madam," re- 
turned I ; © buthe wrote to me: I beg 
© you would not let him knew that T 
* told you of it. The footman you 
* ſ-nt yeſterday brought me this ſhort 
letter from him: and I immediately 
gave it her; and ſhe read it. 

© I cannot blame my fon,* ſaid ſhe, 
after ſhe had read it: * but” thou art a 
* ſurprizing girl; and he has reaſon to 
© love thee, Here, added the, givin 
me the letter; *if men were wiſe 8, alex 
to valae perfons according to their 
© real worth, there would not be one 
© who would not envy his conqueſt: 
* our pride makes us pique ourſelves 
© upon what is little and defpicable in 
* compariſon of what thou doſt now. 
© Thou waſt never more worthy of the 
* conſent I have given to Valville's 
love; and I cannot recal it—my dear, 
I can never recal it: whatever it coſt 
me, I am reſolved to keep my word. 
* I will have thee live with me; thou 
© ſhalt be my comfort and the happi- 
* neſs of my declining life: thou haſt 
given me a diſtaſte to all other girls 
* which can be offered him; none but 
* th#e can be tolerable to me. Leave 
* the management of every thing to me. 
© It Mrs. De Fare, who, indeed, is one 
© of the moſt weak and filly women I 
ever knew; if the, I fay, has divulged 
© nothing yet, which is hardly to be 
c 
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believed in a perſon of her character; 
I will write to her to- night in ſuch a 
manner as ſhall engage her to'be 
ſilent: however, as ſhe is only very 
weak, not ill-natured, I will pay her 
a viſit, and relate your whole hiſtory 
to her. She is of an inquiſitive diſ- 
poſit ion; ſhe loves to be ntade a con- 
fidante: I will make her ours; and 
ſo much oblige her by it, that ſhe 
will be the firſt to commend my at- 
tachment to thee; and will conceive 
as high an opinion of thy extraction 
as I do. And, ſuppoſing ſhe has al- 
ready been indiſcreet, you have no 
reaſon to make yourſelf uneaſy about 
it; we may think of an expedient to 
remedy it: I need only ſhelter myſelf 
from publick cenſure, and give them 
no apparent reaſon to caſt the blame 
upon me. Valville is young, and 

much 
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much in love; and thou art extremely 
amiable, and capable of, captivating 
the Hearts of the moſt wiſe and pru- 
dent: if, then, my ſon marries thee, 
and the world can be convinced it 
was againſt my conſent, he alone- 
will be blamed; and his youth, and 

our beauty, will plead his excule, 
t is pretty well known I am good- 
natured: I ſhall not fail to appear 
very angry; but, at laſt, I ſhall be 
© reconciled, and forgive all. You 
* know what I mean, Marianne,” add- 
ed ſhe, ſmiling. 

So much goodneſs deprived me of 
the power of anſwering her in any 
other language but that of extaſy: I 
ſeized her hand, with which ſhe hap- 


pened to be holding one of the bars of 


the grate. I wept for joy: tranſported 
with gratitude and tenderneſs, I ſeem - 


ed beſides myſelf, © My dear, my 


kind, and indulgent mother,* cried 
I, © how raviſhing, how tranſporting; 
js this inſtance of your aſſection] O 
© why have I but one heart! Is it poſ- 
© ſible that there is a mind on earth fo 
« generous, ſo diſintereſted?ꝰ 

Theſe raptures, though without the 
leaſt connection, better expreſſed the 
undeſcribable tranſport of my mind 
that was overflowing with the warmeſt, 


the delightfuleſt ſenſations, than the 


moſt pathetick eloquence; and which 
my dear benefactreſs returned, with 
a look lively and penetrating; and, 
with an engaging ſmile—“ My dear 
Marianne, faid ſhe, © could you 
£ think that that laudable fincerity 
© which makes you lo very charming, 
© could prejudice you in the opinion 
s of a mother like me? Come, my 
« dear, calm your tranſports.—“ Dear 
© Madam,” returned J, as foon as I 
was a little more calm, is 3 
without knowing you, to form an 
idea of ſuch goodneſs, ſuch generous 
© ſentiments, as yours? If I was not 
« accuſtomed to ſuch ſurprizing marks 
© of your regard for me, I ſhould 
© hardly believe the evidence of my 
© ſenſes.” — Come, conte, child; 
enough, ſaid ſhe; take care of this 
© parchment, here: (this was thedeed 
ſhe had been ſpeaking of) © thou know- 
« eft not that, according to the date. of 
© this donation, the firſt quarter is 
© due, and that I have brought it with 
me. Here it is, added ſhe; pulling 
a purſe of louis d'ors out of her pock- 


et, which ſhe forced me to take, though 
I refuſed it, and inſiſted upon her 
keeping it for me. It will be much 
* ſafer in your hands than in mine,” 
ſaid I: © what ſhould I do with it? Do 
* you let me want any thing? Have I 
© not every thing in abundance? I 
© have yet the money by me which 
© you gave me- yourſelf, as well as that 
I received on the death of h lady 
who brought me up.'—* Pray, take 
it, however,” returned ſhe; it is 
your own; and it is time you ſhould 
be uſed to have money.” 
We then heard the parlour- door open; 
on which I put the purſe in my pocket; 
and immediately after entered the ab- 
beſs of the convent, © I heard you 
© were here, ſaid ſhe to Mrs. De Val- 
ville, with a whining tone, (for I had 
told her of Mr. De Climal's. death;) 
© and I am come to have the honour of 
© your company a moment: I intended 
to have ſent to your houſe this atter- 
noon, as Itold Miſs.“ In fine, they 
had a ſhort, but very ſerious. conver- 
ſation; which concluded, Mrs. De 
Valville arole—* It will be ſome time 
© before I ſee you again, Marianne, 
ſaid (he; © farewel!* Then, ſaluting 
the abbeſs, ſhe left me, with a mind 
ſerene, and full of the higheſt fatisfac. 
tion, What had I to fear? By what 
means could my bappineis be wrefted 
from me? Could there be a greater Gif. 
after than that I had juſt ſuffered, and 
trom which I was come off victorious ? 
No, certainly; for ſince Mrs. De Val- 
ville's kindnels to me. had been proof 
againſt the moſt powerful motives that 
were poſſible to cool her affection, and 
make her averſe to our marriage, me- 
thought I could defy my adverſe ſtars 
to hurt me. Her goodneis* had ex- 
hauſted the ſource of all my troubles, 
and nothing could diſappoint my joy, 
but the death of my mother, her ſon, 
or myſelf. I ſwam in delight; and 
laid to mylelf—* All my ditaſters are 
© haiſhed!* Methought that, as my 


. firlt misfortunes were exceſſive, my 


happineſs began in the ſame manner. 
© I have not loſt,” ſaid I, “perhaps, 
more happinets than I now. recover: 
© the mother, to whom I owe my life, 
would not have appeared more ten- 
der than that mother who has adopt- 
ed me her daughter, nor would have 
left me a greater name than that I 
6 ſhall now receive. Eo 
Mrs. 
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Mrs. De Valville kept her word; ten 
or twelve days paſſed without my ſee- 
ing her; but the ſent almoſt every day 
tothe convent; and I received two or 
three letters from Valville, who had 
his mother's conſent to write to me. 
It would be needſeſs to repeat them all 
to you; beſides, ſome of them were fo 
long that you might think them tedi- 
ons. Here follows only what I can re- 
member of the firſt, 


c * OU have betrayed me, dear Miſs, 

© to my mother; but I will pu- 
niſh you for it; for, inſtead of one or 
two letters, which I might, pernaps, 
have wrote to you, you may expect 
to receive a great many: in ſhort, as 
many as I pleaſe, I defired you to 
mention neither the impertinence of 
Mrs. Du Tour, nor the ridiculous 
behaviour of Mrs. De Fare; but you 
were reſolved to take no notice of my 
entreaties. You have a little ſtub- 
born heart, that is reſolved to outdo 
me in frankneſs and generoſity; but 
do you think you have injured me? 
Net at all: for, though I have not a 
heart ſo noble as yours, yet my mo- 
ther is reſolved to appear not leſs diſ- 
intereſted and generous; fo, if I may 
claim any honour from her virtues,, 
things are pretty equal between vs. 
But ſtay till we are married; and 
then we ſhail find whether you have 
a greater mind than I: mean time, 
give me leave to boaſt, that I outdo 
you in tenderneſs. “ Valville,”” 
ſaid my mother to me, my daugh- 
© ter's behaviour is incomparable ; 
«you recommended her to be ſecret, 
*« which I do not blame you for at all; 
„ hut ſhe has concealed nothing from 
* me: I am charmed with her open 
© and unreſerved confidence, and love 
her a thouſand times, if poſſible, 
e better than ever I did. Confeſs, my 
* ſon, the quite outdoes you.“ 
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The reſt of the letter was filled up 
with tender endearments; but this is 
all I remember of it. But to proceed. 
Ten or twelve days had paſſed fince I 
heard from Mrs. De Valville; ohen, 
about ten in the morning, I was told 
that a relation of my mamma's en- 
quired for me, and was waiting in the 
* As they had not told” me 

bether ſhe was old or young, I ima- 
gined it was Miſs De Fare, who, ex- 
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cepting her mother, was the only rela- 
tion of Mrs. De Valville's that I 


knew; and I went down, fully per- 


fuaded it could be none but her: but 
F was quite miſtaken; inſtead of her, I 
ſaw a tall, meagre, ſpare woman; her 
aſpett was long and diſagreeable, which 
rendered her mien cold and forbidding; 
her arms were long and flat, to which 
hung two lean and ſhrivelled hands, 


with fingers of an extraordinary length. 


I ſtarted at the fight of this apparition; 
imagined they had been miſtaken, and 
thought it was another Marianne the 
wamted; for it was by the name of Ma- 
rianne only that ſhe enquired for me. 
Madam,“ ſaid I, I do not remem- 
ber that TI ever had+ the henour to 
know you; \and it is probable it is 
not me that you aſked for.“ You 
muſt excuſe me,” replicd ſhe; * but, 
to be more certain, I tell you, that 
the Marianne I want is a young or- 
phan girl, who, they ſay,” knows 
neither her relations nor her family; 
ſhe was fome days apprentice to a li- 
nen-draper, called Mrs. Du Tour; 
and, a few days ago, was carried 'by 
Mrs. De Fare to her country -houſe ; 
ſhe is Mrs. De Valville's penſioner. 
Acre not you ſhe?—“ Ves, Madam,“ 
erurned I: © whatever is your intention 
in aſking for me, I readily acknow- 
ledge that I am the perſon you de- 
ſcribe, and have too much honour and 
ſincerity ever to deny it.'——< Well 
id,“ replied ſhe; © you are very 
pretty: but, let me tell you, you carry 
your ambition a little too high. Fare- 
« wel, my girl! this is all 1 wanted to 
know.“ And then, without any far- 
ther compliment, ſhe opened the par 
lour-door to go out. 1 
Aſtoniſhed at this ſingular behaviour, 
I ſtood at firſt ĩimmoveable; and then, 
recollecting myſelf, I called her back. 
Madam,“ cried I, * what do you 
mean by this viſit? Are you a rela- 
tion of Mrs. De Valville, as you 
© fad?”—* Yes, my jewel, ſaid ſhe 
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a near relation; and one that has a 


little more ſenſe than ſhe! “ I do 
© not know your deſigns, Madam, 
replied I; * but it would be very un- 
generous to come here to ſurprize and 
circumvent me. To this ſhe made 
no anſwer, but went down. a 

* What can this mean?” cried I to 
myſelf. What can be the intention 


of a viſit ſo extraordinary? Is there 


© ſome 
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* ſome new ſtorm gathering over me? 
Well, I cannot help it: there is 
* ſomething ſo myſterious in this, that I 
cannot penetrate 1t!* On this, I re- 
turned to my chamber, in order to in- 
form Mrs. De Valville of this new'and 
unexpected accident; not that I thought 


there could be any crime in concealing , 


it from her; for of what ill conſe- 
quences could it be? I ſaw none: but, 
however indifferent it appeared to me, 
I ſhould have reproached myſelf, if I 
had not made her my confidante, In 
ſhort, I wrote to my benefattreſs im- 
mediately, and acquainted her with 
every particular; and the ſame day re- 
ceived an anſwer. * By the deſcrip- 
© tion of the lady you mentioned, re- 
turned ſhe, in a ſhort letter, I gueſs 
© who you mean; and to-morrow, in 
the afternoon, I will call to ſee you, 
and tell you who it is: make your- 
© ſelf ealy.” And, indeed, I was ſoz 
but this tranquillity was foon inter- 
rupted; and the calm and placid diſ- 
poſition of my mind changed into the 
moſt piercing grief and tormenting 
anxiety. 

Between ten and eleven the next 
morning, a lay- ſiſter entered my room; 
ſhe was ſent by the abbeſs to tell me 
that one of Mrs. De Valville's maids 
was come to take me away in a coach, 
and that I muſt make haſte to dreſs me: 
as nothing could be more poſitive, I 
inſtantly obeyed; and, in a ſhort time, 
was ready, and went down ſtairs. 

The maid, above-mentioned, was 
walking in the court, and appeared at 
the door as ſoon as it was opened to me. 
She was a woman of an agreeable ap- 

arance, pretty well dreſſed, with a 

haviour ſuitable to her condition, and 
extremely ceremonious. I did not 
think I had the leaſt reaſon to diftruſt 
her being Mrs. De Valville's maid; I 
ſaw the coach ſhe came in, which ] 
thought was my mamma's: it was, 
indeed, a little different from that 1 
had always ſeen; but it was very na- 
tural toimagine ſhe had more than one. 
Madam, ſaid the maid, after a do- 
zen curtſies, I am come to fetch you, 
* for Mrs. De Valville waits for you.“ 
— Is ſhe going to dine abroad,” ſaid 
I, and has a mind to take me with 
© her? It is very early.*—* No, Ma- 
dum; it is not to go any where, I 
believe: I—I—I fancy, Madam, it 


+ is only to ſpend the day with you, 
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Madam, replied ſhe, after heſitating 
a little, like a perſon that knew not 
what to anſwer; but that embarraſl- 
ment was ſo ſhort, that I did not take 
much notice of it, till it was too late. 
Come, miſtreſs, ſaid I, let us go; 
and ſtepped directly into the coach: I 
then obſerved that the coachman was a 
ſtranger to me, and that there was no 
footman. | 

The maid firſt placed herſelf oppo- 
ſite to me; but we were ſcarcely out of 
the court before ſhe faid—* I cannot 
ride eaſy this way; you will give me 
© leave to fit with you.” I did not an- 
ſwer a word, though I thought her be- 
haviour was inſtantly become very fa- 
miliar. Why, thought I, does 
this woman take this liberty with 
me, who appear to be ſo much above 
her, and whom ſhe ought to regard 
as her miſtreſs's friend? I am per- 
ſuaded that this would not be agree- 
* able to Mrs. De Valville.” After 
this reflection, there aroſe in my mind 
another; I obſerved the coachman had 
not the fame livery as my mother's: 
then entered my mind the ſurprizing 
viſit that had been made me by the re- 
lation of Mrs. De Valville. Theſe 
conſiderations were attended with ſome 
inquietude. 6 

What coachman is this?” ſaid I; 
© I never ſaw him at your miſtreſs's. 
—* It is not hers,” returned ſhe; * he 
© belongs to a lady who is come to ſee 
© her, that lent her her coach to fetch 
6 — from the convent." All, this 
while we were driving on at a great 
rate; but I obſerved, I did not fee the 
ftreet in which Mrs. De Valville lived, 
which I knew very well. My inquie- 
tude augmented extremely, and my 
heart began to be in a painful palpita- 


tion; but 20 J concealed my trouble, 


and accuſed myſelf of a ridiculous 


diſtruſt. Shall we be ſoon there?” 
faid I. © What way is the coachman 
* carrying us?*—* The ſhorteſt way, 
Madam, ſaid ſhe; we ſhall be at 
© home in a minute. I looked every 
way, but in vain; I could fee nothing 
of the ſtreet in which my dear bene- 
factreſs lived: and, while I was in this 
conſternation, the coach ſuddenly en- 
tered a large gate which belonged to 3 
convent, * Oh!” cried I, terribly a- 


larmed, * where have you brought me? 
Mrs. De Valville does not live here! 
* You have deceived me. And im- 

| mediately 
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mediately T.heard the gate ſhut-vpon 
me, and the coach ffopped in the mide 
dle of the court. My conductreſs ſaid 
not a'word; I changed colour; and 
doubted no longer that I had been de- 
ceiyed and impoſed. vpene .-+ You 
« 'wretch!* "cried 1 ro the woman, 
« where am I? What is your delign?” 
No noife!?” retocned ſhe: you 
: will not be hurt; I ſhall. leave you in 

a good. place, you ſee. Vou are here 
© by virtue of a ſuperior authority; and 
might have been brought away in a 
manner that would have made more 
© noiſe; but it was thought proper to 
do it more privately, and I was ſent 
© to deceiue you, as I have done. 

While the ſpoke thus, they apened 
the door of the cloiſter, and 1 flaw 
two or three nuns, whoa, with a ſmiling 
and friendly. air, waited for my com- 
ing out of the coach to conduct me 
into the convent. * Come, my dear, 
come, cried they; © do not diſturb 
vyourſelf: you will nat be ſorry for 
being amongſt us.  Qae of the lay- 
ſiſters came to the coach, where, with 
my head hanging down, I was ſhed- 
ding à torrent of tears. Come, 
« Miſs, wiil not you Rep down?” ſaid 
ſhe, preſenting me her hand. Pray, 
help the lady, added ſhe to the wo- 
man Who brought. me thuther. + On 
which I got down; my grief, almoſt 
deprived: me of life; they were obliged 
to ſupport. me; and immediately deli- 
vered me; iyto the bands of the puns, 
pale, ſtunnad, apd weak, who con- 
duced me to a neat room, where they 
placed me in | an. eaſy. chair chat ſtood 


by the iable. There Iremained ſilent, 


bathed iu tears, and in 2 ſtate af weak- 


neſs and inactivity nearly reſembling 
a ſwoon: my eyes were, cloſed; and . 
thoſe young ladies ſpoke to me, ex- 


ted me to take courage, and not to 
abandon myxſelf to a fruitleſs grief to 
which LywaS u to make anꝝ an- 
wer but Hag -of fights and graans- 
At lat, 1 lifted hp my head, and 
caſt upon them an, eager and diftratted 
look: Wheg one of, the nuns, taking 
hald of my band, and preſſing, it be⸗ 
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not know the ſabje& of your afflio- 
tions; but, whatever. it is, it can 
give no. ſufficient cauſe for you thus 
to depreſs your mind, and fink un- 
der ſuch immoderate, ſuch extrava- 
* gant ſorrow: you are not brought 
here to be deprived of life, but to 
live in a bouſe where you will find 
more ſweet repoſe and conſolation 
than you can imagine, and where 
every thing will conſpire to make life 
* deſicable., You ll perhaps, one 
dayubank the Supreme Diſpoſer of 
all-tbings for what now appears ſo 
dreadful, ſo infupportable, to you. 
Come, endeavour to be patient, to 
he eaſy. and calm. Are you not a 
Chriſtian? Why, then, my dear 
daughter, do you carry your grief 
to deſpair? O Heavens! can an) 

thing happen to us here below that 
will excyle pur offending our Crea- 
tor, ande make us, without guilt, 
cebſure his ſuperintending care? 


L 
- 
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« 
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„Why. man Hans, io man 
6 — ? Ya — — nobody has 
any intentiop againſt you, that you 
* ought to he afraid of. We were 
told a thouſand advantageous things 
* of you before e law you: you were 
* reprelented to = a lady of the beſt 
« ſenſe; let your 7 now ſhew 
that what they ſaid of you was true. 
* Your countenance ſhews that you 
have a mild and gentle diſpofition,z 
and aſſute you we are fo prepoſſeſſed 
in your favour, that there is not one 
4 

c 

6 

c 

6 

c 

« 

c 
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of us but loves you already: we all 
remarked to gach other, that the 


bght of you inſpired us with friends 
hip; and, if, the lady-abbeſs bad 
not been indiſpoſed, and in bed, ſhe 
herſelf would have received you, for 
ſhe.is in the ptmoſt impatience to ſee 
vou. Do not, then, difappoint the 
good .apmion that you have taught 


6 vs to form of you: we are entirely 
c 
; red to receive 


were ou; and we 


.* do it with bearts ſenſible of your 
charms, and full of a tender concern 
for your ugeaſineſs. | 


Madam,“ returned ; 5 with a ſigh, 
* I da not accuſe you with any thing; 
© 1 ,xetugn you——and theſe ladies—a 


. thovſapd thanks for the obliging 

at 4 

" Thieſe few wdrds 
oh 


ebe eu entertain' of me. 
e few words were pronounced in a 
men BILLY and tender air. In our 
grief, the moving accents that flow 
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from vs are peculiarly affecting, and 
their” force almoſt irrefiſtible. The 


nuns intereſted themſelves in my con- 


cern, and all of them wept. 

They then propoſed my going to 
dinner; and inſiſted upon my eating 
ſomething.” I excuſed myſelf, It 
© is unneceſſsry,* ſaid I; © I thank 
© you, but I cannot eat.” However, 
it was preſently determined that I 
ſhould, at leaſt, taſte a little ſoup, 
which was brought me, with a lighe 
dinner, and a handſome deſſert of fruit. 
T at firſt refuſed to touch it; but the 
nuns were ſo preſſing, and their en- 
treaties and behaviour ſo very oblig- 
ing, that I could not, at laſt, avoid 
eating a little ſoup, and taſting the reſt 
of the proviſions, though I complied 
with ſome reluctance, and after a great 
many refuſals. 

At laſt they left me; and I grew a 
little more calm, though I ſaw no rea- 
ſon for conſolation, The ſource of 
our tears is not inexhauſtible: I had 
received a little nouriſhment; was af- 


fectionately careſſed; and the dreadful. 


conſternation and deſpair to which I 
had juſt abandoned myſelf, inſenſibly 
abated; and my grief gave place to a 
melancholy ſadneſs; my tears were 
ſtopped, and 1 fell into a'deep and 
ainful muſing. From 'whence 
comes this ſudden and unexpected 
misfortune?” ſaid I to myſelf. * What 
will my dear benefactreſs think of 
it? What will ſhe do to find me 
again? Is not that ill-Jooking rela- 
tion, that came to ſee me in the con- 
vent, the cauſe of every thing? But 
what methods have they taken to ruin 
me! What can be their deſign? Will 
my dear mamma ſuccour me? And, 
ſuppoſing this, yet how will the be 
able to e where I am? Will 
not Valville, my dear Valville! be 
prevailed upon to loſe me for ever? 
Will not they bring him over to 
their party, and draw him in to con- 
jent to abandon me? Has not Mrs. 
De Valville conſented to it? or will 
not ſhe yield to the force of their 
reaſons, and be er upon to 
delert me, and withdraw her gene- 
rous protection? They will never ſee 
me more:  'perſons'of the (greateſt 
authority intermeddle with my af- 
© fairs; my hiſtory will become pub- 
*. lick, Oh! there will be no more a 


. 
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© 'Valville for me; perhaps, no more a 
mother !? "ey | 

Thus did F entertain'myſe!f with m 
own melancholy ideas. The bell had 
called alt the nuns who received me to 
the ' choir; and only one of the lay- 
ſiſters ſtaid to keep me company; and 
was ſaying her chaplet, white I was 
making theſe painful reflections, which 
I ſometimes ſoftened with more ſweet 
and comfortable thoughts. Can my 
* mamma,” ſaid I, © who loves me 10 
affectionately; whoſe heart is ſo ten. 
der and generous; who has hitherto 
been fo e mmoveahle, and has given 
me ſo many inſtances of her firmneſs 
and intrepidity; is it poſſible ſhe can 
ever change? What did the not fa 
© to encourage me the laſt time ſhe ſaw 
me? © I muſt finiſh my days with 
& thee: I cannot hve without thee, 
«© my child.” And then Valville has 
© a mind fo fincere, fo noble, ſo tender! 
Alas! to what diftreſs am I expoſed! 
© What will this end in!“ 

Theſe ideas paſſed ſucceffively in my 
mind, and were accompanied with the 
moſt deep and bitter ſighs; while the 
lay- ſiſter went on with her chaplet, ſome- 
times ſhrugging up her ſhoulders, with 
an airexpreſſive of pity and compaſſion; 
and ſometimes interrupting her prayers 
to put up an ejaculation for me. Lord 
help us! cried ſne. God give you 
© the comfort you want! Do thou, 
bleſſed God, diffipate her anxiety, and 
6 _— every care from her mind! 
The nuns returned. Well, how 
* do you do, my dear?“ faid one of 
them, addrefling herſelf to me. Are 
you more compoſed and eaſy? Come, 
* you have not ſeen our garden, which 
is a very fine one: the abbeſs delifed 
* us to ſhew it you; will you take i 
turn, Miſs? Walking will divert and 
* recreate your mind; we have the 
© fineſt' walks that can he imagined: 
then we will go and ſee the 45 


then we beſs, 
* who is juſt up.*==* As you pleaſe, 
ladies, returned T; and then follow- 
ed them. We walked about three quar- 
ters of an hour, after which we went 
to the abbeſs's apartment: but thoſe 
nuns ſtayed hardly a minute with me; 
they ſlipped out, one after another, till 
there were none left but the abbeſs 
and 113 >/4 $4 i $4 '7 SETS 19 7 1142 

This lady was of a great family, and 
ſeemed to have been a very bse 
* 1 n 17 2 - . woman, 
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voman. I never ſaw ſo much ſerenity 
and chearfulneſs,, mixed with an air of 


gravity and ſolemnity: and though ſhe. 


was in years, one did not readily, ob- 
ſerve itz for her countenance was one 
of thaſe that appear rather ancient than 
old; one would think that time ſpares, 
them; that their years do not Jie heavy 
upon them, but flide away, and leave. 
none but ſoft and flight wrinkles on, 
their brows. She had an air of dignity, 
and à kind of monaſtick reſerve; was 
tall, and remarkably neat: and, to form 
a juſt idea of her, you muſt imagine a 
perſon that appears with ſuch a ſingular 
plainneſs and ſimplicity, as ſeems ex- 
prefſive of the diſpoſition of her heart; 
and is a kind of image of it's purity, 

ace, ſatisfaction, and the ſagacity of 
br thoughts. | 

As ſoon as I, was alone with this 
lady, ſhe deſired me to fit down;.and L 
took a chair They were much in the 
« right,” added ſhe, ſmiling, who told 
0 = that at firſt ſight you prejudice 
© every body in your fayour; and there 
© is the greateſt-reaſon to believe that, 
© with ſo much ſweetneſs, you have a 
n a mind perfectly reaſonable and con- 
ſiderate. All my nuns are charmed 
* with you. Pray, how do you like 
© being here?'—* I ſhould like it very 
© well, Madam, replied I, had I been 
© brought here without compulſion, 
© and by my own choice; but I cannot 
© help being aſtoniſhed at ſuch, a ſur- 
© prizing, and unexpected proceeding, 
and being very uneaſy to know the 
« reaſon _- it. But do not you gueſs 
the reaſon ?* returned ſhe, © Do not 
vou ſuſpeR the cauſe ? . No, Ma- 
dam, cried I; I haye never iojured 
c 


any body.'—* Well, I will then in- 


* form you why, it was done,” replied 
ez or, at leaſt, what they told me 
was the cauſe, and what I am charged 
to let you. know. There is a certain 

gentleman of fortune, that is, of one 
of the moſt conſiderable families, wha 
is deſirous of marrying you; all his 
relations are alarmed at it; and, in 
order to prevent it, they have thought 
proper to remove you from his ſight; 

not becauſe you want virtue and 2 
dence; for in this they do you juſtice, 
and it is not on this account they op- 

poſe you: the only thing alledged 

* againſt. you, is your unknown; ex; 

* tration; every particular whereof is 
* but too well, Known to, you. Con- 
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©. ſider, dear daughter, that you have 
© a ſet of powerful relations, who will 
never ſuffer a marriage like this. 
© Was merit a ſufficient qualification, 

you would have reaſon to hope that» 
you would be more agrecable.to them 
than any other: but the world is not 
contented with that; however worthy 
you are of a general eſteem, it would 
not prevent their being leſs aſhamed 
at ſeeing you enter intotheiralliance x 
your good qualities would not.ren- 
der your; huſband at all more ex- 
cuſable; they would never forgive 
his taking a, wife like youz and he 


lick, entirely ruined, I muſt confeſs, 
that it is a ſad thing that the world 
ſhould think thus; but, if we con- 
ſider, wie ſhall find they. are not ſo 
much to blame as we may at firſt ima- 

ine. The difference of conditions 
is a moſt neceſſary thing in life, and 
abſolutely requiſits to keep up thathar- 
monious irregularity which ſprings 
from the various dependences of man- 
kind upon each other; and it could 
no longer ſubſiſt, all order would 
ceaſe, A ſuch unequal, and, without 
exaggeration, I may ſay, ſuch mon- 
ſtrous marriages as yours, child, 
were tolerated; for, between you and 
I, let me remind you, in order to help 
you to hear reaſon, that you ought ta 
reflect a little on the ſituation in 
which Providence has permitted you 
to be placed; and how. very contemp- 
tible are your circumſtances; and, at 
the ſame time, conſider who it is that 
propoſes to marry. you; and then, 
pray, put yourſelf in their place: 


* theſe reflections are all Idefire of you. 


Ah, Madam! I beg you would 
© ſpare me here, returned I, in thar 
free.and reſolute tone we ſometimes ule 
when under the moſt violent grief: I 
© aſſure you it is a ſubje& on which I 
© have no more reflections to make; no 
new humiliations to undergo. I know 
© too well what Lam: I have made no 
« ſecret, of my misfortunes;. I have 
mentioned them toevery one who has 
© known me. I told my hiftory to Mr. 
« De Valville, Who is the gentleman 
« you ſpeak. of; T told it to my dear 
© benefatreſs his mother; I have re- 
« preſented to her the various miſeries 
of my life, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
„lively colours; and in a way molt 


« proper to.. dilcourage' her; I have 
| S 2 


« drawn 


would be, in the eſteem of the pub- 
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© drawn before her the moſt dreadful 
© pitoure of my circumſtances; and 
© have not, Madam, left the leaſt par- 
© ticular of it unmentioned. The diſ- 
© aſter that happened to me from my 
© very cradle, -which was the fatal 
© cauſe of my being now deſtitute of 
© every relation, and unknown to my 
family; the compaſſion with which I 
« inſpired the hearts of ſome ſtrangers. 
on a road where both my father and 
© mother lay murdered before them; 
the charity and compaſſion that ex- 
cited them to take me with them; 
the education that was given me by 
© two pious perſons, and the indigence 
© and diſtreſs to which I was reduced at 
their death; the ſuccour, or, if you 
« will, the alms, Ireceived from a gen- 
© tleman who is dead too; for it is thus 
I have repreſented it, the better to 
© deſcribe my indigence, and make 
© Mr. De Valville aſhamed of his paſ- 
« ffion, What could they have deſired 
more? I have not ſpared myſelf. I 
© have, perhaps, ſaid more than was 
« ſtriftly true, for fear they ſhould 
© think too favourably of me. There 
is not, perhaps, a perſon upon earth 
 who-would have had the cruelty to 
© treat me ſo ill as I have done myleif, 
© and, after all I have fo frankly ac- 
© knowledged, it is not for me to ſearch 
into the reaſons why Mrs. De Val- 
© ville and her ſon did not abandon me; 
it is ſufficient to ſay that, ſo far from 
« deceiving them, I have endeavoured 
© to ſet myſelf in a light more mean 
and diſtreſſed than can be imagined; 
« conſequently nothing can be objected 
to me on that point, ſince I never 
© could be degraded lower; and repe- 
© titions of the ſame things could only 


* ſerve to make a girl, ſo unhappy; ſo 


* afflited, and ſo much tgihe pitied, 
© fink under the exceſs or M grief. 
ou, Madam, who are an abbeſs, 
and therefore make the ſtricteſt pro- 
* fefſion of religion, can only 
upon me with humanity and com- 
* paſſion; and ſurely (k6%KW. refuſe to 
join in the pet᷑ ſecution I undergofrom 
« perſons that impute to me, as a crime, 
© a love of which it is not my fault if 
© Þ have not cured Mr. De Valville. 
© If men are puffed up with pride, it 
© is not for a lady of your charitable 
and pious diſpoſition to ſoothe and 
«© flatter their vanity; and if I have 
« great merit, as you are- pleaſed to 


look 
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© fay, (which I am neither bold nor 
© conceited enough to believe) you muſt 
* think I Want no accompliſhmenr. 
© Mr. De Valville, who isa gentleman 
© that knows the world, deſires no more. 
© His mother, a lady univerſally loved 
© and efteemed, who has a rank to keep 
up as well as thofe who would jnjure 
me, and who is no more fond of diſ- 
© grace than they, is not aſhamed to 
6 fove me; nor leſs difficult to be pleaſed 
than her ſun; the mother and the ſon 
© think both alike: ovght I, then, to 
© oppoſe them? ought Ito refuſe what 
© they offer me, eſpecially when I have 
© given them my heart? and when it is 
© neither their wealth nor their foperior 
* ſtations, but only their tenderneſs, I 
© value, which is infinitely dearerto me 
© than every thing elſe. Beſides, are 
they not their own maſters? Do not 
© they know what they do? Am not I 
© ſenfible that they do me too much ho- 
© nour? I cen be taught nothing on 
© thar point, Madam; therefore let us 
mention it no more. Be only fo kind 
© as to tell me now, who are the per- 
* ſons that brought me hither; What 
© they mean by this extraordinary ſtep; 
© and what pretence they have for treat- 
© ing me to-day with ſo much vio- 
© lence?” 5 | 

My dear child,“ returned the ab- 
beſs, with a look of friendſhip ard 
concern, * was Tin Mrs. De Valville's 
place, I believe I ſhould think as ſhe 
© does. TI even approve of your rea- 
© ſons; but do not mention that I fay 
© fo." Upon this I took her hand and 
kifſed it, She ſeemed, methought, to 
be pleaſed and touched with this ſud- 
den emotion; ard, after 'a moment's 
pauſe, reſumed—* I have been very 
far from having any intention to in- 
« creaſ@ your uneaſineſs; I haye only 
© ſpoken thhs'btcauſe I was defired to 
6 4 it before yon came hither. I did 
not imagine you to be what you are; 
© you are far ſuperior to the ideas I be. 
© fore had formed of you: I expected 
© 'to:Find you had beauty, and, per- 


„ faps, ſome wit; but 1 did not think 


« of finding either the ſolidity of judg- 
© ment, the charms, and much leſs the 
character, which 1 begin to conceive 
© ay opinion of. © You are worthy o 

Mrs. De Valville's tenderneſs;' and 
© her camplaiſance for the ſentiments 
of | her ſon is, indeed, truly noble. 
] do not know that lady; ce" 

| u 
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© daft towards you gives me a high 
opinion of ber; for ſhe cannot but 
© be a lady of the greateſt merit. I 
0 you would nat mention what I 
6 hl you. I muſt repeat this requeſt,” 
added the, ſeeing me weep out of gra- 
titude; but let me proceed to the reſt. 
« Yow are brought here by virtue of a 
0 r and what I am 
charged to propoſe to you is, to de- 
termine either to ſtay in our houſe; 
that is, to take the veilz or to conſent 
© to aflother marriage. I confeſs that 
I ſincerely wi ſh the firft may be agree- 
© able ro you: I wiſh it as much for 
your fake as my own; for mine, be- 
© cauſe the receiving a perſon like you 
would give me a great deal of plea- 
© ſure; for yours, becauſe. you are 
© lovely; and, in this world, ſuch beau- 
„ty as yours always expoſes a perſon, 
though perfeRly virtuous, in propor- 
tion as it is dangerous to the repoſe 


in perfect ſecurity; happy yourſelf, 
and without any danger of mterrupt- 
ing the felicity of any man. What 

reater advantage can you ever derive 
From your charms, than to conſecrate 
© them to Him Who gave them you; 
© from whom you will never meet with 
© that infidelity and contempt which 
you have reaſon to fear from men, 
© and even from your huſband himſelf: 
© Reauty is often the cauſe of the cruel. 
© Jeſt misfortunes,” the greateſt cala- 
* mities, that attend human nature; and 
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dy. You think, perhaps, T talk like 
a nun, and that I am going to preach 
to you: very far from it; what I ſay, 
is only the voice of reaſon, the lan- 
guage of truth, and which the daily 
experience of mankind in all ages 
will juſtify. Bot this IT only fay out 
of my zeal for your Fappineſs. Thieſe 
are the two things I have promiſed to 
propoſe to you; and to-night they will 
© come to know your anſwer. Confult 
« with yourſelf, my dear child; think 


eee s cc 64a ae 


© what anſwer I'mnſt make for you: 


* for they deſite you would explain 
© yourſelf on each of theſe points, on 
pain of being removed to-morrow 
morning far from Paris. Tell me, 
© then, will you be a nun? or had you 
+ rather be married??? * 

© Alas, mother, I can conſent to 
* neither ' replied 1. I am not in a 
* ſite in which it can be my duty to 


of others. But here you would dwell 


even the deſtruction of ſoul and bo- | 


you have juſt mention 
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© conſecrate myſelf to the ſervice of 
Heaven, in the manner they propaſe; 
nor can you yourſelf adviſe me to of- 
© fer a heart full of tenderneſs; Fall of 
the ſofteſt paſſions for a human ob- 
ject, to the perpetual contemplation 
© of the Deity alone: it now Entertaing 
no views, but ſuch as are innocent 
and lawful; but they would ceaſe to 
be ſo as ſon as I had taken the veil. 
| Heaven preſerve me from entering into 
ſuch engagements as will be impoſ- 
© {ible for nie ever to fulfil!” As Tam 
© not happy enough to be able to give 
my conſent" to jt with a pure con- 
© ſcience, ſol am not defperate enough 
* to think, without horror, of delibe- 
* ratelyoffending my Almighty Friend, 
* by ſuch an Weiße piece of mock - 
© ery, ſuch an\abominable mixture of 
* impiery” and preſumption. As for 
© the marriage they propoſe, the ſame 
© reaſons, I am perſuaded, will hold 
good, and ever influence me ſo far as 
© not to permit me to conſent to it: 
© however, let them give me time to 
© conſider of it.'— They will give 
© you none,” interrupted the abbeſs: 
* this is an affair they are reſolved to 
* conclude with the utmoſt haſte; you 
* 
* 
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muſt either conſent to be married in a 
very few days, or ſubmit to leave 
Paris, and be carried I do not know 
whither. And I would adviſe you 
to promiſe' to marry the man t 
propoſe to yon, on condition they wi 
permit you to Tee him firſt, that you 
may have an opportunity of bein 
farisfied how you like him; and 
being informed whit it is natural you 
ſhouid defire to KnO of His extrac- 
tion, circumſtances, and chara& 
ond that you be granted the privilege 
of ſpeaking with thoſe who, would 
« perſuade you to accept of him for you; 
© tiiſband,” Tbeſe are things which I 
think they cannot refuſe you, how- 
© ever. defirous they are of diſpatchi 
© the affair. By this means you wii 
Pe time; and whoknows what m 
happen during that interval! You 
< are in the right,” Madam,“ Titthra- 
ed with a deep gh; but, alas! this 
is a very ſmall reſource; However, 1 
© conſent, provided they * what 
juſt n ea: perhaps 
© ſome favourable event may unravel 
their deſign, aud deliver me from the 
perſtcutions I ſuffer,” . 
Here a nun entered, and told the ab- 
beſs 
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beſs that ſhe was expected in the par- 
lour. May be it is on your account, 
daughter, ſaid ſhe; I ſuſpect it is 
© your anſwer they are come for: but 
1 ſet it be what it will, I ſhall ſoon re- 
* turn. Pray, my dear, believe I am 
© very much your friend; and I hope 
© you do not doubt it.“ On this ſhe 
left me, and I returned into the room 
where I had dined; which I entered 
with my heart dejected and oppreſſed 
with grief. Nobody, I am ſure, could 
have f 
diſordered, and I was almoſt racy to 
ſink under the, diſcouraging proſpect 
that lay before me. I was very near an 
hour in this ſtate of mind, when I 
heard my door open. They came in: 
T looked to ſee who it was, or rather 
ſtared; and, ſtupid with pondering on 
my miſery, I remained ſilent. They 
ſpoke; but I heard them not. What! 
„hat would you have?* was all they 
could draw — me: at laſt, they 
repeated fo often that the abbeſs want- 
ed me, that I aroſe up and went to 
her. | 
I was not deceived,” ſaid ſhe, as 
ſoon as ſhe ſaw me at a diſtance com- 
ing towards her; it was on your ac- 
© count I was called: and I have an 
extreme good opinion of your affairs, 
and do not doubt but they will con- 
clude very happily. I ſaid you had 
accepted of the marriage; and to- 
morrow, about noon, they will ſend 
a coach to carry you to a houſe where 
you will ſee your intended huſband, 
and the perſons who propoſe him to 
you. I have uſed my utmoſt endea- 
yours to procure you the reception 
ou deſerve, and that regard which 
hope they will have for you: put 
your truſt, my dear, in that Being 
whoſe providence is able to over-rule 
all events, and make the moſt cloudy, 
the moſt gloomy, ſcene to brighten 
up, and give place to a pleaſing re- 
P» give Þ k 5 g 
turn of peace and joy; bleſſings to 
which theſe misfortunes wall add a 
double reliſh. Have recourſe to him, 
© and he will not abandon you. I 
© ſhould freely have offered to inform 
« Mrs. De Valville that you are here; 
© but, how agreeable ſoever it would be 


© to me to oblige Ju, it is a ſervice I 
'© am not permitte 


to render you: they 
© have made me promiſe not to inter- 
© meddle in your affairs; I have given 


nown me again: my mind was, 


© them my word that I will not; and I 


0 * very ſorry for it.. 


nun, who then entered, interrupt- 
ed our diſcourſe. I went into the gar-, 
den, ſomething leſs dejected than when 
I came in, I diftinguiſhed my ideas a 
little more clearly, I laid down ſome 
rules for my conduct in the houſe to 
which I was to be carried the next day. 
I meditated upon what I ſhould ſay; 
and I found my. reaſons ſo irrefiſtible, 
that I thought it impoſſible but they 
muſt acknowledge their force, if the 
would but condeſcend to hear me, It 
is true, the little ſchemes we draw be- 
forehand, in ſuch caſes, are often uſeleſs; 
ſince it is the various and almoſt infi- 
nite turns which are given to things, 
that ought to direct what ſhould be our 
words, and what our actions: but theſe 
ſort of preparations are not altogether 
unuſeful; they amuſe and comfort us; 
we delude the time that would other- 
wiſe be ſpentin anxious inquietude, by 
flattering ovrſelves with, the thoughts 
of gaining our canſe while we are 
pleading it; and this is very natural to 
us. A variety of other thoughts croud- 
ed into my mind. * There is ſome 
* diſtance,” ſaid I to myſelf, from 
* this convent to the houſe whither they 
© are to carry me, Oh, Heaven! if 
thou wouldeſt but permit Valville, or 
© his mother, ro meet the coach I ſhall 
be in, they would not. fail to make 
the coachman ſtop: and if thoſe who 
conduct me will not ſuffer them to do 
it, I will cry out and ſtruggle, and 
make ſuch a noiſe, that my mother 
or my lover may eaſily follow me, and 
know whither I am carried.“ What 
wild thoughts enter our minds on ſuch 
occaſions | There is no chimera, how- 
ever agreeable or dreadful, which will 
not readily find a place in our imagina- 
tions. But ſuppoſing I mould meet 
* my mother or her Ga, thought I 
again, am I ſure they would not ſhut 
© theireyes, and ſeem not to know me? 
Have not they conſented to my being 
carried away? May not their rela- 
© tions, by their remonſtrances, . en- 
* treaties, and reproaches, hayepreyail- 
* ed upon them to retract their word? 
The maxims and cuſtoms of the world 


are much againſt me; great ſenti- 


ments are difficult to ſupport; and 
* the pride of mankind He 


© contempt, and is offended at my mi, 
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«© ſexy.* On this I renewed my tears, 
and 'a moment after flattered myſelf 
again. But I had like to have forgot 
one article; which was, that at night, 
when I entered my chamber, after hav- 
ing taken a turn in the garden, I ſaw 
my box (for I had yet no other furni- 
ture) in a chair, which they had brought 
from the other convent. You cannot 
eaſily conceive with what new trouble 
this unexpected object ſtruck me; 1 do 
not think my being carried away gave me 
ſo great a conſternation, or ſo perfectly 
ſhocked me. * Well,” cried I, are 


they then ſo much in earneſt?” 1 had 


not yet reflected that I wanted mY 
cloaths; and, had I, thought of it, 
ſhould have gone through any extremity 
rather than have aſked for them. How- 
ever, I no ſooner ſaw them but I ima- 
gined. that there was no remedy for my 
misfortunes. * What! even mycloaths 
are brought here! There is, then,” 
I cried, no reſource!” You would 
have thought, had you ſeen me, that 
every thing elſe was nothing in com- 
patiſon of this: the frightful box clear- 
ed up every thing, ſunk my courage, 
and made me loſe all my hopes: Now,“ 
ſaid I, © every thing is determined; 
* every body is united againſt me; 
© this is bidding an, eternal adieu: and 
© it is certain that my dear benefactreſs 
© and her ſon have joined the party. 
Pray, Madam, do flot enquire why 
I formed this raſh and poſitive conſe- 
quence, ſince twenty pages would hard- 
ly be ſufficient to explain it to you: it 
was not my reaſon, but only my grief, 
that drew theſe concluſions. In ſuch 
a ſituation of mind 3s I was then in, 
things of the ſmalleſt importance, at 
the ft ſight, appear dreadful, and fill 
the heart with uneaſineſs; and a ſoul 
previouſly diſpoſed to fear, always con- 
fiders them in that light. They had 


ſent me my cloaths, and would there- 


fore break of all correſpondence with 
me, and never ſee me more. How 
very natural was this concluſion for one 


in my W 8% circumſtances, oppreſ- 
e Keeneſt grief, and ready to 


ſed with the | | 
catch at auy thing that would plunge 
me deeper in deſpair? But nad I been 
capable of reaſohing coolly, Tſhould at 
once have perceiyed that it was a thin 


of no conſequence,” As I was removed, 


from one houſe to another, my cloaths, 
to be ſure, ought to follow me; and 


thus I Ghould have reaſoned, had T been 


capable of reaſoning at all, | 

However, I paſſed a very uneaſi 

night; and my heart beat with the moſt 
violent palpitation all the next morning. 
The coach which the abbeſs had men- 
tioned, was in the court exaMy at the 
time propoſed: I was told it waited 
for me, I went down trembling; and 


the firſt object that preſented, on open 


ng the door, was the woman who had 
ſeduced me from my own convent, and 
brought me to this. I ſaluted her with 
an air of indifference, and ſtepped into 
the coach. Good-morrow, Miſs 
Marianne, ſaid ſhe: you do not 
much care for ſeeing me; I affure you 
I an't at all in fault; fo I am not to 
© be blamed. However, I don't think 
© you have any rea ſon to be diſpleaſed 
* at all this: I wiſh I was in your 


place. Indeed, I am neither ſo young 


© nor ſo handſome as you; and that is 
all the difference between us.. Do 
you know, then, any thing of my af- 
fairs? returned I, © Aye, a little,” 
ſaid ſhe; * I have heard à word drop- 
« ped here and there: they ſay you have 
a mind to marry a man of a great fa. 
* mily, anda ſwingeing fortune. An't 
* it true? —“ It is'ſomething like it, 
ſaid J. Well,“ continued ſhe, un- 
* leſs you have taken a fancy to the 
6 young gentleman, I don't think you 
* have any great reaſon to complain. 
* They fay you have neither father nor 


mother; and that nobody knows Who 


* you are, nor where you came from: 


© and, between you and I, what can 


any body come to in ſuch circum- 


© ſtances? I think one could only ex- 


pect to be a beggar about the ſtreets; a 
great many in your caſe are ſo: how- 
meyer, you are neither better nor 
«© worſer for that, It is true, they take 
from you a ſweetheart who is too great 
© a gentleman ever to be your huſband; 


© but, to make you amends, ar ive. 
el 


you another, a clever young fellow, 
on my word! and fuch a one as any 
© good tradeſman's daughter might 
„jump at. I am fore 4 ſhall never 
© meet with ſuch a one, though I have 
got a father and mother, and an uncle 
and aunt, and cozens, and all the re- 
© Jations in the *verfal world : you are 
© vaſtly luckly; and, for certain, muſt 


© have been 1 in your mother's 


* ſmock, I'd have you to think 1 


don't 
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* don't ſpeak more than I know; for 1 
© have ſeen your huſband that is to be, 
© and a proper handiome young man 

he is; ; beheve he is about ſeven. or 
eight and twenty years old; I don't 
know how rich he is; but he has great 
folks for his friends, and ſuch as that; 
and, if he has nothingnow,hewillcer- 
tainly come to preferment, I don't 
ſay but he 2 be happy with you; 
and be as well for you as if he had 
made you a ſettlement.—“ But do 
not you know,” interrupted I, * whi- 
ther you are carrying me, and who I 
am to ſpeak to? —“ Ves, replied 
ſhe, they are very great folks; you 
© will be in good hands: we are going 
© to Mrs. De ****"s; ſhe is a — 
of your firſt love.. 

You will be ſurprized, Madam, to 
hear that the Jady ſhe mentioned was 
no leſs a perſon than the. prime - mini- 
Rer's wife; and that I was to appear 
before him: you will judge by this 
how powerful were the enemies I bad to 
deal with; and that the leaſt glimpſe of 
hope diſappeared, and left me nothing 
to enable me to ſupport my misfor- 
tunes. 

1 told you that I flattered myſelf 
with fancying Mrs. De Valville and 
her ſon might perhaps meet me in the 
way: but had this improbable circum- 
ſtance happened, it could have been of 
no ſervice to me; for I was no ſooner 
in the coach but the maid drew the cur- 
tains before the glaſſes; a precaution 
which ſhe had probably received orders 
to take; ſo that it was impoſſible for 
me either to ſee or be ſeen. We ſoon 
arrived, and ftopped at a back door, 
which opened into a large garden, which 
we went through; at the end thereof ſhe 
de ſired me to ſit on a bench, in a private 
alley near the houſe, till ſhe returned 
to let me know whether it was time 
for me to appear, Scarce had I ſat half 
a quarter of an hour alone, when I faw 
coming towards me a woman of above 
A or fifty years old, who ſeem- 
ed to belong to the family; and who, 
addreſſing me with the air of a low ſe- 
.cond-hand politeneſs, ſaid—* Do not 
© be impatient, Madam: Mr. De = 
js engaged in a private converſation 
s with tome perſons; and you ſhall be 
* called for as ſoon as he has done.” 
Then from an alley that opened into 
that where I was ſeated, came a young 
man of about twenty-eight or thirty 
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ears old, with a perſon. pretty agree 
Able, and dreſſed in A x, >: fot 2 
manner; who bowed, and ſeemed going 
to retite; when the woman, calling him 
back—* Sir! Sir!“ fad ſhez-* 4 have 
not time to ſtay with this lad pray, 
* keep her company till ſhe is called: 
© I believe it will be no diſagrerable 
* commiſſion for you,"——*, I zm very 
* ſenſible + hg returned he; and a 
* very much obliged to you for it; 
drawing near, with an air more cour- 
teous than gallant. * Now, Madam, 
© I will leave you,” ſaid ſhe; this gen- 
© tleman is, atleaſt, one of yourtriends, 
* orelſe I would not go; his company, 
© I am ſure, will be more agreeable to 
* you than mine.“ This ſaid, ſhe left 
us. What can all this mean?” ſaid I 
to myſelf; there is ſomething myſte. 
* rious in this!* The young man ap- 
peared. at firſt pretty much confuſed, 
and out of countenance : ke ſat down 
by me, after another bow; which I re- 
turned with the utmoſt coldneſs.. _ 
© It is charming weather, ſaid he; 
* this alley is quite delightful; it is as 
: e here as in the country. 
es!* returned I; and then the con- 
verſation dropped; for I was not ina 
diſpoſition to go on with it. He ſeem · 
ed, at firſt, at a loſs how to reſume it; 
and the only way he could think of 
was, to pull out his ſnuff- box, and 
preſent it to me open. Do not you 
take ſnuff, Miſs?” ſaid be. No, 
Sir,“ returned I : then followed ano- 
ther ſilence; and he did not know what 
to ſay. The monoſyllables I made uſe 
of in my anſwers, gave him no aſſiſt- 
ance, and did nat at all help to keep up 
the converſation, I cougbed. « Have 
© you got a cold, Miſs ?” faid be. . 08 
© weather is very apt to give people 
© colds: . — it ERS, — 
« day it is pretty hot. "Theſe varia- 
* tions of the weather are pot at all 
© healthful.'—" Very true, Sir, faid 
I. For my part,” returned he, I 
© am not ſubject to theſe colds : let 
the weather be what it will, my lungs 
* are never affected; nothing hurts me.” 
— 'T hat is well, replied I. As for 
© you, Miſs, reſumed be, whether 
© you have a cold or no, you look as 
© healthy as poſſible; and are as hand- 
© ſome as any body I ever ſaw.'— 
© You are very obliging, Sir, returned 
I, It is very true, indeed, Miſs, re- 
plied he; Paris is very large; but 
there 
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THE VIRTUOUS ORPHAN. 143 


© there are certainly very few who can 


© boaſt of having a form like yours, 
nor of being poſleſſed of ſo many 
charms.— Sir, theſe are compli- 
ments,” ſaid I, © that I do not me- 
rit; I make no pretenſions to beauty: 
and, if you pleaſe, you may chuſe 
ſome other topick.'— I only men- 
tion what I cannot help being a wit. 
neſs of, replied he; and there is 
nobody, if in my place, that would 
not ſay as much, and more too: you 
ought not to be diſpleaſed at a diſ. 
courſe which is impoſſible for you to 
hinder, any more than you can help 
giving occaſion for itz unleſs you 
would hide yourſelf from the world; 
and that would be a great pity, for 
it is certain there is nota lady more 
worthy to be admired. And, for 
my part, I eſteem myſelf very happy 
in having ſeen you; and ſhould even 
be much more fo, if this favourable 
opportunity ſhould procure me the 
felicity of ſeeing you again, and of- 
fering you my ſervice.'—* To me, 
Sir!* cried I, with ſome amazement, 
who have met you here only by 
© chance; and who, according to all 
© appearance, ſhall never ſee you again?” 
—* Why will you never ſee me again?” 
returned he. It ſhall be juſt as you 
© will; it entirely depends upon you: 
© if my perſon is not altogether diſa- 
* greeable to you, I foreſee this meet- 
© ing will be followed by many others, 
© You may, if you pleaſe, render this 
© an eternal dec iets ass there is no- 
© thing that I wiſh ſo much for; and it 
tis a Der inclination Lhave for you, 
« prompts me to tell you ſo, True, I 
© have not had the happineſs to ſee you 
© till this moment; nor have I, till 
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© now, ſeen ſo much beauty: and, ſince 
© we are upon this ſubje&, I will take 


© the liberty to aſſure you, that the ut- 
© moſt of my wiſhes center in my de- 
© fire of rendering myſelf agreeable to 
© you, and arriving at the poſſeſſion of 


©* ſo many unexpected charms.' — 


© How, Sir!” returned I, not — 
to make any reply to ſuch aukwar 


and uncouth declarations of love; did 


© not you expect to meet with ſo many 
© charms? What! did you know you 
© ſhould: find me her; cho * Ves, 
© Madam,” replied he: to keep you 
© no . in ſuſpence, I am the man 
6 Mrs, . 


2 ſhe has lince told me.“ What, 


© Sir! you,* eried I, the huſband pro- 
6 poſed for mel Yes, Madam,” ſaid 
he; © you ſee I was in the right, when 
I ſaid our acquaintance would laſt a 
c t while, if it were not your fault. 
« That is the reaſon that I walked in 
© the garden, and was left here with 
* you, in order to procure me an op- 
© portunity of converſing with you: 
they told me I ſhould ſee a very ami- 
able young lady; but you far exceed 
their deſcription; and I find I ſhall 
be induced to marry out of a moſt 
tender paſſion, where I only expected 
to do it out of intereſt and conveni- 
ency. Yes, Miſs, indeed I love 
you ; I am charmed with your per- 
fections: and it was this paſſion that 
made me appear ſo perplexed at ſeeing 
you firſt. Thoug I have been in 
company with a great many ladies, I 
never was in love before; but you 
are more handſome than all the others 
together: and it is your place now 
to conſider whether you accept of me 
or not, As for the reſt; Miſs, you 
may enquire about my temper and 


character; I am ſure you will hear a 
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« good account of them; for I am nei- 
© ther a gameſter nor a debauchee: I 
value myſelf upon being a ſober, re- 
* gular man; and, though I am a 
© batchelor, my chief view is to get 
« preferment; and I hall not be worſe 
hen I am married, for a wife and 
family make a man a good cecono- 
« miſt. As to my preſent circum- 
«© ſtances, they are not, indeed, very 
© conſiderable: my father was fond of 
© his pleaſures, and lived a little too 
« faſt; and that, you know, is not the 
« way to enrich a fami 

© have a brother and l 
c 
c 
. 
6 
0 
c 
* 
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rtions to be paid inſtead of one: 


owever, I ſhall have ſomething in 
hand on account of our marriage; 


but this I do not lay any great (treſs 


upon. The chief point is, that I 


am now in the poſſeſſion of a very 


good place, and have the promiſe of 
a better, which will be given me as 
© ſoon' as our marriage- contract ſhall 
| © be ſigned: not to mention what 1 


© have ſaved theſe three Joun paſt out 
« of the perquiſites of a {mall u 
or 


| © ment, which will ſoon be changed 

© one much more conſiderable e ; 

. SLSR ECD: 
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in 


ly. Beſides, 1 
er; I am the 
eldeſt, indeed; but yet there are three 
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« in very eaſy circumſtances: but Mr. 
De e, the prime-miniſter, will 
inform you more particularly of this 
« himſelf; for I tell you nothing, my 
« dear, but what is true, added hey 
taking hold of my hand, in order to 
kiſs it. 


Here, Madam, my pride took: 


the alarm, and my heart could not 


fad 


ſwelling a little. Softly, Sir!“ 
I, withdrawing my hand with a 


diſguſt that I was unable to diſſemble; 


pray, do not he fo farward; I cannot 
admit of any freedoms: we have not 
yet (ſettled matters. Wha are you, 


© pray, Sir?'—* Who am I, Miſs!' re- 
turned he, vexed and confuſed: © I 


have the honour to be the fon of the 
miniſter's lady's nurſe; we ſucked the 
ſame milk, and ſo ſhe is my foſter- 
fiſter. I am no leſs a perſon, I aſſure 
qu! My mother has a penſion fram 
er; my ſiſter is really her head-cham- 
bermaid: ſhe loves us all; and is de- 
firous of making my fortune. This 
is the perſon you ſpeak to, Miſs. 
Can there be any thipg in this that 
ſhocks you? Does not the propoſal 
pleaſe you?'—+, J have no thoughts: 
of marrying yet, Sir,“ ſaid I. Per- 
haps the 1caſon is becauſe I am not 
agreeable to you.“ No, Sir, re- 


plied I; © if 1 ever marry any one, I 
* mult, at leaſt, love him firſt; and I 


do not find that I love you yet: I do 
not know what I may do.'—+ 80 


much the worſe; it is my misfortune,” - 


ſaid he: but I would not have you 


think it would be any difficulty for 
me to get a wifez it is not quite eight 
days ſince I had one recommended to 
me, who will have a good deal of 
money when her aunt dies; and has, - 
beſides, a father and mother.“ And 
I, Sir,“ I returned, am an orphan; - 
and you would do me too much ho- 
nour.—“ 1 do not ſay that, Miſs,” - 


replies he; © nor did 1 ever think ſo: 
4 


ut, truly, I never thought you 
would have ſhewn ſuch contempt for - 
me; I imagined you would have 


conſidered a little hetter on it, on ac- 


count of your preſent/circumſtances, - 
which are dreadful enough, and not 
very tavourable.to youm being ſettled - 
in the world. Excuſe me for. being 


ſo plain witch you I mention it purely 
out of friendſhip: yo muſt be ſenſi - he. might not meet hen. 


ble that there are ſome opportunities 


in life which ver ougbt not to let ſip; z C 
elpecially, when we: meet: with pe- 
(\ I 23 — 
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© ple not over-ſcrupnlons in theſe 
points, and fo little difficult as I. 
© With reſpe& to marriage, there is 
© hardly any body but is deſſrous of 
© entering into a family: I am willing 
© to:diſpenſe with itz and this, I think, 
© ought ta be conſidered. —“ Hir, te- 
turned I, with a geſture full of indig- 
nation, * you entertain me with very 
© pretty diſcourſe; nor is your love leſs 
© police! Pray, leave that ſubject. 
* Mightywell, Madam! As you pleaſe,” 
returned he, riſing: © I ſhall be neither 
beiter nor worſe; and, begging yayr 
pardon, you have no reaſon for being 
* ſo proud, If it be not you, I can- 
© not help it; it muſt be another: they 
thought this was doing you rather a 
very great favour, than any harm. 
t You bave beauty, indeed, which T 
© do not at all diſpute, and which has 
* happened o hit my fancy; but, far 
© all that, I do not know who will be 
© the greateſt loſer: I ſhould have made 
* no difficulty of marrying you, though 
© you. have nothing; I ſhould have 
* loved and eſteemed you not at all the 
© leſs for it. But, ſince it does not 
© pleaſe you, I will take my leave of 
* you, Miſs; and remain your very 
© humble fervant!l'—* Your feryant, 
* Sir!" faid I. Upon this, he took twa 
or three ſteps, as if going; and then, 
coming up to me again— But, Miſs," 
ſaid he, I conſider you are alone; 
* and if my company will be of any 
* ſervice to you, till you are called 
* for, I ſhall do myſelt the honour to 
offer it you. —“ I give you many 
thanks, I replied, with the tears in 
my eyes; not becauſe he was going to 
leave me, but to ſee myſelf expoſed to 
ſuch mortifying adventures. I hope, 
© Miſs, Jam not the cauſe of thoſe 
© tears,” added he: I have ſaid no- 
thing that could poſſibly wake you - 
unealy.'——4 No, no, Sir, I replied; 
J do not at all complain of you: you 
need not give yourſelf. the trouble to 
© ſtay; for here comes the perſon that 
« brought me hithes,” And, indeed, I - 
ſaw Mrs. Catharine coming to us. I 
believe he did not care to have ber a2 
witneſs of the indifferent reception I 
had given. to bis love; for he immedi- 
ately retired through another alle that 


„ Hey-dayl Phat, has Mig, Vallotleſe 
2\ ſail he, + Hawe you diſmal 
Fol No," returned I; vepry | 
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© ed, betauſe we ſaw you coming, and 


© had nothing farther to fay to each 
other. Well, Mrs: Marianne, 
replied ſhe, © how do you like Him? Ts 


got he a clever, genteet ſpark? You 


c ne I did not impoſe upon — 
© You could not expect to hate done 
© better, had you nevet been in fuch 
© vretched tircumftances : but come, 
let us be going, added he; they 
© wait for us.“ } then followed her, 
with 4 mind extremely diſturbed; and 
a heart filled with the keeneſt angtifh, 
We croſſed ſeveral fpacious rooms, and 
came at laſt to à large hall, where a 
company of footmen were waiting. At 
the fame time, I obſerved two gentle- 
men diſcourfing at a window; one of 
whom appeared to de about twenty- 
four or twenty-five years old; and had 
a preſence extremely noble; the other 
was a little older, and had the ait of 
an officer. Stay # moment id the 
woman who conducted me, While 1 
© go to tell them that you are here. 
She then went into another toom, and 
returned a minute after: but, during 
this ſhort interval, the young gentle- 
men had broke off their converſation, 
and turned to look upon me with an 
extreme attention; which, 'notwith- 
ſtanding the aeuteſt torment of mind, 
and moſt ſenſible diftrefs, I could not 
help taking notice of: hen I heard 


the youngeſt fay to the other; with a 


tone of admiration and furprize—* Did 
* you ever ſee any thing fo lovely?” At 
this, I caſt down my eyes, and turned 
away my head. This was a little ac- 
cidental comfort, which I could not 
kelp raſtifig, though it did not divert 
wy melancholy ; like a fweet flower 
whofe agreeable odour ſalutes us as 
we paſs along; which, though it re- 
fremes the ſenſes, leaves the mind as it 
found it. In whatever afflictions we 
are plunged, our vanity almoſt always 
_ performs it's office; it hardly ever lies 
dotmant; it is fo natural to our fex, 
and ſo foreign to whatever elſe con- 
ceriis us, that it remains the ſame, 
any ſupports irſelf amidſt every afſſic- 
ion. 55:29 BY" TH 

The maid returned, and defired me 


to walk in; omi which the gentlemen fol: 


lowed me. TI found there five or fix 
ladies, aud four gentlemen, two of 
whom belo to the law, another to 
the army, aöd the fourth, the maid 
told me, wii the prime -miniſter hims 


that reigned within, and the joſtiee t 


ſelf, His age rendered him venerable; 
tre was tall, and well made; had a ma- 
jeſtic mien; and a coumtenance that im- 
mediately inſpired every one with con- 


fidence; calmed the troubled mind, and 


was a kind of pledge bf the goodneſs 


with an impartial hand he always dif- 
tributed : time had not made him look 
old; nor given him theinfirmities which 
embitter the decline of life; it had on 

ſpread over his looks an inexpreſſible 
— that immediately filled the 
mind with a reſpectful 4we, It was à 
countenanee that was ſo agreeable to 
look upon, that one forgot his dge, 
and was pleaſed to feel the veneration 


it inſpired : even his healthful ruddy 


complexion had ſomething extremely 
venerable in it; and appeared leſs the 
effect of temperance, thin the fruit of 
wiſdom, and the happineſs of a ſerene 
and tranquil mind. The mildneſs of 
his ſentiments ſhone in his face; and his 
ſou] painted there it's 6wr honeſt; plain, 
and amiable portrait. The charms of 
virtue and integrity have ho age; they 
never decay; but are the moſt ſplendid 
ornaments of every ſtation. Such was 
the miniſter before whom I appeared : 
he had, in his manner of governing, 
a merit peculiar to himſelf; which had 
been hitherto unknown. 

We have had fome miniſters whoſe 
names our hiftortans have rendered im- 
mortal; they were, indeed, great men; 


but, during their adminiſtration, their 


firſt care was always to gain the affec- 
tions of the people, to render them at- 
tentive to their actions, and to make 
themſelves eſteemed as the deepeſt poli- 
ticians; they were always thought to 
be ſurrounded with impenetrable myf- 
teries, and were plexſed-to find great 
things were expetted from them; and 
that, in the moſt difficult and intricate 
affairs, it was thought they would ma- 
nage with a maſterly hand, even before 
they had undertaken to do it: this was 
an opinion which flattered their voy 3 
an artifice which their great ſucceſſes 

rendered very excuſable. | 
On the contrary, our miniſter go- 
verned according to the maxims of the 
truly wife: his conduct was mild, ſim- 
ple, without oftentation; and, with re- 
ſpect to himſelf, entirely diſintereſted: 
he thought of being vſeful, never of 
being loaded with pratfes ; he did great 
actions from the fingle conſideration of 
| & i HER the 
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the good of his country, and not from 
the glory that attended them. Con- 
tented and ſatisfied with his own ſkill 
and. abilities, he did not raiſe the ex- 
pectations of the multitude before-hand, 
or ſeek their applauſe afterwards by in- 
duſtriouſly pobliſhing his ſucceſs : he 
did not diſtinguiſh his moſt noble and 
praiſe-worthy actions from the moſt 
common and trivial part of his con- 
duct; and, Whatever labour and toil 


they dſt him in private, in public they 


were much the ſame. A genius void 
of all pageantry ſet bounds to his con- 
duct, while it hid the capacity that 
managed every thing, that exerted it - 
ſelf for the public good, regardieſs of 
his own; for when that was ſecured, 
the other he knew muſt be eſtabliſhed 
on the moſt ſolid baſis, and he ſhare in 
the general happineſs. . The multitude 
reaped the fruit of his labour with more 
ſatis faction than ſurprize; and perſons 
of reflection alone formed a right judg- 
ment of the ſimplicity and plainneſs of 
his conduct. Thus to ſurmount diffi- 
culties almoſt unſurmountable; to re- 
medy inconveniences almoſt remedileſs; 
to procure a glory, an advantage, a be- 
nefit to his country; to tame an enemy 
that attacked him, whom his natural 
mildneſs, the intricacies of the time, 


or the modeſty of his adminiſtration, 


had emboldened : all theſe things he 
performed in that diſcreet, ſmooth, 
plain} and eaſy manner, with which he 
did every thing elſe. His meaſures 
were ſo ſecret, ſo ſtill and impercepti- 
ble, and he was ſo little ambitious af 
gaining the eſteem he merited, that one 
might forget to praiſe him, though all 
his actions were laudable. He was like 
a father, by whoſe induſtry and care 
his children are contented, happy, and 
in good eſteem: he boaſts not to them 
of all the pains they coſt him, becauſe 
he does not deſire their encomiums; 
while they, on their ſide, do not obſerve 
the trouble he gives himſelf on their 
account, and make him no other return 
than that of their fincere affeRion. 
When this is the character of a mi- 
niſter, he muſt be looked upon with 
veneration and the higheſt reſpe&: he 
is no amuſement for perſons of a pry- 
ing, inquiſitive diſpoſition; but only 
inſpires his fellow - ſubjects with confi- 
dence and tranquillity, As to foreign- 
ers, they looked upon him as a man 
who loved juſtice, and from whom they 
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THE VIRTUOUS ORPHAN. 
could expect to gain nothing by de- 
2 


viating it. He taught them to 
regulate their ambition, and to fear 
nothing from his. Happy is the king 
who has ſo ſincere a friend, and who 
knows how to value him as he ought! 
and happy the ptopia who have (nts, 
ſo diſintereſted, a patriot! |. | © 
I believe, Madam, you cannot for- 
bear ſmiling to hear me talk ſo like a 
litician: but if I have been too lar 
in this part of his character, you will 
excuſe me; ſince I only tell you what 
every body then ſaid of him. But to 
return: we are now in his preſence. 
Among all the perſons that ſurround- 
ed me, fome ſeemed to look upon me 
out of curioſity, while others did it 
with a ſneer, and an air of diſdain : 
theſe laſt I ſoon found were Valville's 
relations. I forgot to tell yon, that 


the ſon of the lady 's nurſe, my deſtined 


huſband, was there, who ſtood hy the 
door with a ſervile and timorous coun- 
tenance, ; 5 

I was at firſt very much diſconcerted 
at the ſight of ſo much company, but 
ſoon recovered myſelf, and reſumed my 
preſence of mind. Amidſt ſuch ex- 
treme diſcouragements we are apt to 
fear nothing; beſides, I was conſcious 
of my own innocence, and that they 
alone were guilty in unjuſtly perſecut- 


ing me: I loved Valville; they wreſted 


him from me; and, methought, I had 
nothing more to fear. The moſt for- 
midable authority loſes all it's awe and 
veneration when it is made to oppreſs 
the innocent, 

The miniffer looked upon me with 
a ſmile of affability : She is perfect. 
* amiable! and Valville is very excul- 
„able,“ ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to 
one of the ladies, who' was his wife. 
Ves, the. is very pretty; ſhe would 
do well enough for a miſtreſs," re- 
plied another lady, in a malicious and 
ill-natured tone. At this diſcourſe I 
only gave her a look full of contempt. 
Come, ſoftly!" ſaid the miniſter to 
her; then addreſſing himſelf to me 
Come near, Miſs,” added he: they 
© ſay Mr. de Valville loves you; is it 
* true that he intends to marry you?“ 


At leaſt he told me ſo, Sir, laid I. 


At this two or three of the Jadies burſt 
into a loud and ſcornful laughter: I 
again only caſt a cold and careleſs 
glance at them; while Mr. De 
made a ſign with his hand to engage 
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them to be ſilent. ©* You are an orphan, 
© and know not who you are, reſumed 
he, That is very true, Sir,” returned 
I. _ Well, added he, do yourſelf 
*« juſtice, then; and reſolve to think no 
© more of this marriage: I can never 
conſent to it; but Iwill make it up 
to you, and take you under my care. 
There is a young man, who is a 
very ſuitable match for you: he is an 
honeſt lad; and I ſhall take care to 

promote him. I would have you 
*marry him; I hope you conſent to 
it. I do not deſign to marry at 
all, Sir,“ returned T; © and I entreat 

ou would not preſs me any more to 
«© it: this, Sir, is my final reſolution.“ 
— Well, I will give you four and 
twenty hours to think of it, ſaid he: 
© they ſhall take you back to the con- 
© vent; and I will ſend again for you 
© to-morrow. Do not be refractory; 
for you muſt ſee Mr. de Valville no 
„more; I will take care of that,'— 
© T ſhall never alter my mind, Sir, 
ſaid I; I can never think of marryivg 
a a man that has reproached me wit 
© my misfortunes: ſo you may now 
© refolve what to do with me; for it 
© will be to no purpole to make me 
© come hither again.” 

Scarce had I finiſhed theſe laſt words, 
when word was brought that Valville 
and his mother were coming, and who 
immediately entered the room. Judge 
of their ſurprize and mine. * What, 
my daughter! thou here!” cried Mrs, 
De Valville. ed 
ville, with his eyes ſparkling with joy; 
© it is ſhe herſelf!” | | 

Their relations had not the leaſt ſu- 
ſpicion of their coming ; and therefore 
had not provided againſt it: the only 
precaution they had taken was, to fini 
my affair in the morning, a time leaſt 
ſubje& to viſits ; beſides, they had ima- 
gined that Mrs. De Valville would be 
at a loſs to know how to get intelli- 
gence of me, and thought ſhe was en- 
tirely ignorant of the miniſter's having 
any ſhare in my adventure. But, Ma- 
dam, you will eaſily call to mind the 
viſit I had received two or three days 
before from a certain thin, tall, meagre 
lady; and you know I immediately in- 
formed my benefaQreſs of this extra- 
ordinary viſit ;. that I had given her a 
picture of the lady; and that ſhe had 
wrote me word that ſhe knew the per- 


* 


8 a 


* 


/ 
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diſcourſe that ſhe had with me at the 
intentions. To all appearance it muſt 
tions, and engaged them to remove me, 


Mrs. De Valville was about to throw 
upon them, by making me one of the 


acquainted with it : ſhe was proud, and 


is probable they would have taken ano- 


147 
ſon it repreſented; and this guided her 
in her ſearch after me. | 

It was very plain that my hiſtory was 
divulged, and that that lady had been 


of a malignant ſpirit; and the ſhort 


convent ſufficiently diſcovered her ill 


be, he who had exaſperated her rela- 


in order to ſecure them from the affront 


family; and, indeed, my ſudden diſ- 
appearing could be attributed to no- 
thing elle but the reſult of a ſcheme 
they had concerted together againſt me: 
but, bad they alone been concerned, it 


ther method, and haye endeavoured to 
have prevented my happineſs by the 
ſtiller methods of artifice and addreſs; 
and would not have dared to have taken 
ſuch arbitrary and violent ſteps, unleſs 
they had been ſupported by authority. 
Thus my benefactreſs reaſoned. As a 
coach had been ſent for me, ſhe en- 
quired what was the coachman's livery; 
and what ſort of a woman it was that 
pretended to have been ſent by her to 
take me away. Oneof the ſervants of 
the convent a ſeen both the coach- 
man and the aboye-mentioned woman, 
and had taken ſuch notice of them, as 


to be able to give a,particular deſcrip- 


O mother!” cried Val- 


tion of each. She had no ſooner de- 
ſcribed the features of the latter, but 
my mamma recollected that ſhe had 
ſeen ſuch a perſon at Mr. De s,; 
and that ſhe belonged to his wife, who 
was one of their relations : as to the 
coachman's livery, the nun. told them 
it was a yellow filk-lace upon a brown 
cloth; which they knew belonged to 
another relation, a magiſtrate, whom 
they viſited almoſt every day. From 
this they inferred, that not only the 
whole family were concerned, but that 
they were ſupported by the prime-mi- 
niſter himſelf; ſince Mrs. De **** had 
ſent one of her maids for me. 

Mrs. De Valville came to ſee me the 
ſame day I was taken away, but,though 
ſhe found I was carried off, ſhe could 
not learn any of the above particulars 
till the day after; becauſe the ſervant, 
who was the only perſon from wh6m 
ſhe could expe to get any intelligence, 


was / 
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was abſent, on ſeveral commiſſions for 
the houſe, | 

My dear mamma no ſooner heard that 
T was conveyed away, but ſhe was ſeiz- 
ed with the moſt violent grief and un- 
eafineſs; and, as the abbeſs told me 
afterwards, hehaved like a4 tender mo- 
ther who had loft an only davghter: ſhe 
at firſt faintedaway; and they no ſooner 
brought her to herfelf, than ſhe gave 
way to tears, and lamented my lol in 
the moſt moving language. 

I confeſs; Madam, I love her,“ ſaid 
ſhe to the abbeſs, o repeated it to me 
again; I am moſt tenderly attached 
© to her; and it muſt have been impoſ- 
© fible for me to have avoided it: ſhe 
© has a heart, a ſoul, a manner of think- 
© ing, which would aftoniſh you! You 
© know my dear child poſſeſſes nothing; 
© and you cannot imagine how noble, 
© how generous, how diſintereſted, I 
© have found her! I efteem her even 
more than 1 love her; I have ſeen 
* ſuch inſtances of the greatneſs of her 
* foul, as have moved even the bottom 
* of my heart. It is me, my perſon, 
* ſhe loves, and not the ſuccour I give 
* her. Is not this admirable in a ſitua- 
© tion like hers? I believe ſhe would 
© dierather than diſpleaſe me: ſhe car- 
© ries this to a ſcrupulous nicety; and, 
© if 1 ſhould ceaſe to love her, I am 
« perſuaded ſhe would no longer have 
the courage to receive any thing from 
* me. WhatT tell you is ſtrictly true: 
6 bot, alas! I have loſt her! How muſt 
1 find her again? What have my 
© unworthy relations done with her? 
© Where have they carried her?' — 
But, Madam, why have they taken 
E her away from you?” returned the 
abbeſs. Whiy ſhould they be con- 
© cerned at your bounty and love for 
© her? What intereſt can they have in 
0 oy, an obſtacle to it? — © Alas, 
* Madam!” faid ſhe, © it is becauſe my 
© ſon is not proud enough to deſpiſe 
© her; itis becauſe he has ſenſe enough 
© to do her juſtice; and a mind capa- 
© ble of knowing her worth: they are 
© afraid he ſhould love her too much; 
and that I love her enough to con- 
© ſent that he ſhould indylge his paſ- 
6 fion for her. I have not time to tell 
you by what accident he came to 
© kriow her; but ſee the cauſe of the 
e perſecution ſhe ſuffers from them, 
An unhappy event has let them into 
© the whole ſecret, through the indiſ- 
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© eretion of one of my relations; who 
© js one of the Allien women I ever 
© kvew, and who. neyer could forbear 
© indulging a wtetched itch of ta king. 
© It is not, indeed, without reaſon that 
© they miſtruſt my tenderneſs for her; 
* for there 18 not a gentleman of good. 
© ſenſe to whom I ſhould not think I 
* had given an invaluable treaſure, had 


I married him to this dear, this loye- 


© If girl.“ | 
Ho extremely kind was this ! how 
frank and unreſerved her expteſſions! 
She diſcovers all; ſhe now endeavours 
to conceal nothing: ſhe, who had hi- 
therto required from me ſo much eir- 
cumſpection, ſo much reſerve and pru- 
dence, is now {o overcome by her af- 
fection and ſerifibility, that ſhe herſelf 
forgets to be ſilent, and is the firſt that 
reveals out ſecret; it burſt from her 
troubled heart! How. amiable that 
trouble, which all my love for her, 
great as it has been, was never able 
fufficiently to repay ! and which I.can- 
not now think on without melting into 
tears of the molt affectionate gratitude. 
Yes, Madam, I am now all in fears; 
and can ſcarcely proceed. O how raft 
are the obligations I am under to her! 
But, alas! this dear, this admirable 
woman, is no more! and that charm- 
ing tenderneſs ſubſiſts no where but in 
my breaſt! | | 
When the abbeſs told me theſe par- 
ticulars, my dear mamma ſo perfectly 
took up my thoughts, that I quite loſt 
ſight of Valville; whom his mother 
was hardly able to comfort, and who 
waited in the coach, overwhelmed with 
grief, while ſhe was examining the 
ervant. She had no ſooner had this 
information, than (though extremely 
indiſpoſed) ſhe haſted, with her ſon, to 
Mr. De s, fully perſuaded that 
there he ſhould hear ſome news of me. 
The miniſter's wife was not only a re- 
lation, but one of her moſt dear and in- 
timate friends; and therefore ſhe was 
perſuaded that ſhe could not be brought 
to aſſiſt in the plot without a great deal 
of reluctance; and did not at all doubt 
but ſhe ſhould bring her over fo her 
party, The ſervants, who had no or- 
ders to prevent her entering, upon her 
enquiring for Mrs. De ****, imme- 
diately told her where ſhe was; and 


both Valyille and my mamma, as I 


have ſaid, entered the foom without. 
At 


any interruption, 
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At the fight of my mamma, Mr. © know what tomake of ſuch an extra- 


De **** ſmiled with an air of afﬀfabi-, 
lity; though, at the ſame time, I thought 


he locked a little difeoncerted, As to 


the relations, they ſaluted her with the 
utmoſt gravity, 
0 


and critical look, and then turned 


away their heads with a viſible diſcon- 


tent, Valville ſeemed to devour them 
with his eyes; but was abliged to be 
ſilent, for it was only on that condi- 
tion that his mother had conſented to 


take him with her: all the reft of the- 


company appeared attentive and curi- 
ous; and, indeed, the apening ſcene 
ramiſed ſomething very intereſting. 
— De *#*** broke filence firs. 
« Your ſervant, Madam, ſaid ſhe to 
my mamma. 
pect to ſee you here: and I am very 
© much afraid you are going to be very 
angry with me.“ —“ Why fo, Ma- 


gaſt upon her a cold 


© Indeed we did not eu 


ordinary proceeding, Have you all 
been willing todivert yourſelves with 
my uneaſineſs? What can be the in- 
tention of thoſe who have contrived ta 
rob me of this young perſon, in whoſe 
happineſs I intereſt myſelf? I am 
ſure, Sir, this project is, not your 
lady's: I cannat be ſo unjuſt as not 
to diſtinguiſh her from thoſe perſons, 
who at leaſt muſt have been at ſome 
pains to make her conſent to have 
any ſhare. in it, Nor do I accuſe 
you, Sir: you were both, I do not 
doubt, prevailed upon by the miſre- 
preſentations of others. But what 
8 could they make uſe of? 
pon what foundation could t 
undertake ſuch à ridicdlous enter- 
prize? With what crime do they 
charge this young lady?“ —“ Lady l' 
interrupted the ill · natured relation, with 
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« dam?” cried immediately the long, a fatirical air; “ lady! I think I have 
meagre relation, (for I have forgot her * heard her called Marianne, or Mrs. 
name, and have only retained the ſin- © what do you call ber; for as nobody 
gularity of her figure) © why ſhould *© knows her origin, we cannot tell who 
© the be angry with you?” added ſhe," ſhe is, unleſs we could conjute. But, 
with a tone even more ſour and diſa- perhaps, you have a mind to compli- 
greeable than her looks. Can we' ment her a little becauſe ſhe is tole- 
* diſoblige her in doing her ſervice, ' rably genteel.“ 


and N her incurring the re- 
* proaches of her whole family? 
© Yau may think what you pleaſe, ” 
Madam, of my actions,“ returned 
my benefaQreſs, with an air of indif- 
ference; but I ſhall never alter my 
conduct upon the judgment you form 
© of itz we are of characters too dif- 
© ferent to be ever of the ſame opinion; 
© I approve of your ſentiments no more 
than you de mine; and as 1 do not aſk 
* your advice, I do not expect that you 
© ſhould give it.“ 
Here Valville was as red as fire; his 
eyes ſparkled; and, by his quiek breath» - 
ing, J eaſily- perceived that his heart 
fluttered, and that it was with the 
N difficulty. ke coptained him- - 


Sir,“ continued Mrs, De Valville, 
addrefling herſelf to the miniſter, © it 
.* was your lady I intended to wait upon 
* this ryorning—and dere I have found 
* the (ubje&t of wy vid,” added the, ' 
turning towards ma. I have been 
' informed tho of Mrs: De u, 
* women made uſe of my name to take 


Valville, at this diſcourſe, conld re- 
frain no longer; he looked upon her with 
a ſcornful and bitter fmile, which went 
to her heart. My little couſin,” ſaid 
ſhe to him, I know what I ſay is not 
* agreeable to you; but I think you 
© ought to forbear laughing at it. 
© How now! my great 2997 return- 
ed he; if I think it pleaſant, why 
* ſhould not I laugh at it?” 

Pray hold your tongue, ſon! faid 
Mrs. De Valville immediately. © As 
* to you, Madam, I defire you would 
© let me ſpeak after my own manner, 
© and as I think proper. If this lady 
© has any thing to do with you, you 
© are at liberty to call her what you 
© pleaſe: for my part, I do not ſeruple 
© te call her Miſs, or Lady; and yet, 
© whenever I pleaſe, I ſhall call her 
© Marianne; and this is a liberty I can 
© take. without treſpaſſing upon that 
* regard which I think is her due. The 
© care I take of her gives me a right 
* which you cannot pretend to; but it 
© will never induce me to treat her with 
© that. contempruous familiaritywhich 


ber ſtom tho convettwbere L hadplaced © you think yourſelf authorized to do: 
„bas and K hope the will tell me her every bady has a peculiar manner of 
nales for it; for I confeſs I do not thinking; and therefore I do not won- 
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their beginning to conceive a moſt fa- 
vourable opinion of me. 


© der that our thoughts are ſo oppoſite. 


I ſhall never be capable of inſuinng 
the diſtreſſed, for no other reaſon but 
becauſe they are ſo. I readily grant 
that Providence has hid from us the 
knowledge of her family; ſhe has 


reaſon to lament her misfortunes, but 


not to be humbled for them. The 
one is not a natural conſequence of 
the other; reaſon and humanity (not 
to mention religion) muſt engage us 
to treat perſons in her cireumſtances 
with the utmoſt tenderneſs; it 1s re- 
pugnant to our natures, repugnant to 
the ſoft influences of humanity in our 
breaſts, to trample upon thoſe whom 
Providence has brought low: an air 
of diſdain muſt fit upon us with a 
very ill grace, while we make our 
pride cancel all that is humane, all 
that is noble, from our minds; and 
we baſely take refuge in a more than 
brutal inſenſibility. Such misfor- 
tunes as hers ought to be regarded, by 
the generous and good, as an equiva- 


dam, fince you know her hiſtory, 


you muſt have been informed, that 


there is ſuch probable evidence, as 
ariſes almoſt to a certainty, that her 
father and mother, who were mur- 
dered, with theirattendants, when ſhe 
was but two years old, were foreigners 
of the greateſt diſtinction. This was 
the opinion that was entertained of 


them at that time. You know they 


had two footmen and a chambermaid; 
that Miſs, whoſe rich cloaths ſhew- 
ed the could belong to nobody but a 

rſon of quality, fo remarkably re- 
ſembled the lady who was aſſaſſinated, 
from whoſe coid embrace ſhe was 
taken, that it could not be doubted 
that the was her daughter. Theſe 
particulars have been certified- by a 


virtuous perſon, who then took her 


to her charge, brought her up, and 


on her death-bed related every cir- 


cumſtance to a monk, called Father 

St. Vincent; who is ready to repeat 

the whole.? | 

Here the diſintereſted part of the com- 
pany (L mean thoſe that were not of the 
family) appeared very much moved; and 
even ſome of the relations who were 
leſs obſtinate than the reſt, ſeemed ſen- 
fibly affected; particularly Mrs. De 
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*%**, and a gentle murmur was raiſed, ' 


which I caſily perceived was cauſed by | © enyy the frieet-delight I take in en. 
enen i 01.95 tes! preſſing 


* You ſee, Madam, ' continued my 


benefactreſs, that all theſe preſump- 
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tions are in her favour, and ſuffici- 
ently juſtify my giving her the title 
of Miſs or young lady; and prove that 
I could not have refuſed them her 
without uſing her ill; I do not pay 
her a mere compliment, but a piece 
of that juſtice ſhe has a claim to; and 
which nothing but the moſt pitiful 
and abje& pride can make any one 
refuſe to a perſon of her character. 
I am ſorry you force me to ſay, be- 
fore her, that her perſon, which even 
to you appears agreeable, is, indeed, 
her leaſt 1 accompliſh- 
ment; and I aſſure you, that by her 
wit, the amiable qualities of her 
mind, and by the nobleneſs of her 

roceeding, ſhe has proved herſelf to 
be as much a lady as any other perſon 
of what rank ſoe ver. Vou muſt con- 
feſs that theſe are conſiderations which 
demand ſome regard. Her educa- 
tion, though fimple, has been vir. 
tuous; and has laid a foundation for 
that greatneſs of ſentiment, and in- 
ward rectitude, which are the bright. 
eſt ornaments of the moſt ſplendid, 
the moſt exalted, ſtations. And if 
there be any truth in our opinion, 
that virtue runs in the blogd, the 
ſublimity of her ideas, and the deli- 
cacy of her foul, ſet her in a rank 
vaſtly ſuperior to moſt of our quality.” 
© Ah, doubtleſs!” ſaid Valville; who 


had here room to flidein a word; had 
©'the world thought proper to beſtow 


c 
c 
0 
c 
* 
4 
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the title of Lady upon none but thoſe 
whoſe real merit gave them a claim 
to it, how many of our modern qua- 
lity would dwindle into plain Molly 
and Kitty: but, happily, they have 
had neither their fades nor their 
mothers killed; and we know what 


they are.“ The company could not 
help laughing at this agreeable rail- 
yy "When Mrs. De Valville, after 
deſiri 


ng him not to interrupt her, went 


on, 


6 K 3a 


However, reſumed ſhe, © I pro- 
te& her; I have been of ſome ſervice 
to her, and deſign to continue to be 
ſo while ſhe ſtands in need of my aſ- 
ſiſtance: and there are no virtuous | 
minds who would not be ready to 
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+ preſſing my affe tion for her, and with * that can hinder him? Who el 


< themſelves in my place, that the! 
might experience the ſame ſatisfac- 
tion. This appears to me a moſt 
flaudable action, an action that car- 
« ries it's own reward with it; and un- 
© Jeſs it be à crime againf the Rate, for 
« the rich to compaſſionate thoſe who 
are molt worthy to be reſcued from 
© their misfortunes, I do not know 
< what 1 can be charged with: and, 
« ſince it has not yet been proved to 
* be one, I muſt demand a reaſon, Sir, 
« for the audacious attempt made a- 
« paint me, and for the ſcandalous 
methods they have made uſe of t 
© impoſe upon you and your lady. 
am come, Sir, to claim a girl I love 
« who is exceeding dear to me; an 
hom you would love as much as I, 
© did you know her as well.” . 

She ſtopped here; all the company 
held their peace; whilſt I, with eyes 
full of tears, gave her a look which ex- 
prefſed all the tender emotions of my 
ſoul, and which moved every one but 
that inexorable relation I have not 
named, who ſtill ſhewed the ſame unte- 
lenting mien ſhe did at firſt, 

When, after a few rhament's pauſe 
Love her, Madam! love her!” ſaid 
ſhe, making her head; who hinders 
© you? But do not forget that you 
© have relations, whoſe honour you 
© ought not to ſully: this is all we de- 
* fire of you.” | 

« Pſhaw, Madam! you do not know 
© what you fay!* cried my mamma, 
pretty warmly. * You cannot, ſurely, 
© think, that either you, or any one 
© elſe, have a right to make me alter 
my conduct in this affair: I am nei- 
ther under your tuition, nor theirs. 
© I freely grant you all the privilege 
© of giving me your advice, but will 
© never fatter myſelf to be reprimand- 
* ed. You, Madam, ſuppoſe them to 
act and ſpeak; but I am perſuaded 
© none of them would own what you 
are pleaſed to make them ſay.— Vo 
21 excuſe me, Madam; you muſt 
* excuſe me,” cried the harpy; wie ar 
© not ignorant of your defigns,” an 
© are juſtly incenſed at them! In ſhort, 
© your ſon loves this little thing too 
* much; and, what is worſe; you fut- 
* feritl'— And if, indeed, I did ſuf · 
* fer him to love her,” returned Mrs, 


© ſhould call him to account? Nay, 
© thould have 4 very ill opinion of my 
* ſon's judgment and character, if he 
© had not the higheſt effeem For al 


© little thing, as you are pleaſed to ca 
* her; and who, as win: as the is, * 
© be thought, perhaps, 6 only by 
© thoſe who are fuperfor to her in no- 
© thing but their pride,” | 
The minifter, who. had attended to 
this dialogue, ſmiling all the while, 
with his eyes fixed on the floor, at 
theſe words, began, in order to pre- 
vent any more replies. * You are in 
the right, Madam, ſaid he to Mrs. 
De 3 cannot help approving 
. Ne kindneſs to this amiable youn 
© lady. You are generous; her niiſ- 
* fortunes render her worthy your 
care: her countenance has ſomething 
* expreſſive of thoſe engaging virtues, 
* thoſe noble accompliſhments, ſhe is 
© poſſeſſed of. But it is not the care 
you take of her, nor the good opi- 
nion you have of her, that alarm us; 
* the only thing that makes us uneaſy, 
© is, a report that Mr. De Valville has 
not only the higheſt eſteem for her, 
„Which is very reaſonable, but the 
C PRES tenderneſs, which this young 
* lady's beauty renders highly proba. 


« © ble: in fine, they talk of a marria 


© being about to be concluded, which 
© your affection for her, they ſay, makes 
© you fo far forget yourſelf as to con- 
© ſent to; and this it is that diſpleaſes 
© your relations.*'—- And cholk we * 
tions have reaſon to be diſpleaſed at 


© jt!* interrupted the ill-natured kinſ- 


woman. Pray, Madam, let me | peak,“ 
ſaid the miniſter, with a calm and ſe- 


rious tone: this lady deſerves to hear 


© reaſon. | *4 
© I confeſs,” reſumed he, * that, 


© from what you have told us, it is 


© very probable that this young beauty 


© is of noble extraction; but the me- 
© lancholy cataſtrophe you have men- 
© tioned has caſt over it a veili»gf ob- 


© ſcyrity which has ſomething ſhock - 


© ing in it. If this marriage ſhould 


© ever be conſummated, you would be 
© reproached with her misfortunes, 
© fince they are ſuch as our cuſtomg 
vill not ſuffer us to overlook... I 
© would pay ber the ſame ref; as 
you do; and would not refuſe her 


De Valville, *&volly, + who is there © the titles of Miſs 4 Lady, which, 
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to all appearance, are her due; titles 
which her ſad misfortunes give her 
an additional claim to: but this 
thought proceeds from a ſentiment 
of generoſity, of which we thall 
find very few capable; it ĩs like a pre- 
ſent we would make, which every 
body elſe will think themſelves at 
liberty to refuſe. Though they 
would be to. blame, they would not 
think ſo: they would tell you, that 
you have nothing certain to build 
your conjectures upon; to which 
you will have nothing to reply; no- 
thing to juſtify you in their opinion: 
I do not queſtion but you will freely 
conſent to remove all their ſuſpicions; 
and I have found a very eaſy way for 
you to do it; I have thought of pro- 
viding for this young lady in an ad- 
vantageous and n manner, 


honeſt parents, whoſe fortune I will 
augment, and with whom ſhe may 
live in a very honourable ſituation, 
I ſent for the lady, to propoſe this 
marriage to her; which, creditable 
and honourable as it is, ſhe refuſes ; 
on this, I thought proper to uſe her 
with a little ſeverity; I have even 
threatened to remove her from Paris. 
Nevertheleſs, ſhe inflexibly keeps her 
reſolutions. Join with me, Ma- 
dam: your ſervices have given you 
an authority over her; pray, endea: 
vour to bring her to hear reaſon, 
There is the young man we are talk- 
© ing of,“ added he; ſhewing her Mr, 
Villot; who, though pretty genteel, 


had then the air of an inſignificant fel, 


Jow of no conſequence, whole only bu- 
ſineſs was to cringe and obey; to whom 
it did not belong to have any ſpirit, 
and whom one might order to retire 
without doing him an injury. Juſt 
ſuch a perſon was, then, this pretended 
lover: I did not ſee any thing like a 
modeſt baſhfulneſs in his looks; for 
they only diſcovered the moſt ſervile 
and abject ſubmiſſion. The miniſter 
reſumed | | 
He is an agreeable, good-tempered 
© young man, and will live with this 
6 Jad „ as with a perſon to whom he 
© will owe the fortune I ſhall, on her 
© account, beſtow upon him; and this 
© have recommended him never to 
© forget.” To this, Mr. De Villot 
made no other anſwer, but by bowing 


n+ 


by marrying her to a young man of 
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almoſt to the ground. Do not yon 
© approve, Madam, of this proceed- 


ing? continued Mr. De ****, © She 
© ſhall ſtay at Paris; and, as you love 
C her, ſhe ſhall never be out of your 
« tel 
t this, my benefactreſs caſt. her 
eyes upon Mr. De Villot, who thanked 
her for it with another bow; though 
the manner in which you ſay ſhe 
viewed him required. no acknowledg- 
ment, ' | , 
Alas ' returned ſhe, ſhaking. her 
head, * this union, I am perſuaded, 
* would not be very agreeable; and I 
can hardly think that Marianne will 
ever approve of it. Sir, I flatter 
myſelf that I have, as you ſay, an 
aſcendant over her; but I muſt con- 
feſs, that I can never make uſe of it 
on this occaſion; it would be makin 
her pay too dear for the ſervices l 
have rendered her: let her decide 
the queſtion; ſhe is her own miſ- 
treſs.-Come, Miſs; do you con- 
ſent to this propoſal ?* 
I have already expreſſed myſelf on 
© this ſubject, Madam, returned I, 
with a melancholy, reſpectful, and re- 
ſolute tone: I have ſaid I had rather 
© remain as I am; and have not yet 
changed my mind. My misfortunes 
are very great; but what adds to 
them very much is, my being born 
with a heart very unſuitable to my 
circumſtances, and which it is im- 
poſſible for me to overcome. With 
this heart I could never bring my- 
ſelf to love the young man: I ſhould 
never accuſtom myſelf to him; but 
look "pop him as one that nature ne- 
ver deſigned for me. This thought 
would ever dwell upon my mind; I 
ſhould reproach myſelf with it; but 
ſhould not be able to remove it from 
thence ; by this means, I ſhould ren- 
der him unhappy, and baniſh all re- 
le from my own breaſt, Beſides, 
| ſhould never forgive the diſagree- 
able life a huſband would. be con- 
ſtrained to lead with me, who would 
love me, perhaps, whit he would be 
the object of my utmoſt reluctance; 
and who might have been happy in 
enjoying the tenderneſs of another 
woman, had he not been. burdened 
with me. Pray, then, let this mar- 
riage be mentioned no more: how- 
ever, I thank. yo, Sir, en 
2 neee J 
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of it for me; but, indeed, I ſhall ne- 


ver be able to prevail upon myſelf to 


conſent to it. 

Tell us, then, what is your reſolu- 
tion?” returned Mr, De ****, © Had 
you rather be a nun? You ſhall chuſe 
that convent which is moſt agreeable 
to you, Come, think what condition 
will make you eaſy. You would 
not, I dare fav, ſuffer Mrs. De Val- 
ville to be teazed any longer upon 

our account. Take your choice," 

No, no, ſaid my enemy; no- 
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* daughter!” 
_ diſcourſe, immediately ſilenced her by 


| 133 
thing will pleaſe her; ſhe is beloved; 


and ſhe will be married too: every 
thing is agreed upon; the little crea- 


ture will not bate an inch of it; ſhe 


knows what the ig doing. This la- 
dy, they ſay, calls her, already, her 
Mr. De ***+*, at this 


a geſture of diſpleaſure and impa- 
tience, 


I am forced, Madam, to break off; 


and muſt make you wait for the reſt 
till you receive the Seventh Part, 
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VOLUME THE THIRD. 


PART VIL 


O you remember, Madam, 

that it was ſo long before 

D ou received the Second 
Part of my hiſtory, that 

ou began to ſuſpect I 
did not intend to ſend it: 
the Third was ſo late, that you thought 
vou ſhould receive no more; and though 
the Fourth was more expeditious, yet 
you charged mewith lazineſs; the Fifth 
eceded your expectations; the Sixth 
Flllowed it ſo cloſe, that it ſurprized 
ouz and here you ſee the Seventh. 
Pros; tell me what opinion this gives 
you of my character? Am I idle? my 
diligence proves the contrary, Am I 
diligent ? my former ſloth inſiſts upon 
the negative, What am I, then, in this 
reſpeft ? I am what, in general, we all 
of us are; I am what fancy and hu- 
mour render me; ſometimes worthy of 
praiſe, and ſometimes of blame. Is not 
all the world the ſame ? I have confided 
in the virtues of mankind; and, from 
their vices, have imagined what would 
be their actions; but have been often 
deceived. I have had reaſon to think 
they would ſhew their generoſity, and 
they appeared mean- ſpirited and cove- 
tous: I have thought them covetous, 
and they 


However, let me go on with my biſ- 
tory ; we are at the1ill-natured manner 
in which my enemy interrupted Mr, 


De wee to which I ret 


© You are quite miſtaken, indeed, 
Madam,“ ſaid I: © you may make 
« yourſelf entirely eaſy; for you have 
* no reaſon to be under any apprehen- 
© fions. It is true, Mrs. De Valville 
© has the goodneſs to be a mother to 
* me;* (here I could not ſmother m 
fighs) © and I am obliged, unleſs 
© would be the moſt ungrateful crea- 
ture upon earth, to love and reſpect 
ber as much as if ſhe was the mother 
* who brought me into life: I owe her 
the ſame dutiful ſubmiſſion, the ſame 
* reverence, and, I think ſometimes, 
even much more; for, though I am 
© not her child, ſhe treats me as if I 
* was. I am not related to her; and 
© ſhe might, therefore, without fear of 
* cenſure, have left me in the diſtreſs 
* in which ſhe found me involved; or, 
© however, have ſatisfied herſelf with 
© ſhewing a common compaſſion for 
© me, and letting me know that I had 
* ſome ſhare in her eſteem: but her 
© goodneſs, her care, her tenderneſs, 
are inexpreflible. I can neither think 
© of them, nor look upon her, without 
© melting into tears of love and grati- 
© tude; without telling her that my 
© heart, my life, are Than Without 
© wiſhing I had a thouſand lives, which 
if the ſtood in need of them, I would 
© freely give to ſave hers: and, Ithank 
© God, N now an opportunity of 
making this publick declaration; it 
< is an infinite ſatis faction, the 
« I could ever experience, to be able 
thus to give a looſe to the tranſports 
of my affection, and all that zeal and 
« admiration with which my vg 994 
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flows. — Ves, Madam, I am only a 
ſtranger, an unhappy orphan, whom 
God, the Univerſal Parent, ſeemed to 
have abandoned to all imaginable 
evils: but now, though I ſhould be 
told I was the daughter of a queen, 
and was invited to accept of a crown, 
I would refuſe it, rather than be ſe- 
parated from her; I could not live 


a tender affe&ion as I do you, my 
deareſt friend : you are the only tie I 
have on earth; you, who have re- 
ceived me ſo charitably; you, whoſe 
generoſity leads you to love me, not- 
withſtanding the efforts of thoſe who 
would make you bluſh for it, and 
though the world deſpiſes me.“ 

Here, through the tears I was ſhed- 
ding, I took notice that ſeveral of the 
company turned away their heads to 
wipe their eyes. The miniſter looked 
downwards, and endeavoured to con- 
ceal his being touched: Valville ſtood 
as if immoveable, regarding me with a 
pailionaie air, as if I took up all his 
thoughts; and my mother let her tears 
freely flow, without endeavouring to 
conceal them. Thou haſt not ſaid 
© all, Marianne, ſaid ſhe, giving me 
her hand without any ceremony, which 
I freely kiſſed : proceed; but ſay no 
© more of me, ſince it moves thee ſo 
much.“ 

Fou told me, Sir, reſumed I, 
that you would remove me far from 
Paris, if I refuſed to marry this young 
man: do fo, if you pleaſe. But I have 
one thing to ſay, which ought to free 
you from your apprehenſions of my 
marrying Mr, De Valville; and that 
is, I give you my word it will never 
be concluded, It is true, Sir, 1 did 
not aſſure you of it before Mrs. De 
Valville arrived ; but I hope you will 
excuſe me when I tell you, that I did 
not think it would be generous in me 
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it. Ithought it would be a piece of 
baſeneſs and ingratitude to ſhew ſuch 
want of reſolution, after he has had 
the courage to love me with ſuch ſin- 
cerity and tenderneſs, in ſpite of the 
diſcouraging fitvation in which he 
found me, aud which has only ſerved 
to increaſe his affection, This, Sir, 
was my motive. If I had promiſed 
that I would fee him no more, he 
would have had reaſon to believe that 
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without her.—!I love. none with ſuch 


to renounce Mr. De Valville While 
menaces were uſed to compel me to 
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T had not the leaſt eſteem for him, 
ſince I ſhould have refuſed to have 
been perſecuted for his ſake: on the 
contrary, my intention was, that he 
ſhould know his generous heart had 
conquered mine; and I am not a- 
ſhamed to confeſs it. This, perhaps, 
may be the laſt time I ſhall ſee him; 
and I therefore- take hold of it to ac- 
quit myſelf of what I owe himz and 
to let both Mrs. De Valville and him 
know, that, what fear and menaces 
could not compel me to, I do now 
out of gratitude to them both. No, 
Madam no, Mr. De Valville—you 
are both too dear to me: I can never 
be the cauſe of the reproaches you 
would ſuffer; nor of the ſhame, they 
ſay, you might draw upon yourſelves. 
The world <i{dains, it rejefts me; 
and, as we ſhall never be able to cor- 
rect it's prejudices, we muſt humour 
them. You think it is unjuſt; but 
it does not become me to think ſo too; 
I ſhould be too much a gainer by 
that: I will only ſay you are gene- 
rous; and I will never abuſe the af- 
fection that makes you ſcorn it's 
cuſtoms. The blame that would fall 
upon you, would coſt me my life; 
and, if I did not prevent it, I ſhould 
be unworthy of your goodneſs... A- 
las! how greatly would you then 
think yourſelf deceived ! You would 
then reflect, that I had not the difin-, 
tereſted character your affection now 
flatters me with: this is the only 
way to preſerve your eſteem. Mr. 
De Climal bas been ſo kind as to 
leave me ſomething to live upon; and 
that is ſufhcient for a girl, who, in 
quitting you, leaves all that is dear 
behind her; all the charms, all the 
ſweets, of life: and, after this, will 
have nothing more worthy her care; 
no other loſs worth regretting. I will 
immure myſelf in a convent for life; 
where I ſhall ſee nobody but my dear 
mamma, whom I beg not to deprive 
me of her company too ſuddenly, and 
that ſhe would beſo kind as to ſee me 
ſometimes.— Theſe, Sir, are my de- 
ſignsz and, if you ſuſpe& my ſince- 
rity, ſend me far from hence accord- 
ing to your firſt intentions. EW 
A torrent of tears concluded m 
diſcourſe. Valville, pale and dejected, 
ſeemed unable to ſupport his trouble: 
his mother was going to anſwer mez 
when the miniſter -preyented her, by 
Fs IG 5 turning 
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turning - ſuddenly to ber relations. 
Ladies, ſaid he to them, with a lively 
air of ſatis faction, what anſwer can 


< be made to what we have heard? For 


© my part, I can make none and I de- 
* clare, that I will interfere no more in 
it. Would you have me oppoſe the 
© eſteem Mrs. De Valville has for vir- 
© tue, which we all ought to approve ? 
© Would you have me endeavour to 
« ſtrip it of it's charms? You and I 
© have. no ſuch thoughts; and there- 
fore authority has nothing to do here.” 
And then turning to his lady's nurſe's 
ſon—* Retire, Villot, ſaid he. Ma- 
dam, I return you your daughter, and 
© all the power you have over her: you 
© have been to her a mother; nor could 
© ſhe have found a better; ſhe is wor- 
« thy of all your care and tenderneſs.— 
Go, Miſs; forget what is paſſed, and 
let it be as if it had never been: let 
© not your being ignorant of your birth 
« diſturb you; though the nobleneſs of 
your extraction is unknown, that of 
* your mind is beyond all diſpute; 
© and, were I to chuſe, I ſhould prefer 
the latter. 

Here he was going to withdraw; but, 
ſeized with a ſudden ttanſport, I threw 


myſelf at his feet with a rapidity more 


eloquent and more expreſſive than all I 
could have ſaid; nor could I utter a 
word to thank him for the gracious 
ſentiments he had expreſſed in my fa- 
vour: he raiſed me immediately, with 
an air that ſhewed that this action agree- 
ably ſurprized and moved him. 

_ © Riſe, my lovely child!“ ſaid he; 
© you owe me nothing; I only do you 
« juſtice.” Then addreſſing himſelf to 
the ladies—* She will not be ſatisfied 
© till ſhe makes us all love her, added 
+ he; and I do not ſee how we can avoid 
© it, — Take her with you, Madam, 


ſaid he to my mamma; carry her 
back: you mult take care of your- 
© ſon, if he loves her; for, after the 


* amiable qualities we have ſeen in her, 
I would neither anſwer, for him nor 
any one elſe. You muſt, after all, do as 
you think proper; for it is your own 
C Fulnelb. + Without doubt, ſaid 
Mrs. De ; I am very ſorry we 
have given Mrs. De Valville this 
© trouble to-day ; I did all I could to 
prevent it. — Well, ladies, returned 
the haughty kinſwoman, Ithink you 
have nothing to do nowebut to con- 
+ gratulate your gouf : pray embrace 
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© her before-hand; you will run no 
* riſque in it; for ſhe will ſoon be one 
© of the family. As for me, I hope 
© you will difveriſe with it, notwith- 
ſtanding the incomparable nobleneſs 
of her heart: I am not; indeed; apt 
to be wrought upon by ſuch roman- 
tick virtues.— Adieu, my little ad- 
venturer! you are now, it ſeems, 
< only a lady of quality, they ſay: but 
© you will not ſtop here; we ſhall be 
very happy if you do not perſuade 
them to believe, by- and · by, that you 
* are a princeſs.” Inſtead of anſwer- 
ing her, I advanced towards my mo- 
ther, took hold of her hand, kiſſed it, 
and bathed it with tears of joy. The 
1]]-natured relation aroſe up in a rage; 
and, as ſhe was going, aſked the two 
ladies if they would not follow her. 
On this they aroſe, more out of com- 
plaiſance to her than enmity to me: it 
was very viſible that they did not at all 
approve of her behaviour; and only 
went for fear of diſobliging her. One 
of them, as ſhe was going, whiſpered 
to Mrs. De Valville-! She brought us 
© with her,” ſaid ſhe; and would ne- 
ver forgive us if we ſtaid behind her.“ 
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Valville, who was now come to him 


ſelf, could not look at her without 
laughing: the ill ſucceſs of her enter- 
prize had diſarmed his reſentment, 
Does your coach wait for you, Ma- 
* dam?? ſaid he; * or ſhall we ſet vou 
© down?'—* Let me alone," cried the; 
« your ſatisfaction excites my pity.” 
She then ſaluted Mrs. De , and; 
without caſting her eyes on Mrs. De 
Valville, went out with the above-men- 
tioned ladies. 8 ; ; 
She was no ſooner gone, than the reſt 
of the company aſſembled about me; 
and every one — me ſome obliging 
compliment. © I cannot help reproach. 
ing myſelf,” ſaid the miniſter's lady 
to my mamma, * for entering into their | 


.* intrigue; I am vexed that they were 
© able to teaze me into it we could 


© not not be more in the wrong than 
© we were, —ls it not true, ladies 
© Pray, do not mention it any more; 
« we are quite aſhamed of it!“ replied 
they. How amiable ſhe isl we have 
* nothing. ſo. ſweetly charming in all 
© Paris1'—* Nor, perhaps, ſo truly va- 
* Juable!' returned Mrs. De , 
© I cannot tell how to expreſs the in- 
© quietude I was in during the whole: 
dialogue: and I confeſs I ngver was 

© better 
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o better pleaſed with Mr. De ****; 
* for what he has juſt ſaid is extremely 
* equitable.'—" I confeſs,” ſaid one of 


the gentlemen I had ſeen in the anti- 
chamber, * that I ſhould have been in 


« a great deal of pain if we had had 


any other judge but Mr, De **** ; 
hut his known juſtice would not ſuf- 
© fer me to doubt a moment.”—*For my 
« part, I ought to beg his pardon for 
my fears, faid Valville, who had hi- 
therto liftened with an air of inward 
fatisfation;z at which they all ſmiled. 
It grew late; and my mamma took her 
leave of the miniſter's lady, who em- 
braced her in the molt friendly manner, 
as if ſhe intended to make her forget 


the aſſiſtance ſhe had given to her ene- 


mies. She then did me the honovr to 
embrace me too; a favour I received 
with all poſſible reſpect: and then we 
retired. . 
Scarce were we got into the anti- 
chamber, when we met Mrs. Catha- 
rine, who told us ſhe was ſent by the 
miniſter to wait upon us to the laſt con- 
vent, to deſire them to return my cloaths, 
which they might not be willing to do 
if we went without her; unleſs Mrs. 
De Valville choſe to defer going thi- 
ther till another time. I did not 
know the way thither; beſides, we were 
willing to conclude this affair directly, 
and therefore readily conſented to her 
offer: the woman then followed us, 
and ſtepped. into the coach. She had 
immediately loſt that familiar behaviour 
ſhe had before aſſumed; ſhe ſeemed 


aſhamed of the difference there was be- 


tween us: every one has her own little 
idez we were no longer companions; 
and that gave her a viſible confuſion, 


My joy was too exquiſite to permit me 


to increaſe her diſorder; and my tri- 
umph too ſweet to ſuffer me to amuſe 
myſelf with an ill-natured vanity: be- 
fides, I never had a heart capable of 
deſiring to give another pain, Our 
converſation was very much reſerved 
all the way, on account of her com- 
pany. Something, however, that paſſed, 


| made her tell us that Mrs. De Fare was 


the cauſe of this uproarz though ſhe 
would not conſent to join with the reft 
of the relations againſt me: ſhe had 
not ſpoken with a deſign to prejudice 
me; but only to give herſelf the plea- 


ſure of being indiſcreet, and revealing 


an thing ſhe thought ſurprizing. 


Wie fſgon arrived at the convent; 
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when I ſtepped down with the ſervant. 
* There is no occaſion for me to ap- 
« pear,' ſaid my mamma; and I think 
it ſufficient for this young woman to 
go alone to demand your cloaths, 
« without taking notice that we are 
© here.'—* Permit me to go, Madam,” 
ſaid I: * the kindneſs the abbeſs has 
* expreſſed for me, requires that I 
* ſhould return her my thanks; which 
cannot be diſpenſed with without the 
appearance of ingratitude,”' —-* You 
* are in the right, child; I did not 
* know that, returned ſhe: * go; but 
* make naſte; tell her that I wait for 
« you, and that I am fo fatigued; that 
I cannot poſſibly come down; be as 
ſpeedy as you can; you may come to 
* {ee her another time.” Not to be te- 
dious, I entered the convent, and had 
my box returned to me. The-nuns I 
had ſeen before, came to congratulate 
me on the ſucceſs of my adventure : 
the abbeſs gave me freſh teſtimonies of 
the moſt ſincere affection; ſhe wiſhed I 
would paſs the reſt of the day with her; 
but I could not comply with her re- 
queſt, * My mamma, ſaid I, is at 
* the gate of your convent in her 
coach: ſhe would have ſeen you if 
ſhe had not been indiſpoſed ; ſhe de- 
ſires to be excuſed ; and I am obliged 
to leave you.“ What! that tender 
mother whom I eſteem ſo much?” 
cried ſne. Is the here? How glad 
ſhould T be to ſee her! Go, Miſs, 
and endeavour to perſuade her to 
come m for a moment: if I could go 
out, I would wait upon her myſelf ; 
but, if it is too late, tell her that k 
© entreat her to do me the henour to 
© come another time with you.“ Here 
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| ſhe diſmiſſed me; a ſervant carried my 


box of cloaths to the coach; and then 
we parted. My mamma told me I 
ſhould dine with her, and not return to 
the other convent till the evening. 
© You muſt be a little longer in that 
© houſe,” ſaid ſhe, if it be only on ac- 
count of what has happened, and the 
* uneaſineſs I have expreſſed thete on 
© your account,” Fs tory the coach 
was going on, and preſently ſtopped in 
the {nary Mrs. Be Vale lle obe; 
when ſhe diſmiſſed Mrs. De t, fer- 
vant, walked in, and went up ſtairs. | 
The houſekeeper who pulled off my 
ſtocking after my fall inreturning from 
church, was no longer in the family; 
and the valet. that had followed me = 


— 


c 


\ 


the hackney-coach to Mrs. Du Tour's, 
and brought me letters trom Val- 
ville to the convent, I found was ſick; 
ſo none of the ſervants knew who. I 
was. The reafon why I mention this is, 
while I was going up ſtairs with my 
mother, I had a reflection which ex- 
ceedingly damped my joy: methought I 
was going to meet the above - mentioned 
houſekee per, and ſome of the footmen, 
who would infallibly know me again. 
« Ha! the girl that was brought here 
« who had hurt her foot," thought I, 
they would ſay as ſoon as they ſaw 
me: the little linen-draper whom we 
© took for a lady, who was carried to 
Mrs. Du Tour's.“ This reflection 
mortified me; and I was afraid Val- 
ville, too, would be alittle aſhamed of 
me; though His love mignt make him 
regardleſs of their cenſure: but, hap- 
pily, we were not expoſed to this 
diſagreeable ſcene ; and I was at lei- 
ſure to taſte the pleaſure of being 
with my mather, with as high a ſatis- 
faction as if I had been in my own 
houſe. * Now, my dear," ſaid ſhe, 
© let meembrace thee without reſtrajnt: 
hat a happy turn have our affairs 
© taker! They ſuſpect, they foreſee, our 
« deligns; but do not diſapprove them. 
© Theprime-minifterhas diſpenſed with 
* your promiſe in returning you to me; 
and, thank Heaven! they will no 
longer be ſurprized at any thing that 
: 2 Thou baſt ſaid, my dear, 
the tendereſt things of me this morn- 
ing; but, indeed, the uveaſineſs I 
© have ſuffeted on thy account makes 
me deſerve them. . Thou haſt had a 
great deal of affliction too; is it not 
© true? Didſt thou reflect on what I 
© ſhould ſuffer? What were thy thoughts 
of thy mamma? | 

She had ſeated herſelf in an eaſy- 
chair, and I ſat by her, before ſhe ad- 
drefſed me in this manner; when 1 


gave myſelf over to a ſudden trau- 


rt of gratitude; I threw myſelf. at 
her. feet, kifled her hand, and lifted up 
my eyes ſwimming with tenderneſs and 
gratitude. My dear mother, ſaid I, 
* Mr. De Valoiſte is yery deat to me; 


© have publickly. acknowledged it: 


© but that cannot prevent my tellir 
* you, that you are a thouſand times 
more im my thoughts than he. It is 
* my mather that has engroſſed m 
* ſoul; it Was ber affe&ion; her good- 


neo hat will he do what will. 


* ſhe not do! was all the language of 


notice of. itz and, 
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© my ſoul: I could not tell whether 
* you weuld ſucceed in extiicating me 
from my diftculttes; but my maſt 
© eafneſt wiſhes were, that my dear 
mother might not be afflicted at the 
* thought of never ſeeing me more; I 
deſired a hundred times more your ten- 
derneſs than my own deliverance; and 
* would rather have endured all than 
© haye been abandoned by you, I was 
full of theſe thoughts; ſo extremely 
* agitated by them, that I could not 
© help having ſome inquietude, which 
© I now reproach myſelf withz but 
* which laſted only for a moment. I 
* thought of Mr. De Valville too; and 
* found that I could not bear his for- 
© ſaking me without being filled with 
an affliction too great to be expreſſed, 
But your affection, Madam, was my 
principal concern: your heart was 
« ſtill more neceſſary for the repoſe of 
* mine, than bis ſeemed to be. How 
© kind has been your behaviour! How 
© many obligations have you conferred 
© upon me! And how ſweet is the re- 
* fleftion of being dear to thoſe we 
© love!” | | 
Mrs. De Yalville liſtened to me with 
ſmile of complacency, * Ariſe, my 
dear, ſaid the at laſt; © you make 
me forget that I am to blame you for 
pug impivudence yeſterday morning. 
wonder you ſhouJd Jet yourſelf be 
carried away by a woman 8 
unknown to you; who came to fetch 


a coach, too, which was not mine. 
Where were your wits, not to take 
notice of all thiz, eſpeciatly after the 
© ſyſpicious vy you had received the 
day before from jhe tkeletan you 
6 ſo well deſcribed ? Did nat hes mo- 


naces intimate ſome deſign againſt 


« you? And ſhould not they have given 
you ſome diſtruſt? You are a little 


* giddy-brajned creature | Aud, pray, 


« while you ſtay in the convent, re- 
member I would not have you leave 
© it without that woman, who is Juſt 
gone out of the room,” (ſhe ſpoke of 
her chambermaid)-* or @ letter from 


me, when 1 da nt g Jor yauwylelfs 
do you mind) ) wo” 


be bad no ſopner ſaid this, ten 


the dinner was brougbt in.  Valville 


and I ate very lutler ny na took 
uh s bvile, ſaid 


—* Your joy, I fancy, takes away 


your ſtomachs; Les, Wiadahe,? 


returned Valville,' in the fame agree. 
X able 


you without a vote from me; and in 
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able. tone; we cannot give up our 
minds to many things at once. When 
dinner was over, Mrs De Valville went 
into her own room, and we followed 
her. She then went into a ſmall clolct, 
and called me, I] went to her Give 
© me thy hand, ſaid ſhe to me; let us 
« ſee if this ring will fit thee,” It was 
ſet with a very large and beautiful bril- 
liant. * I ſee a picture, returned I, 
while ſhe was trying it on, that I 

* ſhould value more than all the rings 
and jewels in the univerſe. Let us 

make an exchange, Madam, added 

I: © give me the picture, and Lwill re- 

* turn you the ring. —“ Have patience, 
© child,” replied ſhe; * it ſhall be placed 
in your room, when you take poſſeſ- 
« fion of it; and that will be very ſoon. 
© Where do you put your money, Ma- 

* rianne ?* ſhe rejoined: * I think you 

have never a purſe. Here is one neat- 

ly wrought,” ſaid ſhe, opening a 

drawer, and taking it out, make uſe 

© of this.'—* I thank you, Madam,” 

returned I : but where muſt I put all 

'© the love, the reſped, the gratitude, I 
have for you? Methinks I have more 

than can be contained in the narrow 
limits of my heart.“ At this the 

ſmiled. Valville, who ſtood at the 
cloſet-door, was almoſt in raptures at 

hearing vs talk to cach other with this 

ſweet and eaſy familiarity. * Do you 

* know, Madam, what we muſt do ?? 

ſaid he; let us put your daughter as 
* ſoon as poflible in poſſeſſion of the 

s room where you deſign to hang your 

« picture; ſhe will be more able to ſup- 

© port the love ſhe has for you, by be- 

ing at hand to pour it when the pleaſes 
into your boſom,'—* That we are 
going to talk on preſently,” returned 

Mrs. De Valville. Come, Iwill ſhew 

© her the apartment which was Wine 

« while your father lived.“ of 2 

We then went into a lar 


which there was a door oppoſite to that 
of the room we left, which opened into 
an apartment more ſpacious, and better 
furniſhed, than Mrs. De Valville's; 
and which, as well as hers, had the 
proſpect of a fine garden. Well, my 
dear, ſaid ſthe, ſmiling, 4 how do you 
like this room? Will not your time 
«* paſs ſluggiſhly here, and wake you 
* regret your dear convent? 'Tranl\- 


® It is a cuſtom in France, when perſons of 
door to whiſtle to give the ſervants notice of it. 
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ported with the moſt raviſhing joy, CT 
hurſt into tears; and, caſting myſelf into 
her arms—* O dear Madam!” retwrn- 
ed I in an affectionate tone, © what 
* charmsarehere for me! Ho delight- 
© ful will it be to be always fo near 
you!“ I had ſcarce finiſhed theſe 
words, when the porter's whiſtle in form- 
ed us we were going to be troubled 
with company *. Mrs. De Valville was 
concerned at our being interrupted: ſhe 
went to her apartment, and I followed 
her. Two ladies preſently entered the 
room, who were entuely unknown to 
me, as I was to them; they, perhaps, 
thought me a relation of the family; 
and came to pay us one of thoſe indit- 
ferent viſus which conſiſts in trifling 
away an idle hour, exchanging a few 
troubleſuine compliments, and then 
parting with a perfect indifference to 
each «ther, I ſhall only obſerve, that 
one of theſe two ladies talked very little, 
and had hardlv any fhare in the conver- 
ſation; ſhe bridled her head, threw 
herſelf into a variety of different atti- 
todes, and ſeemed wholly taken up 
with the charms of her dear incompa- 
rable perſon. It is true, ſhe would 
have been very agreeable, if ſhe had 
taken leſs pains to ſhew that ſhe was 
fo; but her vanity ſpoiled all, and ſtrip- 
ped her cf every natural beauty. There 
are many like her, who would appear 
extremely amiable, if they could but 
forget a little that they are ſo. Every 
action, every geſture, in this perſon, 
was only deſigned to make her be taken 
notice of, and to fill her beholders 
with admiration, This was the height 
ef her ambition; and ſhe ſeemed to live 
for nothing elſe. I believe ſhe thought 
me pretty agreeable, becauſe the only 
regarded me with a fide-glance, full of 
au affected negligence; and hardly ſeem- 


agel to take notice that I was there, as if 
© unti- 
chamber, which I had ſeen before,” in 


ſhe would have it thought that fhe ſaw 
nothing in me but what was common, 
and below ber regard. But one thing, 


however, betrayed her; her eyes were 


inceſſantly fixed on Valville, to ob- 
ſerve which of the two he took moſt 
notice of, ſhe or I; and ſhewed that 
ſhe feared he would give me the prete- - 
rence. _.. 

The other Jady was a good deal older; 
and was of a very grave, and yet very 


trifling diſpoſition : ſhe ſpoke, with the 
quality receive a viſit, for the porter at the 


utmoſt 


\ a _w 
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utmoſt ſeriouſneſs and dignity, of a 
coach that was making for her; of an 
entertainment ſhe had given; of a viſit 
ſhe had made; of a ſtory ſhe had from 
a certain marchionefs; and then what 
an ingenigvs repartee ſhe made the 
other day to Mrs. What-do-you-call- 
her, who; becauſe the is rich, frequently 
forgets herfelf, and preiumes not to 
make a proper differchce between her- 
ſelf and women of a certain diſtinction, 
Theſe, and a thouſand other ſubjects, 
equally trifling and vain, were the to- 


picks of her converſation: during which 


we had ſeveral other viſits no leſs te- 
dious and impertinent; ſo that it was 
late beforewe could diſengage ourſelves 


from them; and it grew time for me to 


be carried back to my convent. My 
mamma haftened my going, becauſe 


- ſhe was weary, and wanted to take ſome 


repoſe, We ſoon arrived at the con- 
vent, where we ſaw the abbeſs in her 
parlour; and my mother, in a few 
words, told her the concluſion of my 
adventure; and, after promiſing to 
come to ſee me again the next day, or 
the day after, ſhe retired. 

About twelve o'clock, the ſecond day, 
Mrs. De Valville came to fetch me, 
according to her promiſe. I dined with 
her and Valville; and our marriage was 
the ſubje& of the converſation. At 
the ſame time they told me that Val- 
ville was endeavouring to get a conſi- 
derable poſt, which he would ſoon be 
inveſted with; that it would not be above 
three weeks at fartheſt before he ob- 
tained it; and that it was reſolved we 
ſhould he married as ſoon as that af- 
feir ſhould be concluded. Nothing 
could be more poſitive. Valville diſ- 
covered a mind full of joy; and my ſa- 
tis faction was fo exceſſive, that it took 
away my ſpeech, and I could only ex- 
preſs it by the grateful looks I caſt at 


mv mamma. This is not all,“ fad 


diately went into her cloſet to write to 
the abbeſs, that ſhe would take me with 
her into the country: the letter. was 
ſent directly, and we ſet out two hours 
after, | 
Our journey was not very long, her 
ſeat being only three leagues from Pa- 
ris. Valville ſtole away from Verſailles 
two or three times to ſee us there; he 
did not take poſſeſſion of his poſt ſo ſoon 
as he imagined; feveral unforeſeen dif- 


ficultics drew out this affair to a con- 


ſiderable length, though we expected 
it would be concluded every day: in 
ſhort, we returned from the country; 
and my mamma placed me again in the 
convent, where ſhe did not think I 
ſhould ſtay above a week. However, a 
month paſſed away; in which time 1 
went ſometimes to dine with her, and 
ſometimes with Mrs. Dorſin. 

During this interval Valville appear- 
ed as tender and paſſionate as ever; 
but more gay than uſual: in a word, 
his love ſeemed not to decreaſe, though 
he had more patience under the inci- 


dents that prolonged the concluſion of 


his affairs. The laſt time ſhe carried 
me to my convent, Valville deſired my 
mamma to let him attend us: his com- 
piny had been that day very charming; 


methought he had never before loved 


me ſo much; nor expreſſed it in a more 

raceful, gallant, and, lively manner. 
But ſo much the worlez bis wit and 
gallantry were ill omens of my ap- 
proaching uneaſineſs: his love, pro- 
hably, was then leſs ſerious and vio- 
lent; and he told me agreeable things 
only io diſguiſe the (ſentiments of his 
heart, which began to loſs it's tender - 
neſs, However, he defired to attend 
us. Mrs. De Valville at firſt refuſed 
it; but afterwards conſented” to it. 
Well,“ ſaid ſhe, * 1 grant you leave, 


en condition that vou ſtay in the 


©xaach, and do not ſhew yourſelf, while 


ſhe; „J intend to ſet out this evening, hep in for a moment to ſpeak to 


for eight or ten days, to my country - 
* ſeat; where I mall ret myſelf from 


* my brother's death; and I de to 
a take thee along with me, whilſt my 
* ſon goes to paſs ſome time at Ver- 
© ſailles, where his affairs call him. 
What! ten or twelve days with you at 
© once! How delightful is rhe thought!” 
returned I, . But pray, Madam, do 
* not change Your mind.'—" Never 


fear it, child, ſald ſhe; and imme- 


"experienced, 


"*:the *abbeſs.” From this piece of 
complaiſance ſprang the moſt poig- 
* the fatigues 1 have undergone inte 


vont grief 1 think I had ever before 


A lady of great ' diftinftion' had 
brought her daughter, the evening be- 
fore, to our convent; whom the in. 
tended to place there as a boarder, till 
ſhe returned from a voyage ſhe was go- 
ing to make to England, to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of an eſtate that had fallen to 
her by the death of her mother. This 

X 2 lady's 
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lady's huſband died in France not long 
before; he was an Engliſh lord, whoſe 
zeal for his king had induced him, 
like many others, to leave his country. 
His widew, whoſe jointure had been 
her only reſource, was going to ſell it, 
together with her new eſtate, with a 
deſign to return to France, where ſhe 
choſe to reſide. She had then made an 
agreement with the abbeſs, that her 
daughter ſhould enter the next day in- 
to the convent, and had juſt brought 
her when we arrived; fo that we found 
her coack in the court. We had but 
juſt ſtepped out of ours, when we ſaw 
thoſe two ladies coming down from the 
parlour, where they had had a ſhort 
converſation with the abbeſs. 
had already opened the door of the 
convent to receive the young lady; who, 
caſting her eyes into the convent, and 
on the nuns who waited to receiye her; 
and then turning. and caſting a look 
vpon her mother, who was all in tears; 
ſhe ſuddenly fainted away between her 
arms. The mother, almoſt as weak 
as the daughter, would have been un- 


able to prevent her falling down the 


laſt pair of ſtairs which they were go- 


ing to deſcend, if a footman, who be- 


longed to her, had not made haſte to 
ſuppo:t them both. NEON 
This accident, of which Mrs, De 
Valville and I were ſipectators, made 
us cry out, and run to help them, and 
aſſiſt the footman, who had much a- 
do to ſupport them, and prevent their 
both falling down ftairs together. 
« Help, ladies! quick! I entreat you : 
© I believe my daughter is dying!” cried 
the mother, all in tears, with the tone 
of a perſon in diſtreſs, The nuns, 
who were at the door of the convent, 
called the fervant, who came running, 
and opened the door of alittle room 
where ſhe lay, and which happily was 
year the flair-caſe of the parlour, Here 
they endeavoured- to carry the young 
lady: we entered it, with her mother, 
whom Mrs. De Valville ſupported, 
who we feared would follow her daugh- 
ter. | | 
Valville, touched at this moving 
ſpectacle, part of which he had ſeen, as 
well las we, from the coach, forgot that 
he ovght not to have appeared; and, 
without allowing himſelf time for re- 
flection, ran into this little room 
They had laid the young lady on the 


ſervant's bed; and ſhe and I were un- 


They 
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lacing her, to facilitate her reſpiration 
when he came in. Her head lay upon 


the pillow; one of her arms hung out 


of the bed, and the other was extended 
upon her fide: and both, I muſt con- 
fels, were of an admirable form. Her 
Aer: though cloſed, had a particular 
charm; and I never ſaw any thing ſo 
moving as her countenance, on which 
death was painted: but jt was an image” 
Which was only affecting, but not at 
all frightful. At this ſight one would 
rather have choſe to fay. that ſhe does 
not live, than that fhe is dead. I am 
ata loſs how to give you an idea of the 


impreſſion ſhe made upon me, any 


other way than by defiring you io diſ- 
tinguiſh theſe two expreſſions, which, 
though at firſt they appear to ſignify 
the Ame thing, have, nevertheleſs, a 
very different. Feniflcntions ſhe ſeemed 
then to be deprived of life, without 
having the deformity of death. „In 
hort, with that beautiful face“ thus re- 
clined, with thoſe delicate features, 
whoſe fading charms it were impoſſible 
not to lament; Which, though we. irha- 
gine them to be gone, are fat from Be- 
ing ſo, fince they take a neaver way; to 
ſoften the heart, and inſpire. with ten- 
der pity; with thoſe beagtifdl eyes, 
gracefully cloſed; there canngt be ãma· 
Re object more inteteſſing, nor a 
ls more proper to #20 the 
oul. —— 
. Valville was behind us, and had his 
eves fixed upon her; I looked at him 
ſeveral times without his perceiving it: 
ſhe took up all his thoughts. I was a 
little ſurprized to ſee. it; but went no 
farther, and inferred nothing from it. 
Mrs. De Valville felt in. her pocket for 
a ſmeliing-bottle, which contained a 
ſpirit that was eſteemed of the greateſt 
efficacy in caſes like this, but ſhe had 
left it at home. Valville, who had 
one of them, ſuddenly approached, 
and made way through us with preci- 
Ppitationz and, putting one knee to the 
ground, tried to make her ſnuff up 
ſome of the ſpirit, and poured ſome 
into her mouth: this, added to our 
endeavours, brought her to herſelf, 
and made her half open her eyes, which 
ſhe caſt with a languid glance upon 
Valville; when he cried, with a tone 
which I thought as tender and affec- 
tionate as it was ſingular—“ Come, 
« Miſs, take ſome more; ſnuff it up 
f again,” And then, with a Fm 
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- THE VIRTUOUS ORPHAN. 


that was doubtleſs involuntary, took 
one of her hands, which he preffed be- 


tween his; but which I immediately 


took from him, without knowing why. 


* Softly, Sir!“ ſaid I; © we ſhould not 


© diſtarb her, too much.“ He did mot 
ſe-m to hear me: but all this ſeemed, 
on both fides, as only the effect of 
that embarraſſinent our uneaſineſs and 
eager deſire of aſſiſting her occaftoned, 
He was going to apply his — 
bottle again S her. noſe, —_— e 
ſighed; opened her eyes quite; lift uf 
ber hand T hetd in he: > let it fa 
upon Valville's arm; who took hold of 
it, and ftill continued on his knee be- 
fore her. © Lord!” cried ſhe, © where 
am I' Valville held her hand till; 
and I thought he wane it, and did 
not ſeerh. to think of rifing. 
at laſt "recovered her ſpirits; fixed her 
eyrs Upon Valrille; and gently drew 
away her hand, without raking her 
eyes from bim: and, as by the bottle 
he'beld in bis hand, ſhe gueſſed that he 


had ecpntributed to her recovery—* 1 


am very much obliged to you, Sir," 
aid Me. Where is my mamma? Ts 
< ſhe here ſtill?“ 
That lady was at her bed's-head in a 
chair, in which they had placed her, 
and had hitherto been only able to figh 
and weep. I am here, daughter," re- 
plied ſhe. ©'O my dear Varthon! how 
you have frightened me! Here are la- 
« dies to whom you are very much o- 
< bliged; as well as to this gentleman,” 
Valville ſtill continued in the fame 
ſture I repeat it to you, becauſe T 
gan to be uneafy at it. The young 
lady returned perfectly to herſelf, look- 
ed around her upon us, and fixed her 
eyes again upon him; and then, per- 
ceiving the Aitorder me was in, and 
That ſhe was unhaced, appeared con- 
fuſed, and out of countenance, and put 
her hand upon her ſtays. © Will not 
< you ariſe, Sir?” faid I to Valville: 
< all is over; the young lady has no 
© longer any need of your aſſiſtance.” 
—* That is true,” 'seturned he, with 
ſome diſorder, and without ceahng to 
look at her. I would fain get up,” 
'faid ſhe, leaning upon her mother, 
who helped her as well as ſhe could. 
1 was going to give her my hand, when 
Valville prevented me, and offered her 
his with ab eager precipitation. 
. So much earne 
is fide did not at all pleaſe me; but I 


The lady 


eſs and aſſiduity on 


could give no reaſon why I difa ved 
of it. This little uneaſineſs Ke whe me 
act thus, without knowing what T did. 
How ſhould I have known the motive? 


And, to all appearance, Valville be- 


hared as innocently as myſelf, How- 
ever, ſomething extraordinary piſſed in 
his mind; for you have feen the rude 
manner in which I fpoke to him two or 
three times, without his taking notice 
of it: he was not ſo ſorprized at it as 
he would have been at another time; or 
elfe he bore it as ane who was con- 
ſcious that he deſerved it, and that IL 
only did him juſtice, But to proceed. 
Ie nuns were ſtil waiting till the 
lady mould be ready to go into the 
jd , She thanked Mrs. De Val- 
ville andT, with a ve d grace, and 
a modeſt air, for he Rervicz we hal 
rendered her: but I imagined that ſhe 
ſcemed a little more embarraſſed in the 
compliments the paid Mr. De Valville, 
and caſt down her eyes when the ſpoke 
to im. Come, Madam, added the, 
to her mother; © to-morrow is the day 
* of your departure; you have no 


„time to lofe; and T muſt enter the 


* convent.* On this they embraced, 
not without ſhedding many tears. 1 
ſuppreſs the polite compliments that 

aſſed between Mrs. De Valville and 
he Engliſh lady: this laſt related, in 
a few words, the reaſons which obliged 
ther to leave her daughter in the con- 
vent. My dear,“ 1 my mamma, 


ſeeing them embrace for the laſt time, 


* ſince you. will have the honour of 
having this young lady's company, 
_ endeavour to gain her friendfhip, 
and forget nothing that may contri- 
bute to comfort her.'—""Phis is ex- 


+ :F 3, EF of © 


© it encourages me, in my turn, to 
take the liferty to recommend her tv 
you.“ To which Mrs. De Valville 
Teplied, that the begged leave to take 


Her daughter to her houſe when The - 
would come for me; which was ac. 


cepted'by the other with all imaginable 
[tokens of gratitude. s 
PVoalville ſaid not a word to all this: 
T obſerved his eyes oftener fixed upon 


the young lady than upon me; which, 


though it did not pleaſe me, I attribu- 


ted only to the impulſe of curioſity. - | 


How was it poſſible to ſuſpect him v 
had loved me ſo tenderly; and had, the 
fame day, given me ſuch delightful 


proofs of his paſſion ? who was lo dear 
| to 
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to me; whom I had often told ſo; and 
who ſeemed charmed at being ſure of 
in? Sure, did I ſay? perhaps he was too 
much ſo. Some minds, filled with a 
falſe and unmanly delicacy, relax in 
their tenderneſs as ſoon as they know 
they have gained ours. The deſire of 
pleaſing isattended with infinitecharms, 
and prompts them to a behaviour that 
is accompanied with a real ſatisfac- 
tion; but as ſoon as they have found 
.the way to our hearts, they are unem- 
ployed, and they neglett the perſon 


they think * conquered. 


However, the young lady, in return 
to the affection Mrs. De Valville re- 
commended me to have for her, came 
very gracefully to me, threw her arms 
about my neck, and aſked my friend- 
ſhip. This action, which was per- 
formed in the moſt frank and amiable 
manner, exceedingly moved me: I 
ſhould not, perhaps, have behaved thus 
to her; though ſhe did not appear un- 
warthy of being loved; but my heart 
did not ſpeak for her; or, to talk more 
antelligibly, I found a fund of cold- 
neſs and indifference there, which I 
ſhould have found ſome difficulty to 
overcome, though it could not with- 
ſand her carefſes. I returned them 


With all the ſenſibility of which I was 
capable, and intereſted myſelf ſincerely 


in her concerns: ſhe, at laſt, tore her- 
ſelf from the embraces of her mother, 
and retired into the convent; when I 
called to let her know that I would be 
with her as ſoon as we had ſeen the ab- 
beſs, with whom Mrs. De Valville de- 
fired to have a ſhort converſation, +» 
Her mother ſtepped into the coach, 
bathed in tears; and the next day ſet 
out for England: Mrs. De Valville 
went, for a moment, to ſpeak to the 
abbeſs; ſaw me enter into the convent; 
and went to rejoin Valville, who had 
placed himſelf in the coach, where he 
waited for her. He left us juſt as we 
were going into the parlour to ſpeak 
with the abbeſs, when I thought he 
did not ſeem leſs tender than uſual: 


there was only one thing wanting; and 


that was, he forgot to aſk his mother 
when he ſhould ſee me again; and this 
forgetfulneſs I called to mind about a 
quarter of an hour after I had been in 
the convent, But our minds had been 
diſconcerted; the young lady's acci- 
dent had confufed our ideas, and en- 
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groſſed all our thoughts: beſides, had 
not my mother ſaid that ſhe would re- 
turn the next day, or the day after, and 
was not that ſufficient? Thus I ex- 
cuſed himz and blamed myſelf for be- 
ing ſo fooliſh as to remark ſuch a tri- 
fling inſtance of forgetfulneſs. 

I was received by the abbeſs, the 
nuns of my acquaintance, and the 
boarders, in the moſt obliging manner: 
I have already told you they loved me, 
and that was very true; and eſpecially 
the nun who had fo agreeably vindi- 
cated me, and mortificd the pride of 
.the haughty boarder I have mentioned, 
After I had thanked them for the joy 
they expreſſed at my return, I ran to 
my new companion, whom I found, in 
a deep melancholy, leaning upon a ta- 
ble in a thoughtful poſture : ſhe aroſe 
as ſoon as ſhe perceived me, and came 
forward to embrace me, with all the 
marks of an extreine pleaſure. It 
would have been difficult not to love 
her: her behaviour was fimple, en- 
faces, and tender; and, in fine, the 

ad a heart in every reſpect like her 
manners, This is an evlogium which 
I cannot refuſe her in ſpite of all the 
uneaſineſs ſhe coft me. I ſoon con- 
ceived the moſt tender inclination far 
her; and hers for me, ſhe ſaid, began 
as ſoon as ſhe ſaw me; when ſhe could 
receive no other conſolation but what 
fprang from the thought of having me 
for her companion. 

* Promiſe me that you will love me, 
* and that we ſhall be inſeparable,” 
added ſhe, ſqueezing my hand, and 
with a tone and look whoſe ſweetneſs 
penetrated my ſoul and conſtrained my 
belief; ſo that we tied the ſtricteſt knot 
of friendſhip, and our intereſts became 
inſeparable, She was like a foreigner 
in a ſtrange country, (though the was 
born in 1 does ſhe was ſepa- 


rated from all her friends. Her father 


Was dead; her mother was gone to 


England, and, poſſibly, might die 
there, and this be an eternal adieu; and 
the next day might let her know ſhe 
was an orphan. I Was one: but, 
though my misfortunes far exceeded 
thoſe ſhe had reaſon to apprehend, yet 
ſhe was in danger of experiencing 
ſome part-of them, and of 'being in 
a condition nearly reſembling mine. 
This reflection attached me nearer to 
her; and I ſeemed to find in her a Pl 
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ſon more really my companion than 
any other. She: poured. her grief into 
my. boſom 3 we, ſoftened. each other; 
and, in that effuſion of tender and ge- 
nerous ſentiments, to which our hearts 
abandoned them'elres, ſhe entertained 
me with the misfortunes of her family; 
and I, in return, related mine: but I 
did. it to my own advantage; not, in- 
deed, out of vanity; it was only the 
pure effect of the diſpoſition of my 
mind. My ſtory became intereſting: 
I expreſſed myſelf in a language ſu- 
blime and pathetick; I ſpoke like a 
victim of fortune, or the heroine of a 
romance; who, though ſhe may ſay 
nothing but what is true, adorns that 
truth with every thing that can render 
it moving. Thus I appeared like a 
noble unfortunate: in a word, I de- 
ceived her in nothing; nor was I ca- 
pable of that, but only repreſented 
things in words ſuited to the diſpoſi- 
tion of my mind, which was tender 
and elevated by a crowd of affecting 
ideas. The agreeable Miſs Varthon 
liſtened to me with concern; ſhe ſighed 
with me, and mingled her tears with 
mine. | 

I gave her the hiſtory of my infancy; 
the character of my dear friends the 
vicar and his ſiſter, with her arrival 
at Paris; and treated them with the 
fame dignity as my own adventures; 
then I repreſented the fituation I was 
in after her death, in the moſt melting 
language. I mentioned Father St. Vin- 
cept: Mr. De Climal I did not name; 
my reſpe& and tenderneſs for his me- 
mory prevented me, though I told the 
injury he had done me, his repentance, 
and the reparation he had made me; 
even Mrs. Du Tour, with whom he 
placed me; Mrs. De Valville, to whom 
f ave no other name than that of a 


lady I had met with, I did not omit 


my fall in coming from churchz nor» 


the amiable young gentleman of a no- 
ble family, to whoſe houſe I had been 


carried; and ſhould, perhaps, in the 


ſequel of my hiſtory, have told her that 
this was the ſame who had aſſiſted her; 
that che lady ſhe had juſt ſeen was his 
mother; and that I was upon the point 
of ' marrying her ſon, had we not been 
interrupted by a lay-fiſter, who entered 
the room to tell us that ſupper was on 
the table, which made me break off at 
Mrs. De Valville's entering the church: 
ſo that this young lady could apply no- 


i65 
thing that I had ſaid to any of the per- 
ſons the had ſeen with he” | 5 

We then went to ſupper. Miſs 
Varthon, during this repaft, complain- 
ed of a violent pain in her head, which 
increaſing, obliged her to riſe from 
table, and to return into her room, hi- 
ther I followed her; but, as ſhe had 
need of repoſe, after an embrace, I re- 
tired; without having had any of the 
incidents which attended her fainting in 
my mind. 

I aroſe next morning, earlier than 
ordinary, in order to wait upon her; 
when I found they were going to bleed 
her: alarmed at this fight, which I 
thought a preſage of an approaching 
fit of illneſs, I burſt into tears; the 
ſqueezed my hand, and endeavoured to 
remove my fears. It is nething at 

all, my dear friend,” faid the; * it 
is only a flight indifpofition, pro- 
ceeding from my mind's being too 
much agitated yeſterday, which has 
* cauſed a little fever; that is all." 
She was in the right; the bleeding calm- 
ed her diſorder; the next day ſhe found 
herſelf better: and this little indiſpoſi- 
tion, of which I had been fo ſenſible, 
ſerved only as a proof of my affection 
for her, and to increaſe hers for me, 
which the condition I fell into myſelf 
put to a harder trial. 5 | 

| She was but juſt up the next day, 
when I went into her room to fetch 
my work, which lay upon her tablez- but 
I was ſeized with ſach a dizzineſs as 
made me. call for help. There were 
none in the room but herſelf and the 
nun my friend: they both immediatel 
haſted to my relief, My — 1 
went off, and 1 ſat down; but it re- 
turned from time to time: I then 
found à difficulty of breathing; then 
a heavineſs upon my ſenſes; and at 
laſt an almoſt total pri vation of them. 


The nun felt my polſe, and appeared 
uneaſy; but ſaid nothing 


that might 
alarm me: ſhe propoſed I ſmhould be 
put to bed; and Miſs Varthon and ſhe 
carried me into my room. I would 
fain have reſiſted my diſorder, aud 
have perſuaded myſelf that nothing 
ailed me 2 I could my out no 
longer: t me to and 1 
defired Fae * oo, IR IS has: 
They had ſcarce left the room, when 
a letter was brought me from Mrs; De 
Valville: it contained only two lines; 
which were as follo “. 7 
©Thave 


— 
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c I Have not been able to ſee thee theſe 

- © two days: do not be unealy, my 
© dear; to-morrow, about noon, I will 
© come and take thee with me.“ 


Is there no other note, ſiſter?ꝰ ſaid 
I to the nun who-brovght it. T aſked 
this, becauſe I imagined Valville might 
have wrote me a r he had ſo 
good an © tunity for ſending it, 
No, —.—— he? © this is all the 
« maid received of the footman, who 
© waits for an anſwer. Have you any 
© thing to 2 to him, Miſs ?'*— Yes; 
© pray, reach me a pen and ink,” ſaid 
I: and, as ill as I was, I made the 
following reply. 


6 I Return you a thouſand thanks, 
| © dear mamma, for your kindneſs 
© inletting me hear from you. I find 
©: myſelf a little indiſpoſed, and am 
« juſt put to bed: but I hope this dif. 
© order will be of no ill conſequence; 
© and that to-morrow I ſhall be ready 
© for you, Accept of my humble 
n duty.“ 4 ' 

I could not poſſibly have wrote any 
more; and, two hours after, I had a 
high fever, and was light-heated; 
when it ſoon encreaſed to ſuch a degree 
that my life was deſpaired of: I grew 
quite raving, and knew neither Miſs 
Varthon, my friend the nun, nor even 
my mother, Who was permitted to 
come to ſee me, and whom I only diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the reſt by the earneſt- 
neſs with which 1 looked vpon her, 
without ſpeaking at all. I remained 
in pretty near the ſame condition for 
Four. days together; during which 
time I neither knew where I was, nor 
who ſpoke to me; and had been let 
blood without being ſenſible of it. 
The fifth day the fever abated; I came 
to myſelf; and the firſt ſign I gave of 
it was, that, ſeeing Mrs. De Valville 
at the bed's-head, I cried out Ah, 
s£ mamma!* Sbe was then reaching 


out her arm towards me, and was go- 


ing to embrace me: I drew my hand 
out of hed to ſeize hers; put it to my 
mouth; and, for a long time, held it 
there, as if it had betn glewed to my 
lips. I faw Miſs Varthon, and ſome 


nuns, about my bed; and obſerved 
that the former ſeemed overwhelmed 
with ſadnefs. I tnuſt have been very 


„ill, ſaid I, in a low and faint voice; 
and, without doubt, have given you 
* all a great deal of trouble,'— Yes, 
daughter, replied Mrs. De Valville; 
* there is nobody here that have not 
given you proofs of their goodneſs : 
* but, thank God! you are now out of 
danger. Miſs Varthon came near, 


and prefled my hand between hers 


with an air of the ſincereſt friendſhip; 
and ſaid ſome tender things to me, 
which I only anſwered with a ſmile, 
and a look which ſhewed my gratitude. 
Two days after I was entirely out of 
danger; my fever had quite left me; 
but my weakneſs laſted a great while, 
Mrs, De Valville, who had been only 
permitted to ſee me on account of the 
gieat danger I had been in, appeared 
no more when that was over. 

But I had like to have forgot one 
thing; and that is, that the next day 
after I began to recover, I reflected 
that I might probably have a relapſe, 
which, might be fatal to me: I thought, 
too, on the decd of gift Mr. De Climal 
had left me. * To whom will it be- 
* long?* ſaid I. It will probably 
© be loſt to the family: and juſtice, as 
© well as gratitude, demand that I 
© ſhould reſtore it to them.“ While 
theſe thoughts employed my mind, 
there wis nobody in the room with me 
but a lay-fifter: Miſs Varthen had 
juſt left me; the nuns were in thechoir; 
and J found myſelf at liberty. * Sif- 
© ter,” ſaid I, . my life, a few days 
ago, was deſpaired of; my fever is 
now, indeed, abated ; but we cannot 
be ſure that it will not return with 
the ſame, or even a greater, violence: 
however, I deſire you would raiſe me 
up alittle, and give me-pen, ink, and 
paper, that I may writea line or two, 
* which is abſolutely neceſſary.” — 
Pray, Miſs, conſider a little, re- 
turned ſhe. + Why do you talk ſo? 
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© You ſeem to be inclined to make 


« your will. You ought not to in- 
* dulge ſuch thoughts; but rather to 
© thank God for your recovery. 
© Pray, filter,” ſaid I, interrupting her, 
do not refuſe me: I will only write a 
line or two: 1 ſhall have done in an 


inſtant.“ At laſt, ſhe gave them me; 


and I wrote as follows. . 


« I Give to Mrs. De Valville, to 


© whom I am indebted for all 1 
have, the deed of gift which 5g. 
| | 4 
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De Climal, her brother, lately de- 
© ceaſed, had the charity to leave me: 
« return alſo, to the ome Lady, every 
thing I am poſſeſſed of, to diſpoſe of 
« as ſhe pleaſes. * 

© MARIANNE.” 


T put this paper under my pillow, 
with an intention. to give it into my 
mother's hands the next time ſhe came; 
and it had not been wrote above a 
. of an hour before ſhe entered 

e room. Well, daughter, how do 
© you do?” ſaid ſhe, 2 my pulſe. 
6 I think you are better than you were 
* yeſterday. Come, I hope you are in 
© a fair way to do well: you only want 
© to recover your ſtrength.” I then 
took the paper, and flipped it into. her 
hand. What doſt thou give me 
© here?” cried ſhe. * Letus ſee. She 
opened, and read it; but could not help 
laughing. * What a mad thing thou 
© art, child!* ſaid ſhe; thou makeſt 
* me thy executrix, and art in better 
© health than myſelf.” She had ſome 
reaſon for ſaying ſo, for ſhe was ver 
much altered, * Come, child; to all 
© appearance, you will have no occa- 
© fion to make your will this great 
© while: it will be time enough to do 
© that long after I have left this life,” 
added ſhe, tearing the paper, and 
throwing it into the chimney. * Keep 
© what you have for my grand-chil- 
© dren; I hope thou wilt have no other 
©* heirs,” — * Why, mamma, do you 
© talk of leaving me? I had rather die 
© now, than live to ſurvive you. 
Hold your tongue," returned ſhe. 
© Is it not as 4 ſuppoſe I ſhould 
* go before you? Is it not core to 
© the courſe of nature that I ſhoul do 
* ſa? The extravagance of your paper 
© makes me mention it. Come, let us 
© think of living; and do you make 
'© haſte to recover, leſt Valville ſhould 
« fall fic too. Such a long ablence, 
© T am ſure, muſt be infypporta to 
t. him,” We were talking thus, when, 
Miſs Varthon and the phyſician enter- 
ed. The latter thought me quite out 
of danger, though I was very weak; 
ſo that my _mgther came no more, and 
FR Oaned pth ſending to Fnow hope 

1d, N 
Mrs. De Valville had always, during 
her viſits tarefled Mig : Varthoh in the 
moſt friendly aud obliging manner; 
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was fit to go abroad, we ſhould ' 
gether to NG er. 7 957 MP" 
The next day, when Miſs Varthon 
was in my room, ſhe was told a perſon, 
from Mrs. De Valville deſired to ſpeak, 
with her. I fancy it is about you,“ 
ſaid ſhe, as ſhe left me to go to the 
parlour; nor did I doubt that I was 
really the ſubje& of the meſſage. You, 
muſt obſerve that I had not reſumed 
the ſequel of my adventures ſince the 
day I had told her part of them; and, 
that ſhe was entirely ignorant of my 
love to Valville, and my being defign- 
ed for his wife: ſhe was indiſpoſed 
the firſt day after ſhe entered the con- 
vent; my illneſs had ſeized me two 
days after; and it had, therefore, been 


impoſſible for me to give her the con- 


tinuation of my ſtory. 

© So, Miſs,” ſaid me, as ſhe entered 
my room, with an air of gaiety; * ydu 
did not tell me that the agreeable 
* young gentleman who joined with 

you in recovering me from my fit 
was Mrs. De Valville's ſon. Dia 
you know that it was he who wait 
or me in the parlour ?*—* Who? 
Mr. De Valville!' returned I, with 
ſome ſurprize. * Pray, what did he 
Want with you? You have been a 
great while together.'—* About a 
quarter of an hour,” returned ſhe, 
He told me he came from his mother, 
to know how you did. He was 
commiſſioned to give ber compli- 
ments to me; and has been pleaſed to 
pay me a polite vifit,'— He was in 
* theright!” returned I, in a thought- 
reſerved air. Has not he 
ou A letter for me? Did nat 
e Valyille write to me 


a ®% a % „ 3 


6 rs. 


No, faid ſhe, * there is no letter at 


4. 
Here ſome of the + boarders, who 
were my friends, entered, and obliged 
us, ta change the converſation, _ I was 
urpized that Valville, who, in leſs 
intereſting WG Lo hadembraced 
every opportunity of rn to me, 
and Mad le often added a — lines * 
my mother's letters, did not, on this 

occahon, give me the fame, marks of 
Py * In the height of my 


bis re 
4 Ale, der, ſaid I to myſelf, his 


© letters might have been unſeaſon- 
© able: but, after I have been thought 
© to be on the brink of death, he 
© ought, Wks to N my 
\- returning to life, and join with me jn 
aig Lend ad We 
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© thanking Heaven for my recovery; 
but he neglects it, and gives me not 


© the leaſt tokens of his joy. If he 
© thinks it improper, in the languiſh- 
ing ſtate I am in at preſent, to ſend 
me a ſeparate letter, he might defire 
his mother to write me one, to give 
him an opportunity to add ſome lines 
to it by his own hand: but he thinks 
of nothing. This negligence diſ- 
- turbs me: it is not behaving like 
himſelf. What is become of my 
dear Valville?* continued I. * Sure- 
ly this is no longer his heart, which 
has hitherto been ſo ſoft, ſo paſſionate, 
and tender!* In ſhort, his beha- 
viour ſincerely grieved me; and I could 
not help being offended at it. 

© I have refuſed, till to- day, ſaid 
Miſs Varthon to me, while our com- 
panions were talking to each other, to 
« go and dine with a lady who is an 
intimate friend of my mother's, and 
to whom ſhe has recommended me. 
You are too weak to go with me; and 
I am not willing to * you: but 
this morning, before I entered your 
room, I ſent her word, by a foot- 
man who came from her, that I 
would wait upon her to-morrow, 
But, however, added ſhe, if you 
wiſh me to ſtay with you, I will ſend 
to excuſe myſelf, Come; ſhall I 
ſtay? I aſſure you I had rather be 
with you.'—* No,” returned I, tak- 
ing hold of her hand in an affectionate 
manner; * pray, go; 'you muſt comply 
with the deſire ſhe has of ſeeing you. 
© Only be ſo kind as to return half an 
© hour ſooner than otherwiſe you would 
do, and I ſhall be very well ſatiſ⸗- 
© fied,*—" But I ſhould not be fo,” re- 
turned ſhe; © you muſt give me leave to 
© ſhorten the viſit a little more: I do 
not care to be uneaſy ſo long together 
© as you would have me.“ 

Let us paſs, then, to the next day. 
"Mits Varthon went to her mother's 
friend ; whoſe coach came to fetch her 
ſo very early, that ſhe was quite out 
of humour at being obliged to leave me 
lo ſoon: howt ver, ſhe returned much 
later than IT expeted. '* I have not 


dans dS Sac ag ee . @ 


been able to leave them,” ſaid ſhe; * 


© they kept me in ſpite of myſelf.” 


And nothing could be more probable. * 


Some days after ſhe went thither again, 
and repeated her viſits very often: ſhe 

could not avoid it, ſhe ſaid, unleſs ſhe 
would break with the lady; and I did 
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not at all doubt it; but methought ſhe al- 
ways returned with alook more thought- 
ful and abſent than ordinary. Ltold her 
my opinion: but ſhe faid I was miſ- 
we and I took no more notice of 
it. I then began to be able to leave 
my bed, though I was (till very weak. 
My mother ſent every day to the con- 
vent to enquire after my health; ſhe 
even wrote to me once or twice; but I 
did not receive a line from Valville. 
* My ſon,' ſaid ſhe, is very impa- 
tient to ſee thee again; he is diſturbed 
© at thy being ſo long on thy recovery: 
© he intended to have added ſome lines 
© to this note; I have waited for him 
© to do it; but he is nt returned home 
yet, and mutt defer giving bimſclf 
© that ſatisfaction till another time.“ 
This was all che news I could hear of 
him. I was ſo ſhocked and ſo angry at 
it, that, in the replies I returned to my 
m «mma, I ceaſed making any mention 
of him. In my laſt, I told her I had 
ſtiength enough to car me to the par- 
lour, if ſhe would be fo good as to 
come and ſee me the next day. My 
© only illneſs now is, that I do not fee 
© my dear mamma, added I: make 
© haſte then, dear Madam, I entreat 
© you, to compleat my recovery," I 
did not at all doubt of her coming; 
which ſhe did not fail to do: but we 
neither of us foreſaw the grief and ex- 
treme trouble in which ſhe found me 
the next day, | 

That evening Miſs Varthon and I 
were alone, and took a turn or two in 
my room. ©* You fancied, ſome days 
ago, that I ſeemed a little thought- 
© ful,” ſaid ſne; and 1 think that to- 
© day you ſeem very much ſo. You have 
« ſomething in your mind that diſturds 
© you; and I am much deceived if you 
: had not juſt been crying yeſterday 
morning before I entered your room. 
© I defire to know, my dear companion, 

what it is that troubles ſoup In the 
ſituation I am iv, I can be of no ſer- 
vice to you ; but your uneaſineſs diſ- 
turbs me, and makes me fear ſome 
ill conſequence of it. Remember 
that you have been very ill; and that 
to give yourſelf up to melancholy, 
is not the way to recover your health. 
Our friendſhip requires that I ſhould 
* fay this; but I will go no farther.'— 


© Dear Miſs," ſaid I, I aſſure you I 


© have no intention to hide my uneaſi- 


'© neſs from you; my heart has no ſe- 


« cret 
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© cret which it would conceal from my 
* friend. + I have not long been con- 
© -vinced that I have had ſufficient cauſe 
© to he diſturbed; and I ſhould not 
© have let this evening paſs without 


* truſting you with it: I cannot refuſe . 


© myſelf this conſolation, Yes, my 
dear,“ replied I, after a ſhort pauſe, 
and fetching a deep figh; I have, in- 
© deed, reaſon for being troubled; I 
© have already related to you the greateſt 
part of my hiſtory; your ilineſs pre- 
© vented my giving you the ſequel; 

and here it is in a few words. Mrs. 
DeValville is that lady whom, if you 
remember, I told you I met in the 
convent: you have been witneſs of 
her behaviour towards me; every 
body would take her for my mother; 
and, from the firſt moment ſhe ſaw 
me, ſhe has conſtantly treated me in 
the ſame manner. Burt this is not 
all ; that Mr. De Valville, who came 
© the other day to ſee you ' © How! 
Mr. De Valville! is he againſt you?” 
ſaid ſhe, interrupting me. Is he diſ- 
© pleaſed with his mother's friendſhip 
© for you? No; pray hear me, ſaid 
I: that is not the caſe, Mr. De Val- 
ville is the ſame young gentleman I 
havealſo told you of, to whoſe houſe 
I was carried after my fall, and who 
from that moment conceived a moſt 
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tender, that I cannot doubt of it's 
being real. Mrs. De Valville knows 
of our mutual affection; knows that 
he would marry me; and, notwith- 
ſanding my misfortunes, has herſelf 


it has been retarded, and perhaps it 
will never now be concluded; atleaſt, 
Valville's condu& makes me deſpair 
* of it.” Miſs Varthon interrupted me 
"no more: ſhe liſtened with a penſive 
air, caſt down her eyes, and did not 
even look at me. You know from 
© what dangers I have eſcaped,” con- 
tinued I; © I have but juft been ſaved 
from death. Before my illneſs, his 
mother hardly ever wrote the leaſt 
note to me but he ſent. me one with 
© it, or added a few lines to hers: and 
yet this ſame man, whom I have been 
'* accuſtomed to ſee ſo tender, ſo affec- 
tionate; he who has thought of loſing 
me, and who ought to be ſo alarmed 
at the ſtate I was in; he whom I could 


we eedg s/o ee 6 


' © ſcarce believe able to ſupper: his 
o ought 


fears on my account, and 


„ 


violent paſſion for me; à paſſion ſo 


conſented to it: but for ſome reaſons 


* to have been tranſported with joy at 
© ſeeing me out of danger; can you 
© believe it, Miſs? has not Jet me hear 
* from him; has not wrote me a fingle 
© word; he who has loved me fo ten- 
© derly—not one ſhort note! Is this 
* natural? What would he have me 
© think of it? And what would you 
* think, if you were in my place?” 
Here I pauſed for a moment, and ſtood 
fill: Miſs Varthon continued filent 
too; but ſhe always left me a little be- 
hind her, continued mute, and avoided 
turning her head towards me. Not 
one letter,” reſumed I; © he who had 
been ſo prodigal of them on leſs im- 
portant occaſions, - Once more I ſay 
can you think it poſſible? Have I loſt 
his heart, :nflead of that life which 1 
had much rather have parted with ? 
Oh, how am I troubled! But tel] me, 
Miſs—a thought ariſes ſuddenly in 
my mind—may not he be fick? May 
not Mrs. De Valville, who knows 
that I love him, hide it from me? 
She has a fincere affection for me, 
and may be afraid of afflicting me: 
have not you had the ſame kindneſs 
for me? Did not you pretend a viſit 
from Mr. De Valville only to hinder 
my ſuſpecting the truth? For it ap- 
pours impoſſible to me that he ſhould 
e guilty of ſuch negligence; and I 
aſſure you, I ſhould be leſs afflicted 
to hear of his being ill. He is young, 
Miſs, and may recover; but, if he 1s 
inconſtant, there can be no remedy. 
This laſt motive of inquietude is 
more ſharp and cruel than the 6ther. 


© diſorder; you will compoſe my mind: 


© be ſo kin as to tell me; 1 mall be 


6 diſcreet,” 2 | 

She made no anſwer; ber ſilence 
made me grow impatient; I took hold 
of her arm, and ſeated myſelf before 
her, to oblige her to anſwer me. But 
judge of my aſtoniſhment, when, in- 
Read 'of a_reply, I heard fome fighs, 
and ſaw her countenance bathed in 
tears. Oh, Miſs!” cried I” turning 
pale, why do you weep? What mean 


* thoſe tears?” I aſked what my heart 


began already to preſage: my eyes 
were opened; every thing that had 
paſſed during her fit ruſned into my 
mind. She ſtood near an eaſy+chair, 
into which ſhe threw herſelf ; I fat by 
her, and wept too. © Come, Miſs, you 
© need make uſe of no diſguiſe with 

T 3 me,“ 


I entreat you, then, to confeſs his 
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© me,' ſaid 11 believe I underſtand 
© you. Where have you ſeen Mr. De 
6 Valville? Unkind, unworthy man | 
© is, it poſſible that he loves me no 
* moxe?'—* Alas! my dear Marianne,” 
returned ſhe; © O that I had but been ac- 
c quainted with this before! — Well, 
rejoined I, * ſpeak freely; have you 
© robbed me of bis heart ?'— Say, ra- 
© ther, that I have loſt my own!” re- 
plied ſhe. | * What! he loves you, then; 
and you return his paſhon? How un- 
© happy am 11 We have both reaſon 
© to complain, returned ſhe, * He has 
© not mentioned you to me. I confeſs 
© I love him; but I will never ſee him 
again. He will love me no more!” 
cried I, ſhedding a flood of tears; he 
* will love me no more! Oh! where am 
© ]? and what ſhall Ido? — Alas! Mrs. 
De Valville, I ſhall not then be your 
daughter! In vain. you have been ſo 
© generous to me!—What! you, Mr. 
© De Valville, you unfaithful to Ma- 
© rianne! you who have loved her with 
© ſuch a tranſporting tenderneſs ! you 
* abandon her!—Ts it you, Miſs, that 
© take him from me? you who have 
© had the cruelty to contribute to my 
recovery! Oh, that you had rather 
© let me die! How is it poſſible to ſur- 
vive his loſs? I have given my heart 
to both; and, in return, you both 
© give me death! Oh, Mall never ſup- 
© port a life of ſuch torture! Pray, 
do not reproach me, returned ſhe, in 
a moving tone; I am not capable of a 
© perfidious action: I will tell you 
« every thing; he deceived me!'— He 
decelved you! interrupted I, in my 
turn. Ah, Miſs! why did you liſten 
© to him? Why did you love him? 
« Why did you encourage his paſſion ? 
4 Your mamma was but juſt gone, and 
© left you overwhelmed with | 
© how, then, had you the courage to 
© love? Beſides, you knew he was not 


my brother: you had ſeen us toge- | 


E ther; he is amiable, and I am young; 
© and was it difficult to imagine that 
© we might love? What is your ex- 
© culſe? But, pray, tell me where you 


© have ſeen him? What methods did 


© you take to deprive me of his tender- 


© neſs? Never, ſure, had any man fo 


4 much as he: never will he find one 


.© ſo tender as me! He will regret bis 


« forſaking me; but I ſhall beno more! 
He will remember how much loved 
© him; he will lament my death; you 
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© will have the grief to ſeeit; you will 


7 reproach yourſelf with having be- 
« trayed me, and never enjoy any ſolid 
© happineſs.'—* Have I betrayed you?” 
returned ſhe. © Ah, my dear Mari- 
* anne! is it poſſible I thould confeſs 
© that I love him, if I had not bee 
myſelf deceived? But it is I that mu 
be the victim of his infidelity. En- 
deavour to calm your mind, ſo as to 
hear me for a moment. You have a 
ſoul too great to ſuffer you to be un- 
juſt, though you ſeem to be ſo: judge 
of me by my ſincerity, I had ne- 
ver feen him before my fainting at 
parting with my mamma. As ſoon 
as I returned to myſelf, the firſt ob- 
je& that ſtruck me was Valville on 
his knee before me; he had my hand 
in bis: I do not know whether you 
obſerved the looks he caſt upon me; 
but, weak as I was, I could not help 
taking notice of them, He is amia- 
ble; you acknowledge it yourſelf; 
and I thought To too: his eyes were 
fixed upon me till I entered the con- 
vent; and, unhappily, I could not 
help taking notice of it. Tknew not 
who he was; and what you told me 
of your N could give me no 
light into it. It is true, I ſometimes 
had him in my thoughts; but it was 
only as one that I imagined I ſhould 
never ſee more. I was told, ſome days 
after, that a perſon they did not 
name deſired to ſpeak to me from 
Mrs. De Valville, Twas then with 
you : I went down, and found it was 
e that waited for me. I blufhed at 
ſeeing him : he appeared embarraſſed; 
and his embarraſſment gaye me ſome 
confuſion.. He aſked, with a ſmile, 
if I knew him, and had not forgot 
that I had ever ſeen him ; he told me 
that my fainting made him tremble, 
and that he was never ſo moved in 
his life as at the condition in which 
he had ſeen me; that it had been ever 
ſince preſent before him; that his 
heart was ftruck with it; and then 
begged my pardon for the freedom 
with which he explained himſelf gn 
that ſubje,* 8 
Whilſt the was ſpeaking thus, ſhe 


did not perceive that her words went to 


vg 


my heart: ſhe heard neither my fighs 


nor my groans; the wept too mugh 


herſelf to give any attention to them; 


and, cpuel as her xecital was, my heart 
attended to it, and could not — 
e 
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the pangs it felt at every word ſhe ut- 


tered. For my part, ſhe reſumed, 


I was ſo moved at his diſcourſe, that 
I was unable to ſtop him. He did 
not tell me, however, that he loved 
me; but I was very ſenſible that this 
was what he would intimate: and it 
was ſaid in a manner which it would 
have been unreaſonable to have been 
© offended at. 

«© Fheld that lovely hafd in mine,“ 
© added he.” ©* You no ſooner opened 
«« your eyes, but you ſaw me at your 
46 has and it was with the greateſt 
« difficulty I aroſe from thence : I muſt 
« ſtill proſtrate myſelf before you, 
«© whenever I behold your charms.''— 
6 Oh! he caſts himſelf at your feet?“ 
cried I. He proftrates himfelf before 
« you, even whilſt I am dying! I am 
© then entirely baniſhed from his 
© heart: he never ſaid any thing ſo ten- 
© der to me! —* I cannot recolle& 
© what anſwer I made him, returned 
ſhe: all that IT remember, is, that 1 
© concluded with telling him that I muſt 
« retire, and that I had ſuffered his con- 
© yerfation too long; when he excuſed 
© himſelf with ſuch an air of ſubmiſ- 
ſion and reſpect as ſoon appeaſed me. 
© I aroſe up, and was going to leave 
© him; when he turned his diſcourſe'on 
© my mamma, and of the great defire 
. Mes. De Valville had to ſee me at 
© her houſe, He mentioned, too, the 
© Marchioneſs of Kilnaire, whom, he 
'« ſaid, we were both acquainted with; 
© and at this lady's bouſe I have been 
© three or four times fince your reco- 
very. He added, that he was to f. 


* 


© that evening with one of her rela- 
tions. In fine, when I was going to 


to you, with an intention to let you 
* ſee it: however, I did not; and you 
© will ſee the reaſon that hindered me.“ 
She then drew the letter out of her 
pocket, give it me open, amd defired 
me to read it. I took it with a tremblin 
hand; and durſ not, at firſt, look upon 
thoſe characters which had before * 
filled me with delight: at laſt, how- 
ever, I caſt a look upon it, and wet it 
with my tears. He writes,” cried I; 
* butitis not to me! it'is no longer to 
© the unhappy Marianne!” I was fo 
penetrated with this reflection, it ſtuck 
ſo cloſe to my heart, that for a lon 
time I breathed nothing but ſighs, an 
was unable to begin toread it. It was 
pretty ſhort; and ran thus 


c GINCE the day of your melan- 

© choly accident, Miſs, I have not 
* been myſelf, I foreſaw that, in 
coming here to-day, my reſpe& for 


© you would hinder me from telling 


* you what an impreſſion you have 
© made upon my mind: but I have 
© foreſeen, too, that my timid and trou - 
* bled countenance would acquaint 
© you with it. You have ſeen me trem- 
dle before you. I fear this letter will 
offend you; but my heart will not 


© be bolder than it was when Las in 


your preſence; it trembles ſtill. You 
0 have doubtleſs conceived an affection 
* for Miſs Marianne; and it is very 
likely that, at your hehe the par. 
jour, you will go and make her the 
* confidante of your ſurprize, and per- 
© haps of your indignation, on my a- 


up count: but I beg you would forbear; 


© you would wrong me in the opinion of 
my mother, from whom your friend 


ſeave him, Ihad like to have forgot, conceals nothing, I ſhall give you, 


© fafd he, © a letter which my mother 
"x 'Gdefired me to deliver to you.” He 
„ bluſhed at giving it me. I took it, 
© as I fincerely thought it came from 

Mrs. De Valville; but be was no 
© ſooher gone, than I found it was his 
© own. I opened it in my coming back 


1 „„ 
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© another time, a reaſon for my requeſt 


Dear Miſs, my fecret has eſcaped met 


© F'adore you. I had not dared to tell 
vou ſo, if you had not known it.? 


I ſhall reſerve, Madam, the ſequel of 
this adventure, for the Eighth Part. 
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PART VIII. 


wh Could not forbear laugh- 
| ing very heartily, Ma- 


I dam, at your anger a- 


ainſt my perfidious lo- 
K. — Could any thing 
be more diverting ?_ You 
deſire to know when you may expect 
the ſequel, of my adyentures; and ſay 
you wait for it with the utmoſt impa- 
tience. But I muſt not mention a 
word more of Valville: you cannot 
bear the very thovght of him. I fanc 
that, inſtead of the life of your friend, 
ou have inſenſibly brought yourſelf to 
Lew you were, reading a romance; 
and, this granted, there muſt be ſome 
reaſon for the violence of your indig- 
nation. What! an unfaithful, ro- 
mantick hero! Sure never was heard 
ſuch a prodigy! It is an eſtabliſhed 
rule, that they all of them ought to 
be true; and it is on this account only 
that we intereſt, ourſelves in their con- 
cerns: beſides, nothing is more eaſy 
than to render them 705 it coſts no 
more pains; and fiction alone is at the 
expence of the whole, But infidelity 
is uncommon no where but in this vi- 
ſionary, romantick world. I am here 
eg things as they really are; 
as the inſtability of all human things 
render them; and not the adventures of 
the brain, which may be framed as we 
leaſe: not a fiftitious heart, but the 
— of a man, a Frenchman, and 
one that now really exiſts; a contem- 
rary of the lovers of, the preſent 
age. This, Madam, I ſay, is the ſum 
of his character: he had only theſe 
tree trifling difficulties to overcome 
towards being as conſtant a. your moſt 


\ 


renowned heroes; and pray, do not lofe 
ſight of this. I would have you look 
upon. him with the eye of an uncon- 
cerned ſpectator. We haye all of us 
ſome faults mingled with our perfec- 
tions; and no man is entirely exem 

from them. You, at firſt, thought 
him charming, and now. think him 
quite hateful; but you will ſoon con- 
coe a more favourable opinion of 

im. 

Valville, who, the firſ moment he 
ſaw me, loved me with a tenderneſs as 
lively as it was ſudden; a paſſion com- 
monly of a ſhort duration, and much 
like thoſe early fruits which are fre- 
quently blaſted before they arrive to 
maturity; Valville, I ſay, notwith- 
ſtanding his volatile diſpoſition, wag, 
even, then, a very honeſt man, but 
was born with a mind extremely ſu- 


. ſceptible of ſoft impreſſions ; he meets 


with adying beauty who touches him, 
and ſnatches me from his heart ; but 
he has not left me for ever; he is only 


. cloyed with the pleaſure of loving me, 


becauſe he at firſt enjoyed it too gree- 
dily. But his taſte will return wo. 


he rambles only to recover himſelf; he 


hunts after a new beauty; and I, in 


my turn, ſhall become one more charm- 
ing to him than ever. He will ſee me 


in a ſituation that will melt his heart: 
my grief, and the tender diſpoſitions of 
my mind, will entirely alter me, and 
give me graces hitherto unknown to 

im. You. ſee, Madam, I make a 
jeſt of it now though I wonder how I 
could then bear up under it. Let us 
now proceed; and enter upon this 
moving gart of my adventures, 


We 
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We are now at Valville's letter; 
which I read over, notwithiſtanding the 
fighs, and tears which almoſt ſuffocated 
me; while Miſs Varthon, with her eyes 
fixed on'the floor, was weeping too, and 
ſeemed in a profound reverie, As for 
me, I ſat almoſt ſenſeleſs, with my head 
leaning on the back of my chair: at 
laſt I lifted it up, and began again to 
look over the letter. Ah, Valville!” 
cried I, © I have nothing now to do but 
© to die!* And then, caſting my — 
upon Miſs Varthon—* Do not afflict 
« yourſelf, Miſs,” ſaid I; * you will 
© ſoon be both at liberty to love each 
© other: I ſhall not live long; this will 
© be the laſt of all my misfortunes!” 

At this diſcourſe, the young lady, 
ſtarting ſuddenly from her penſive and 
thoughtful poſtare, addreſſed me with 
a firm and reſolute air Why do you 
© reſolve to die?” faid ſhe; for whom 
do you affli yourſelf? Is this a man 
« worthy of your grief? worthy of 
© your tears? Is this the man you pro- 
© feſſed to love? Is he what you thought 
© him? Would you have conſidered 
© him as worthy your eſteem, had you 
* known him? Would you then have 
© given him your heart, or have ac- 
© cepted of his? It is true, you once 
© thought him amiable; and imagined 
© he had a mind that deſerved your eſ- 
* teem: and I thought ſo too; but we 
© were both deeeived, He wants thoſe 
© virtues which are neceſſary to conſti- 
© tute the character of a gentleman: 
© his behaviour renders him deſpicable, 
© He loves you; he is going to marry 
= 
= 
c 
c 
c 
hy 
4 
* 
4 
( 
= 
c 
c 


you; you fall fick, and he is told 


your life is in danger: he then for- 
gets you, and takes that opportunity 
to declare that he loves me; me whom 
he had only ſeen for a moment, and 
who had hardly 


ſaid two words to 


him. Ahl what love was that he had 


for you? What name can' be given 
to that he has for me? From 
can proceed the fancy of indulging a 
new paſſion in ſuch circumſtances as 


theſe ?' Alas! it was only becauſe he 


thought he ſaw me dying: the fight 


moved his little, weak, unſteady mind, 


X 1 755 is the ſport of every new and 

in 
in perfect health, he would have taken 
no notice of me? my fainting was the 
© cavſe of his infidelity;' and, perhaps, 
even you, who are ſo tv ſo capa - 
(ble of inſpiring that tender paſſion, 


ence © 


gular object. If ht had ſeen me 


yours; to-day he is mine, 
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* owed your conqueſt, by which you 
were able to fix him a few months, 
to your misfortunes, and your fall at 
his door. I acknowledge he took a 
great deal of notice of you at church; 
but that was only becauſe you were 
charming; and his admiration, it is 
* likely, would not have proceeded to 
love, without the aſſiſtance of your 
* ſituation and your fall,.“ However, 
he loved me!* cried I, interrupting 
her; © he loved me! and you have 
taken him from me: and perhaps I 
had nobody in the world to fear but 
* you.*——* Pray let me make an end,“ 
continued ſhe; * I have not done yet. 
© I have confeſſed that he was agree- 
able to me; but do not imagine that 

I have let him know itz for he has 
not the leaſt ſufpicion; nor is he wor- 
thy of being acquainted with it: and, 
prejudiced as you are, doubtleſs, now 
againſt me, I beg you would keep it 
ſecret; if not out of friendſhip, at 
leaſt out of generoſity. A young 
lady of your excellent diſpoſition, 
need not a particular affe&ion for peo- 
ple to make you vſe them kindly, 
when there is no juſt reaſon for be- 
ing diſpleaſed with them. Farewel, 
arianne!* added ſhe, riſing: I 
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c 
c 
« 
4 
c 
c 
c 
4 
c 
* 
c 
c 
. 
c 
© leave f Valville's letter; make what 
* uſe of it you pleaſe; ſhew it to Mrs. 
De Valville; ſhew it to her ſon; you 
© have my conſent to it; I cannot be 
© blamed for what he has the aſſurance 
to write to me; and if you ſhould de- 
© fire me to confront him, and make 
© him publickly bluſh for his conduct, 
© T am fo incenſed againſt him, and fo 
© much deſpiſe his ridiculous love, that 
© I ſhall make no ſcruple of it; and 
* ſhall readily join with you in your 
© reſentment, However, I have taken 
© a reſolution never to ſee him more, 
© without you require it of me. I will 
foi get that I have ever ſeen him; and 
© if F meet him, I will not ſeem to 
© know him; for flying from him would 
© be doing him too much honour. You, 
© I believe, are neither ambitious nor 
“ ſelfiſh; and, if you are only affec. 
© tionate and reaſonable, you will loſe 
nothing. As Valville is unworthy 
© of your tenderneſs, you-ought not to 
© regret the loſs of his. You muſt con- 


"© ſider yourſelf as if you never had a 


© lover; for to have a general one, is 
© to have none at all; yeſterday he was 
if I muſt 


believe 
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« believe him; and to-morrow he will 
© be another's; and yet will ftill have 
© no. ſincere mg for any body. 
Leave him, then, at large; and reſerve 
„your heart, as I ſhall mine, for one 
« who will give you his in return.” 
Here ſhe came to me, and gave me 
a friendly embrace, which I received 
without the leaſt emotion; I only 
looked earnefily at her, and let my eyes 
wander over her. She took one of my 
hands, and preſſed it between hers; 
whilſt I let her do as ſhe pleaſed, with- 
out being able to make any reply, or 
to return her careſſes. I did not know 
whether I ſhould love or hate her; treat 
her as a rival or a friend; though, me- 


thought, I had ſome ſentiments of gra- 


' titude in my ſoul for thoſe marks of 
friendſhip I received from her, as well 
as for the reſolution ſhe had taken to 
fee Valville na more. I heard her ſigh 
as ſhe left me. I ſhall not ſee you 
again till to-morrow,” ſaid ſhe; and 
I hope I ſhall find yqu then more ſe- 
rene, and more ſenſible of my friend- 
* ſhip.” To all this I could ill make 
her no reply; and only followed her with 
my eyes till ſhe was gone. 

I was then left alone, leaning back 
in the chair; where I remained about 
half an hour, with my thoughts fo diſ- 
turbed and confuſed, that I ſeemed al- 
moſt ſtupiſied. The nun I have already 
mentioned as peculiarly deſerving the 
character of my friend, at laſt entered, 
and ſurprized me in this diſordered 
tate of mind. Though I ſaw her, I 
did not ſtir; and, I believe, I ſhould 
have kept myſelf in the ſame ſituation, 
if even the whole bady of nuns and 
\ boarders had. entered too. There are 

afflictions ſo violent as to make us for- 
get ourſelves, in which the ſoul has not 
the diſcretion to make-a ſecret of the 
ſtate it is in; it is not at all embarraſſed 
at being made a ſpectacle of to others; 
it entirely forgets itſelf; and this was 
exactly my cate. The nun, aſtoniſhed 
at my not moving to ſalute her, at my 
lence, and my wild and ſtupid look, 
came towards me in a kind of fright. 
My dear, what is the matter? What 
ails you ?* cried ne, Are you ill?“ 
.—* No!” returned I; and then was 
fGlent, * But what is the matter, then? 
-* You lock pale, dejeRed; and I think 
* von e crying voz. have vou re- 
. *,ceived any Al news? es, re- 
- turned'] ; and then ſtephed again. She 
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new nat what to think of m On 
Flakes and the faint manner % eh 
nounced them. At laſt, ſhe per- 
ceived the letter, which 1 was, (till 
holding with, a weak and trembling 
band, and which was wet with my 
tears, * Is this, my dear, the cauſe of 
« your affliition?* added ſhe, taking 
hold of it. Will yoy permit me to 
read it —* Yes,” cried IJ. Pray, 
* who does it come from?“ ſhe rejoin- 
5 © Alas! come r 1 5 
ay no more; my grief ſto m 
voice. She 1 1 
and I obſerved ſhe wiped her eyes, an 
then read the letter. Come, Miss, 
ſaid ſhe, * this lets me into the whole 
© matter. You are full of conſterna- 
tion, and give way to your grief; I 
ſympathize with you in your afflic- 
tion. You are young, and want ex- 
perience : you are born with a noble 
ſoul ; with a heart Gncere, and void 
of artifice; and this is a reaſop why 
you are more penetrated with a mis - 
ortune of this kind. Yes, Muſs, 
figh, complain, and indulge your 
rick, I am not a N to the 
tuation you are now in; I have ex- 
perienced it, and was as much af- 
flicted as you; but à friend, nearly 
of the age I am now of, ſurprized me 
in the condition I now, ſee you in, 
and endeavoured to confole me: ſhe 
talked reaſon ; I liſtened to her, and 
at laſt received comfort.. She com- 
© forted you, Madam! cried I, lifting 
up my eyes to Heaven. She com- 
« forted you, did you ſay?' —* Yes,” 
returned ſhe: * you do not conceive 
& it poſſible; and 1 then thought ſo 
too. ; | 
Let vs ſee,” faid my friend, far 
4 what it is you thus give yourſelf 
to deſpair: it is for one of the = 
* frequent qccurrences of life; and 
„ which is hardly of any conſequence 
„ to you. You love a man who re- 


turned your affeRion, and now leaves 


«©. you for another; | you call this 
great misfortune : but are 
% you ſure ut deſeryes that name? and 


© may it not be 7 the contrary? 
te 


% How can you tell but his infidelity 
© may be ag. advantage to you ? and 
that you, wopld repent your haying 


married him that his jealoyfy,, bis 


5 ill-humgpr,. his debauchery, And. a 
£6 bord ter geo) ty which 


he nay haye; pak gown to you, igt 
e 


make you groan out a tedious, un- 
happy life? You 2 look upon the 
bt moment: caſt your views a 
[iette farther, and conſider that his 
infidelity may be a bleſſing from 
Heaven. That over-ruling Provi- 
dence which preſides over all things, 
is conduſted by unerring wiſdom ; 
and the Father of mankind knows 
* what will promote our happineſs 
better than we do: his love infinitely 
exceeds that we have for ourſelves. 

' You are now lamenting an imagi- 
nary misfortune, which in a little 
time will, perhaps, be the ſubject of 
our joy: take courage, then; if he 
is nat deſtined for your huſband, 
©« ypu will be a gainer by loſing him; 
as I myſelf have been in being aban- 
doned by one who was dear to me, 
and who forſook me for another 
who is miſerable in that condition in 
which I once wiſhed myſelf, and 
which I fooliſhly imagined would 
make, me compleatly happy. You 
love him, you will ſay; and, as you 
have no fortune, his wealth would 
become yours: but could nothing 


Was he ſecure from every illneſs, 
might he not die before your mar- 
„ riage? and would not every thing 
then be loſt ? Would there be no re- 
ſource left for you? and does his 


the comforts you would then have 
enjoyed? Though you love him 
now, do you think you ſhall never 
be able to love any but him? Are 
« there none ſo rich, none ſo amiable, 
as he? To what purpoſe, then, 1s 
your uneaſtneſs? You are young, and 
have but juſt entered upon life; you 
are bleſſed with a happy genius, an 
amiable ſoul, and a fine perſon; you 
© have a variety of pleaſing proſpects 
before you: and yet give yourſelf 
up to deſpair for a man who will, 
<<. perhaps, rerutn to you again. This 
© 1s what my friend told me, added 
the nun, © in the firſt tranſports of my 
grief: and I will tell you the reſt when 
© you are capable of attending to me.” 
Here I fetched one of thoſe ſighs 


«c 


which eſcape us when we are told ſome - 


thing which moderates our afflidtions: 
ſhe perceived it. 
conſolation touched me,” continved 
ne; and they ought to have ſtill a 
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but his infidelity deprive you of it? 


unfaithfulneſs deprive you now of 


© Theſe motives of 
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« greater weight with you, to whom 
they are more applicable than they 
were to me. My friend ſpoke to me 
of my perfections; but you have more 
of them. I do not tell you this to 
flatter you : I was agreeable enough, 
but had not your charms. Av to 
the qualities of your mind, you have 
received proofs of the impreſſion they 
make upon every body : you know 
the eſteem and tenderneſs Mrs. De 


one ſenſible perſon in our houſe that 
is not prejudiced in your favour, 
Mrs. Dorſm, who is ſo good a judge 
of true merit, is ready to be another 
Mrs. De Valville to you: you de- 


wherever you appear it is the ſame. 
I do not pretend to make any account 
of my own judgment; yet, though I 
am pretty difficult, and not eaſily 
pleated, 
ſence, and inſtantly became ambitious 
of being your friend. Who could be 
otherwiſe? Then, whit is it to you 
to be deprived of a lover who diſho- 


who is not, in my opinion, the moſt 
conſiderable of all the matches that 
will be offered you ? Therefore com- 
poſe your mind, Marianne; make 
yourſelf perfectly eaſy; it does not 


* 
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* be ſo; for the leaſt degree of ſpirit, 
joined to what I have told you, is 
c 

* tranquillity you ſtand in need of.“ 

I then looked at her in a manner that 
ſhewed I was half vangquiſked by her 
reaſons, and half ſoftened with grate- 


ful ſenſe of the pains ſhe took to calm 


my troubled mind; and gave her m 


hand, with an air of friendſhip and af- 
fection, which ſeemed to fay—* How 
* ſoothing is the confidence of a friend! 
Ho fweet the ſatisfaftion of being 


in ſuch hands as yours!“ I found my 


affliction began to abate; for we are 
very near receiving comfort, when we 
take an affection for thoſe who try to 


aſſuage our grief, This obliging lady 


{taid about an hour longer with me, 
infinuating the moſt pleaſing things; 
which he had the art to make me think 
extremely judicious: and theugh, in- 
deed, they were ſo, yet it was neceſſary, 


in order to gain my attention, that taey 
ſhould be ſet off with that affectionate 


tone, ; 


Valville has for you; and I know not 


light every body at her houſe; and 


-» 


was ſtruck with your pre- 


nours himſelf in leaving you; and 


require any great effort of reaſon to 


more than ſufficient-to give you that 


tone, and that look of benevolence, 
with which the uttered them. 

At laſt, the bell rung to call her to 
ſupper: as for me, I had my proviſions 
Aill brought me into my room. Well,” 
ſaid ſhe, ſmiling, I am glad I do not 
leave you ſo inconſiderate and void 
© of reflection as I found yon: you 
© are now become reaſonable; you 
© know yourſelf, and will do yourſelf 
£ juſtice, Believe me, you were much 
* to blame to give way to ſuch exceſ- 
© five, ſuch immoderate, grief and de- 
« j<Eion of ſpirit. I cannot eaſily par- 
« don it; and ſhall take the liberty to 
© chide you for it this great While. I 
could not help ſmiling at this friendly 
raillery, which diſpoſed me to think 
that I had really exaggerated my mis- 
fortunes. Sure my friend would not 
© take this method to comfort me,” 
thought I, if my affliction was fo very 
« ſerious as I have imagined it!* 

She had no ſooner left me, than one 
of the lay ſiſters brought me my ſup- 
per, and began to ſet ſome things to 
rights in my room. This woman was 
naturally of a gay diſpoſition. Come, 
© come,” ſaid ſhe, © yon are almoſt as 
© freih as a roſe already; you have 
£ quite recovered your illneſs, and there 
« is not the leaſt appearance of it left : 
< will not you take a little walk in the 
garden after ſupper?'—* No,” replied 
I; I feel myſelf fatigued, and defign 
to go to bed as ſoon as I have eat a 
little.“ —“ Well, well,” returned the, 
© all in good time: ſleeping will do you 
© as much good as walking.“ On this 
ſhe left me. 

You will eaſily judge that I made 
but a very .light ſupper; for, though 
my friend the nun had recovered my 
ſpirits, and taught me to moderate my 
uneaſineſs, yet I continued (till in a 
very deep ae : I revolved in my 
mind all ſhe had told me. She had ſaid 
J had but juſt begun to live“ You 
© are in the right,” ſaid I ro myſelf; 
my fate is not yet decided; and I 
ought to prepare myſelf for many 
other events. Others will love me; 
he will ſee it; and they will teach 
him to revive his eſteem. A man 
who is inconſtant, thinks he leaves 
the injured lady ſolitary; but, when 
he ſees his place filled up by another, 
be begins to think himlelf miſtaken, 
and looks upon it as an accident he 
could not have foreſeen : he can hard- 
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© ly believe it is her that he diſcarded; ' 
and ſeems ſvrprized to find the has 
* {till ſo many charms. New thoughts 
ſucceeded to theſe. ' Is he not the moſt 
© amiable, the moſt tender, of mankind ? 
Aud muſt I loſe him? Shall 1 ever 
find one like him? Ah, Mr. DeVal- 
© ville! the charms of Miſs Varthon 
will not juſtify you; and I ſhall, per- 
© haps, have as many admirers as he.” 
Upon this, I wept; and wentto-bed, A- 
mongſt the various thoughts which re- 
volved in my mind, there was one which 
T at laſt fixed upon. Why ſhould I,” 
ſaid I to myſelf. 4 who have virtue and 
« ſenſe, who have a character and ſenti - 
ments which render me generally eſ- 
* teemed, with all the charms of youth, 
© have the weakneſs to deſtroy myſelf 
© with a grief which, perhaps, will be 
© thought intereſted, and which will 
© only ſerve to ſwell the vanity of a 
man who treats me fo unworthily ?* 
This laſt reflection rouzed up my cou- 
rage; it hadſomethivg noble in it, that in- 
ſpired me with reſolutions that rendered 
me more calm and tranquil. I laid a 
ſcheme for my behaviour to Valville; 
and fixed upon what method I ſhould 
make uſe 2 diſcover his infidelity to 
his mother: in a word, I propoſed to 
act with a ſpirit, a modeſty, a decency, 
worthy of that Marianne who had becn 
ſo highly eſteemed. In fine, to behave 
with a conduct which, in my opinion, 
would be more proper to make Val- 
ville regret his forſaking me, if he had 
any generoftty left, than all the tears I 
could ſhed; which often only ſerve to 
degrade us even in the opinion of the 
lover we lament, and at leaſt ſpread an 
air of diſgrace over our charms. Thus 
enthuſiaſtically enchanted with my little 
generous plan, I inſenſibly ſunk to relt, 
and did not awake till late the next 
morning; but then I awoke only to re- 
new my ſighs. 

However 1nduftrioufly we endeavour 
to encourage ourſelves in afituation like 


mine, we are continually liable to re- 


lapſes, and that little repoſe we procure 
is too uncertain to be of long continu- 
ance : the ſoul only enjoys itſelf for a 
moment, and is ſenſible that it's tran- 
quillity depends upon. a flight of ima- 
gination, which it would willingly pre- 
ſerve; but it conſtrains it tos much; it 
is forced to retract itſelf into that con- 
dition which is moſt natural to it, that 
is, a ſtate of agitation. This was ny 
Cale. 
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caſe. I got only thought that Valville 
was unfaithful, but that hie mother 
would no longer be mine; and that I 
ſhould never poſſeſs that apartment ſhe 
had ſhewn it at her houſe, Which was 
ſo near to her's. She had promiſed me 
this in the terulereſt manner: how de- 
lightful would hve been my ſituation! 
I had anticipated my happineſs by re- 
flectiag upon it before-hand, and had 
romited myſelf many ſweet and pleaſ- 
ing interviews with her; but all my 
hopes were vaniſhed, and the happineſs 
J had depended on diſappeared : how 
heavy, how ſevere, was this diſappoint- 
ment! Valville no longer intended this 
ſhould-ever come to pais. This was an 
article I did not think of the evening 
before. What would become of my 
mamma's-piture which I had begged 
of her, and which the had aſſured me 
ſhould be hung in my chamber, where 
it was placed perhaps already; but, 
alas! to no purpoſe, ſince it was not for 
me. How numerous were my griefs! 
how ſwift did they flow in upon me! 
Though I expected Mrs. De Valvilte 
would come that day, I did not hope to 
ſee her till the afternoon; but ſhe was 
there in the morning. My friend the 
nun, who had paid me a vitit ſoon after 
I was dreſſed, and whoſe converſation 
had again comforted me, had ſcarcely 
left the room, when I ſaw Miſs Var- 
thon enter: ſhe appeared caſt down, 
but leſs melancholy than the evening 
before. I gave her xreception which was 
neither cold nor very affectionate; I re- 
ceived her with alanguithing look; and 
notwithſtanding: her friendly behavr- 
our, and all: ſhe had told me, I felt 
ſome pain at ſeeing her: but, whether 
ſhe perceived it or no, the ſeemed not to 
take any notice of it. © I think I ought 
to acquarnt you with one thing, {aid 
ſhe, with an open countenance, in which 
there appeared a viſible concern; and 
that is, that I have been with. Mr. 
De Valville.* She ſtopped: here as if 
aſhamed-of what ſhe had cold me. This 
ſurprizing beginning made me ſigh. I 


© readily believe iti replied I, filled with 
, ® the utmoſt conſternation. * But pray, 


do not condemn me without hearing 
me, rejoined ſhe immediately. 1 
have aſſured you that I would never 
ſee him more, and that was my in- 
tention; but I had not the leaſt ſu- 
ſpicion · that it vas he whb waited for 
me in the parlour.” (Aud this, in- 
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deed, was true, as I heard ſince.) * I 
* was told that ons deſired to ſpeak 
* with me from Mrs. De Valville,* con- 
tinued ſhez: * and you are ſenſible that 
* my appearance could not be diſpenſed 
with; it would have been very rude 
and unkind to have refuſed going to 
her without a ſuſhcient excuſe; fo 
that I was obliged to ſhew- myſelf, 
though I did it with reluctance, and 
not till after ſome heſitation; and the 
uneaſineſs of my mind ſeemed to pre- 
ſage what was going to happen. 
Judge of my ſurprize, when I found 
* Mr. De Valville in the parlour.'— 
© You then retired, did not you?” re- 
turned 1 with a' weak. and trembling 
voice. I had undoubtedly done fo,” 
returned ſhe, bluſhing; * but I had no 
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© ſooner ſeen him than I could not re- 


ſilt a natural impulſe of indignation 
which ſeized me. Would not you 
have don di No; ſaid I; © you 
would have ſhewn @ greater reſent- 
ment in retiring.'—* May be ſo, re- 
turned ſnhe; * but put yourſelf in my 
place, with the opinion I had of him.“ 
The words © I had,” made me tremble; 
it ſeemed an ill omen of what was fol- 
lowing. “ You are very bold, Sir,” 
ſaid Ito him, „“ to come here to ſur- 
prize me, continued ſhe, “ after the 
letter you wrote to me, which you 
* could not have made me take with. 
© out deceiving me: are you come now 
6 for an anſwer to it? If fo, you ſhall 
© not wait long for it: I are you, 
„Sir, both your viſits and your letters 
« offend me extremely. The little ſer- 
« vice you have done me does not en- 
title you to diſpenſe with the regard 
©« you owed me, eſpecially as you are 
under engagements to a young lady, 
« whom you cannot forſake without 
« being guilty of a baſe perfidiouſneſs, 
It 15: the, Sir, you ought-to viſit here; 
„ and-not me; who am not horn to be 
© theobjet of ſuch an injurious, ſuch 
©« a ſhameful intrigue!” This I was, 
* willing(to ſay before Ileft him, add- 
ed ſhe; and was going to the door in 
© order to leave hint,” without conde- 
fſcending io hear what he had to ſay, 
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« when I heard him cry out—* Oh, 
« Miſs! you throw me into deſpair!” 


© and this was uttered with ſuch a loud 
© and}, mournful voice, that I thought 
c myſelf obliged to ſtop, to prevent his 
« crying out a ſecond time, and alarm- 
ing the bouſe, which would have in- 

2 2 © troduced 
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© troduced a very diſagreeable ſcene.— 
© No, no!” ſaid J, he would not have 
© behaved ſo extravagantly; that pre- 
£ caution was entirely unneceſſary.— 
© I beg your pardon,* returned the, a 
little confuſed; © the ſervants, or any 
tin the court, might have come at the 
© noiſe, and have put me out of coun- 
© tenance; ſo it was wiſer to ſtay a little, 
for I did not think he would detain 
© me long. Well, Sir, what do you 
4% want with me?” ſaid J, in the ſame 
© haughty tone; I do not deſire to 
« hear any thing that you can inform 
«© me of,” —*© Alas, Madam! I pro- 
«© teſt I have but one word to ſay to 
« you; pray return,” rephed he with 
E a bewildered look, and fo much emo- 
tion, that it was impoſſible for me 
© to proceed. Well, Sir,“ ſaid I, 
s going back to him, “ what would 
« you lay?” -I came to tell you,” re- 
* turned he, * that my mother will be 
« here between eleven and twelve; and 
« deſigns to take you and Marianne 
« home with her to dinner: ſhe did not 
& deſire me to tell you of it, but I 
© thought you would permit me to let 
« you know it before hand. — “ You 
% need not have given yourſelf that 
4 trouble, Sir,“ (aid I:“ Mrs. De 
4 Valville does me a great deal of ho- 
« nour; and I ſhall conſider how IT 
«© onzht to behave, Is that all?“ — 
Why did you aſk if that was all?“ 
ſaid I: would youu never have done? 
« would you liſten to him fur ever?'— 
© Dear Miſs,” ſaid ſhe, © how you mil- 
take me; it is quite the reverſe: is 
« that all,” ſignified only that he tired 
© my patience; I only ſaid fo to get a 
< pretence to leave him, for I was all the 
s while afraid of his diſordered looks; 
for one does not know what todo with 
«© perſons that are ſo little maſters of 
© themſelves. Then, afluring me that 
© he would ſoon have done, he began a 
© diſcourſe which I was obliged to hear 
from the beginning to the end. It was 
© a vindication of himſelf with regard 
to you, occaſioned by my having men- 
* tioned his perfidiouſneſs. You may 
« judge that his arguments could not 
« perſuade me to believe him as excuſe- 
© able as he thinks himſelf to be; but 
© I muſt confeſs, that I do not find him 
* quite fo culpable as I before thought 
him. — Ah, Mifs!* cried I, (with- 
out lifting up my head, leſt my looks 
ſhould charge her with hypocriſy) * 38 
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© he not quite ſo culpable? Do you ſay 

* fo, who deſpiſed him ſo much yeſter- 

© day?'—* It is true, indeed, returned 

ſhe, © I did deſpiſe him; and thought 

him the baſeſt and moſt unworthy of 
all mankind; nor do I now pretend 
to ſay that he is not at all to blame; 
I only think he is leis fo than I at 
firſt imagined. My friendſhip indu- 
ces me to tell you this, in order to- 
diminiſh your affliction, by rendering 
his behaviour leſs ſhocking to you. 

You have looked upon him as a fickle 
and perfidious perſon, who ſuddenly 
changes without knowing why : -but 
he is very far from it; it is ſometime. 
ſince he endeavoured to remove his 
paſſion, with which he reproached 
himielf, "This he told me almoſt with 
tears in his eyes; it was even before 
your ilneſs; he thought to conquer 
it by loving another; he only wanted 
an object: he ſaw me; I did not diſ- 
pleaſe him; he felt a ſlight preference, 
which he could not help giving me 
over the reſt, and ſeized the opportu- 
nity of making himſelf happy. That 
is all.'— Oh, Miſs!” ſaid I, is 
this the comfort you would have me 
liften to? Is this the conſolation 
you bring me?'—* Indeed, Miſs, I 
thought it would be one,“ returned 
ſhe: is it not more agreeable to you 
* to think that it is not out of incon- 
* ſtancy or want of love that he leaves 
* you, but that he is forced to do it 
with reluctance, and only from mo- 
tives which appear to him to be rea- 
ſonable; and which, if am not de- 
ceived, you will think ſo too, if vou 
will permit me to repeat them to you, 
in order to take away the ill opinion 
you have entertained of him? Let us 
ſee now: you have related your hit- 
tory to me, my dear Marianne; but 
there are a great many articles that 
you have but juſt touched upon, yet 
are extremely important, and may 
have been prejudicial to you. Val- 
ville, who 2 you, did not atten d 
to them while they were concealed; 
and he was much in the right. But 
your ſtory has been blazed abroad, 
and thoſe little partieulars are known 
to every body: there are few like him 
or his mother; perſons of generous 
ſentiments are very ſcarce. Thelinen- 

draper, with whom you lived as a 

ſhop-maid; the good monk, who went 

to petition the aſſiſtance of one of Rs 
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© De Valville's relations; the convent 
* where you went to beg to be received 
out of charity; the adventure of the 
linen-draper, who knew you again at 
a lady's; called Mrs. De Fare; your 
being taken from thence; your ap- 
pearing at the prime-miniſter's before 
ſo large a company; the inſignificant 
young fellow that was deſigned to 
diſplace Valvillez and a hundred 
other things; which, though they 
turned out, indeed, to your advantage, 
and prove that none was ever more 
amiable and engaging; yet are very 
mortifying, and degrade you, though 
very unjuſtly. All theſe things, I 
ſay, have heen repreſented to Valville, 
who has given mean account of them, 
You cannot imagine all that has been 
ſaid to him on this ſubject, or how 
much they condemn his mother, and 
teaze him about his deſign of marry- 
ing you. His friends break off their 
acquaintance with bim; his relations 
will ſee him no more, unleſs he will 
lay aſide his project; and there are 
none even of the indifferent and un- 
concerned that do not laugh and jeer 
at him: in fine, he muſt bear the moſt 
mortifying things, and go through 
endleſs inſults. I cannot repeat half 
of what they ſay to him. What! 
a girl that has nothing! ſay they; 
a girl that does not know who ſhe 
is! How can you have the face, Sir, 
to ſhew her to the world? —““ She 
has virtue. “ But are there no la- 
dies of quality who have it too? Can 
nobody pleaſe you but your amiable 
orphan? She loves you, you will ſay; 
but what can ſhe do better? Is that 
C alove to be boaſted of? Can you be 
« ſure, that ſhe would have had any 
<« efteem for you, if ſhe had been your 
„equal? How do you know but her 
<« neceſſities may induce her to diſſem- 
te ble that paſſion, to draw you in, and 
„ keep you to herſelf? All theſe ideas, 
6“ Sir, will one day come into your 
mind ;“ they add, with equal malice 
and ſtupidity; “ and you will then 
te be ſenſible of the indignity you are 
© now offering yourſelf; and be at leaſt 
4 obliged to leave: your country, and 
e go and hide yourſelf with your wife, 
* to avoid the ſcorn you will bring up- 
* on yourſelf; but, wherever you go, 
% do not hope to avoid the misfortune 
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„of hating her, and curſing the day 


ben firt you knew her, 


Here I could contain myſelf no longer; 
I had been Glent whilſt the repeated to 
me all theſe* mortifying, theſe hum- 
bling expreſſions; I had endured a re- 
cital of my miferies: and of what ſer- 
vice could it have been to me to have 
vindicatedmyſelf, or to have given a looſe 
to my complaints? It could not be 
doubted but ſhe was ready to follow her 


inclinations; I ſaw that Valville had 


ſufficiently juſtified himſeif in her opi- 
nion, that he had gained her over, and 
that the only ſought to clear him in 
mine, that I might diſpenſe with her 
promiſe of deſpiſing him. This I ſaw 
very plainly; and my reproaches would 
have been of no fſignitication at all. 
But how cruel, how extremely barba- 
rous was 1t to mention that hatred which 
they predicted Valville would have for 
me! How ſevere the reflection, that he 
would curſe the day of our acquaint- 
ance! This pierced my heart, and tried 
my. patience to the utmoſt. © Oh! this 
is too much, Miſs! It is too much 
cried I. He deteſt me! he curſe the 
* timewhen he firſt ſawme! The thought 
is quite inſupportable! Have you the 
courage to threaten me with it? to 
© come and entertain me with ſuch 
* frightful ideas? Is this your boaſted 
* friendſhip? Is this the method you 
© take to diſſipate my unealineſs ? Can 
© you believe I do not underſtand you, 
and (ee into the bottom of your heart? 
© Is it like a friend, to uſe me in this 
manner? Cannot you love him with- 
© out taking away my life? You will 
© have it that he is innocent; and would 
convince me of it. Well, Miſs, I 
will confeſs that he is ſoz give him 
© again your eſteem.” He is in the 
right; he ought to bluſh at having 
loved me. I grant that our marriage 
Vvould cover him with all the reproach 
© you have enumerated. Yes, I am 
* nothing; the meaneſt creature upon 
© earth is above me. I have ſubliſted hi- 
© therto only upon charity: they know 
it, andreproach me with it. Iam ſuf- 
* ficiently convinced that Valvilleought 
© to abandon me, and that he may do 
© jt without auy impeachment of his 
© honeſty. Rut for you to threaten me 
* with his hatred, and his curſes; me, 
ho am dying; it is too much; I 
© cannot bear it: and God will reven 
« your inhumanityto me! Vou might 
© have juſtified Valville; and have in- 
ſinuated that his paſſion for you is 
5 not 
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not at all blameable, without coming 
* to cruſh me under theſe barbarous 
« preſages, It may be you, perhaps, 
* that he will hatez it will perhaps be 
© yourſelf, and not me, Miſs: take 
© care.” | 

This reproach perfectly ſtunned her: 
ſhe did not expect that I ſhould ſo rea- 
dily find out her artifice; and Liaw ber 
bluſh and turn pale ſucceſſively. You 
« put a very ill conſtruction upon my 
intentions, returned ſhe, with a 
troubled air. Whatwild tranſports! 
I cruſh you! I pierce your heart! and 
God will revenge my inhumanity! 
© How very ſtrange is all this! Why 


© ſhould he puniſh me, Miſs? Have I 


© any ſhare in your misfortunes? Am 
I. reſponſible for the ideas prople in- 
ſpire this gentleman- with? Is it my 
fault if they ſtrike him? Is it any 
wonder that they make an impreſſion 
upon him? However, 1 muſt ſay 
again, there is leſs infidelity than 
weakneſs in his change; and it is im- 
poſſible to judge otherwiſe,  'T hoſe 
who talk to him thus are more to 
blame than he: he is not perfidious, 
but only ill adviſed. I thought 1 
ſnould pleaſe you in telling you this, 
and that was all the artifice I have 
made uſe of. I wiſh he had reſiſted 
all that has been ſaid to him, he would 
then have been more worthy of praiſe; 
but T cannot think that either you or 
I have a right to deſpiſe him for it. 
Every body will excuſe his fault; nor 
will it make him fink in the eſteem of 
any one. This is my opinion; and, 
if you are equitable; it muſt be yours 
too: your own peaceand tranquillity 
require it.“ I ſhould be more eaſy 
if this converſation was dropped,” 
ſaid I, weeping. * As you pleaſe, re- 
turned ſhe; «4 I will ſay no more: 
© and, I aſſure you, I ſhall never re- 
« ſumeit, Fare you well, Miſs,” add- 
ed ſhe, retiring, I made no reply, 
only-bowed my head, and let her go. 
You will, perhaps, be apt to ima- 
gine; Madam, that I am-now going; to 
abandon” myſelf to a greater excels of 
grief than ever: at leaſt, you mult ſee 
that I have a new acquiſition of pain- 
ful, uneaſy circumſtances. Falſe as 
Valville was, 1 could not abſolutely 
ſay, before this diſcourſe; that I had a 
rival: it is true, he loved Maſs Var- 
thon; but yet ſne did not ſeem to be at 
all' the leſs my friend; ſhe deſpiſed him, 


and perſuaded me to do ſo too this 
was far from acting like a true rival; 
but now ſhe was a moſt compleat one. 
They mutually loved each other; and 
her diſcourſe told me what an impreſſion 
he had made on her heart; and that ſhie 
had taken a reſolution to cheriſh her 
growing paſſton. Muſt not this, ac- 
cording to all appearance, renew my 
deſpair, and plunge me into the moſt 
cruel, the moſt bitter affliction? But, 
ſo far from it, ſhe had no ſooner left 
the room, than my tears began infen- 
hbly to ceaſe, This new augmenta- 
tion of ſorrow ſtopped them, and made 
me unable to ſhed any more. When 
a misfortune, which we have believed 
to be extreme, becomes ſtil] greater, 
the foul ſeems to lay aſide it's forrow; 
it collects all it's ſtrength, to enable it to 
bear up courageouſſy; it's exceſs brings 


it to reaſon; it would be to no purpoſe 


to afflict itleif; and therefore it yields, 
and is ſent; it has no other choice 
left: and this I took even unknown to 
myſelf. It was with this kind of cool- 
neſs that I peacefully contemplated my 
misfortunes; became convinced that 
there was no remedy, and conſented to 
endure this unhappy adventure with 
patience. Thus my troubles termi- 
nated in'a profound melancholy; I was 
peaceful and tractabie: a ſtate leſs cruel 
than that of abſolute deſpair. 

I was in this ſituation of mind, when 
a lay-filter told me Mrs. De Valville 
was come; and-a perſon waited for me 
in the parlour: I imagined: it was ſhe 
that was there; and, notwithſtanding 
the calm I was juſt in, I went down a 
ittle moved, and my eyes grew moiſt 
in the way. That f that tender, 
mother, ſaid 1 to myſelf, © thinks 
© ſhe comes to ſee her daughter: ſhe 
does not know that ſhe will only (ee 
* the poor Marianne, ſtripped of that 
© affectionate, that charming appella- 
tion her goodneſs would beſtow upon 
me. I reſolved, however, not to in- 
form her of-any thing yet: I ha&my 
reaſon for concxaling it, and intended 
to wait for a more favourable moment. 
J dried my eyes at the parlour-door, 
endeavoured to aſſume a ſerene counte- 
nance; and, after two or three ſighs, I 
entered. A curtain drawn' before the 
grate hid from me Kill the perſon was 
going to ſee; but, prepoſſeſſed with the 
opinion chat Mrs. De Valville was be⸗ 


hind it Ah, my dtar mamma! cried 


I, as 
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I, as I advanced towards it; © is it you 
that ate come toſeeme?* when, draw - 
ing the curtain, I was ready to tear it 
far prefenting, inſtead of Ms. De Val- 
ville, her unfaithful ſon. TI ftarted; 
and was ſo ſtruck with the fight, that 
I ſtood ſome time with my head hang- 
ing down, ftynned, and without the 
power to {peak a ſingle word. What 
« js the matter, my charming Ma- 
© rianne?* ſaid he. It is me: did 
© they not tell you ſo? How raviſhed 
am I to fre o Alas! you ſeem to 
© he very weak ſtill, My mother is in 
© the parlour nextthis, with Mrs. Dor- 
« fin, talking with a nun; and ſhe de- 
fired me to tell you that ſhe would be 
© here in a moment, and that ſhe de- 
© ſigns to take you and your friend Miſs 
Varthon with her: but Iam very much 
afraid that you are not yet in a condi- 
tion to go out; think of it, however, 
Will not you go and dreſs you ?'— 
No, Sir, ſaid I, recovering my ſpirits; 
no, I will not dreſs me; I am not 
perfectly well; and Mrs. De Valville 
will give me leave to remain as I am,” 
— O without doubt, replied he. 
Well, you have given us terrible 
© alarms,” added he immediately, with 
the tone of a man who would ſhew ſome 
concern, and who would 5 though 
he bad nothing to ſay. Pray, how do 
© you do? I do not know whether I am 
* deceived or not, but you appear very 
much dejected: r your illneſs 
© has given you that thoughtful me- 
Jancholy air; for I hope notbing has 
* ciſturbed you.” 

I eaſily perceived that he ſaid this be- 
cauſe my ſadneſs and reſerved beha- 
haviour alarmed him. He did not 
know Miſs Varthon had revealed his 
ſecret to me; for ſhe had concealed from 
him all that paſſed between us on that 
ſubje&, and had perſuaded him to be- 
lieve that ſhe had only learned our en- 
gagements from the friendly conſidence I 
repoſed in her: but the guilty are always 
ſuſpiciaus; Miſs Varthon, by ſome im- 


prudent word, might have given me 


ſome light; and this was what he fear- 
ed, Hitherto I bad not dared to look 
in his face. Idid not care that he ſnould 
read in my eyes, that I too well knew 
every thing; and apprehended that 1 
ſhould not be able to diflemble with 
him. At la&Ithought I might truſt 
myſelf, and looked up. When a per- 


* ſon is recoxered from an ilivets o 


great as mine, returned I, obſervin 
how he looked at me, our weak 
gives us an air of melancholy.” 
Ah. Madam | how difficult is it to 
commit a perfidious act ion with an un- 
moved countenance! The ſoul muſt be 
extremely tender of it's honour, and 
have a ſtrong propenſity to truth, ſince 
it is fo difficult to furmount the confu - 
ſion it feels at being falſe. Valville 
could not meet my looks, notwich- 
ſtanding all the aſſurance he endeavour- 
ed to put on. I could hardly know 
him again; he did not ſeem to be the 


ſame man; he had noJonger that frank - 


neſs, that openneſs of countenance, 
that joy at ſeeing me, which always 
uſed to ſparkle in his eyes, and expreſs 
the tender (ſentiments with which I in- 
ſpired him. Love was baniſhed from 
t hence, and nothingremainedbutembar- 
rafſment and impoſure: I faw nothing 
now but a viſage cold and conſtrained, 
which he ſtrove toenliven, and to con- 
ceal the indifference that, in ſpite of all 
his endeavours, was very viſble. Alas, 
Madam] fuch a fight was inſupport- 
able to me; I was obliged to caſt down 
my eyes, and not to look upon him 
again. Here a deep ſigh eſcaped me, 
which it would have been impoſſible to 


have concealed, which he took notice 


of with the appearance of ſome con- 
cern. Have you any difculty of 
breathing, Marianne?” ſaid he. Ne, 
returned I; J am only very weak.” 
And then followed a long interva 
without either of us fpeaking a wore, 
which happened more than once. Theſe 
pauſes had ſomething very ſingularin 
them; they had been 2 un- 
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known in our former interviews; and 


the more they diſconcerted my unfaich- 
ful lover, the more frequent" they be- 
came. For my part, I could only pre- 
vail on myſelf to be ſilent, and not te 
explain the fubje& of my diforder; 
which I could neither conceal, put 
any reſtraint vpon my looks and beha- 
viour. Your languifhing condition 
makes me very unealy,” ſaidhe: 5 we 
© have been affured that you weremuch 


© better recovered, Do you take any 
recreation in your convent? Y ouhave 


© fome friends there. Ves, return- 


ed I; © I have a nun who ſincerely loves 


me: and then I fee Miſs Varthon; 
© who is a moſt amiable lady.”——+ She 


— 


© appears to be ſo,” he replied; * but - 
you axe a better judge of 


— Does 


at than 1. 
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Does ſhe know, ſaid I, that Mrs. 
De Valville is come for her ?'— 
Ves; I. think my mother deimed ſhe 
© ſhould be. told of it, returned he. 
© You, would. be. glad to be better ac- 
© quainted with ber,” ſaid I. Why, 
I haye ſeen her. here once or twice; 
my mother defired me to call upon 
© her to enquire after your health, cried 
he. Did not. you. know. it? She 
© ſhould have told you of it.—“ Les, 
replied I; ſhe mentioned it to me. 
And then we were filent again; he out 
of confuſion, and I from diſcretion and 
melancholy. But come, endeavour, 
Miſs, to recover, fait he: I think 
8 j hear my mother in the court; I will 
© ſee if Iam not miſtaken, added he, 
oing. to the window. This action 
ſpared him ſome words, which he would 
have been obliged to ſpeak to keep up 
the converſation; at leaſt, it entitled 
him to mention what he. ſaw, or did not 
ſee io the court. Ves, cried he; it 
cis ſhe herſelf, with Mrs, Dorfin: they 
« will be here in a moment; and I will 
go and open the door.“ He left me 
without ſaying any more; and went 
down ſome of the ſtairs: to give Mrs. 
Dorſin his hand. _ He was glad of a 
pretence to run from me: whilſt I, as 
Fon as he. was gone, endeavoured to 
ſmother my ſighs, and to aſſume a 
countenance as ſerene and undiſtyrhed 
as poſſible. | A Roa 
My dear child,” ſaid Mrs. Dorfin 
as ſhe entered, giving me her hand, © I 
thank Heaven for thy preſervation. 
© We had not come till the afternoon, 
but I told your mamma that you muſt 
© dine with us, that we might have 
© your company the longer. — Madam, 
< ſhe is a great deal better than I fear- 
ed, added ſhe, addreſſing herſelf to 
Mrs. De Valville; * ſhe is wonderfully 
© recovered; and, I think, is not much 
© altered.* I do not remember what an- 
ſwer ſhe made her. 2 ſtood by 
Mrs. Dorfin, and ſmiled at looking on 
- me; as if he, too, found a great deal 
of pleaſure at ſeeing me again. My 
dear daughter, ſaid Mrs. De Val- 
ville, © thou art not dreſſed yet: I ſent 
my ſon to tell thee I was coming for 
© thee,” This ſhe. ſaid, with the moſt 
affectionate air. At the name of davgh- 
ter, 1 let fall ſome tears; and obſerved 
that Valville bluſhed; but I do not 
know why, except he was aſhamed to 
ſee me moved. to [9 little purpoſe, and 
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thought that the fweet and tender name 
of daughter would be at laſt of no fogni« 
fication. Indeed your daughter loves 
vou too much, cried, Mrs. Dorin, 
for her preſent weakneſs; there is no 
need of theſe emotions, nor of that 
melting tenderneſs, which ſeizes her 
heart at ſeeing you; and, Lam afraid, 
they will do her no good. Let her he 
perfectly recovered, and then ſhe may 
weep for joy as much as ſhe pleaſes; 
but let her indulge none of theſe ſoft- 
.enings till then. — Come, Miſs, en- 
deavour to chear up, and let us go, 
for it grows late, I ſtay for Miſs 
Varthon,' returned my mamma: but 
as for thee, thou mayſt go as thou 
art. Thou needs not take the trou- 
ble to dreſs now. Alas! notwith - 
ſtanding the deſire we have to take 
© her with us, I tremble for fear the 
* ſhould come out too ſoon,” ſaid Val- 
ville; who, under a pretence of a con- 
cern for my, health, probably had no 
other deſign but to furniſh me with an 
excuſe, Which he hoped I ſhould take 
hold of; but he was deceived: . No, 
« Sir,” cried:I; © I am not ill at all: 
* and fince this dear lady will diſpenſe 
* with my dreſs, I ſhall be charmed 
with the pleafure of going with her. 
—* What do you mean by lady?“ re- 
turned Mrs. De Valville, ſmiling. 
Who doſt thou ſpeak to? Thy illneſs 
* has rendered thee mighty grave. Call 
me, very reſpefully, thymamma.'— 
* T can never haye reſpect enough for 
* you, Madam, returned I with a 
figh, which I Was unable to conceal. 
It did not eſcape Mrs. Dorſin; and con- 
founded the uneaſy, the guilty Valville; 
who was, with, ſome reaſon, out of 
countenance. This ſigh, joined to my 
reſpectful behaviour, ſeemed to pro- 
ceed from ſome hidden cauſe. Mrs. 
Dorſin appeared to think ſo, and to 
take notice of Valyille's confuſion, by 
the manner in which ſhe obſerved us 
both. My mamma was going, per- 
baps, to make me ſome farther reply, 
when Miſs Varthon eptered in a negli- 
gent, but elegant diſhabille. As ſhe 
had foreſeen that, notwithſtanding my 
uneafineſs, I might go with them to 
dinner, ſhe had, without doubt, ſatis- 
fied herſelf with dreſſing in this man- 
ner; which ſeemed to exclude all de- 
ſign of pleafing; and which the pro- 
bably thought would leave me no room. 
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to accuſe her with any ſuch intention. 


I imme 
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Fimmediatel y gueſſed her motives for 
this apparent rd for me, and was 
not to he im vpon by it. Ia theſe 
caſes,” a 5 s and zyed lover is 
quicker fighted than a belbved one. I 
at once ſaw: that the was not ſincere; 
and that, notwithſtanding her neglt- 
nce, (he had not been willing to ſtrip 
Perſe of any of her charms. I was 
dreſſed in the fame manner as when I 
aroſo and had only flipped on a very bad 
gown: Las fo changed and thin, the 
fire of my eyes was almoſtextinguithed, 
and had ſuch a pale, ſckly, and diſturb- 
ed countenance, that I could not he 
being ſenſble of the op fry — 
us, and being mortified at gooey 
before her with ſuch difadvantages, an 
thus contributing myſelf to juſtify Val. 
ville's infidelity; If alover leaves us, 
and gives the ce to another, we 
are at leaſt pleaſed to think him to hlame 
for it; and to charge it to his ncon- 
ſtancy, and not our want of charms; 
and thus to flatter ourſelves that he is 
ilty of injuſtice. What leſſer com- 
Fon can be required But yet, in this 
caſe, methought I could not 
Valville with it. And this — — 
made me repent my having en to 
dite with his mother; but I could not 
go back. However, there were ſame 
things which might be alledged in my 


tion, had net ſuch great cauſe for tri- 
uniph If ſhe ſhone more than me, jt 
was not becavſe the was naturally more 
lovely; but it was owing: only to her 
being in good health, and my having 
been ill, I might be excuſed if I then 
wanted my own charmsy but ſhe was 
obliged to have all hers. They ſaw 
' how much ſhe excelled me; but did not 
know how far I might exceed her when 
mine returned. eee ee 
need not repeat the compliments 
theſe ladies made her. It was time to 
j and we bath of us left the convent, 
epped into the coach, und ſoon arrived 
at Mre. De Valyille's: I am afraid 
© you're not proc recovered,” ſaid 
mamma, with an affectionate look, 
hen we were at dinner: vos appear 
to have à langeid melancholy: which 
Ades not xt eaſe me. Was ſhe 


© fo in the convent, Miſe ?* added ſhe, 
ſpeaking d Miſs Varthon, ho bluſn- 
ed at her queſtion; © Tes, Madam, 
rteturnech ue; ſhe was pretty much the 
* ame, She hes much ado to recover; 


ſa id he. 


ä 


an initrigue carri 
his friends, without Mis; De Val- 
| ville's know! 


ed as will appear af. 
- terwards. © N. ad 


„ (hall not be 


* her illneſs bas been long and yiolen 


: 
© however, ſhe is ſometimes better.“ 
Mrs, Dorfn ſaid nothing but did not 
ceaſe exzmining Valvillzand me. 
As we aroſe from table; the weather 
being fins, it was propoſed” to 
take a walk on the terrace of the gar - 
den. The converſation wut at - 
neral; and then Miſs Varthon was aſk 
ed news of her mother: they talked of 
her voyage, her return, and her affairs. 
While they were on this ſubject, I pre- 
tended a curioſity to ſee a ſhady arbour 
at theend of the terrace. * It rs 


Ip to be very agreeably ſituated,” faid I, 


to engage Valville to wait on me thither. 
No, no, returned he; * 34-is nothing 
uncommon. But, as T aroſe up, he 
could not avoid following me, and E. 
ing the reſt of the ri I beg 
pardon, Sir,” ſaid I to him, 286 wier 
walked, * for depriving you of a con- 


* yerſation in which you, ps, in- 
* tereſt yourſelf; but I ſhall not de- 
tain you long. Why, you jeſt!” 


Do not you know the plea- 
ſure I take in being with you?” 1 
made him no anſwer, We * 
the arbour; hilſt my heart ſuffer 

the moſt violent palpitation; and 1 


could not tell how to begin what I had 


to ſay to him. f'A-propos!* cried he. 


k (You will judge if * a-propos " was 2 
favour: and my rival, upon recollec- 7 


introduction to what he was go- 
to mention.) Do you remem 


© that I have been endeavouring to ob- 


tain a poſt?'—* Do'T remember, Sit! 
Without doubt, 1 do,“ returned IT. 
It is that affair that has deferred out 
marriage.'-—* Is it concluded, Sir; 
or will it ſoon be ſo ?'— Alas! no; 
there is nothing done yet, hereplied ; 
we are hardly any forwarder than we 
were at firſt: my mother will, no 
doubt, mention it to you. There 
© have ariſen diſieulties which have re- 


* terded the conchufion of it; arid 


„ which, unbappily, may put it off 
0 much longer. You myſt. obſerve, 


* 


Madam, that theſe were difficulties 6f - 


and the reſult of 


his own procuring ; 
* between him and 


< heirs that oppoſe us, continued be: 

« we muſt bring tem to an ent; 

and, according to all arance, we 

to do ſoon. Tam 

extremely ſorry _ u, and prodigl- 
. 2 


* oully 
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or three ſteps to go out of the arbour. 
* Stay a moment, cried I: I ama 
8 little weary; let us ſit down. Pray, 
Sir, tell me why theſe difficulties 
diſturb you ſo much? ! Cannot you 
< gueſs?” teplied he. It is becauſe 
it retards our marriage. You muſt 
imagine that I ſhould be very glad 
to have it concluded. I have had a 
deſign to deſire my mother to com- 
pleat my happineſs before TI obtained 
my place; but, upon ſecond thoughts, 
round it more proper to defer it; to 
keep to her deciſion; and not to prefs 
her too much. Am not I in the 
right?“ Oh! there is nothing to be 
feared from her,“ returned I; it 
vill never miſcarry on her account.” 
— No, I believe not,“ replied he; 
© nor on mine neither! I velieve you 
are pretty ſure of it. But that is no 
-<, reaſon why theſe delays ſhould: not 
make me impatient.;''I wiſh, with all 
© my heart, my mother had not put it 
off; ' ſhe did not conſult my love in 
© it. I thought I ought to ſeize this 
opportunity to explain myſelf,'— 
Pray, Sir, what love is it you are 
ſpeaking of?“ returned I, to enter 
upon the matter. What love!? cried 
he. What love ſhould it be but 
mine, Miſs? my affection for you. 
© Is my love to you a new thing? And 
can you attribute to me thoſe obſta- 
*. cles which prevent an union; which 
© T deſire much more than you do 
© yourſelf?”, Inſtead of a reply, I 
-dfew his letter to Miſs Varthon out of 
my pocket, which you know ſhe had 
left with me. As I gave it him open, 
he knew it at firſt. Judge, then, what 
was his cotfuſion! It was quite inex- 
preſſible. It would hare made any 
other but me pity him. However, he 
.endeavoured to recover himſelf, Well, 
© Miſs; what paper is this? What 
"© would you have me do with it?” ſaid 
he, taking it with a trembling hand. 
© AhY added he, with a forced laugh, 
without knowing what he ſaid; © I ſee 
Ait is mine: it is my letter. I forgot 
to tell you of it: it is a trifle. You 
were ſick; the converfation turned 
© upon love; and the ſubject made me 
:* alittle pleaſant; that is all: IL thought 
4. no more of it. Miſs Varthon and I 
ſa each other ſometimes at the Mar- 
chioneſs of Kilnare's: every body 
. © knows that J have not made any ſe- 


1 


ere e ee ee = 


oo 
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:$ get yourſelf: you 
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© ouſly uneaſy, added he, taking two 


* cret of it. As I could pot ſee yer, 
© F was willing to amuſe and divert 
© myſelf, w pal away the time. But, 
now we are ſpeaking of this mar- 
© chioneſs, I muſt tell you that 1 
« ſhould be glad to ſee you atquainted 
© with her: ſhe is a lady of merit.“ I 
let him conclude this rambling diſ- 
courſe, which was void of ſenſe and 
reaſon, and which perfectly expreſſed 
the diſorder of his mind. I attended 
to it with filence, and my eyes caſt 
down; When he had Jone—* Sir,” 
ſaid T, without uſing any reproaches, 
or taking hold of any thing he had 
faid, I muſt do Miſs Varthon the juſ- 
* tice to aſſure you, that you ought 
not to accuſe her with having made a 
© premeditated ſacrifice of your letter: 
« ſhe gave it me in the ſudden emotion 
© of her mind; as ſhe then juſt diſco- 
« vered that I had the vanity to think I 
© way dear to you,'—< The vanity!“ 
returned he, with a countenance per- 
fealy diſordered. © Sure, Miſs, there 
© is no vanity in that!! —“ Sir," re- 
turned I, with a modeſt tone, * pray, 
© have the goodneſs to hear me make an 
end. Miſs Varthon, to whom you 
© paid a viſit a few days ago, told me, 
© as ſoon as ſhe had left you, that you 
© had been to pay her a viſit, and to en- 
© quire how I did; without mention - 
© ing a word of the letter you had juſt 
given her. But yeſterday, hearing 
that our marriage Was agreed upon, 
© ſhe became quite ftunned,'—— Hah! 
© hah! ſtunned! cried he. Why 
© fo? You ſurprize me! What is that 
* toher?*—< I do not know that," re- 
plied I: but, however, I took notice 
© of it z aſked her ibe reaſon; and 
« preſſed her to tell me; hen ſhe pro- 
© duced the letter, and gave it me.'— 


| © Very good!” returned he; “ ſhe was 


© mighty welcome; it was not any 
thing very important. What ſigni- 
© fies the letter? Sbe knows I intended 
nothing by it; and that it was only a 
« little piece of gallantry; and I did 
not deſire her to conceal} it from you. 
—* You muſt exeuſe me, Sir; you for- 
de ſired her not to 
ew it me in the letter it(elf,” replied 
I, in a gentle and friendly tone. But 
« pray, let me conclude what I was 
© going to ſay+ I have deſired this ex- 
« plication for no other reaſon: but that 
; Nile Varthon (ſuppoſing ſhe ſhould 


« 


love you, as, indeed, 30u have teaſon 
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to hope for) ſhauld have no reaſon to 
* accuſe me of a jealouſy which would 
very ill become me.. But-what do 
« you mean with your explications and 
jealouſies ? cried he. What would 
«. you ſay? Indeed, Mifs Marianne, I 
do not underſt and you: I do not, in- 
deed l Pray, Sir, hear me, con- 
tiaued I; and let me conclude. Who 
is it that you thus debaſe yourſelf to 
diſſemble with? Have you forgot 
who you are ſpeaking to? Am I 
not that Marianne, that poor, that 
unfortunate Marianne, who owes 
every thing to your family, and who 
knows not what would have become 
of her had not your bounty ſaved 
her? Do I deſerve that you ſhould 
give yourſelf the trouble to explain 
and juſtify your conduct to me? No, 
Sir; the time is mort; and do not, 
thereſore, interrupt me: we mult 
agree upon ſomething. You know 
the diſpoſitions of your own heart; 
but muſt be ſenſble that Mrs. De 
Valville is ignorant of them. She 


thoſe ſentiments you lately enter- 
tained in my favour: ſhe honours me 
with the moſt engaging, the moſt en- 
dearing affection; ſhe perſuades her · 
ſelf that I ſhall ſoon be her daughter; 
impatiently waits till I am fo; and 
may take the reſolution to marry, us, 
before you have obtained your poſt; 
and, ſince you have ſo lately preſſed 
her to it, may well imagine that her 
deſire to have it concluded will fill 
you with the molt pleaſing tranſports. 
Can you, then, ſuddenly. go to her, 
and acquaint her that you have en- 
tirely baniſhed me from your heart? 
I know, Sir, Mrs. De Valville has a 
mind full of. truth and virtge .and, 
without reckoning the grief a decla- 
ration of this kind would givecher, 
© ſuch a ſurprize would, doubtlels, 
prejudice yon in bez eſterm. We 
«© muſt: endeavour, then, to ſoften = 
„little this ad ventuge, and zender it 
© leſs ſhocking daher:; a mother, like 
© her, deſerves all' the pains we can 
© take to preyent ber uneaſigeſs- 1 
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© ſhould be extremely affli tet, ſhould 
I make /you--4ncur: her, diſpleaſure. 
£ Alas; who, am I, that E-hould; be 
© the ſubje& of a quarrel between, Mrs. 
De Valudleand: yon? I. I ay. τ 
© am obliged to you for great part of 
* her tenderneſs; and for many of the 


believes you are ſtill actuated by 
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* You would then, indeed, curſe the 
day of your acquaintance with the 
* unhappy orphan : but this I ſhall uſe 
© all my endeavours to avoid. There - 
© fore, conſider, Sir, how you would 
© have me behave; and what. ſteps you 
« would wiſh me to take, to prevent the 
uneaſineſs I am ſpeaking of. Iwill 
do every thing for you, except ſaying 
that I do not love you; for that 
would be far from being true: you 
need only tell me. what you would 
have me do, and I will-endeavour 
chearfully to obey you. And, be- 
lieve me, Sir, it was only with an in- 
tention of ſerving you, that I took 
the liberty to draw you from a con- 
verſation Which you thought more 
engaging than mine. 10 
HithertoValville had ſtood his ground 
as well as he was able; and had the 
courage abſolutely to deny his infidelity. 
The courage, did I ſay! I ſhould ra- 
ther have called it a mean, a pitiful 
baſeneſs, which would not ſuffer him 
nerouſly to confeſs the ſituation of 
is heart, How painful muſt ſuch a 
conduct be to a mind that was always 
inclined to virtue, and had ever t 
N propenſity to truth! But what 
I had now told him made him unable 
to reſiſt any longer; my generoſity con- 
founded him, and made him fink be- 
fore me: he diflembled go longer; but 
confeſſed his ſhame without the leaſt 
reſerve. I did.not ſeem to take notice 
of his confuſion; but, as he ſtill re- 
mained ſilent, I added“ Be ſo good 
< as to give me an anſwer.. What do 
you preſcribe to me?. Do as you 
« pleaſe, Miss, returned he: I am to 
blame, and cannot vindicate myſelf.” 
It is neceſſary, however, to adviſe 
„what I. ſhould ay, added I; with a 
free and preſſing air: but he continued 
mute; and it was- impoſſible to get a 
word more i um him. Here I obſerved 
Miſs Varthon had left the two ladies, 
and was coming up to us. Sir, ſaid 
J, F in the uncertainty in which you 
4: leave: me, .as to the part I ought to 
take, I ſhall act with as much diſ- 
© Cretion as. le; and it ſnall. not be 
my fault if this affajy does not ſu 

ceed according to your defires.” 1: 
As he continued ſtill fllent, and I 
was going to leave him, Miſs Vatthou, 
who Was already at r the - 

 arbour,/\tpretended: to be: furprazed at 
2 A2 finding 
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finding us there; and ſeemed as if un- 
willing t interrupt us. I be par- 
don, dai the; retiring; I did not 
© think You bah Deen thefe Ml: in- 
© deed I imagined yori Were walking 
© in the garden. - You: are” very 


© welcome to come in, Mifs,“ fald I; 


our conveifation is finiſhed; and you 
might have had your ſhare in it.— 
© This gentleman is witneſs that there 
* has been nothing ſaid againft you.” 
What do you mean by againſt me?” 
returned me. Indeed, Miſs, I do 
* not doubt it. What connection is 
© there betweer r ſecrets and my 
„affairs? I made no reply; and went 
out of the arbour to meet the ladies, 


who were coming up to us; ſo that ur 
two lovers could only remain a mo- 


ment together. I do not know what 
they ſaid, but I heard them ſoon fol- 


| low me: and, as I liſtened, methovght 


Miſs Vatthon was talking very low to 
Valsille. For my part, I returned 
from this expedition with a pleaſing 


Varthon and he followed me; and we 
preſently joined the other ladies : when, 
a cold and troubleſome breege ariſing, 
Mrs. De Valville propoſed. our walk- 
ing in. I perceived Mrs. Dorhn, who 
had tne goodneſs to intereſt herſelf in 
my concerns, and who had entertained 
ſome ſuſpicions of what had happened, 
had watched all our actions. I ob- 
ſerved, that ſhe fixed her eyes on Val- 
ville, who turned away his head: his 
countenance had Gill an impreſſion of 
the ſeveral emotions of his mind, which 
he was not yet able to difguife. Mrs. 
De Valville herſelf, who ſuſpected no- 
thing, diſcovered fo much diſorder in 
his ſooks, that, coming vp to me—. 
© Davghter,* ſaid the, lowering ber 
voice, Valville feems melancholy and 
« thovghtful: pray, What has. paſſed 
© between you? What haſt-thou ſaid 
© to him ?*—* Nothing, Madam, I re- 
plied, that he ought not to be very 
« well ſatisfied with. << I will foon 
© make his gmety return, I am deter- 


kind of emotion: that dignity of fen- * mined,” faid ſhe, without explaining 
' timent I had ſhewn to my unfaithful Herſelf any farthery and then we went 
lover; that ſhame and humility I left in. As ſoon as we had taken our 
in his heart; that aſtoniſhment he was feats—* My dear," ſaid Mrs. De Val- 


& 


* 


I at my generous behaviour; in thort, 
thet oper iority which my mind had aſ- 


ſumed: over his; a ſuperiority more 
tender than dripleating; more amiable 


than vain; filled my foul with the 
ſweeteſt and moſt flattering ſentiments; 


' and I found myſelf too worthy of his 
/ efteem not to be regretted. + Sure,“ 


faid I, it is impoſſible for him to love 
* Miſs. Varthon with the fame tran- 
« quillity he would before have done 
I defied him to forget me, and be at 
ace with hitaſelf. I refolved'to pu- 
Fi him by ſeeing him no more; and 
then I imagined that his affliction 
would be ſuperior to mine, às he alone 
was guilty. Ahl why was be un- 
„faithful?“ Theſe were the thoughts 
which employed my mind u I ad- 
vanced towards Mrs. De Valville: and 
you cannot imagine how greatly I was 
delighted- with them, or how- much 
they allayed my grief. Revenge is, in 
ſome degree, ſweet to every offended 
heart; and nothing but that can uſ- 
ſuage it's pain. Some will have a 
cruel, and others a generdus one: ant! 
mine, you ſee, was of the laſt fort; for 
I wiſhed any dear Valville no greater 
evil than to rogret his forfaking me. 


Ie already told yeuαε⁴ that Maſs 


vitte, © as Miſs Varthon is your friend, 
ve may talk freely before her of the 
marriage which is agreed upon be- 
© tween my fon and you: and 1 hope 
© ſhe will even do us the henour to be 
« preſent at it; and thixefore I-ſha!} 
make no difficulty of ſpeaking my 
© mind before her.” Here this young 
lady coloured; the foreſaw that a ſcene 
was opening in which ſhe herfelf migbt 
be involved: however, the bowed to 
Mrs. De Valville, to thank her for the 
confidence ſhe repoſed in her. Yon 
« are thinking of your poſt, ſon,” con- 
tinued the latter: I had made a reſo- 
* lution not to marry you till you had 
obtained it; but I did not foreſce 
that you would meet with ſo many 
difficulties to obſtrott your deſigus; 
© but ſinoe they ſeem to have no end; 
< ſince we cannot tell when you will 
get over them; and nee they trouble 
yon ſo much fe need only overlook 
them, and conclude your marriage; 
© with this ſingle precaution, to keey 
< it ſecret for ſome dime. I have taken 
meuſures acrordingly, unknown to 
.© you; and three or four days will be 
fſuſſiwient to re for it. We ſhall 


© ſetout this evening for the country.— 
© This ay,“ added ſhe, ſnewing us 


Mrs. 


Mrs. Dorſin, * has, promiſed to give us 
« her company: Miſe will be ſo kind 
« as to do the ſame; and all will be 


© aver in a few days.) 


Here Valville fell again into all that 


diſtreſs and contuſion into which Ihad 
caſt him a few moments before. Miſs 
Varthoo bluſlied, and knew not what 
countenance to aſſume, For my part, 
I held. my peace, and had the air of 
one more melancholy than pleaſed : but 
there was no malice, nor ill- nature in 
my filence. My tenderneſs and re- 
gard for Mrs. De Valville, and, per- 
haps, my love too for her ſon, tied up 
my tongue, and made me unable to 
make her any anſwer, Here a ſhort 
interval paſſed, during which neither 
Valville nor I could open our mouths. 
At laſt, he broke ſilence; but it was 
rather to utter a few infignificant, tii- 

fling words, than to make any reply; 

for be was entirely undetermined, and 
knew not what he was going to fay : 
but he could not avoid ſaying ſome- 
thing to fill up that ſurprizing vacancy 
in the converſation. occaſioned by our 
filence., * Yes, indeed, it is true! You 
„are in the right—nothing is more 
© eaſy—Yes; id the country—when- 
* ever. you pleaſe—We ſhall ſee 
—* Howl. what do you ſay? We ſhall 
.* fee!” cried Mrs. De Valville, in an 
amaze, * Are you abſent? Did you 
© hear what I ſaid? What ſhall we ice? 
Why, is not every thing ſeen al- 
ready?“ No, Madam! returned 
I, with a ghz * no your goodneſs, 
« your love to me, ſhuts your. eyes 
<* againſt thoſe reaſons. which ought 
« abſolutely to break off this marriage: 
* and I conjure you, by the favours 
with which you have loaded me; by 
that eternal , gratitude. I have for 
© themz by all your concern for the 
0 — 2 of your ſon; not to preſs 
bim any more on this fubjedt; but to 


<,abandon your project! Why ſo, 


nuſſy l cried. ſhe, in an angry tone; 
for ſhe was trady to call me names: 
the was — 


throwing myſelf ſuddenly at her feet. 
I. loſe ri and honours, but 1 
© cannot help it; they are not fit for 
me: Mr. De. Valville cannot ſhare 
them with me, without render; hg me 
the ridlicule uf. the world; 
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the exceſs 


©. aud perſac 
out of mere tender - 
neſs. * Why ſa, pray? What do yon 
© mean ?'—— Oh, mamma!* you ought 

4 to thank no more: of I „ cied I.,, to be 


his. In Rel g - 
e intention ie to ere my+;happineſs.; 
M 1 
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paſſing Ne for à man of a.mean 
0 baſe ſpirit, . Alas! 7 mis 
0 


« fortune would it 


is young 
2 grntiemany who is * an il. 
© luſtrious family. e might aſpire to 
© the greateſt honours, to be obliged, 


< perbap $, to deſert his country for 
* having married a git 2 — 
© knows a girl whom you have raiſed 
from nothing; ang ah dy * no other 
fortune but your charity] Could the 
« world. ever approve pf ſuch x mar- 
© riage P? — But what do you. mean 
* by theſe reflethons ?, What, are. you 
* about?” cried Mrs. De Valville, in- 
terrupting me. Pray, Madam, hear 
me, reſumed 1 in a preſſing and 
1mportunate tone: if any thing is 
* worthy. your concern os his, it is 
* certainly my miſery. My dear mam- 
ma, you have hitherto had the great - 
eſt regard far me, and ſtill continue 
it: you would have the poor Mari- 
anne call you mother; you do ber the 
honour to call her your child, and 
treat her as if ſhe was ſo. How ad- 
mirable, bow kind, is this! Canany 
thing equal your goodneſs? Ant i 
not my low, my indigent conditi 
ſufficiently honoured, but you — 
carry your charity ſo far as to marry 
me to your ſon? Is my milery to be 
eſteemed a portion? No, my de 
mother; no! you may give me the 
endearing title of your daughter as 
long as you pleaſe ; you may beſtow 
it upon me without controul; but I 
* ought not to receive it from the law. 
It is true, I bad yielded to your exceſ- 
2 five. goodneſs 5 thought 1 had ſur- 
mounted all obſtacles, and er 
thing would paſs on ſmooth and eaſy: 
my happineſs prevented 
* my thinking, and had taken away alt 


« 
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© my ſcruplesz but they return. up 


me, and I can no longer hide from 
my ſelf che true ſtate of things. Every 
out againſt aur marriage. 

© Mr. De Valxille is affronted, raillied, 
| uted, . wherever he goes 
though be gonceals it from mes a 


. 


1 hut, tho 
6 n and 


© endeavour to overlonk dt, I, ought to 


* ming it for my own ſake, as:well as 
you. Jove me; your 


thould diſappaior jp the 
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* deſigns of your tenderneſs by con- 
* ſentzng to marry him; deſigus winch 
© T owght to revere, and which deſerve 
to meet with ſucceſs. How can I be 
* happy if he is not ſo too? if I ſee 
s myſelf hated and deſpiſed, as they 
* forefee I muſt be? Lord! I be 
© hated —_— 

Here I was ſtopped by a torrent of 
tears. Valville, who, during my diſ- 
courſe, had appeared as if he was go- 
ing to interrupt me, as ſoon as I had 
finiſhed, arofe ſuddenly with an air of 
the muſt violent agitation, and went 
ont of the hall without any body de- 
firing him to ſtay, or aſking the reaſon 
of his going. Mrs. De Valville con- 
tinned immoveable; Mrs. Dorfin ap- 
peared dull and penfive, and fixed her 
eves on the floor. Miſs Varthon, more 
uneaſy than ever at what ſhe feared I 
ſhould ſay, epdeavoured to affume a 
countenance that might not betray her: 
fo that we were all of us, from diffe- 
rent motives, unable to ſpeak. As for 
me, weakened by this violent effort, I 
let myſelf fink upon Mrs. De Valville's 
xnee, and continued crying. The two 
ladies were for ſome time ſpeechleſs 
after Mr. De Valville was gone. 
£ Davghter,* ſaid my mamma, at laſt 
with an air of conſternation, © does my 
'* fon love you no more?“ I only an- 
{wered her by a freſh flood of tears, with 
which ſhe mingled hers; and a look 
that made her ſenſible the had diſco- 
vered the cauſe of my uneaſineſs. Mrs. 
Dorfin ſeemed extremely moved, and 
wept too: Miſs Varthon ſighed a little; 
and this was for ſome time the tone of 
our converſation. This was ſucceeded 


by a perfect ſilence : but Mrs. De Val- 


ville, at laſt, burſting afreſh into tears, 
took me itn her arms, and moved me fo 
much by her tendetneſs and affection, 
that I was unable to contain myſelf, or 
to ſupport the weight of my own ſor- 
row; and was therefore placed in an 
exſy-chair. Come, my dear daugh- 
ter, faid ſhe; come, endeavour to 
comfort yourſelf! Believe me, my 
gear, thou haſt ſtill à mother: doſt 
thou eſteem her as nothing?“ A- 


* Jas! it is ſhe I regret,” returned I, 


with a voice interrupted with ſighs. 
Ah! why doſt thou regret her?“ re- 
turned ſhe. She is, if poſſible, more 


thy mother than ever!“ —“ And Ia 


thouſand times more her friend 1 re- 
turned Mrs. Dorſin, in a reſolute voice, 


but with her eyes foll of tears. And, 
indeed, it is not her that I pity; it is 
Mr. De Valvilie: his lofs is infinitely 
« greater than hers,” —“ Now I have 
done with him; I ſhall never eſteem 
© him any more, returned my der 
mamma. * But, Marianne, how didft 
© thou learn that he loves another?“ 
added ſhe, * Who gave thee that infor- 
© matiun? he could not tell it thee 
© himſelf? Do you know, the perſon 
for whom he thus breaks through his 
* engagements? Who is it that he can 
think worthy of being preferred be- 
fore thee? Can ſhe hope to retain 
him? Tell me, haſt thou heard who 
ſhe 1s ?*—* You will know, without 
doubt, Madam; he ought to tell you 
that himſelf," returned I ; I beg you 
would excuſe me from telling you any 
© more.'—-" Miſs," reſumed Mrs. De 
Valville, addreffing berſelf to my rival; 
my daughter is your friend; and, I 
am perſuaded, has told it you: it is 
likely ſhe has truſted you with the 
whole. Is the not miſtaken ? Is there 
any proof that the is really unfaith- 
ful? I have ſometimes ſent Valville 
to your convent; 1s it there that he 
became enamovred? and was in- 
ſpired with this new, this ſtrange 
paſhon ?* 

In the fituation Miſs Varthon was 
in, ſhe muſt have been older and more 
converſant with the world than the was, 
to have been proof againſt a queſtion 
of this nature; ſhe was at once unable 
to keep her countenance, and bluſhed 
in fuch a remarkable: manner, that the 
two ladies were immediately ſatisfied 
that ſhe was the perſon, * I underſtand 
« you, Mils,' ſaid Mrs. De Valville:; 
© you are, indeed, extremely amiable; 
© but, after what has happened to my 
* daughter, I cannot adviſe you i0 de- 
« pend much on the heart of my: ſon.” 
—* ] did not expect either your com- 
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-* pariſon or advice, Madam, returned 


Miſs Varthon, with a havghtineſs that 
recovered her from her embarraſſment. 
As to your ſon, #1] I think of his 
© love is, that it offends me; and I 
© ſhould have imagined that you muſt 
© have thought ſo too. But it is very 
late, Madam, and time to return to 
© the convent; will you be ſo good as 
* toſend me back? * 
I ſhall wait upon you thither my- 
6 ſelf, Miſs, ſaid Mrs. De Valville: 
and then; turning to Mrs, Dorſin Shes 
will 
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” will not leave us ſo ſoon?” added ſhe. 
am going to order the horſes to be 
© ſet to the coach; and ſhall return in 
© a quarter of an hour, and expect to 
© find you here with Marianne. 
© With all my heart, Madam,“ faid 
Mrs. Dorſin. My dear mamma, 
cried I, with a voice ſtill very faint, 
I never knew a greater pleaſure than 
© being with you; it will always be my 
happineſs; and I ſhall now never wiſh 
to enjoy any other ; but Mr, De Val- 
ville will return to-night; and, if yon 
would not have me loſe my life, do 
not expoſe me again to the pain of 
ſeeing him, at leaſt ſo ſoon, You 
would be ſorry for detaining me, 


neſs. I know, mamma, how ſincerely 
you love me; andit is your affection, 
your tender heart, I would ſpare. 
You muſt believe what I ſay now is 
very true; fince, by warning you, I 
deprive myſelf of all that conſolation 
which I Ihould find in being with 
you + but, when, Mr. De Valville 
ſhall be married, I ſhall find no other 
charm in life but the pleaſure of be- 
ing with my dear mamma.” —“ She 
is in the right, returned Mrs. Dor- 
fin, while Ms. De Valville was dry- 
ing her eyes. This adventure is too 
6 Freſh ; let us carry her back to her 
© convent.* On which the latter went 
to give her orders; and we went ſoon 
after. Never, perhaps, were four peo- 
ple together more ſerious and ſilent 
than we were; for ſcarce were four 
words ſpoke in the way from my mam- 
ma's to the convent; It is true, the 
ſituation, Miſs Varthon and I were in 
could not allow of a very briſk conver- 
ſation :- nothing was lively amongſt us, 
but my glances at Mrs. De Valville, 
and hers at me. At laſt we arrived. 
My rival ſtepped out of the coach firſt; 
Mrs. De Valville and I followed; and 
Mrs. Dorſin, who loaded me with ca- 
reſſes, and aſſurances of. friendſhip, 
ſaid behind. Miſs - Varthon, who 
langed to get rid of us, rang the bell, 
and returned her thanks to my mother 
in a cold, but polite manner; and, the 
gate being opened, ſhe left us. I caſt 
myſelf into Mrs. De Valyille's arms; 
where I remained ſome time ſpeechleſs, 
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and ready to faint. Hide thy tears, 


{aid ſhe to me, Whiſperingz it is with 
difficulty that I retain mine. Fare - 
* wel! think that thou ſhalt for eyer be 


ſince it could only cauſe you uneaſi- 


it, a 
contents; but it contained on 


R a =» 


my daughter and that thou poſſeſſeſt 
4 the firſt place in my heart,. I will 
* come to fee thee; again to-morrow,” 
This ſhe ſaid, with! the moſt dejected 
countenance. * After this, J entered, 
with my ſoul more ſoftened than af- 
flicted: and, indeed, I had reaſon to be 
jo, 1 left Mrs. De Valville oppreſſed 
with grief; Mrs. Dorſin had . juſt af- 
fectionately embraced me, with tears in 


her eyes; my uafaithfol lover was 


troubled. himſelf, and had given us a 
ſuſhcient proof of it, by leaving us ſo 
abrupdy, Thus my advemure had 
moved three perſons who were infinitely 
dear to me ; my affairs became theirs ; 
and this was a pleaſing ſubjeft of con- 
ſolmtion, I did not appear deſtitute of 
help: their tears honoured mine; they 


_ were ſorry for my affliction; grieved 


for what I grieved ; and ſympathized 
in all my ſorrew. "Theſe, ideas, were 
ee ſweet, and made me w 
leſs from any real uneaſineſs, than from 
the moſt pleaſing ſentiments of tender - 
neſs and gratitude, But to proceed. 
I paſſed the teſt of the evening with 
my friend the nun. You wileafily con- 
ccive that I did not ſee Miſs Varthon; 
and that the friendly commerce which 
had been begun between us was entirely 
broken: however, ſhe thought that the 


diſcretion I had made uſe of in conceal- 


ing her ſhare in, my adventure, deferv- 
ed ſome acknowledgment. At nine 
o'clock the next morning, a lay · ſiſter 
brought me a letter from her. I opened 
ale uneaſy at Wee be the 

va com- 


liment upon my proceedings the day 


— 2 and, as near as I can remember, 


it was as follow. 


© MISS, * 2 . 
. W HAT you did for me yeſterday 

; * was ſo very obliging, that I 
* ſhould reproach myſelf if I did not 
return you my ſincereſt thanks for it. 


It was not your fault that the ſhare I 


* had in your grief did not remain a 
«* ſecret; for, notwithſtanding the ex- 
© treme trouble and diſorder of your 
mind, you did not let a word = 2 
you, that could in the leaſt expoſe me. 
A.,very;generous proceeding, indeed! 
and ſuch as none but you could have 


been capable of. The reſult of this 
adventure will ew you how much, I 
Jam touched with it. Adieu Mils, 
& n,, 7 1 


N - 1 n . 


You 


"> SR. 


4 27 


or myſelf any farther trouble. 


* 
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You will won ſee what this 
was that ſhe engaged herſelf to give 
me. I returned an anſwer by the 
fame Jay-fſter; which was very ſhort, 
and was as follows 


2 1 Am ob to you, Miſs, for your 
= © comphinent: but you owe me 

* none; I do not think 1 deſerve a 

* »raiſe for not being ill-natured. 

* ated only according to my own cha- 

* rater; and expect no reward for it.” 


Mrs. De Valville had promiſed me, 
the evening before, that ſhe would come 
and fee me; and ſhe was as good as her 
word. We ſpoke of Miſs Varthon ; 
and as all my engagements with Val- 
ville were broken, I made no difficulty 
of telling her in what manner I became 
acquainted with his infidelity; and I 
did it to the advantage of my rival, 
'whoſe diſpoſitions I could not then in- 
form her of. My narration made vs 
both weep: and the expreſſions of our 
mutual tenderneſs exceeded all deſcrip- 
tion. She had no news to tell me from 
Valville, for he had not ſhewn himſelf 
ſince the moment he left us. However, 
he returned home, but not till it was 


very late, and that morning he fet ont 


either for the country or Verſailles. 
* Doubtleſs,” ſaid ſhe, he avoids ſee- 
ing me; and, I am perſuaded, is 
* aſhamed to appear before me. On 
this ſhe got up, and was going to leave 
'me, when Miſs Varthon, whom neither 
of us expected to ſee, ſuddenly came in. 
I intended to write to yov, Madam, 


ſaid the to my mother, after ſaluting 


her; © but ſince you are here, and I 
may have the honour to ſpeak to you, 
© jt is better, I think, to let it alone, and 
© tell you my mind, without my ou 

all 
not detain you very long. Mr. De 


'« Valville is changed: you believe I 
am the cauſe; and I have reaſon to 


© think ſo too, But how have IT con- 
© tributed to his inconſtancy? This, 
Madam, it is neceſſary you ſhould 
* know. I ſhould be forry ro have you 
« deceived in an affair of ſuch conſe. 


'C 23 and ſhall therefore tell you 
o 


ie whole with the ſtricteſt truth. 
The firſt time Mr. DeValville ſaw me, 


was when I fainted away at partin 
1 from 


mamma. You was o kind 
8 to lend me your aſſiſtance; and ke, 


too, endeavoured to bring me to my- 


proof * ſelf, I entered the convent with this 


* lady, whom I had but juſt known, 
* and who became my friend : but the 
neither mentioned you, Madam, nor 
Mr. De Valville; nor told me upon 
* what terms ſhe was with him. 1 
Ekno it, Mils, ſaid my mother, in- 
terrupting her : © Marianne has juſt 
* told me every thing; and has done 
you all the juſtice that you couldex- - 
peR from her, My ſon came to pay 
you a viſit; he preſented my ſervice 
to you; he gave you a letter as he 
left you, and told you it came from 
me: you could not divine; and any 
body elſe would have taken it. Be- 
ſides, you made no ſecret of it; but 
gave it to this lady as foon as you 
© knew ſhe was intereſted in it: ſo I fee 
no reaſon why you ought to diſturb 
« yourſelf, If my fon found you ami - 
© able, and has preſumed to tell you ſo, 
© it is Hot your fault. You have no 
< otherwiſe contributed to it than by 
© having charms, which it is not in your 
power to diveſt yourſelf of; and you 
* arequite out of the caſe, even accord- 
ing to the account Marianne gives of 
it.'—" This account is much to her 
honour ; and I ſhould not, perhaps, 
have been treated ſo pently by any 
body elſe, returned Mife Vartbon, 
with the tears in her eyes, in ſpite of 
her endeavours to prevent them: and, 
© what I have further to add is; to de- 
* ſire you to be ſo kind as to oblige Mr. 
© De Valville to endeavour to ſee me 
© no more. It would be to no purpoſe; 
and would only ſhew his want of re- 
gard to me. You are in the right, 
Miſs,“ returned my mother; he 
« would be quite inexcuſable; and I 
© will let him know it. Not that I 
© ſhould not be the firſt to wiſh for an 
alliance like yours; which, to be ſure, 
© would do us a great deal of honour: 
© but my fon is unworthy of it; his in- 
«© conſtancy ſhocks me; and though he 
© ſhould be fo happy as to pleaſe you, 
© T ſhould be afraid, in giving him to 
© you, that I made you a very bad pre- 
© ſent, I will let him know how dif- 
C —_ his viſits are to you 3 and 
© T hope he will give you no reaſon to 
© complain.” ifs Varthon made no 
_ reply, but a curtſey, and then re 
tired, 

She imagined, perhaps, that I ſhould 
applaud the — he had taken to 
ſee him no mere; and chat * 

- oo 
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Look upon it as a proof of that acknow- 
ledgment ſhe had promiſed me: but, far 
from it; I was not ſo eaſily deceived. 
This was only a pretended acknow- 
ledgment ; but no proof at all of her 
gratitude, What could ſhe riſque by 
refuſing to ſee Valville at the convent ? 
Had ſhe not the Marchioneſs of Kil- 
nare's houſe for. a reſource? Was not 
Valville one of this lady's friends? Did 
not he frequently viſit her there? All 
this ſhewof anoble generoſity in her be- 
haviour was only avein of oſtentation, 
which ſignified nothing: and you will 
ſee, in the ſequel, that I then reaſoned 
very juſtly. But, to return to myſelf. 
1 ad, for a multiplicity of ad- 
ventures, and my ſtars would not ſuf- 
fer me long to want them: I am now 
a little at leiſure; but it will not laſt 
long. My mother continued to come 
and ſee me; but Valville, always abſent, 
never came with her. Miſs Varthon 
and I met in the convent ; but we only 
gave each other a tranſient ſalute with- 
out ſpeaking, - About four or five 9 
after our dining with Mrs. De Valville, 
I received, in the morning, a very ex- 
traordinary viſit, But I muſt begin, 
Madam, by telling you what it was that 
procured it me. Mrs. Dorſin had been 
that morning to ſee Mrs. De Valville; 
ſhe found there an old friend of the fa- 
mily, an officer, who was a perſon of 
quality, and a little advanced in years: 
he had heard much of me, on account 
of my adventure at the prime-miniſter's ; 
and had never ſeen my mother, without 
alking news of Marianne, of whom be 
was continually making encomiums, 
founded on what he had heard of me. 
The noiſe of my diſgrace was already. 
abroad; and Valville's infidelity was 
blickly known, Perhaps he himſelf, 
lince he had left his mother; had told it 
to ſome of his beſt friends, who had alſo 
truſted the ſecret to others. However, 
this gentleman had heard of it; and 
came to Mrs. De Valville's in order to 
be certainly informed of the truth. 
© Madam,” ſaid he, there is a report 
© that Mr. De Valville is no longer in 
© love with that amiable girl, who is ſo 
< worthy of every one's eſteem ; they 
* ſay he has left her, and refuſes to mar- 
* ry her, How is it poſſible that he 
* ſhould ceaſe loving that Marianne, 
© who was ſo dear to him, and ſo wor- 
© thy of being ſo? I can hardly believe 
© it ; and, probably, it is only a calum · 
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© ny.'—* Alas, Sirl it js but too true, * 
returned Mrs. De Valville with an ait 
of grief; © and I am quite. inconſol- 
able. Indeed,” returned he, © you 
© have reaſon to be ſo: it would have 
© been the higheſt comfort to you to 
have been the mother of that engaging 
© child; it would have been an acqui- 
© ſition that would have ſecured the re- 
« poſe of your life, What can Mr. De 
©. Valville mean? Is he afraid of bein 

too happy? I ſhall paſs over the re 

of their converſation on this ſubject. 
Mrs. De Valville was going to dine 
with Mrs. Dorſin; and this laſt lady 
engaged the officer to attend them; and 
added, that I muſt come too, on account 
of the extreme deſire he expreſſed to 
ſee me. But as it was yet very early, 
the ladies did not care to go ſo ſoon x 
however, they thought I ought to be 
informed of it: I ſhall ſend,” ſaid my 
mother, to her convent, to tell her 
* that we ſhall take her with us in our 
© way.'—* There is no need of ſend- 
ing, ' replied the officer; © I have a 
© little buſineſs that wayz and, if you 
will give me leave, I will wait upon 
© her myſelf : only give me a ſhort note 
© for her, or elſe perhaps I may not be 
© able to gain admiſſion.” On which 
ſhe wrote immediately lies 


© DEAR DAUGHTER, - | 
0 1 Shall call upon thee at one o'clock, 
* * and take thee with me. We dine 
© at Mrs, Dorkn's.* 


With this ſhort paſſport the officerar- 
rived at the convent. He aſked for me, 
from Mrs. De Valville and I came 
down, Some of the boarders had told 
me they would that afternoon come to 
keep me company in my chamber; ſo 
that, notwithſtanding my grief, I hap- 
pened to be dreſſed leſs negligently than- 
ordinary. Theſe are little regards which 
do not ſeem. to coſt us the leaſt reflec 
tion. It is true that my mind was de- 
jetted; but what then! my vanity did- 
not ſubſide ; but ſtill performed it's of - 
fice. It is neceſſary to repair, on one 
ſide, what our afflitions deſtroy on the 
other; for, in ſhort, we are not willing 
to loſe all. bes = 
I entered the parlour, and ſaw a man 
of about fifty; he had a good mien, 
and an air of diſtinctionz was well 
dreſſed, though plain; and had acoun- 
tenance extremely frank and open. Let · 
5 1 F our 
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dur natural politeneſs be ever fo great, 
we tio ſooner fee perfons w ap- 
pearance prepoſſeſſes us in their favour, 
than we give them a reception pecu- 
hliaarly engaging. With the one we are 
only courteous and obliging; but, with 
the other, free and affable: and this diſ- 
poſition takes ſuch a ſudden poſſeſſion 
of our minds, that we have ſcarcely 
time to take notice of it. This was 
the ſituation of my mind the moment 
F faw this gentleman: my looks of 
complacency were returned by his, 
which expreſſed the fame regard; and 
he could not poſſibly have ſhewn a 
higher ſatis faction. I waited till he 
ſpoke to me. Miſs," ſaid he, after a 
low bow, and preſenting me the note 
from my mother, * Mrs. De Valville 
* defired me to give you this. She want- 
* ed to ſend ſomebody with it; and I 
« entreated her to give me the prefe- 
© rence," You do me a great deal 
© of honour, Sir, returned I, openin 

the note, which I ſoon read. Well, 
„Sir,“ added I, Mrs, De Valville 
« ſhall find me ready; and I give you 
* a thouſand thanks for the trouble you 
* have given yourſelf.— I ought to 
© thank Mrs, De Valville for havin 

permitted me to wait on you, replie 

he: © but, Miſs, it is not late, and the 
© Jadies will not ſoon be here, May 
« I, by the favour of the commiſſion 
I have obtained, hope to enjoy a quar- 
© ter of an hour's converſation with 
© you? I have been a long time a friend 
* to Mrs. De Valville and her family: 
I am to dine with you; fo you may 
« regard me beforehand as one of your 
© acquaintance, ſince 1 ſhall be no 
© ſtranger to you two hours hence. 
As you pleaſe, Sir,” replied I, much 


ſurprized at his diſcourſe, * You 7 


© ſpeaky I am ready to hear you. 

© will not keep you long in ſuſpenſe, 
© Miſs,” returned he, about what I 
© have to ſay to you. I have the cha- 
© rater of a man of honour; and a ſin- 
©. cere, ſociable, honeſt, plain-dealer : 
© ever ſince I heard of your character, 
© you have been the object of my eſteem, 
my reſpect, my admiration! This, 
© I aſſure you, Miſs, is ſtrictly true. 
© I am informed of your affairs. Mr. 
De Valville, unhappily for himſelf, 
« is guilty of inconſtancy. I am m 

© own maſter, Miſs; enjoy an eſtate of 
* twenty-five thouſand livres a year; 


and I offer them to you: they h 


© beat your ſervice whenever you pleaſeꝶ 
© after you have conſahed with Mrs. 
© De 471 upon it.” bode moſt 
ſurprized me in this |, was the 
rapidity with which d Wed delivered, 
and the engaging frankneſs which ac- 
companied every thing he ſaid. I had 
ſeldom ſeen any body ſo worthy of be- 
ing liſtened to as this reelle gen- 
tleman: his ſoul ſeemed to ſpeak to me; 
methought I ſaw it; it addreffed itſelf 
to mine; and demanded an anſwer, as 
ſimple and natural as the queſtion it 
had propoſed to me. Therefore, lay- 
ing aide all ceremony, I conformed 
myſelf to his behaviour; and, without 
trifling away any time in returning 
him thanks, I aſked him if he knew 
my hiſtory. Yes, I do, Miſs,” re- 
turned he; and that is the reaſon 
* why you ſee me here: it is that 
which has told me you are more 
valoable than all the world poſſeſſes 
beſides; and it is that which has at- 
tached me to you.'—* You ſurprize 
me, Sir!” returned I: © your manner 
of thinking is very rare. I do not 
know how to praiſe it, becauſe it is 
too much to my advantage, To all 
appearance, you are a perſon of qua- 
lity.—“ Ves, returned he; I for- 
got to mention that: but it is not, in 
my opinion, a thing very material. 
It is the honeſt man, My! oe: barely 
the man of quality, who can merit 
you, Miſs: and, as I think myſelf 
as honeſt as any other perſon, I ima- 
gined this qualification, joined to an 
eſtate, which is more than enough to 
ſatisfy our defires, and make us eaſy, 
© might induce you to accept of my 
offers. I ought not to heſitate," 
returned I, upon the value I ought to 
© ſet upon your propoſal, which is a 
© mark of the higheſt eſteem, and the 
« greateſt generoſity: but permit me to 
© repeat my queſtion; Have you well 

conviderad it? I have nothing; I do 
not know to whom I owe my birth; 
I have ſubſiſted from my cradle only 
on the charity of ſtrangers; and have 
many times been in danger of be- 
coming an obje of publick charity. 
This has ſhocked Mr. De Valville, 
© notwithſtanding the inclination he 
© had for me. Take care, Sit!'— It. 
© 1s the worſe for him, Miſs,' return- 
ed he; © this will never be looked upon as 
© the moſt glorious part of his conduct: 
4 however, you will have nothing like 

tn! 
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e this to fear from me. Mr. De Val- 
ville loved you: but it was not that 
© paſſion which brought me hither; I 
6 heard you repreſented as moſt perfect - 
« ly lovely; but we are not apt to be 
affected by charms we have never 
« ſeen, and know only by relation, So 
c it is not a lover that comes to ſee you; 
© it is much better. Is a perſon of 
© your merit fit to be made the ſport of 
* a fooliſh and inconſtant paſſion ? No, 
« Miſs! no! Let people fall in love 
« with you the firſt moment they ſee 
vou; let them love you with the ten- 
« dereſt affection: how can they avoid 
£ it? I feel the ſame paſſion; and I 
find that I am actually in love; but 
© ] need not that to be charmed with 
* you; the amiable qualities of your 
mind have been able to attrat m 
higheſt eſteem : your beauty, indeed, 
is an additional qualification; which, 
though not neceſſary to engage my 
regards, which were before founded 
on a more ſolid baſis, yet I cannot 
be offended at it, becauſe the exceſs 
of that happineſs I would enjoy, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to extirpate my 
© defire of obtaining it. It was my 
« reaſon that made me give you my 
© heart; and I brought no other paſſion 
« with me. Thus my affe&tion does 
not depend upon a tranſport which is 
* liable to wear off, and ſubje& to 
change. My reaſon is not concerned 
about a fortune, ſince I have — 
for us both; nor about your rela- 
tions, fince they would be nothing to 
* me. I am not concerned about 
your family; for, if you were of 
© rayal extraction, would it add any 
thing to your perſonal merit? Beſides, 
© have ſouls any relations? Are they 
* notallderived from the ſame original? 
It is your mind, then, I would ob- 
© tain; it is your virtue alone that has 
the moſt powerful charms; which I 
© can never poſſeſs without being oblig- 
© ed to make you all poſſible returns. 
© Should you conſent to marry me, I 
© ſhouldefteem myſelfinfinitely obliged 
* toyou. My love is too exceſſive for 
me to dare to deſire you to return it 
© in the ſame degree. You are hardly 
© twenty; and I am almoſt fifty: and 
5 _u would think me very weak was 
I to deſire you to love me. But as to 
4 pou friendſhip and eſteem, I muſt 
hope to attain them both; as I thall 
_ © endeavour to deſerve them, As you 
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© are reaſonable and , I flatter 
© mylelf with ſuce This is what 
if to ſay to you, Mis: I now 
„only wait to know what is your de- 
termination.“ Sir,“ ſaid 1, * if I 
only con ſulted the honour you would 
0 2 — my preſent ſituation, and 
© the opinion you give meof your- 
« ſelf, I ſhould — — of 
5 your propoſal; but I muſt defire eight 
days time to conſider of it, both for 
your ſake and mine, I ſhall think 
for you, becauſe you would marry a 
perſon who is nothing, and has not 
© any thing to recommend her: andthe 
© ſame reaſons will induce me to con- 
© ſider it well on my own account, be- 
« cauſe they equally regard us both. 
© Letmeentreat you, Sir, toemploy this 
© time in examining theſe things more 
© cloſely than you have done, and with 
all the attention you are capable of. 
© You eſteem me, you ſay, very highly; 
© and. your preſent diſpoſition makes 
vyou ſet this above all other conſide - 
« rations. But I am not yet yours, 
* Sir: and we ſhould be no ſooner mar- 
« ried, but your conduct would be cen - 
* ſured; you would be raillied on my 
© unknown extraction, and want of 
© fortune, Can you be inſenfible and 

£ unconcerned at their banters and re- 
£ proaches? Will you not be ſorry for 

© having allied yourſelf to no family; 

5 and for not increaſing your fortune 
© by your marriage ? ſe things you 
s ought to conſider of maturely; as I 
© ſhall reflect what would be the con- 
« ſequence, ſhould you repent of your 
precipitation. But though theſe mo- 
© tives of reflection ſhould not keep me 
in ſuſpenſe, I cannot have the li 

of giving you the proof you defice of 
4 

c 

c 

4 

c 

. 

c 

4 
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4 
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2 gratitude, without Mrs. De Val- 
vill 


e's conſent, I am her daughter; 
nay, more than her daughter; for it 
is to her goodneſs alone, and not to 
nature, that I owe the bleſſing of hav- 
ing her for my mother. Her gene- 
rolity, her noble, her 1 
neroſity, made her aſſume that title, 
and N the moſt tender care and 
affection for me; ſo that I am bound 
to be entirely at her diſpoſal: and 
I am perſuaded you will think I have 
reaſon to be ſo. I muſt therefore, 

Sir, acquaint her with your offers; 

© which I ſhall do without telling her 

© your name, unleſs you permit me to 

do it. — “ O juſt as you pleaſe, 
2 


2 « Mill 
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«< Miſs!* returned he; © I ſhall take ſo 
© little care to keep it ſecret, that I ſhall 
© take a pride in publiſhing my deſign: 
© and I am ſure that all men of ſenſe 
« will eſteem me the better for it, even 
though you ſhould refuſe me. But 
© it is time I ſhould leave you; the la- 
© dies will be here in an hour at far- 
© theſt: and I ſhall wait for you at Mrs. 
4 Dorſin's. Farewel, Miſs; I ſhall 
© make refleions, ſince you deſire it: 
© but I ſhall not be in pain about thoſe 
© which may be made upon me; yours 
© alone are capable of diſturbing me. 
This day fe'nnight, about this time, 
© I ſhall be here again, to know the re- 
© ſult of them and Mrs. De Valville's 
© ſentiments; which, perhaps, may be 
© in my favour.” 

This ſaid, he retired; and I made 
him no other anſwer but a curtſey, 
which was accompanied with an air of 
the greateſt affability and gratitude, I 
then immediately went up into my 
room, and made haſte to dreſs me. The 
ladies ſoon arrived: I ſtepped into the 
coach; dined at Mrs. Dorſin's; and re- 
turned home very late, without having 
mentioned my adventure with the offi- 
cer to Mrs. De Valville. * Shall I ſee 
© you again ſoon, mamma?” ſaid I to 
her, © I ſhall come again to-morrow 
© in the afternoon,” returned ſhe, em 
bracing me; and then we parted. That 


night I ſpoke to _y ut my friend 


the nun. I unboſomed myſelf to her, 
and told her all that had paſſed between 
the officer and me; at which the ſeemed 
agreeably ſurprized: and I concluded 
with deſiring her to come and ſee me in 
the morning, She entered the room 
the next day before I was awake; at 


which ſhe: was going to retire; when, 
by her pulling the door after ber, I 
opened my eyes, called her back, and 
deſired her to take a chair, and ſeat her- 
ſelf by my bed ſide. My dear friend,” 
ſaid I, © I have, for ſome days, had a de- 
* ſign to retire from the world, and fix 
* myfelf for the reſt of my life in that 
* ſerene and tranquil ſtate you have 


. © embraced.'— How! would you he 


© a nun?” cried ſhe, interrupting me. 
© Yes,” returned I; my life is ſubject 
to too many events; I find every thing 
© 1s uncertain and precarious: Val- 
« ville's infidelity has given me a dif. 
© guſt to the world; I find he is ftill 
too dear to my heart; and I muſt not, 
© [ date not, fee him more. Providence 
* has given me enough to ſettle me 
© here: my deed of gift will ſecure to 
© me this peaceful retreat, where I ſhall 
live with you in a perfect repoſe, with- 
© out being at any one's expence.— 
Any other but me,” ſhe returned, 
« would immediately applaud your re- 
* ſolution: but J am too much your 
* friend to adviſe you to purſue your 
© inclinations, where I foreſee they 
would be followed by repentance, 
When we can have a day entirely ta 
« ourſelves, I will give you the hiſtory 
of my life; you will then be more 
able to form a judgment of your ſitu- 
ation; and if, after that, you perſiſt in 
* your intention of taking the veil, you 
© will be more ſenſible of the import- 
© ance u engagements. But it 
is time, Madam, for me to break off; 1 
am ſufficiently fatigued; and muſt there- 
fore make you wait a little longer for 
the continuation of my adventures. 


END OF THE EIGHTH PART. 
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PART 1X, 


OUR commendations, dear 
Madam, of my generous 
behaviour to my unfaith- 
ful lover, ſo agreeably 
. flatter my vanity, that I 

cannot help expreſſing my 
acknowledgments. We are all of us 
naturally fond of applauſe, as it is a 
kind of proof that we have ſome, rea- 
ſon for that complacency with which 
we are apt to regard our own actions. 
Self-love is the univerſal ſpring that 
moves in every breaſt, the reigning prin- 
ciple which governs the ſoul, and gives 
laws to our behaviour. The mind that 
is actuated by the low profpetts of ſen- 
ſual pleaſure, and that which is animated 
by a love of virtue, and the refined de- 
light which attends the practice of great 
actions, have the ſame ſource; it is all 
ſelf. love, all a deſire of happineſs. But 
to proceed with my hiſtory. 

You remember, I ſuppoſe, that I had 
given my friend the nun an account of 
my adventure with the officer; that I 
had told her my deſire of taking the 
veil; and that ſhe had earneſtly per- 
ſuaded me againſt it. Her warmth and 
ſeriouſneſs on this ſubje& at once ſur- 

ized and alarmed me: I thought her 
Colic perfectly happy; and I had rea- 
ſon to think ſo, for ſhe always __ 
ed to have a mind full of tranquillity; 
but now I began to fear I was miſtaken 
I longed to hear the hiſtory of her life; 
-but as Mrs. De Valville was to be 
there in the afternoon, and it would be 
ſoon time for me to dreſs, ſhe defired 
me to defer it, I have a great variety 
* of adventures to relate, ſaid ſhe; 
© andT ought to take ſome time to re- 


collect myſelf. -Larofſe with a mind 


% 


more calm than it ha4 been for ſome 
time paſt, She endeavoured to divert 
my thoughts from Valville, by men- 
tioning the happineſs I might expe& 
from a union with the generous officer. 
His ſentiments, I find, ſaid ſhe, * are 
© too noble, too agreeable to yours, not 
* tomake you charmed with him. He 
will at once be a tender huſband, a 
father, and a friend; his good ſenſe 
will render him always engaging; you 
will forget his years; and, in ſhort, 
return his Sos | you will find 
your eſteem gradually ſtrengthen and 
grow up to love.'— Alas, my friend!* 
returned I, 100 are quite miſtaken; 
I find Valville, my dear, my unfaith- 
* ful Valville, has ſtill the entire poſ- 
« ſeſſion of my heart; and I can find 
no room there for any other object. 
I confeſs the gentleman you mention 
has inſpired me with the higheſt 
eſteem; his open franknel[s at our firſt 
© interview, and his converſation at 
© Mrs. Dorſin's, have rendered me 
highly ſenſible of his merit; but it is 
a ſenſibility very different from the 
tenderneſs of love. He inſpires me 
with a regard much like the reve- 
rence which is due to a father. I 
ſhall be 3 of his friendſhip, and 
© ſhall readily give him every proof of 
© mine; every proof that the ſtricteſt 
virtue, and my unconquerable love to 
© Valville, will permit.“ Marianne,” 
replied my friend, © Valville has ren- 
s dered himſelf unworthy of this ten- 
© derneſs; indeed you are too conſtant: 
* conſidering his infidelity; but, how- 
ever, it is poſſible he may return to 
© you again, and love you with more 
© tondneſs than ever.. I do not think 

I have 
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© I have any reaſon to cheriſh ſuch flat- 
© tering hopes, returned I with a 
figh; I have no expectations of that 
© kind: and, though I deſpair of con- 
© quering my paſſion, I muſt endea- 
© your to do it. His cold and con- 
© ſtrained looks pierce through my 
© ſoul; his indifference is inſupportable: 
© and abſence alone muſt fortify my 
* mind, and enable me to repulſe that 
flood of tenderneſs which flows in 
© upon it whenever Ithink of him.” 
Here a lay- ſiſter entered with my 
break faſt, and told the nun that the la- 
dies waited for her below. I had no 
ſooner ate a little, than I dreſſed, in or- 
der to receive Mrs. De Valville: at laſt 
ſhe arrived; but, methought, ſhe looked 
out of order; a . paleneſs was 
ſpread over ber face, and all the marks 
of a real illneſs were viſible there. How 
do you do, my dear?” ſaid ſhe, as ſoon 
as I entered the parlour. ©* I find 1 
* ſhall not be able to ſtay long with 
* thee to-day, for 1 am not well.'—* I 
© ſee it, mamma, returned I with a 
look full of tenderneſs. * Pray, what 
is the matter?“ I do not know, 
returned ſhe; © I have not been per- 
* feAly well for ſome time. But come, 
© do not afflict thyſelf, added ſhe, ſee- 
ing me ready to weep; * I ſhall ſoon re- 
cover. My ſon's infidelity I think 
* unpardonable; it is always upper- 
© moſt in my mind: I am provoked at 
© it to the higheſt degree. I have juſt 
s found out an intrigue, that has com- 
© pleated my indignation, and equally 
* ſurprized and ſhocked me. I had no 
© ſooner got home laſt night from Mrs. 


« Dorſin's, than I was told that a let. 


. © ter from Verſailles, directed to my 
# fon, had been left there; and that my 
* ſervants were ordered to give it him 
© as ſoon as poſſible: but, as I imagined 
© he was gonethither himſelf, and could 
© not tell whether it might not contain 
+ ſomething relating to his poſt, which 
might be of importance enough to re- 
* quire, me to ſend it after him, I re- 
s folyed to break it open. However, I 
© ſent it firſt to my country- houſe, that 
* jt might be given him if he was there; 
but this morning the man returned, 
and brought it back, with the news 
«, that he ſet out for Verſailles yeſter- 
day; on which I went into my cloſet, 
opened, and read it, I have brought 
5. it to, thee, my dear; it would ſhack 
my delicacy- too, much to read it to 
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* thee,” added ſhe, pulling it opt of her 
pocket : © thou ſhalt thyſelf be a witneſs 
of his ungenerous proceedings; and, I 
© hope, it will enable thee to overcome 
* thy paſſion ; for, when thqu hal en- 
© tirely ceaſed to efteem him, thou wilt 
© ſoon ceaſe to love him too," I opened 
it; but not without a great deal of trou- 
ble; and found the following lines.. 


© $18, | 
c I Can no longer avoid difpoſigg of 
my commiſſion: I am not at all 
© pleaſed with your delays, and thoſe of 
* your friends, As Iam reſolved to 
© ſpend the reſt of my days in a peace- 
© ful retirement from noiſe and buſi. 
© neſs, I think every day an ape that 
© keeps me from my-country-ſeat. I 
© have ſettled all my affairs, and am 
* reſolved-to be there in a few days. 
© You cannot blame me if F diſpoſe of 
* my poſt to another; ſince, if it had not 
been your own fault, you might have 
© been in poſſeſſion of it long ago, I 
© am,” &c, > 


I had no ſooner read it over to my- 
ſelf, but I ſighed, let fall ſome tears, 
and was unable to ſpeak; when Mrs, 
De Valville reſumed—* How ill he re- 
pays my tenderneſs! Ungrateful, un- 
« worthy man! I am reſolved he ſhall 
be ſenſible of my reſentment !'—* Dear 
* mamma!” ered I, interrupting her, 
and throwing myſelf at her feet, do 
not fink me into. deſpair: I cannot 
bear to think of your ufing bim un- 
kindly upon my account. Let me 
entreat you not to oppoſe his happi- 
neſs : he bas too much reaſon to for- 
ſake me; I do not complain, of him. 
He was, perhaps, born to enjoy a hap- 

ineſs ſuperior to that which I 5 
ſtow upon him: he has a ſoul fen- 
ſible of the niceſt honour; a ful which 
will not ſuffer him to do an action 
that would bring upon him as much - 
diſgrace and contempt as if he had 
been, guilty of the Plackel crime. 
Would you have him inſenſiblg of the 
remonſtrances of his friends? Would 
you have him regardleſs of their con- 
tempt and ſcornꝭ And would you ſuf- 
fer me to be the cauſe of all that igno- 
miny that would. fall upon you both? 
No, Madam, it was-I alone that was 
to blame; it. 13.T alone that you, ought 
to be offended with.: I have dared. to 


* preſume. pan your goodpeſs,s, and: 
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gat led with the pleaſing profpe that 
© lay before me, have encouraged a paſ- 
* fion, which muſt neceffanly have 
« Jrawn after it the moſt fatal, the moſt 
« ditadful conſequences, Let me en- 
* treat you, by all your tenderneſs for 
© me, to forget thoſe engagements 
© which have paſſed between us ; let 
me entreat you to reinſtate him in 
your favour; to approve of his new 
© paſſion: and ſuffer me to look upon 
C fan as my brother. I will never leave 
« you till you forgive him. You muſt 
either forgive him, or kill me. The 
reflection of my cauſing a breach be- 
« tween you would be too much for me 
© to ſupport!” : | 

Here my tears ptevented my ſaying 
any more: my dear mother wept too; 
and we both were filent for ſome mo- 
ments; we wiped our eyes; and then 
ſhe cried out Oh, my daughter! how 
K re is this! Would vou per- 
© ſuade me to pardon him? you, whom 
© he has ihjured, perſuade me to return 
him my affection! Was he ſenſible of 
thy behaviour, I am ſure it muſt 
chace every other paſſion from his 
breaſt ; he will never find another 
like ther. Ves, Madam, as I am the 
cauſe of his offending you, I ought 
to be the firſt to promote a reconcili- 
ation. Think, mamma, how amia- 
ble has been his character hitherto ; 
and then conſider if one action ought 
© to deftfoy that eſteem which he has 
© been raiſing for many Yedrs.'—* My 
«© dear,* returned ſhe with an affecting 
look, that darted through het tears, «e 
© goodneſs has overtome me; thou ha 
© raiſed all the mother in my breaſt : 
and, fince thou canſt forgive him, 
« ſure 1 ought to do ſo too. I fin- 
© cerely thank you, mamma, returned 
I; but this is hot all; you muſt give 
him your conſtht to marty Miſs Var- 
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© thon, 1 had orice the profpe&t of 


« ſpetiding my life in the pleaſing toil of 
promoting his feliclty j of induſtti- 
«© oufly purſuing every means to in- 
0 ereake ki love, and augment his hap- 

« pineſs, But I muſt for ever lay aſide 
© theſe tranſpocting hopes; and can on- 
© ly uſt my entrenties, that you would 
permit him to be bleſſed by a lady 
* who is more hippy than I deferve to 
© be. Cotfider, Madam, he is your 
© ſoft; confider how gttat as been your 
« tenderneſs for Him; and how well he 
© has defttved an eſteem, which no con- 
© ſiderations for me ought ever to ſu- 


. = 
© perſede: and then I am ſure you will 
* deny him nothing. His only crime 
* is indulging an involuntary paſſion 
but his concealing it from you can 
* only prove that he fears to give yo 

© pain; that he dreads that as an eil 
« which he moſt earneſtly defires t 
* avbid, He has been afraid you ſhoul 

© puſh things to extremities; and there 
fore, rather than offend you, has de- 
* clined accepting of an advantageous 
0 wow} and chufee rather to refuſe thoſe 
* honours which he might eafily obtain, 
than give you an dneaſy moment,'— 
© Enough, my dear! enough!” ſhe re- 
turned with an engaging ſmile : * you 
make uſe of the very motives of my 
«© reſentment to procure a reconcilia- 
© tion; I did not confider his behaviour, 
in throwing in obſtacles to retard his 
c 1 in the light thou doſt 
He is ſtill my ſon; and he ſhall fin 
, that I. have all the affection of a mo- 
c 
c 
4 
* 
c 


ther. I will endeavour to ſee him a 
ſoon as he returns to Paris; 1 will tel 
him I Rtill perſiſt in my reſolution 
to contribute all I can to render him 
happy: and, as you deſire it, I con- 
ſent that he ſhall chuſe his own wa 
of being ſo. But, at the ſame time, 
© I will let him know what he owes t 
© thee: and if he has any remains o 
« generoſity and ingenvity, thy good - 
© neſs, I am ſure, muſt fill him with ad- 
* miration, and make him reſuine all 
© his former tendertieſs for thee,'— 
© Dear mamma, replied I, * do not 
« fiil me with ſuch vain, ſuch deluſive 
« expeations : they are too agreeable 
© to rhe; I dare not ſudulge them.” Yet 
notwithſtandin , I could not help think - 
ing tlicre. was ſome reaſon for her opi- 
nion: It is hot impoſſible,” ſaid I im 
mediately to myſelf, * but he may be 
© ſenſible how much he is obliged to 
© me; he may be charmed with the dif. . 
{ ititereſtedneſs of my paſſion. This 
reflection gave me a moſt ſenſible plea. 
fure ; and I could not help repreſent. 
ing my dear Valville to my mind, 
in a ſuppliant poſture, entreating for- 
Je s, and ſaying the moſt tender 
ings. 
y dear mamma aroſe up, and was 
going to leave me, when I deſired he 
to ſtay a little longer. I then r6peited 
all that had paſſed between the officer 
and rhe, when he paid me a viſit a few 
days before, She ſmiled, and ſeemedex. 
ttemely pleaſed, * Well,” cried ſlie, as 
ſoon as I had done, * I could not help 
* obſerving 
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* obſerving ſomething in his behaviour 
* afterwards at Mrs. Dorſin's, that ren- 
© dered him more than ordinarily en- 
* gaging ; nay, that lady,” added ſhe, 
gave me a hint, that ſhe fancied thou 
* hadft made him thy captive. He ſeem- 
ed peculiarly f =. of rendering 
himſelf agreeable to thee; and we 
both obſerved that his looks were con- 
tinvally fixed upon theez and that 
thou hardly ever ſpokeſt, but his eyes 
ſparkled with a PR vivacity. 
But you do not tell me what 1s your 
reſolution. He is a perſon of great 
merit; and has a delicacy and eleva- 
tion of mind, that muſt render him 
very valuable in thy eſteem: he has 
a way of thinking almoſt peculiar to 
himſelf. In ſhort, he is a very ex- 
traordinary perſon ; and I perſuade 
myſelf; that a conformity of ſenti- 
ments wilt ſoon render your tender- 
neſs reciprocal. What doſt thou re- 
ſolve? Will not he poſſeſs that place 
in thy heart, which my ſon has ſo juſt- 
ly forfeited ?*'—* I ſhall make no dif- 
geulty, mamma, of telling you the 
ſituation of my mind, returned 1:1 
have a very great eſteem for him; his 
frankneſs and generoſity, his good 
ſenſe and virtue, make me look upon 
him as a perſon who deſerves my 
friendſhip. But Mr. De Valville has 
ſtill the poſſeſſion of my heart: I find 
he is too dear to me, not to regret his 
loſs as a moſt ſevere affliction. His 
infidelity has not made me love him 
leſs ; but, on the contrary, it has ra- 
ther increaſed my tenderneſs: indeed, 
1 did not think he bad been ſo ver 
dear to me as. I find he is. Though 
I am obliged to give my new lover all 
the eſteem he deſerves, yet I cannot 
help leaking upon him with a re- 
ſpectful kin . pa which will ever 
prevent my loying him with that ten- 
derneſs which is due to a huſband : 
and, while Valville is unmarried, I can 
never bear to think of entering into 
engagements which, muſt render it 
impoſſible for him to be mine.'—* I 
can only adviſe thee, my dear, ſaid 
ſhe, * to conſult thy own breaſt; and 
© to endeayour to be as ſerene as poſ- 
© fble: a virtue like thine muſt one 
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« day meet with it's reward. But fare - 


« wel; I ſhall ſee thee again in two or 
« three days time, added ſhe, puttin 
as many of her fingers as ſhe coul 
through the grate, which I took hold 


> 


tired. 
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of, and kiſſed with a reſpectful tender · 
neſs, She then repeated her afſurances 
of an eternal affection for me, and re- 
She left me in a fituation not to be 
expreſſed ; I reflected with pleaſure on 
my having reconciled my mother to her 
ſon ; my generous behaviour Ceo 
ed my uneaſineſs; and I felt a delight- 
ful harmony in my breaſt, which every 
thought ſeemed to increaſe. All peace- 
ful, | 2-4 and compoſed, full of ſelf- 
applauſe, full of the fatisfation which 
reaſon approves. and heightens, I felt 
a delight which was. more exquiſite, 
ſublime, than can be imagined. How 
more unlike the mad 8 of jea - 
lous rage, which diſturb, torture, and 
rack the ſoul! which fill the mind 
with a thouſand contending paſſions; 
and can only be followed by remorſe 
and diſappointment. But I had taken 
the ſweeteſt method of revenge ; a te- 
venge which was moſt likely to meet 
with ſucceſs, and wound my unfaithful 
lover in the tendereſt and moſt ſenfible 
part, I foreſaw that my behaviour 
would cover him with ſhame, and make 
him reflect how little I deſerved to be 
diſregarded by him, who could forfeit 
all my hopes to promote his happineſs. 
Atlaſt, Mrs. De Valville's * 
came into my mind, and immediately 
gave a damp to my ſatis faction: how - 
ever, I flattered myſelf that ſhe would 
ſoon recover; and with. this hope re- 

gained my tranquillity. PE 
I ſaw my mother almoſt every day; 
but, alas! ſhe appeared to be in ſuch a 
declining condition, that her preſence 
always filled me with the moſt cruel 
alarms, She ſeemed, indeed, more nearly 
attached to me than ever; her tender- 
neſs exceeded all bounds; and her 
whole ſoul appeared to be entirely taken 
up with her affection for me, and to be 
filled with the ſincereſt concern for my 
happineſs. When the day appeared in 
which I expected to ſee the officer, I 
dreſſed, and prepared to receive him: 
but he was in the parlour ſooner than 1 
expected; however, I did not make him 
wait long.; I went down to him with 
a mind a little diſcompoſed at the ap- 
8 of the pain I ſhould give 
im. After the _uſual compliments 
were over You ſee, Miſs,” ſaid he 
with an air of gaiety, © that I have kept 
* to your appointment : I haye delibe- 
© rately refleted upon all the conſe- 
| | quences 
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© quences. that may attend our union, 
* "and have not been able to find one 
© that can for a moment ſhake my reſo- 
© Jution : may 1 hope to have à ſhare in 
your friendſhip; in that ſincere and 


_ © tender Friendſhip which muſt render 


© the Tndi(Ghible knot for ever ſweet 
© and fulf af 'chayms ? All wait for 
© now is to Khow the reſult. of yourre- 
© Heskions . Fir,“ returned J, I 
© thatl'make vo difficulty of telling you 
©my mind with the utmoſt freedom. 
Your bthaviour, your generoſity, 
We unenceptionable character, have 
iven mea very high opinion of your 
© merit; and I ovght to eſteem your 
Ee opofat 4s a very great honour : but 
Ay nd I cannot enter into any new 
engagements. Valville, though un- 
faithful, is ftill dear to me: however, 
© your friendſhip is too deſirable not to 
c make me earneſtly wiſh for the con- 
tinuance of it; and I ſhall'think my- 
« ſelf very happy, if, after this, you 
© print me a ſhare in your eſteem.” I 
obſerved, While I ſpoke, a viſible con- 
cern ſpread over his countenance; and, 
after I had done, he ſtood ſome moments 
in a thoughtful poſture, without mak - 
ing any reply: at laſt,” he recovered 
himſelf; and with an engaging, though 
ſorrowfoul air; aſſured me that; ſince he 
moſt not hope to be ſo happy as he 
could wiſh, he would gladly embrace 
every opportunity to ſerve me, and that 
I ſhould always find him my ſincereſt 
and "moſt affectionate friend; and in 
that character, he hoped, I would ſome - 
times permit him to ſee me at my mo- 
ther's, or Mrs. Dorſin's. This requeſt 
was too reaſonable to be denied him; I 
_ readily conſented to it: and on this he 
left me. TIES "Us a " 5 9 — p 
For three days after this IL heard no 
news of my mother.” On the fourth, in 
the morning, à lay fiſter entered m 
apartment, and told me that a coach 
was waiting for me in the court, with 
à ſervaut from Mrs; De Valville; on 
which I Areſſed, and went down. I 
found one of her maids at the door with 
a letter j in which ſhe told me ſhe was 
ar her cdᷣuntry - bouſe, and longed to ſee 
me: there. Stie had delivered another 
letter to the abbeſs; ſo I had nothing 
to de dot th. get into the codch. I did 
ſo unden arrived at my mamma's: 
me received me wirbt her uſudl affec- 
nion I should bare thought myſelf 
extremely happy in being near her, if 
1oveehns N x ee ee e 
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her increaſing diſorder had not filled 
me with the utmoſt inquietude; a ſoft 
languiſnment appeared in her eyes, and 
her countenance; pale and ſickly, made 
me fear I ſhould ſoon be deprived of 
all the comfort, all the repoſe, of my 
life. Valville's infidelity had hitherto 
given me the ſevereſt pain; but now my 
affliction for his mother made me for- 
get every other cauſe of grief. I ſtrug- 
gled with myſelf to put on, before her, 
a countenance as ſerene as poſſible; but 
whenever I was from her, I ſought to 


be alone: T then gave a looſe to my 


forrow; and uttered the ſevereſt com- 
plaints. Oh! why have I taſted,” 
ſaid I, melting into tears, the ſweet, 
the delightful ſatisfactions that ſpring 
© from u filial affection to the deareſt, 
© the beſt of mothers; if I muſt ſo ſoon 
© feel her loſs? Why was I made hap- 
© py to be ſunk the deeper in deſpair ? 
© O my God! then eried I. fortify 
my mind _ the agonizing tor- 
© ture that flows" in upon it; fill my 
© foul with fortitude; and may I never, 
© never offend thee, by repining at thy 
© providence! O that thou wouldſt but 
© take my life for hers, and fave me the 
anguiſn of lamenting herloſs!* Theſe 
refletions ſoon ſpread ſuch a gloom 
over my face, as made it impoſſible for 
me to diſguiſe my diſorder before her. 
She reſolved 1 ſhould not leave her; 
and, to diſſipate my uncaſineſs, con- 
{trained herſelf to aſſume an air of gaiety 
and chearfulneſs: but ſhe did not tell 
me ſhe took notice of my diſorder, any 
other way than by thus endeavouring 
to remove it. I as ſenſible of this in- 
ſtance of her goodneſs ; and my heart 
owned the obligation, and ſincerel 

thanked her for it. But ſome days af- 
ter, obſervi 
cern upon my ſpirits, ſhe deũred me to 
take a turn with her into the garden; 
on which we went to the ſhady 


art of it, that we might enjoy the 


nefit of a ſoft breeze which played 
amongſt the leaves, without being in- 
commoded by the heat of the ſun. We 
ſat down upon à bench together near 
a oùſcade, whoſe aquatick murmurs 


ſeemed to ſoothe the diſpoſition of our 


minds. My was Hyd ſaid : ſhe, 
booking upon we with eyes: full of a 
maternal tendernefs, I cannot help 
taking notice of thy aſſiduity and 
concern for 
willing to leave me eren for à mo- 


of 
mY — * 471 


I ſtilt had the ſame con- 


y health, Thou art un- 
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ment; and when thou doſt fo, I have 
reaſon to believe that I take up all 
thy thoughts. Thou returneſt to me 
with thy eyes red, which informs me 
that thou haſt been crying; and the 
appearance of ſo much diſorder, that I 
can no longer help taking notice of it. 
I thought my filence, and thy own re- 


flections, might make thee reſume thy 


to moderate thy concern: but, I find, 
they have a different effect. Conſider, 
my dear; thou needeſt not be told 
that I am mortal: I freely confeſs I 
am in a conſumption; and thou muſt 
not wonder if thou ſeeſt me ſnatched 
from thee. Thou wilt loſe a mother 
whoſe tenderneſs may deſerve ſome 
tears: but I ſhall not leave thee with - 
© out a friend; Mrs. Dorſin will think 
© herſelf happy in having thee for a 
companion; ſhe will make up my 
© loſs, and return thee all the affection 
© thou canſt beſtow upon her. Dear, 
dear mamma!” cried I, interrupting 
her, and lifting up my head, with the 
tears running down my cheeks, * Mrs. 
© Dorſin is not you! Scarce could I 
pronounce theſe words for my ſighs, 
which almoſt rendered them unintelli- 
2 Here we were both ſilent; and 
ighs and groans were all that paſſed 
for ſome time: at laſt, recollecting her- 
ſelf, and taking hold of my hand 
Thy ſoftneſs moves me too much, 
ſhe reſumed. But, my dear, conſider 
© that you muſt have parted with me, 
© had I lived ſome years longer: our 
© ſeparation would then have been as 
© ſevere as it is now. The ſweeteſt 
© pleaſure I ever knew was that which 
0 pony from communicating the bleſ- 
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© gaiety, or, at leaſt, prevail upon thee 
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ngs which Heaven has beſtowed up- 
© on me; a pleaſure ſo ſublime, that it 
gives me t 
jn the proſpe& of my diſſolution. I 
© ſhall be judged by a Being whoſe diſ- 
© poſitions are the fame as my own; a 
6 Being whom I have always loved to 
think on under the endearing cha- 
rater of a Father; and « Being, too, 
not ſwayed by prejudice, but the Im- 
partial Diſtributer of juſtice; and who 
is as l in his benevolence and 
compaſſion as the nature of God is 
more exalted than that of the loweſt 
part of his rational creation | Death, 
my dear, by reflection, grows familiar 
to the mind; I find it inſenſibly loſes 
* all it's horrors; the gloom vaniſhes ; 
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higheſt ſatis faction even 


© the ſpectre is ſtripped of it's terrors; 
Rand, in an angel's form, opens the 
* way to boundleſs joys, and delights 
unutterable! On this ſide are care, 
trouble, and anxiety; on that, rap- 
turous pleaſures, eternal felieity, and 
endleſs peace !* Here ſhe pauſed 3 and 
then, looking at me with eyes which 
exprefſed all the tender ſentiments of 
her heart“ My dear,” .added-ſhe, * 1 
© confeſs I cannot think of leaving 
* thee without ſome regret: Ilong, to 
to ſee-my ſon, and to embrace h 
with that tenderneſs which is due 
from a mother to a child, to whom ſhe 
muſt bid a long adieu! As for thee, 
I would perſuade thee to moderate 
thy afftiction, and arm thyſelf with a 
firmneſs of mind ſufficient to ſupport 
my loſs with courage. Think, where - 
ever I am, I ſhall love thee ſtill: not 
all the delights of Heaven, though 
infinitely various, will make me for- 
get thee; thou wilt there furniſh out 
a pleaſing ſubject of diſcourſe; and 
I ſhall wiſh for the happy time when I 
ſhall congratulate thee on thy arriv- 
al in that world of love, where our 
raptures will increaſe by communi- 
* cating them!” — © O mamma?” eried 
I, with my eyes ſparkling with ſoft 
delight, how ſweetly you ſoothe my 
grief! What an engaging proſpect 
* you lay before me! What an afſem- 
© blage of noble and pleaſing ideas! 
Ves l our affection will be as laſting 
© as our ſouls : we ſhall be eternally 
dear to each other; friendſhip, love, 
© and devotion, will fill our minds, and 
© give us Joys more ſolid than the pro- 
ſpect of the golden pavement, and 
* the delicious groves crowned with 
© immortal verdure! You have brought. 
© ſuch a picture to my mind, that L 
cannot help anticipating our future 
E 1 and imagining us poſſeſ- 
© ſed of all that is moſt ſweet and de- 
* fixable. But do not imagine, dear 
mamma, that I can think of a ſepara- 
© tion from you without pain; no! it 
is impoſſible! I have reaſon. to be 
6 highly ſenfibleof your loſs; I cannot 
© loſe the deareſt friend on earth; 1 
© cannot 'be. ſeparated from that mind 
« which ſympathizes in all my con- 
© cerns without a cruel an 


ee 


| guiſh! Life 
© will loſe: all it's charmis and it 
would require much leſs refolution 
for me to die with you than to live 
© without you; but I will Wr 
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© to be as calm as * I will re- 
- < le upon your happineſs till I for- 

get my own miſery ; I will fet your 
example before my eyes; and learn 


© from you to conquer my vanity, and 


« alt my youthfol follies.“ 


Here. we were interrupted by a fer. 


yant; who came to tell us that a coach 
was juſt entered the court with Miſs 
De Fare on which we immediately 
went to receive her: | ſhe faluted us wi th 
air chat had a mixture of friendſhi 
Ind canfufon'; and ſhe was at firſt 
> much LJiſconcerted, that ſhe knew not 
how! to (expreſs herſelf. © 8 
„ ection for you and Miſs, has con- 
s (Framed me, Madam, to wait upon 
6. you,” faid ſhe to my mother, to en- 
gquire after your health; I am ve 
, Kere cannot appear before yo 
Without [bluſhing for my mother's 
 indiferetion; though Iam-conſcious 
I have not done any thing incon- 


« ſiſtent with that friendſhip and regard 


I o you both *—* Pray, Miſs,” re- 
torne@ Mrs. De Valville, do not. you 
make any apologies; for you need 
uo juſtification in our eſteem; you 
£ have never offended us: and your 
5 company is too agreeable for ust to 
£ ſuffer: yu to ſpend your time in ex- 
© cuſes,which are equally painful to us 
c all, Let Mrs. De Fare's imprudenee 
de forgotten. On this we went into 
the parkour and diſcourſed, the reſt of 
the day, on indifferent 12 n 


to tay two ot three days with ſuch ear- 
neſtnefs that ſhe could not refuſe her: 
on which we wrote to her mamina,/and 
ſent back the coach. We ſpent the 
evening in a converſation. more 
than ordinary: though the arrival of 
this amiabledlady had given me a 
deal of ſatisfaction, yet it could not 
diſſipate the 'uneafinets in Which my 
mind was involved at the dreadful ap- 


enfions of loſing my dear mother. 


hat engaging lady endeavoured” to 
enliven che diſcourſe; ' but in vain, 
Whey it wat time for us to go to bed, 
I entreated her to let me lie with her; 
but ſhe would not conſent to it, on ac- 
count of her cough, which ſhe thought 
would diſturb me. In the morning, 
Miſs De Fare and I went into Mrs. 
De Valville's apartment; but, fiadin 
her aſleep, we agreed to take a walk i 

the fſelds behind the garden. As my 
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weakneſs made the leaſt diſorder viſi- 
ble, ſhe had obſerved the ſettled diſturb- 


ance of my mind, which I eafily per. 


ceived by her looks; which were ex- 
preſſive of a very tender and generous 
concern: but as the, perhaps, ima- 
gined that Valville's infidelity was the 
cauſe, the did not think fit to renew my 
uneaſineſs by taking notice of it. We 
went through the back gate of the gar” 
den; white n double row of tall elms 
extended a great length, and ſeemed, at 
the farther end, to cloſe and form a 
thick grove. She endeavoured to di- 
vert me by an agreeable converſation 

which was accompanied, on each ade, 
with the moſt friendly and affectionnte 
endearments: and ſhe fo artfully ſuited 
herſelf to the diſpoſition of my mind, 
thatT could not help bein exceedingly 
moved. We had valked a conſider- 
able way, and were talking of return - 
ing back; ben we faw 'a young wo- 
man, genteelly dreſſed, fitting with her 


back towards us, under one of the 


trees, at z'ſinall:diftance before us: a 
little ſpark of *curiofity made us deſir- 
ous to walk on; when, coming prett 
near, ſhe ſeemed to be loſt in thought, 
and was in a poſture expreſſive of the 
deepeſt deſpaif. We croſſed the walk 
| of her countenance; and 
ſtood ſome time to obſerve her actions, 
Her eyes werb, at firſt, ficed on the 
ound; but ſhe ſoon after Jifted them 
to Heaven when we obſerved the 
0 trickle damn ber cheeks: this 
i. t, joined to ſome bitter fighs which 
caped her, equally affected us both. 
We went up to heß, with a reſolution 
to give her all the aſfitance we were ca- 
able of: I no ſooner ſpoke, but the 
arted, and turned her head to us, 
{for we had, hitherto; only a fide- view 
of her face) and immediately atoſe 
en we faw a'coutitenance 6n whic 
Was painted” a misture of grief la 
ſhame.”” she was very young; nher 
features — —— regular; ane 
her eyes full of the moſt melting ſoft. 
neſs.. May we know, Madam, the 
5 cauſe of your unecafineſs?” ſaid 1: 
you may depend upon our aſſiſtancę 
© if we are nap y enoughto de able to 
£ ſerve. you; We beg pardon for our 
jntri 2 but, as we were unable to 


ſee you without being moved," ſo wi 


* could not refrain from offering yo 
5 our friendſhip, in order to diſſipate 
« your uneaſineſs' as well as gurs.— 
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This lady,“ ſaid I, turning to Miſs 
De Fare, © I am ſure, feels the ſame 
© affe&tion for you that I do; and will 
* gladly contribute to remove your 
* troubles; for the virtuous peculiarly 
* deſerve the eſteem of the virtuous.” 
Here ſhe ſtood for ſome time Ment, as 
if in ſuſpenſe, and at a loſs how to be- 
have: at laſt, wiping her eyes“ I do 
not know how to expreſs the-ſenſe I 
© have of your goodneſs, ladies, ſaid 


ſhe, bluſhing: * you do not know me; 


and, if you did, I am perſuaded you 
would Joſe all your generous ſenti- 
ments for me, Permit me to retire; 
© it is ſufficient that you know I am a 
« wretch beneath your notice.” At 
this Miſs De Fare could contain her- 
ſelf no longer: ſhe took hold of her 
hand, and entreated her nat to leave us 
ſo abruptly. © We deſire, Miſs, ſaid 
ſhe, © to know no more than you are 
„willing to tell us. Pray, compoſe 
« yourſelf; and do us the favour. to 
8 breakfaſt with us: though it may 
© not be in our power to ſerve you, 
* oblige us with your 4 grt bo and 
© accept of our friendſhip.” 
ſhe conſented ; but not without the ap- 
pearance of ſome reluctance. 8 
iſs De Fare ſeized one of her hands, 
I took hold of the other: and, as we 
began to walk back—* Ladies, ſaid 
ſhe; looking upon each of us-with eyes 
full: of gratitude, © Iam incapable of 
* thanking. you as I-ought: you do 
not know me; and I with I could for 
ever conceal my misfortunes from 
you, and hide tbe cauſe of my mi- 
ſery; but I ſhall no ſooner be diſco- 
vered, bat your friendſhip will be 
turned into ayerfion and horror; you 
will then deteſt me as much as I dp 
myſelf. Oh! pay you never feel 
* the ſtings of conſcious guilt!? added 
ſhe, ſqueezing both our hands, and the 
tears guſhing afreſh from her eyes. 
Wewergextremely moved at this un- 
expected Interview; and neither Miſs 
De Fare nor I could refrain from weep- 
ing, We arrived; and I immediate! 
went into my mather's room, and left 
Miſs' De Fare, with the diſconſolate 
Jody, below. I found her awake, and 
- Feady to ariſe; a ſweet ſleep had recruit - 
= Fe her ſpirits, and very much refreſhed 
er. She receiged me with a ſmile. 
My child, ſaid ſhe, © I hope Miſs's 
c 2 has diyerted thee. I am 
F much better than J was yeſterday; 
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© after breakfaſt we will divert our- 
© ſelves; but do not be too grave. I 
* expe& Mrs. Dorfm here to-day; and 
do not doubt but we ſhall ſpend the 
* time very agreeably.“ I-expreſſed 


my joy at the alteration which, indeed, 
was viſible in her countenance, in the 


moſt lively terms. O Madam, cried 
I, embracing her, how happy ſhould 
* I be might I flatter my(clf+ with 
© the hopes of your recovery How 
c delightful would be the p of 


« ſpending my life with you ., Mx 
« deat,” returned ſhe, interrupting ma 


my life is very precarious: learh to 
« reſign +thyſelf to the Divine Will; 
that wiſe, that beneficent Being, who 
© has the'diſpoſal of thy life and mine, 
© knows what is beſt for us both. But 
* where is Miſs De Fate?“ —“ She is 


+ below with a young ſtranger,” ſaid 


I, © that we intend to introduce to you; 
* whom I hope you will find worthy of 
* your friendſhip.'—* I do not doubt 


it, my dear, returned ſhe: thy re- 


* commendation makes me her friend 
© before I ſee her. But where didſt 
© thou. find her?* On this I related 
our little adventure. She ſeemed ex- 
tremely pleaſed with it; and immedi- 
ately dreſſed to wait upon her. As 
ſoon as ſhe was ready, ſhe went into 
the parlour, and received her with an 
air of the moſt engaging affability : but 
all our careſſes could not diſperſe the 
gloom from her countenance; we ſaw 
that ſomething preyed upon her ſpirits, 
and that her mind was too difordered to 
render it poſſible for her to aſſume an 
air of chearfulneſs; even for a moment. 
As ſoon as breakfaſt was over, my 
mother propoſed taking a turn in her 
coach for an hour or two, to ſee the 
country, and take the benefit of the 


air. The unknown young lady de- 


ſired to be excuſed; but, at our ex- 
reſſing an unwillingneſs to part with 
er, ſhe conſented. My dear mam- 
ma's converſation I thought more lively 
than ever; though we diſeourſed of 
ſome ſubjects that were perfectly grave: 
but ſhe bad the art of handling the 
moſt ſerious ;topicks in 4 manner that 
rendered them very engagiug. 
But, however agreeabſe they were to 
me, I am afraid; Madam; you will 
think them quite tedious : I have, per- 
haps, dwelt too long upon theſe ferrous 
diſcoborſes, which to you may appear 
inſopportable; but, for all this, I have 
; d great 
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a great wind to go on with them a lit 
tle farther, becauſe the thoughts may 
poſſibly. be new to you. However, if 
von think yourſelf in danger, of the 
vapouts, pray pals, over, a few leaves, 
and you 110 5 , qut of dan. 
r. Hut ͤ to r 
think I told you, Madam, when I 
drew you à portrait of my mother's 
heart, that her conceptions of he Di- 
vine, goodneſs. and juſtice were almoſt 
peculiar to herſelf. . This converſation 
A ou what Wan 1 had * 
an aſſertiopv. Nothing can 
« more. ſhocking,” ſaid. ſhe, * than the 
« villainies 2 been practiſed un- 
« dex, the venerable name of religion. 
Who can reflect on the horrid devaſ- 
* tations that have been . through 
* the world by mad prieſts and furious 
N ee s bons filled aha * 
jon and horror? How.prepoſte- 
rous is it to attempt to pleaſe the moſt 
merciful Being in the univerſe, by 
cancelling his gentle impreſſions 
ca g.. | a . 
from our minds, and behaving with- 
out merey ! Wherever 9 
ö pag $7 WS have n * they 
n every natural, ever 
: — gy —— —— the | ata 
* breaſt, . How unaccountable is it 
* that we ſhould ever attempt to de- 
light the molt wiſe and intelligent of 
6 all beings with little tricks and cere- 
s monies equally. ttufling and yain! 
How eng to N to Wr 
* prapitious the molt perfect, the mo 
A x60] to 
* elſe, but acting according 
« dignity of our intelligent natures, 
# raiſing ourſelves as pear, as poſſible to 
© his. perkectionz and thus, in.. ſome 
© meaſure, rendering ourſelves warthy 
of his eſteem}. Nor Bn it, 
2 e * $39 | gh . 
. MEE, 05, MANEING, n 9, 
* approached 8 the mo humble 
5 ae, ang the profounden Fer i 
* with the amorous language, and the 
6 fond ie are : 
f ly begowed upon our on ſpecies: 
e ene ENS ite 725 
of debauchery! Nature abhors the 
f impious.profanation, and ſtarts from 
pops. Protanation, ur 
dn e e 
Theſe were the principal ſubjects o 
our diſcourſe, in Ubich Miſs De Fare 
and T bore a 188 with an agreeable ſa- 
tisfaction. Religion, 187 of the 
glogm+ and unnatural ſolsmnity with 
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which. melancholy ſpirits are apt ta 
cloath it, will —— 8 and 
Prin to a reaſonable mind: it awes 
all it's beauty to it's own ſimplicity 
and native. excellence; and whenever 
it is made to oppoſe the indiſpenſible 
obligations of reaſon and nature, it 
muſt be degraded, and ſunk in the 
opinion of every, intelligent and virtu- 
ous, being. Tbe perſon who has ex- 
petien ced the exquiſite pleaſures that 
attend the practice of the ſocial virt 
and with an humble and uprightmi 
gratefully adores the ſupreme and un- 
exhauſted Source of benignity, has ſa- 
tisfactions unknown to the ſenſualift 
and epicure, the ſuperſtitious and en- 
thuſiaſt. Virtue to ſuch a mind appears 
always lovely and divinely charming: 
it's graces are more ae than 5 
deluſive pleaſures which court our en- 
n it is che higheſt gratification 
of our rational natures; it fills the ſaul 
with the moſt delightful harmony, 
whilſt all beſides is jarring diſcord and 
endleſs confuſion. But I have done. 
During. this, converſation, ;I fre- 
goeatly caſt my eyes upon the young 
ranger, and obſerved that her cheeks 
glowed . with, inceſſant bluſhes me- 
thought the felt all the charms of vir- 
tue, and yet at the ſame time ſeemed 
ſtunned and confounded ;. ſhe ſome- 
times looked upon me with an air of 
friendſhip, . then fighed, and. let fall 
ſome tears. As we ſtepped out of the 
coach, ſhe deſired me to walk: with her 
in the garden for, a few minutes; 10 
which I. gladly conſented, and went 
full of the bopes that ſhe would, tell me 
the. cauſe of her uneaſinefs; and put it 
in, my power to give her. ſome proof 
that I ſympathized in her afflictions. 
Pear! lifs,” ſaid ſhe, as ſoon, as we 
were alone, I cannot help . 
* firous, of having you for my friend; 
* your tenderneſs, and generaus con- 
gern for my ebnen me 
in your favour, and ineſines me ta 
return you the utmoſt affection; but 
1 muſt then diſcloſe all my miſery; 
* this you would demand as a proof 
« of my confidence; but, alas! it 
* would be ſuch a proof of it as would 
« gntirely, change your kind diſpoſi- 
« tions. to ſerve me vou would hate, 
© you would deteſt me; and your diſ- 
* pleaſure would aggravate my de- 
pair, which even, now: exceeds all 
# bounds,'—" Indeed, Miſs, you in- 
jure 


/ 
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© jure me very much,” returned I. 
© Whatever is the cauſe of your trou- 
* ble, it will not make me forget what 


© Foweto the diſtreſſed: Heaven knows 


* T would do any thing to ferve you; 
* and 1 aſſure you I will never defire 
© you to tell me any thing that will 
give yon fo much pain; only let me 
6 | what I can do for you; I 
© will afk no queſtions, but my obedi- 
© ence alone ſhall prove my friendſhip.“ 
Here ſhe continued filent, and caſt 

her eyes, while her countenance 
wformed me that her mind was tor- 


mented with the moſt painful agita-, 


tions, She opened her hps ſeveral 
times as if ſhe would ſpeak, but a 
rifing ſigh prevented her: at laſt, caſt- 
ing a look upon me full of tenderneſs, 
rief, and ſhame — I would;” faid 
he, * lay open my guilt before you, 
© but my tongue refuſes to obey me. 
* Alas! I could wiſh my infamy was 
* hid in eternal oblivion: but that can 
* never be; and, if I do not tell it you, 
* you willlearn it from — I was 
Y ted with the ſtricteſt piety: m 
6 5 — in life was eaſy and ue 
© able; and all around confpired to 
make me bappy- But, alas! flatter- 
* ed with my little beauty, I forgot 
* myſelf: rh 
® was proſe to addrefs me; and re- 
* joiced in the conqueſt of a maltitude 


* of admirers. But, in the height of 


* my vanity, an unforeſeen: accident 
* plunged me into the deepeſt qiſtreſs: 
my father died ſuddenly, and left 
©* his affairs in a very bad ſituation, I 
* Iamented his loſs with an unfeigned 
8 1 I had 8 437 181 of 
s ſupport. riends forſook me; 
- add I 1 0 an uncle to depend 
5 upon, Who was gone abroad, and 
s could not give me an immediate af- 
s fiſtance: I was even diſregarded by 
* thoſe who, a few days before, pro- 
* felled to have the moſt violent paſſion 
© for me; no proſpect of relief lay be- 


c fore me. In ſhort, I lived upon the 


c little that remained of my father's 
© ſubſtance, till that was expended: 
© when I was addreſſed by a gentleman 
* of fortune who took adyantage of 
my diſtreſs, and baſely made uſe of 
* every expedient to force me to com- 
© ply with his criminal defires, At 
0 lad, my coward ſoul, ſhocked at the 
© appearance of want and miſery, con- 
# ſented; and was ruined, But who 
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ſtened to every one that 


* can expreſs the horrors that flowed 
in upon me, when cool reflection 
brought the guilty ſcene to view ? 
* Oh! Low ſharp are the upbraidin 
of an offended conſcience! What 
© inward perturbations diſtrafted my 
* mind! 1 bas incapable of taking 
* the leaſt repoſe. No ray of comfort 
* ſhone into my breaſt; I reflected on 
my education, and the pious infiruc- 
c 2 that my tender mother had in- 
culcated into my mind in my early 
ce 


. 
" 


infancy. But this reflection renew- 
ed my anguiſh, © A proftitucer a 
„ wretched, a vile proſtitute '".epied 
ef, © Am T that guilty wretch FOh ! 
ce that I had fubmitted to the fevereſt 
« hardſhips! If I had begged my 
© bread, 1 might have been virtuous 
64 ſtill: { might, even then, have Took - 
« ed vp or AI confcious of it's 
© innocence; and have beheld the face 
te of mankind without a guilty bluſh.” 
© In ſhort, I kurſed my vagity and 
© folly, that made me rather ſtbop to 
© be really miſerable and truly con- 
© temptib e, than to lofe' the gay, the 
t 
* 
4 


' vain trifles of life. In the midſt of 
theſe agitations, I received A letter 
from my uncle: he had heard of my 
* father's death, and the unhappy 
© circumſtances” in which he had left 
© me; and therefore haſtened to town 
with an intention to conſole me, and 
* fupply the place of his deceaſed bro- 
© ther, by being my guardian, my 
« friend, and kind benefaRor, He 
arrived the night before, juſt after I 
© had ttired to the houſe of my 
© tended lover: he knew his Bader, 
and foreſaw that I was ruined, He 
upbraided me with the infamy I had 
brought upon his family; and or- 
dered me never to ſee him more, I 
* was ſhocked at the contents of this 
© letter; and abandoned myſelf, for 
| deſpair, 
Had I continued virtuous but one 
c 


ſome time, to the ſev 


c 
4 
c 
c 
C- 
s 
F 

hour longer, I might now have been 
© hap v. 4 loved my uncle; but 1 
« durſt nat meet his reproaches; and I 
was aſhamed to appear where my 
1 
: 
c 
c 
0 
c 
= 
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guilt would ſoon be made publick: 
f therefore reſolved to abandon my 
lover, and ſeek, from my induſtry, an 
honeſt ſupport. This refolotion was 


attended with an inward fatisfaion. 


I humbly begged the Divine forgive- 
neſs, aud . the prateBjon of 
s his providence; and, after having 
: 1 e : ae | tak en 
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taken a few rings that were my mo- 
« ther's, and a little money andcloaths 
that 1 had ſtill left, 1 abandoned that 
« fatal houſe, withovt'communicatin 
my intention to any body. Thou 
ſeveral days arepaſſed finge I put this 
deſign in execution, I have not found 
any relief: my little money is almoſt 
gone; aud I have now no other pro- 
ſpe& but of ſhortly wanting the ne · 
ceſſaries of life. Oh, Mifs! let not 
my guilt harden your heart againſt 
met” added ſhe: © do not be more 
inexorable than that Being who com- 
aſſionates the penitent; and, I hope, 
his heard my prayers.” 
This diſcourſe was delivered in ſuch 
a ſoft and plaintive voice, and accom- 
panied with ſo many tears and ſighs, 
that it ſeemed to melt my very ſoul. I 
forbore to look in Her face, that 1 
might not increaſe her bluſhes; and 
would gladly have ſpared her the con- 
fofion of king ſuch a painful diſco- 
very, if it had not been neceſſary for 
me to know the moſt material circum- 
ſtances, in order to give her ſome re- 
lief. I ſtood, ſome time after ſhe had 
done, to conſider what anſwer I: ſhould 
make her. She ſeemed ſurprized at my 
making her no reply; and then, caſt- 
ing her eyes. upon me, and obſerving 
tears I do not know, Miſs,” re- 
ſumed ſhe, © what I ouglſt to think of 
your ſilence: your virtue makes you, 
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perhaps, loath and deteſt me; but 


« you cannot do it more than 1 do my- 
« ſelf, However, let me beg that you 
© would not expoſe me.” 

No, Miſs, returned I; I have 
© not the leaft diſpoſition to abuſe the 
© confidence. you have repoſed in me. 
Lam forry 5 your uneaſineſs; and 
© ſympathize with you in it: you have, 
indeed, had great cauſe to be afflict- 
© edz. for guilt and miſery are inſepa- 
* rablecompanions. Your repentance 
< ought to reſtore you to the eſteem of 
© every virtuous. mind; this ſhould 
* compoſe, and calm your thoughts; 
fon it is all that Heaven requires from 
«* frait offending mortals. I will not 
humble you ſo far as to give you any 
* thing; you, was. not born to, reccive 
© charity: I only deſire you would 
© oblige me. ſo far as to let me lepl you 
* a few. Javis..d'ors, which, yu ſhall 
return when! it ſuits. your, conyeni- 
* eney, . "; | . 
the payment of them, added 1, pull - 


I will take your, word for 
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ing out my purſe; which 1 put into her 
44 5% Pay, take 3 want; 
and flatter yourſelf with the 
© that you will in à few days be be- 
6 fored to your uncle's fayour. But, 
© in order to that, I muſt know your 
name, and where to dire& to chat 
© gentleman,” — O Miſs!” cried the, 
in a tranſport of joy, Row noble, 
© how generous, is your behaviour! 
6 Capt Bart wave is 2 wot 2 Here 
a fre tears er voice 
while ſhe gave me a Took which ex- 
preſſed all ſhe would have uttered, in 
a language infinitely more affecting 
than any thing ſhe could poſſibly have 
ſaid to me. | j 

As I began to think our long ab- 
ſence from the company might be taken 
notice of, I propoſed our walking inz 
and deſired her again to take freely 
what money wy wanted; for the had 
not yet been able to the purſe, 
but ſtood holding it in ly Era 2 047 we 
out any motion: at laſt ſhe took two 
louis ors. I inſiſted upon her taking 
five; which I could not prevail upen 
her to do without ſome importunitys 
when, returning me the purſe without 
ſpeaking a word, ſhe took hold of m 
hand, and preſſed it in a manner 
tender and affecting, that I could not 
help being extremely moved. Her 
heart ſeemed. to beat with ſenfations 
too violent for utterancez and me- 
thought ſhe longed. to preſs me to her 
breaft, but had nat confidence to do it: 
at, laſt, as we were returning back— - 
My dear friend,” cried ſhe, © forgive 
* my nat being able to-expreſs my gra- 
* tirude: your goodneſs quite over - 
* whelins me. — Enough, my friend,” 
returned I: * you owe me no thanks. 
* Virtue is it's own reward: my ſatiſ- 
faction, in being able to ſerveę you, 
gives me a pleaſure at Ieaſt equal t 
«* yours. TI wiſh I could reſtore peac 
« and ſatisfaction to every troubled 
mind. Depend, upon my friendſhip 
« for the mabagement of your affairs.“ 
Here we entered, the houſe, and found 
Mrs. Dorſin and the officer there; they 
aroſe and ſaluted the young lady and 
me; and told us they had ſentaſeryant 
to acquaint me with their arrivalz but 
it was very eaſy for him to miſs bs ii a 
garden 560 ſuch a large extent. We 
had no ſooner ſat down, but we were 
told that dinner was on the table: dür- 
ing which Mrs. De Valville took no- 

dice 
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tice that the young ſtranger looked ö 5 
on me with a complacency which ſhe 
thovght. very, remarkable. An air of 
ſerenity was ſpread over her face, 
which yet retained ſome of thoſe marks 
of joy and admiration which had be- 
fore agitated her mind. She was 
pleaſed with the change; but more ſo, 
as ſhe imagined I was the cauſe of it; 
and congratulated that young lady on 
the return of her tranquillity. * As 
© you have not been pleaſed, Miſs, to 
© acquaint us with the cauſe of your 
late melancholy,* faid ſhe to her, 
perhaps it may not be agreeable to 
you to relate it; but as I:am per- 
ſuaded you have let Marianne into 
the ſecret, I hope you will permit 
her to communicate it to us, except 
you have any particular reaſon to 
the contrary, You may depend up- 
on our ſecfeſy, if the caſe requires 
it; and that we ſhall uſe our utmoſt 


* 
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that we deſerve your confidence.” 
Miſs Du Bois, for that was the young 
ſtranger's name, coloured at this propo- 
fal, and knew not what anſwer to re- 
turn her: at laſt, after ſome heſitation 
I am obliged to you, Madam," ſaid 


endeayours to ſerve you, and prove 


ſhe, © for the ſhare you take in my 


© concerns; which are of ſuch a na- 
ture as to render it abſolutely neceſ- 
* ſary that they ſhould be kept invio- 
© Jably ſecret. I have, indeed, com- 
© municated my unhappy ſtory to this 
© young lady, whoſe goodneſs has in 
* ſome meaſure” calmed my mind: 1 
weill depend upon her prudence, and 
© leave it to her to do as ſhe ſhall think 
4 fz 


But as ſhe ſeemed to grant me 


this liberty with ſome reluRance, we 


waved the ſobje&, and the diſcourſe 
turned upon Valville. © My fon,” 
ſaid my mother, has got a very hand- 
© ſome fortune; and my death will 
© very much increaſe it. You all 


© know my affection for Marianne; 


4 and therefore cannot wonder to find 


© that I have made ſome proviſion for 


* 


my whole eſtate, except this houſe, 


it, and two thoufand 4ivres a year; 
my picture, and ſome jewels and 
plate; which 1 give my daughter. 

y ſon cannot have the leaſt reaſon 
to complain, ſince hat I leave from 
© him is but a trifle in compariſon of 
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her in my will. I have left my fon / 


with it's furniture; the gardens round 
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ready a very large fortune Jeft him by 
his father and my brother. T be. 
lieve you will approve, Sir, of what 
J have done; and think that at the 
ſame time that I have conſidered my 
affection for my daughter, I have not 
forgot what I owe to my ſon: T had, 
indeed, given her all, in giving my 
conſent to their marriage; but I 
know my daughter is not avaricious, 
and will be very well ſatisfied with 
* what I have now done for her.“ The 
officer and Mts. Dorſin appeared per- 
fectly pleaſed with the contents of her 
wilt; and had begun to extol herEquity 
my mins when'T threw myſelf at 
her feet“, Dear Madam,“ cried I, I 
© need not tell you how ſenſible I am 
of your exceſſive kindneſs: you 
know how dear you are to me; and 
can eaſily put yourſelf in my place, 
and form an idea of the ſituation of 
a mind overflowing with every grate- 
ful ſentiment. Each inftance' of 
ye affection gives me a very ſenſi- 

le pleaſure. How ſweet is it to be 
obliged by thoſe we love! But, dear 
mamma, how engaging ſoever this 
inſtance of your kindneſs is, I con- 
feſs I cannot fincerely*approve of it. 
Mr. De Valville has a right to enjoy 
all you poſſeſs after your deceaſe; he 
has a claim to it, founded on reaſon 
and nature: he is your ſon, your only 
heir; and deſerves to boffeſs your 
eftate entire. For my part, I am 
not ambitious: and, ſince I muſt be 
ſeparated from Valville,-F do not de- 
fire to enjoy any of his fortune, ex- 
cept what Mr. De Climal has left 
me; and your picture, which. I ſhall 
value more than all the riches in the 
World. When you are gone, you 
* will leave no charms behind for me; 
© nothing will ever make life deſir- 
able.“ Ariſe, child,” aid iy mo- 
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ther; * and do not be ſilly: I believe 


thou wilt regret my loſs, and be ſin- 
cerely afflicted at it; but in time thy 
'< -uneaſlinefs will wear off, and thou 
„wilt become recanciled'ta it. Val - 
© ville has enough; and I dare ſay he 
« wall not be diſpleaſed at what I have 


done for thee however, I may live 


6-2 good while yet; mine is a” Very 
lingering diſtemper. Fhis gentle- 


„man and lady, I am fore; think I 


could not do leſs for thee than 1 have 
done: however, as I hope to ſee my 


© my whole eſtate: beſides, he has al- „ ſon again, Iwill tell him my 70 * 
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* and know if he has any objection to 
© jt, Will not that ſatisfy thee 7 — 
© Indeed, Miss,“ faid Mrs. Dorſin, 
© you are too ſcrupulous; I cannot help 
© approving of what your mother has 
done. "But pray, added ſhe, is 
Mis Du Bois's misfortune to be 
© kept a ſecret? She has left it to your 
« diſcretion to diſcloſe it to us, i ary 
« think She is a very amiable ' 
© Jady: bat T could not help thinking 
© that her bluſhes and confuſion ex- 
5 preſſed à ſtrong ſenſe of guilt and 
„ ſhame. Am TI right, my dear?" 
— That, Madam, may perhaps be 
© owing,” ſaid the officer, to a deli- 
© cacy which may make her look vpon 
© ſome «circumſtances of her misfor- 
© tune as criminal, which in fa& 
© may not be ſo. “ No, Sir," faid I, 
* that is not the caſe: I am ſorry to 
© ſay Miſs has been highly to blame; 
© and I wiſh I could give you her ſtory, 
and hide her guilt; but that could 
© not be done conſiſtent with truth: 
© beſides, it would deprive her of the 
© advantage of your aſſiſtance, Poor 
© lady! ſhe is much to blame; but yet 
„ ſhe deſerves your pity and compaſ- 
s fon; and I promiſe myſeif you will 
«© readily lend her your affiſtance. But 
© I ſhall never be able to deſcribe the 
horror and anguiſh of her mind; nor 
the painful ſtruggle between her ſenſe 
© of virtue, — ſhame at ** 
© offended againſt it's ts.” Here 
I related . thin Dat paſſed; and 
concluded with deſiring officer to 
compaſſionate her caſe, and endeavour 


to make a reconciliation between her 


and her uncle. I was juſt going to 
s propoſe it to you, Miſs,” returned 


he: I do not wonder at your being 


moved at ſuch an ing Rory. 
© Happy is the perſon who, having 
© behaved ill, has the reſolution to re - 
© pentz but more happy ſhe who has 
© not this need of repentance,” 

I obſerved that, during my difcourſe, 
the two ladies likened with the utmoſt 
attention; while their countenances 
expreſſed the tendereſt pity and the 
reateſt Torprize, When I had done, 
wiped the tears from their eyes, 
and locked upon each other with an 
air of aftoniſhment. At laſt, faid Mrs. 
Dorſin How dreadful are the ago- 
© hies chat attend the loſs of virtue 


- © Dear-botght ſatisfactions that are ac- 
„ compknicd with ſuch exquiſite mt- 


© ſery, fuch laſting wretchedneſs! If 
© her folly is divulged, ſhe.will never 
be able to w out the infamy that 
will attend her. Rivers of tears, 
and the ſevereſt repentance; no, not 
a life of the ſtricteſt virtue; will, in 
the opinion of the world, reſtore her 
innocence, or retrieve her character.“ 
Very true, returned Mrs. De Val- 
ville; © the world is cenſorious; and 
* though a thouſand virtues may be 
© overlooked, yet the indiſcretion of 
© an unguarded moment will never be 
c + ab we muſt, therefore, con- 
* ceal this unhappy affair.-I am very 
© glad, Sir,” added ſhe, © that you are 
© pleaſed to undertake the office of re- 
© conciling her uncle to her; and we 
* all, I dare fay, ſincerely wiſh you 
© Tacceſs,'— 1 thank you, ladies,” re- 
plied he; I ſee my ſucceſs will give 
* Miſs Marianne a peculiar pleaſure; 
© but I muſt know where Miſs Du 
© Bois's uncle lives,-Can you inform 
© me, Miſs?* —- © Yes, Sir, returned 
I; and immediately gave him the di- 
rection I received from that lady. He 
had no ſooner read it but he ſmiled. 
© I know the gentleman,” ſaid he; 
© and though I am concerned at the 
© trouble this event muſt have occaſion- 
med him, I cannot help being pleaſed 
© to think I ſhall ſerve a man of ſenſe 
and honour; and, by reſtoring him 
© his niece, I ſhall contribute to his 
© repoſe. I will wait upon him im- 
© mediately; I know he will hear rea- 
5 ſon: and though his virtue muſt have 
made him very ſenſible of his niece's 
© imprudence, yet the ſame virtuous 
«© diſpoſition will prompt him to pardon 
her upon her repentance.” | 
On this the officer left us: but he 
had not been gone above two hours, be- 
fore we ſaw him return, . As he enter- 
ed the room, we read in his looks that 
he had met with ſucceſs: and after he had 
told us that our conjectures were true, 
he ſat down; and, at my requeſt; gave 
us a particular account of his adven- 
tures, I happened,” ſaid he, to find 
« Mr. Du Bois at home, who received 
© meina moſtobliging manner, though 
© he appeared to be very uneaſy, After 
© the firſtcompliments ere over, and we 
had drank part of a bottle, I took no- 
© tice of his melancholy;and aſked him 
© if I could contribute to remove it: 
+ he thanked me; and, with an affected 
* ſmile, told me that nothing was the 
2D matter 
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matter with him; then drank, my 
health, and enquired how IL liked his 
wine. I then mentioned his brother; 
and aſked how long he had; been 
dead: he gave me only a llightanſwerz 
and almoſt inſenſibly turned the diſ- 


ever mentipping his niece. By this 
T imagined that he was tender of her 
honpur; and concluded that, how, 
ever diſpleaſed he was with her con- 
duct, he had ſtill ſome affection for 
her, I then took the liberty to men- 
tion her to him, and to propoſe a re, 
conciliation; but he ſeemed ſurprized, 
and very much concerned to find that 
J was acquainted with an,affair that 
was ſolittleto her credit. No, Sir, 
ſaid he, I will never let my doors 
* he open to ſuch a ſtrumpet. As ſhe 
© has ruined herſelf, ſhe muſt take the 
« conſequence of her folly. I will 
for ever diſown her: ſhe is a diſ- 
„ grace to her family. '1 will never 
F be reconciled to her; and I deſire, 
« Sir, you will mention her no more.“ 
* This he ſpoke with a great deal of 
* warmth, and, with his looks full of 
«* reſentment. - Then muſing a little 
e Poor, unhappy girl Y reſumed he, 
in a ſoft and quite different tone; is 
«© her diſgrace, then, made publick ? 
„% What will become of her? Pray, 
« Sir,“ added be, at whoſe requet 
«« do, you propoſe this reconciliation,? 
« Have you ſeen her? - Les, Sir,“ 
+ ſaid I, * I ſaw her to-day.” And 
© here, Miſs,” added he, addreſſing him- 
ſelf to me, * 1 gave him a particular 
account of all that paſſed between you 
this morning; at which he was ſo af- 
« fected, that I ſaw I had gained my 
point before he told it me. Sir, 
* ſaid he, as ſoon as he found I had 
« done, **Ithink myſelf greatly oblig- 
«© ed to you for this information; I 
«© did not think ſhe had been drove to 
4 ſuchextremities, As foon as I was 
informed of my brother's death, and 
the unhappy diſorder in Which he 
left his affairs, I made haſte to town, 
te that I might haye the ſatisfaction af 
providing for his daughter; on whom 
66 f intended to beſtow my eſtate; and 
% who, I imagined, would be a com- 
« fort ta me in this decline of life. I 
„ have always had a very great affeg- 
* tion for her; and have loved her as 
*« tenderly as if ſhe was my own child. 
* 1 therefore went to wy . brother's 
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courſe on another ſubject, without 


c houſe, ta comfort her for-the'loſs-of 
© n tender father, and to taſte the ſa- 
<« tisfaction of embracing her, the de 
& remains of his familyß as well-as to 
„ relieve her from her anxieties by my 
e cart. and affection. Bot how great 
% was my ſurprize | how inexpreſhble 
„ my grief! to find har ſeduced and 
©. carried off by a villain, Who has not 
ve the leaſt-degree of virtue or honours 
A paper I found on ber toilette let 
me intq the Whole 1htrigue. - He 
„there takes advantage of her diſtreſs; 
e promiſes her a, conſiderable ſettles 
„ ment; and makes uſe of a great deal 
of art to debavch her ry 1 
© wag ſhocked at his villainy, and her 
folly; and the next morning, after I 
„% had found that ſhe had not been at 
home the night before, ſent her a let - 
© ter, in which I commanded her to ſee 
me no more. But I find I'was too 
haſty: her repentance gives her a 
right. to my compaſſion; I have nad 
a very great concern for her upon 
my ſpirits, and have there fore care - 
„ fully concealed her ſhame. Poor 
girl! how nearly is guilt allied to 
„ miſery! What remorſe and ſhame, 
% what, inward perturbations, what 
5 ſelf. abhorrence, fill the penitent mind 
4 upon the review of a vicious action! 
6 Such a ſtate deſerves our tendereſt 
6s pity Tell ker, therefore, Sir, that 
relent; and will gladly receive her 
“to my favour,” 5 ö 
As ſoon as he had figiſhed this pa- 
* thetick diſcourſe, I told him I re- 
© joiced to ſee him in ſuch a favourable 
* diſpoſition, and would let the lady 
© know how much ſhe was obliged to 
© his tenderneſs; and immediately took 

© my leave. "46 
Me all expreſſed a very ſenſible plea- 
ſure at his having ſo happily concluded 
this melancholy affair; andreturned the 
officer our thanks on this occaſion, in 
a manner. which ſhewed how nearly we 
were intereſted in the lady's happineſs; 
and, as I was ſenſible — neceſſary 
this news was to her repoſe, I imme- 
diately reſolved to be the welcome meſ- 
ſenger of it: in ſhort, Ino ſooner men- 
tianed my defign, but it was 22 
the ladies ſmiled at my impatience; and 
ye officer begged I would give him 
eaye to accompany me, which I (duly 

conſented, to. In the way I exprel: 
afreſh the ſenſe I had of his goodneſs; 
and let him know that he had very muck 
8 obliged 
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me. As Mifs Du Bois lodged 

not far fcom our houſe, we ſoon found 
ber, and pequainred her with our foc-" 
ceſs; when ſhe burſt into tears of joy, 
embraced me in the moſt: affeAibnate 
mannery-ahd” thanked the officer in 
terms-which expreſſed the moſt lively 
gratitude. But as it was late, ſhe was 
obliged te defer waiting on her uncle 
till thenextiday. In my return home, 
Z for media deſiga of being a ſpectator 
of the ſoene between her and Mr. Du 
it at their. Hirſt interview; which I 
reſaw-would be very intereſting : be- 
ſides, I fancied” our company would 
keep up. the ſpirits of the young lady, 
who poſſibly. might fear moeting with 
— 2 2 him. Tacquaimt- 
ed my mather with my thoughts, and 
ſhe very much approved them; on which 
the gentleman and Mrs. Dorſin pro- 
miſed to dome again in the morning, 
and bring Mr. Du Bois in the coach 
with them. In fine, the next day I 
wrote her a note, deſiring her to come 
to dinner with us, and to defer wait - 


ing upon her uncle till the afternoon. 


She came immediately; and was en- 

aged in converſation with Mrs. De 
Valville and 1, when the officer aud 
Mrs. Dorſin entered, and introduced 
the old gentleman, who had not the 
leaſt thought of ſeeing his niece there. 


Che ſaw! him firſt, ſtarred up, trembled, 


and then ſuddenſy threw herſelf at his 
feet. He had begun a compliment to 
my mamma; but broke off in the middle 
af a ſentence; ſtood motionleſs, and 
appeared greatly furprized and diſcon - 
certed.. However, he recovered! himſelf 
firſt, and raiſed; her up: When ſlie ap- 
peared almoſt ready to faint thang 
down her head, and had not the cou- 
rage ta loak up- He was immediately 
touched; and endeavoured to inſpire 
her witk confidence by the moſt affec- 
tionate endeatmeats: at laſt, ſhe re- 
covered a littlez and, looking in bis 
face, with the tears ſtreami ng trom her 
eyes Oh/ bir cried ſhe, in the moſt 
moving tdne, 5 can you, indeed, for- 
give mer - Yes, child i' replied 
he, weeping too; I ought to forgive 
< thee:. and I do it ſincerely. “ But, 


„alas l I can never forgive myſelf l' nue 


returned with a countenance expreſhve 
of, che deepalt remorſe; to hat mĩ - 
< ſeries have I expoſed myſelf ! I have 
diſhonouted you; juſtly forfeited your 
$. Favour; and rewarded your kindneſs 
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c by rendering the object of it infamous 
* and deteſtable: you oughte to be 
aſhamed of me; you have reaſon to 
deſpiſe me, as being a diſgrace to your 
family. How il have I requited' 
* your! tenderneſt ' No more, m 
© dear,” returned he; I cannot bear to 
hear it. Come, forget what 1s paſſed; 
and let it de as if it had never been. 
—* Oh, that I could do ſo!” reſumed: 
ſhe- with a ſighz but it is impoſſible 
the idea of wk will ever be at- 
tended witit the moſt painful anguiſh; 
I ſhall never reflect on this part et m 
* life without a keen ſenſe of guilte 
But, Sir, is my infamy made pub- 
lick? Am L not already made he ri- 
© diculeof the loweſt of mankind? Am 
not I reptoached and oontemned by 
© the wiſe and virtvous? Ohl that 
© had died a thouſand deaths, rather 
© than thus, have ſtained my honour, 
and forfeited all that is moſt dear and 
© valuable? —* No; my dear, returned 
he; * the world is yet unacquainted 
© with thy folly ? the vile wretch who 
6 ſeduced (thee bas à deſign upon a 
© rich old lady, hom he would marry 
to ſupport his extravagance; his eſtate 
© is almoſt all ſold; and therefore he 
is obliged to be ſeeret, betauſe his 
© ſucceſs depends upon it. As they 
began hereto be ſomething more calm, 
we defired them both to ſit down: we 
were pleaſed with the old an's 
good ſenſe and tenderneſs, and deſired 
that we might be honoured wirh his 
friendſhip; add that he would ſome- 
times do un the favour to give us his 
and Miſs's company; to which he rea- 
dily conſeu ted) 
Nothing, Madam, could be more 
moving than'this/affe&ingiſcene, (Miſs 
Da Bors's looks expteſſed, throughout, 
a mixture of ſhimeand confuſion; and 
her words and actions, the :deepeſ re- 
pentauce: on his fide was all ſoftneſs, 
à paternal affection, and a 1 
concern for her happineſs. e could 
none of us refrain Now weeping; and 
E obſerved that even the officer's manly 
countenance was bathed in tears. 

What a vide extreme is there between 
virtue and vice! The firſt has the fu - 
blimeft ſatisfarons, the pleaſures of a 
God: the enjoyments of the laſt are 
low, tranhent, and pall upon the ſenſes; 
they depend upon our extinguiſhing the 
very ſenſe of our reaſonable nãtupe, and 
therefore are only the mean gratifica- 
2 D 2 tions 
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tions of a brute. The delights of the 
firſt are accompanied with inward com- 
placency and ſelf· applauſe they bright - 
en upon the review, whilſt every re- 
flection is a repetition of the pleaſure: but 
the laſt is attended with in ward pertur - 
bations, ſelf- abhorrence, and ſhame ; 
they will not bear a ſober and cool 
review; but the very idea of them is a 
real miſery. What a degradation of 
the noble powers of reaſon and reflec- 
tion! What a vaſt ſtoop to chuſe ra- 
ther to be @ brute, than a wiſe, a happy, 
and intelligent being | But to 
with . 1 | 

Mr. Du Bois and his niece gave us 
their repeated thanks for our making 
ſp hapÞy a reconciliation. Soon after 
dinner was oyer, they were going to 
leaye vs; but, at our requeſt, they ſtaid 
the reſt of the day; and at night we 
| me agg reciprocal expreſſions. of 

rien 1p. ( 

I — 4 to bed with ny mind filled 
with a * of agreeable ſenſations, 
and ſlept till late the next morning; 
when I aroſe, and went to my mother's- 


room; but found her more diſordered 


than ever: ſhe had been conſtantly at- 
tended by a N for ſome time; 
but now he could not give us any hopes 
that ſhe would ever. recover. Seve 
days paſſed over in which nothing ma- 
terial happened to me: I hardly ever 
left my mother, whogrew,worſe. Mrs. 
Dorſin came almoſt every day to ſee 
her, and-to comfort me; for my tender- 
neſs ſeemed to increaſe in proportion as 
her life grew more in danger. I fre- 
quently fat up with her all night, not- 
withſtanding her fears that ĩt would pre- 
— my health : and, at laſt, I could 

rdly bear to be ſeparated from her a 
moment. Vet, in ſpite of all my uneaſi · 
neſs, Icould not help thinking ſometimes 
ef Valville: I found I il} Joved him; 
and my heart induced me to excuſe him 


to myſelf, and made me even. almoſt 


wiſh to ſee him again, Mean while, 
I found the fatigue I daily underwent 
was a great deal too much for mez and 
that, together with the thoughts of 
loſing my mother, had deprived me of 
the little ſtrength I had: recovered fince 
my late illneſs. I grew pale and weak; 
my watching and tears had in a yu 
meaſure extinguithed, the fire of my 
eyes; and my vivacity and naturalgajety. 
gayc place. to @ thoughtful ſadneſs, 


one re 


tender things 
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However, I put a conſtraint upon 
ſelf, and endeavoured to — 1-94 
chearful as poſſible before my mother 
but I could not diſſemble ſo well as to 
deceive her: ſhe frequently told me 
that my exceſſive care and aſſiduity, 
though it was an undeniable, proof of 
my affection, gave ber real pain. But, 
for ſame time, I was unwilling to abate 
my diligence; I made light of her ob- 
ſervation, and told her L only did m 
duty; and entreated that ſhe would not 
deny me the ſatis faction of attending 
upon her, fince I ardently deſired to do 
it: but, at laſt, my own-weakneſs,'ra- 
ther than that tender lady's advice, 
obliged me to defiſt; for I was brought 
almoſt as low as herſelf. However, I 
hone all my time with her and Mrs. 
orſin, whoſe affection for my mother 
ſoothed my grief. She ſympathized 


with me; and, in the kindeſt manner, 


endeavoured to moderate my ſorrow : 
her ſolid and judicious diſcourſe never 
appeared more charming than now; and 
I began to be reſi to Providence, 
and to enjoy a — degree of calmneſs 
and ſerenity; when an unexpected event 
gave à happy turn to my affairs. 
One day, as I was fitting with my mo- 
ther, and had been ſaying ſome of thoſe - 
which naturally. drop 
from a heart full of the fincereſtfriend- 
ip and engaging manner, I heard 
ebody come ſoftly up ſtairs; the 
door opened: but how vaſt was my 
ſurprize when I ſaw Valville enter 
Though I had for ſome days before even 
I to ſee him, I now found I was 
unable to ſupport the ſhock of ſuch 
a ſudden, ſuch an unexpected fight, I 
held my mother's hand in mine but 
my nerves ſeemed to flacken; I let g 
2 and fell ſenſeleſ upon he 


Whether my fainting was-owing to 
my preſent weakneſs; which-made me 
unable to bear ſuch a ſudden ſurprize, 
and ſupport the ſtrange tumult in my 
ſoulz or whether it proceeded from the 
ſoftneſs..of my mind; which had juſt 
been melted by my mother's tender en- 
dearments, I know not; however; when 
I recovered, which was not till ſome 
time, I found myſelf in bedimimy own 
room, / violently ſick and fuint; and 
perceived that in my fall Fhad received 
A —— in my head, which 
was y dreſſed by a furgeon : he 
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was ſeated with Mrs. kDa 3 who' 
was weeping by my bed ſide; and they 
were ſurtounded by ſeveral maid- ler- 


vans. [> IF | 

When I. ed my eyes, I looked 
about me; — tatly ſurprized at my 
condition, my mamma, with a 


weak and low voice, where I was, and 
vvhat had reduced me to that condition: 
for I: had entirely forgot the ciccum - 
ſtance of my faintingz and bad only a 
very confuſed idea of having ſeen Val- 
ville. She ſatisfied me by anſwering: 
my requeſtz and; at the fame time, de- 
fired me to be ſilent. As I found my-- 
ſelf hardly able to ſpeak; 1 complied” 


Vith her deſire; and remained the reſt 


of the day, and the following night, 
in a ſtate little different from that from 
which I had juſt been recovered. The 
next day I found myſelf fomething bet - 
ter, though I hail a violent pain in my 
dead; and, three or four days after, I 
was able to ſit up in my bed. My mother 
did not think it was yet to com · 
municate the news ihe had to tell me; 
but a fer days after this, when ſhe 

nt me able to {| the emo 


tions her diſcourſe would infallibly 


occaſion in me, ſhe drew near to my 
bed. ſide; and, takiag hold of my hand 
My dear,“ ſaid ſhe, with an air of 
the utmoſt tenderneſs, I have ſur - 
prizing news to tell thee; news which 
4 — will haſten thy recovery. FP 
do not know whether you took no- 
tice of Valville's looks when he came 
into my room: I did; he entered 
© with an air of ſubmiſſive reſpect; and 
© caſt a look at thee full of all that ten- 
derneſs which uſed to inform his” 
© breaſt when he adored thee with she 
*. moſt paſſionate fondneſa; but no- 
«words candeſcribe his confuſion when 
© he ſaw thee fall upon the floor. He 
ra to thee, and ſnatched thee up in 
his arms with a look of the utmoſt 
© diſtra&ion : thy face a immediate 
ly ſtained with the blood, which ran 
upon his cloaths. Phe. ſervauts im- 
mediately came running up, and took 
6 thee from him; wben he took horſe,” 
and rode full ſpeed to Paris for a 
«©. ſurgeon: he came back, and brought 
him with him, beſore thou waſt come 
© to thyſelf. | His ſoul ſeemed to be 
<, tormented with the moſt violent and 
© frigheful ggitations ; and hie grief 
© and deſpair ap in every action: 
7 Hiring that his preſence would 
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©, be of ill conſequence, if he ſhould ſtay 


till you came to yourſelf, I entreated- 
him to retire; which your intereſt 
made him ſabmit to, though he could 
not do it wirhout the appearance of 
© the greateſt reluctanee; but, however, 
ne went no farther than into the an - 
© ti- chamber, where he ſtaid at th 
door, to enquire how thou didſt of 
every one that went out. At laſt I 
told him that thou hadſt recovered thy 
© ſenſes, and was found to be out of 
* danger: he lifted up bis eyrs; and, 
© drying away his tears O hea- 
« vens !“ cried he in an extaſy, “does 
„ ſheilive? Shall I chen be ſo happy as 
to perſuade her to believe that her 
« virtoe and generoſity have overcome 
„me, and that I now love her more” 
than ever!“ ““... Mae 
Is it poſſible?” cried I, interrupting 
her; is it poſſible) What a waver- 
ing and inconſtant diſpoſition l What 
a contradiction he is to himſelf ! He 
©, muſtibe u ſtranger to love; who can ſo 
6 bglitly-«change the object of it. A 
fight hurt made him enamoured with 
me j an ordinary fainting- fit induced 
him to change his teſolution, forſake 
© me, and almoſt adore another: for he 


makes ãt appear that this as his only 


(. reafory ; ſince,; the ſame ineident, at- 
tended with a few frigtuful circum - 


© ſtances, reclaims him, makee him 


break his former engagemente, and 
6 regret his abandoning me. Av 
©. hopeful lover, truly The next lady 
ho has a greater misfortune before 
him, will melt his heart, impreſs her- 
image there, aud infallibly make him 
her admirer j till another, ſtill more 
© unhappy, ſhall' gain the preference. 
©; Poor Val ville + how art thou the 
< ſport of every irregular impulſel ho 
« ſtrangely carried away by every ca- 
6 pritious faney ??? 
- Notwithſtanding this exclamation, I 
cannot poſitively affirm that this news 
me either pleature or pain; though 
| aa elpiablaking that I had ſome 
ſecret ſutis faction upon it; but it lay 
hid in — corner of heart, and 
ight then eſcape my notice. 
"ew child, do not judge too raſhly,” 
replied my mother, finding I had done; 
ge may not, perhaps, appear ſo weak” 
upon a farther examination : come, 
© hear what he had to ſay for himſelf, 
© and refer your cenſures till then. As 
© this exclamation, added ſhe, * 
6 


=” 
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© ed rather to he dictated by a ſudden 
© tranſport of joy, than directed to me, 
© ] was going to leave him, when he 
© calt himſelf at my feet“ My dear 
« mother, cried he, “I did not hear 
„ of your illneſs till yeſterday ; if I 
& had, nothing ſhould have prevented 
c my waiting upon you: indeed, I am 
« ſincerely :Miced to ſee you ſo. much 
% altered. I arrived at Paris yeſterday 
* About noon, and immediately ſet out 
& with a deſign to viſit the Marchioneſs 
„„ of Kilnare: I went with all the im- 
«« patience of a lover, who had been for 
« a long time detained from his miſ- 
4 treſs, in order to engage her to in- 
*< vite Miſs Varthon to dinner, that I 
might have her company there as u- 
% ſval; but in my way I was conſtrain- 
„ ed by a friend to ſtep into his houſe, 
upon his promiſing not to detain me. 
there found Miſs De Fare; I con- 
« feſs I could not fee her without a con - 
« fuſion, which perhaps was too viſi- 
« ble, as ſhe had been a witneſs of 
«« ſome of thoſe tender things I bad 
«© {ome time ago ſaid at her mother's” 
4 to Miſs Marianne: however, I ſent* 
my requeſt to the Marchioneſs in a 
*< letter, and told her that I ſhould wait 
„upon her in an hour's time. - Miſs- 
„De Fare took an op unity to in- 
% form me of your illneſs, and even 
« mentioned the many obligations 
« which: Mrs. Dorſin had told her I 
« had to Marianne; particularly her 
« prevailing. upon you to pardon my in- 
4 conſtancy, and even to conſent to my 
« marrying her rival, as well as her 


er what you had promiſed in your 
« will. She repeated, as near as ſhe 
« was able, the very words that paſſed 
„% between you. I confeſs, that at her 
«« firſt mentioning Marianne's name, 
% J was filled with the greateſt uneaſi - 
ct neſs; and would have been veryglad 
« of an excuſe to have left the room. 
% But, however, I could find none: but 
«© when ſhe mentioned the letter you 
4 received from Verſailles, I thought 


„ myſelf ſo intereſted, that I could not 


« help liſtening to her with the greateſt, 
ac attention; for T had ſpent part of the 
4 time you had been ſending after me, 
4% with Miſs Varthon at Paris; and had 
«© therefore formed a plauſible ſtory to 
« deceive you, in which you would at- 
« once have detected me. Here I was, 
« in ſpite of myſelf, both ſurprized and 


hy 22 in defiring you not to give 


* charmed and my admiration; con- 
* tinned. to riſe as ſhe procceded, to 
« ſuch a degree, that the tears came 
„% into my eyes, and I could not help 
„ fighing, and feeling a tender pity for 
„that dear generous girl. At laſt 1 
© Jeft her, and thanked her. forcber in- 
formation in ſuch a manner, that I 
am ſure ſhe muſt have taken notice 
« that what ſhe had ſaid had very much 
affected me. Howevet, I cauld not 
« diſpenſe with going to Miſs Varthonʒ 
* but I went, unh much flower ſteps 
© than I was going with two hours be- 
fore, though Lhad ſtaid an hour long - 
er than I ptomiſed in my letter. I 
« found Miſs Varthon there be fort me, 
«« but did not meet her with that re- 
* ture which in the morning L had ima - 
gi ned would attend ſuch a long ev- 
© pefted interview. No, my mind was 
% frequently abſent, ad led me to 
« contemplate. what I had juſt beard; 
« and I, that was in an extaſy fur ſome 
i days before, at. the idea of this mo+ 
ment, vas obliged to diſſemb le, leſt ſhe 
1% ſhould-perceive my coldneſs. After 
« dinner, ſhe happened, amongſt other 
„things, to aſk What Marianne had to 
«+ ſay to me when ſhe conducted me to 
* the arbour: I gave ber a particular 
© account of it; but it was not with. 
% out great difficulty that I diſguiſed 
the emotions it cauſed in my breaſt. 
«© When I had done, ſhe commended 
© her generoſity 3 but it was with a 
4 very cool and indolent air; ſhe then 
% mentioned: à letter ſhe had ſent to 
%% Marianne, to expreſs her gratitude 
“ for concealing. her ſhare in my in- 
e trigue, and her promiſe afterwards 
© to fee me no more. The old lady 
< and ber daughter were equally cre- 
„% dulous,”" cried ſhe, ſmiling: I on- 
61 1 that I would not ſee you at 
the convent; you may ſee; me here 
<«« as often as you pleaſe, if they do not 
«5 know it, Llove you too well to part 
wich you for ſuch a one as ſhe 1 who, 
« you know, would be a ſad diſgrace 
« to you, added he, laying her hand 
<< upon mine, and ſmiling in my fate- 
«© How, MiG!'*:cried I, . Was this 
cc expreſhon of R to de- 
«« ceive them ? Indeed it was poorly 
done e 919 jy ſenti- 
« ments deſerved, at leaſt, that you 
« ſhould treat her with ſincerity, in te- 
« turn far ber regard to you," As 
„ this, Madam, was ſpoks with a very 
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<< her reſevtiment., I do not know 
„ht you mean, Sir,“ returned ſhe; 
<. ſnatching away her hand with an air 
« of indignation; ** Teonfeſs you treat 
« me very oddly :' what is pootly dane? 
IH have degei ved your mother, and 
<< that girl have you any reaſon to 
c complain? Was not you the cauſe? 
ee Metbiaks yon are very free with 
„uur cenſures! I can tell you, Sir, 
«« yqu mult not expect to uſe me as you 
«© have dene her: you, at leaſt, ought 
% nat to complain of infincerity,” 1 
„ confeſs, 1 was quite confounded at 
« this reproach, which was too juſt not 
«© to make a very deep impreſſion upon 
6 me: however, I could not bear to 
hear you both treated with ſuch con- 
« tempt; and therefore endeavoured 
« to make her believe that ſhe greatly 
« injured e mentioning ſeveral 
„ inſtances of Marianne's 

«« Here her Jealouſy and pride took tne 
„alarm; and her mind, Which was all 
« tenderneſs before, became inſtantly 
6e full of rage; and ſhe aſſumed fuch 
ce airs, as made me bluſh for my weak - 
«« neſs in loving her. She told me, ſhe 
te was ſorry ſhe had degraded herſelf fo 
«© much as to liſten to my addreſſes ; 
** that ſhe was not of a rank that would 
{© ſuffer her conduct to be compared 
„ with the character of an orphan, who 
* was probably of a low and ignoble 
„ birth; and that ſhe looked upon my 
<«« treating her thus as the higheſt af- 
6 front, » Theſe reproaches had no 


* gther effect but to make the amiable 


„% Marianne appear ſtill more lovely. 
« What a ſurpriszing contraſt!“ faid I 
* to myſelf: © how ungrateful have I 
been to forſake that dear girl, whoſe 
« tenderneſs makes her prefer my in- 
« tereſt to her own, and who wy} con- 
4 ſults my felicity ! This reflection 
* made me give her à very cool anſwer, 
«© -which was not at all to her ſatisfac- 
<« tion. She caſt, a look at me full 
« of reſentment ;.and then told me I 
t preſumed too much upon her tender- 
% neſs, which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe had been 
e fool enough to confeſs to me; but 
“ ſince ſhe found I did not deſerve it, 
I ſhovld'ng longer impoſe upon her; 
F+ and therefore ardergd me, in an im- 
% perious tone, to ſee her no more: 
tt and then flounced out of the room, 
% Ainging the door after her. But 
ons ching was very particular; I gb- 


% 


nerofity. 


et" ſefiotsaif;ſhe could not helpſhewing © ſerved that, by her manner of leav- 


ing me, ſhe thought 1 would call her 
back; and was convinced the really 
expected it, by her topping at the 
% -onihide of the door for a minute, to 
** give me an opportunity of doing it: 
6p Bat when the ound Aon — 
©© and continued ſilent, I heard her re- 
tire. | 
IJ was ſa fat from being concern- 
ed at her ill treatment, that I was 
really glad I had given. her an op- 
portunity to ſhew her temper, and 
therefore only ſtaid to take my leave 
„ of. the Marchioneſs, which I did as 
*© ſoon as the entered the room, which 
was but a moment after; and retir- 
* ed full of the charms of that dear 
lady, who had firſt taken poſſeſſion 
of my heart. As I went home, Iran 
over in my mind every thing that 
« Miſs De Fare had told me; and 1 
found it ſo comformable to the ſweet- 
5 neſs of Marianne's diſpoſition, that I 
could not doubt the truth of the leaſt 
particular. I hated myſelf for my 
*© 1ngratitude, and reproached myſelf 
* every minute for the uneaſineſs I 
had given that enchanting creature, 
How noble and difintereſted,” ſaid TI, 
* is her behaviour! And how could I 
gave the ſtupidity to forſake her for 
* a lady whole foul is widely different 
5 from her's? Ob, am I ſtill dear to 
„% her? And may I flatter myſelf with 
&« poſſeſſing thatamiable girl? I am re- 
«« ſolved to aſk her forgiveneſs; and en- 
*© deavour to regain her favour !*? 

«© I heard that a man of quality had 
% made his addreſſes to her: this news 
« filled me with uneafineſs, and made 
© me reproach myſelf in the ſevereſt 
% manner; it was like a dagger to my 
« heart. I have deſerved to loſe her, 
« ſaid I; “ I have deſerved to be 
« wretched!” I curſed (thoſe falſe 
© friends who had filled me with miſ- 
i taken notions of honour, and had 
* made me aſhamed of what was ne- 
© ceſlary to my happineſs; aſhamed of 
** what ought to have been my glory ! 
%% And this news ſeemed to increaſe my 


% paſſion, by the difficulty there ap- 


«© peared of ever obtaining my debites. 
©« Spme affairs, Madam, prevented my 
* cominglaſt night; but all mythoughts 
% were here; Llonged to caft myſelf at 
«« her feet and yours, and endeavour to 
« obtain forgiveneſs from both: T 
« Jonged to teſtify the ſenſe I K* 
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*© her goodneſs; and to find if I was 
« ſtill dear to that charming creature. 
I entered your room with my mind 
full of a tender admiration, and yet 
„ full of diffidence, and a dread of of- 
* fending; but I no ſooner ſaw her, 
« than my heart ſeemed ready to leap 
„ from my boſom : but no words can 
% (deſcribe the confuſion, the fright, 
* the agony of my foul, when I ſaw 
4e the effects of my preſence.” pet? 

© Oh, mamma! cried I, does he 
© then love me again? May I indulge 
© once more the thought of being your 
daughter indeed? * idea! 
Shall my miſeries be ſucceeded by 
* ſuch exquiſite happineſs? No! you 
© will ſoon be ſnatched from me; 
© I ſhall ſoon be deprived of the deareſt 
part of me! But tell me, mamma, 
does not the ſame objection hold good 
© againſt our union? May he not fear 
being treated with contempt” by his 
© friends? May he not fear their re- 
© proaches ſtill? And will not their 
© cenſures damp. our deareſt joys, and 
cool his tranſports? Will he not bluſh 
© for entering into engggements which 
« will load him with contumely? Alas! 
1 fear he will. —“ No, I hope not, 
© my dear,” returned ſhe; thou art 
* dearer to him than ever; he is now 
* drawn to thee, conſtrained by reaſon 
and gratitude; by an eſteem that will 
* compel him to love thee; an eſteem 
* that time will increaſe; for the more 
he knows thee, the owes will be 
the aſcendant thou wilt have over his 
© heart. The officer's preferring thee 
* to every other of our ſex will make 
© him proof again the affronts that 
may be thrown upon him; and he will 
be aſhamed to appear leſs hardy than 
© 'him: he will think, if that gentle- 
man, whoſe wifdom and good ſenſe is 
too well known to be called in queſ- 
© tion, ſcorns the cenſure of the ill- 
« judging multitude, he muſt have an 
£ equal reaſon for doing ſo too. As for 
me, I ſhall not be long here a wit- 
„ nels of your happineſs ;/ but it will 
be a great pleaſure to me to ſee {ee 
united before I die: and whilft Ilive 
* I ſhall give you both my prayers, for 
© a cominuance of your mutual felicr- 
1. —“ Dear mamma!” cried I, 1 
fincerely thank you: but the thoughts 
* of lofing you mutt damp every joy; I 
* can give up my heart to no delight, 
6 whilſt I fe you on the verge of life. 


* 
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© How could you think that 1 ſhould 
6 conſent to marry bim, when, a Mo- 
ment after, I muſt part from you ? 
Pray do not ſuffer the firſt days of 
* our nuptials to be daſhed with grief. 
* Valville's tenderyeſs,-if he loves me 
dearly, wilt ſoothe my anguiſh for 
your loſs; we ſhall mingle our tears, 
and find a ſweet ſympathy in the 
moſt bitter ſorrow(? == Well, my 
dear,“ returned that engaging lady, 

I will not preſs you too much; I will 
be ſatisfied if you reſolve to eonelude 
it after my deceaſe: I know thy ten- 
derneſs will induce thee to pay à de- 
cent reſpett to my memory; but do 
not carry it too far; thy affliction 
will be of no ſerviee to me; let the 
proſpect of your approaching — * 
neſs dry up your tears. But my ſon 
waits to ſee you,” added ſhe, ſmiling; 
and, I think, I may defire him to 
come in, fince a reconciliation be- 
tween you is ſo far advanced. 

Upon this, ſhe went out, and pre- 
fently returned with Valville; who en- 
tered with ſome confuſion, and threw 
himſelf on his knee at my bed-fide, 
« Miſs," ſaid he, with a timorous voice, 
6 rs cannot wonder if I do not know 
© how to I you without trem- 
© bling. am aſhamed of my own 
* inconſtancy; an inconſtancy which 
your beauty and goodneſs render al- 
together inexcuſable. I will not pre- 
tend to offer any apologies as an alle. 
viation of my guilt; no, my beha- 
viour will admit of none; hey would 
only render me more deteſtable. I 
confeſs myſelf, dear Miſs, unworthy 
of that regard you have conſtantly 
ſhewn me ; abſolutely unworthy of 
Having the leaſt pretenſons to your 
friendſhip. But, fince your amiable 
conduct hes opened my eyes, let me 
tell you how much I owe to you; let 
me expreſs 7 gratitude, and thank 
you, in the ſincereſt terms, for that 
tender regard you have ſhewn to me; 
for that concern you have always ex- 
preſſed for my happineſs, even whilſt 
by [ was acting inconfiftent with my 
© honour,and thoſe agements whic 
© ought to have made me niviolabl 
© yours: à noble return for falfh 
and deceit! 'a glorious inſtance of 
that rectitude of heart which is proof 
© againſt every paſſion that is an ene- 
« my to virtue! You now ſee me full 
of remorſe ; full of the —_— _— 
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with an inward 


5 fuſton for having offended your and, 


if you have 4ny degree of reſentment 


I, 


© lurking in that pure heart, you have 
now u e of ſatisfying it, 
© 'by beholding a mind diſtracted with 
„it's own folly without à pitying eye. 
But you have a ſoul too great to har- 
</ bour revenge: then what is mine, 


that has offended againſt ſuch conſum- 


mate wittue ! Oh, that I could atone 
«© for the uneaſineſs I have given you, 
or make you forget my infidelity ! 
© I deſerve your harred ; and merit 
© only to be treated with contempt and 
© ſcorn: I feel the moſt ardent paſſion, 
without daring to hope that you will 
* eyer conſent to make me happy. Even 
my return to you, and love, has been 
attended with circumſtances the moſt 
© ſhocking and dreadful : my preſence, 
4 like that of a hateful monſter, has 
* cauſed the moſt terrible and ſhock - 
ing effects, and has even almoſt coſt 
© you your life, at a time when it was 
« dearer'to me than ever, What an- 


* guiſh has your illneſs occaſioned ! + 


© With what cruel torments has it filled 
© my diſtracted mind!” Here Mrs. De 
Valville interrupted him“ You have 
©.no reaſon,” ſaid ſhe, to make ſuch 
© cruel invectives againſt yourſelf: 
© Marianne has never ceaſed to love 


© you; and, Idare ſay ſhe will readily 
n 


* pardon your fault, ſince you. yourſelf 
* are:ſo very ſenſible of it. 

I confeſs, I could not ſee Valville at 
my feet, and hear bim ſay ſuch tender 
things, without: being touched, and 
melting into a ſoftneſs which made me 
unable to interrupt him. I heard him 
tis faction; and felt, 
while he ſpoke, the moſt delicious ſen - 
ſations: however, I thought [ought 


not to let him too ſoun into the diſpo 


tion of my heart. I do not know, 
Sir, replied I, finding Mrs. De Val- 
ville and he were both ſilent; Ido not 
© know what return I ought to make 
to your profeſſions of love: I confeſs 
5. you are ſtill very dear to me; but how 
« muſt I x your heart is n- 
«cert? What reaſon he ve you to think 
that marrying me will be leſs dan- 
, poſe. than you have 
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© ceſlary to your ruin? This is an evil 
© T ought to fear; and the very idea of 
rendering you unhappy is enough ta 
make me ſhut myſelf up in a convent 
* for life. Oh, Sir! confider what yau 
© are doing! Conſider whether you have 
© any ſold reaſons to change thoſe 
© ntiments which have made you re- 
© ſolve to abandon mel Is there not the 


* ſame reaſon you ſhould do ſo now as 


© eyer:? Beſides, Sir, can a light quarrel 
« Juſtify your forſaking Miſs Varthon? 
How do I know but your return 
may proceed rather from your reſent- 
© ment to her, than from any new mo- 
© tives of love to me? I aſſure you, 1 
am too tender of your honour and 
© happineſs to contribute to your doing 
© any thing inconſiſtent with either. 
Ab, Miſs!' cried he, in the maſt 
moving tone, at the ſame time taking 
my hand, and prefling it between his; 
pray do not fink me deeper in de- 
« ſpair! I have. been deluded by falſe 
© notions of honour and intereſt; and, 
in purſuit of a ſhadow, have acted 
contrary to both; contrary to true 
honour, and my moſt perfect intereſt ; 
I have been perſuaded to abandon 
yon; and fooliſhly conſented to do it, 
even while you were very dear to my 
heart; and I have met with ſome ſuc- 
cels. I have endeayoured to divert 
my- paſſion by changing the object; 
but your, gnaarowy' in offering me 
your ſtance, diſconcerted m 
ſchemes, and made me unable to thin 
of your rival without making a com- 
pariſon which was greatly to your ad- 
vantage: but I haye endeayoured to 
ſtifle the impreſſion it made upon my 
mind, till Theard the ſurpriaing effects 
of your goodneſs in my abſence; that 
recalled all my tenderneſs, and re- 
vived every ſoft impreſſion. I could 
not 1 to hear Miſs Varthon treat 
ou with contempt; every diſreſpe&t. 
ful word was like a dagger — 
ſoul: I was ſhocked at her ingrati- 
tude and hypocriſyy and aſtoniſhed 
© to find ſhe was able to impoſe upon 
« you-under-a ſhew of friendſhip. I 
5, deteſted her ungenetous baſeneſs: I 
£ ſaw N and bluſhed to ſee how 
© I had deluded by my pretended 
friends; and reſolved to thraw my- 
© ſelf upon your mercy. The ſuppoſed 
* misfortunes that would attend our 
4 union are vain and filly : chimeras ; 


your virtue and integrity, your piety 
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« and good-ſenſe, would make the 
© Joweſt ſtate of life preferable to the 
© higheſt with any other woman: and, 
© might I be ſo happy as to poſſeſs your 
« tendereſt affections, I would look with 
« contempt even apy a crown; and not 
© all theriches and honours of the uni- 
© yerſe ſhould ſhake my reſolution of 
© being eternally yours! 

I could-not "# $272 giving a ſigh at 
theſe tender expreſſions; but it was a 
ſigh unmixed with the leaſt tincture of 
uneaſineſs, except what was occaſioned 
by my putting a conſtraint upon my- 
ſelf to conceal my fatisfaftion; and 
only proceeded from the ſtreams of de- 
light which poured into my mind. 
Mrs. De Valville eafily perceived the 
ſituation of my heart. * My dear,” 
ſaid ſhe, with her eyes full of the moſt 
melting joy, Valville muſt be for ever 
© thine, ſince he has learned to do juſ- 
© tice to thy merit. Come, give me 
© thy hand.” I held it out to her im- 
mediately ; ſhe preſſed it between hers; 
and then, ſuddenly taking hold of 
Valville's, put my hand into his. My 
© children,* continued ſhe, © may you 
© be mutually happy! May this union 
© be crowned ich laſting felicity, and 
© the moſt durable delights; delights 
© uninterrupted by anx1ous care, and 
every painful inquietude!—=My fon, 
«© poſſeſs the virtuaus Marianne!' added 
ſhe, giving him a tender look; * imitate 
© her goodneſs, her fidelity, and learn 
© to ſet a juſt value upon thoſe perfec- 
tions, which will render your felicit 
© ſolid and permanent. Her ſtudy will 
© be to make you happy; may yours be 
© to render her ſo!” 

My dear mother's heart ſeemed here 
too full to permit her to ſay any more; 
ſome tears guſhed from her eyes, and 
trickled down her cheeks; and ſhe 
preſſed our hands together; for ſhe 
ſtill held Valville's and mine between 
hers. Then recovering herſelf, ſhe re- 
ſumed—* My dear children, I ſhall 
© now leave you with comfort, ſince I 
© can wiſh you no greater happineſs in 
this life than what I ſee you in the 
proſpeR of: you will be both ſettled 
in ſuch a manner as to render your 
ſituation very agreeable ;z you bave 
virtue, and love to ſweeten life; and 
a great eſtate, which will not only 
procure you all the conveniences of it, 
but give you the power of taſting the 
exalted pleaſure of doing good. You 
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may make the gloom vanith from the 
troubled brow; you may make the 
orphan and the widow ſing for joy, 
and the afflicted and diſconſolate ex- 
ult in tranſports of delight.-And 
may you, my dear daughter, added 
ſhe, looking upon me in a manner that 
was prodigiouſly affecting, have many 
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© pledges of your mutual love! MY 


© they all ſhare thy virtues, and tran{- 
© mit them down to polterity! O may 
© Heaven ſmile upon your joys, and 
pour down it's bleſſings upon youl* | 
Theſe expreſſions were too affecting 
to render it poſſible for either of us to 
make an immediate reply : we appeared 
equally moved ; the tears ſtreamed from 
our eyes for ſome time; we were melted 
down, and almoſt ſeemed as if we had 
been filled with ſome ſevere affliction. 
At laſt, Valville began—* Dear Ma- 
dam dear Miſs!” cried he, with a 
ſudden joy breaking through his tears; 
* what ſhall I ſay to expreſs the ſenti- 
© ments of my heart? How ſhall I de- 
ſcribe the pleaſing, painful tumult 
that fills my ſoul? I am borne down 
with the weight of my own happi- 
neſs; my tranſports are too violent 
to be endured ! Does this dear, this 
charming creature,love me ſtill? Haſt 
thou forgot my ingratitude ? my bar- 
barous, myvileingratitude!'—"Pray, 
Sir, mention it na more, interrupted 
I; „I have nothing to, reproach you 
„with. I am ſtill the ſame; and I do 
© not bluſh to tell you, that you have 
© been always dear to me; infinitely 
« dearer than life itſelf : no other per- 
© fon would ever be able to make an 
* impreſſion upon my heart, which has 
never ceaſed to be yours. The ten · 
der emotions of my ſoul had here ex- 
hauſted my ſpirits; and it was with 
ſome difficulty I pronounced theſe laſt 
words loud enough to be heard: I was 
ſtil} too weak to endure ſuch violent 
agitations; and found myſelf ready to 
fink under the tender ideas which filled 
my mind. My mamma had let goour 
hands, and walked. to the window to 
dry away her tears; but I till ſuffered 
Valville to hold mine without endea- 
vouring to draw it from him; he preſſed 
it to his breaſt, and then to his lips, 
without ſeeming to know what he did. 


My mother ſoon returned, and told her 


ſon that it was time to leave me to re - 


cover myſelf, and that F ought to take 


a little reſt ; ſhe then ** 
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zn the moſt affectionate manner; and, 
defiring Valville to attend her, con- 
ſtrained him to leave me. 

What ſurprizing viciſſitudes attend 
human life! How ſwift is the tranſi- 
tion from grief to joy! and how nearly 
do theſe oppoſite ſenſations bear a re- 
ſemblance! for, when pleaſure grows 
exceſſive, it becomes nearly allied to 

ain. As all happineſs ſubſiſts in the 
ſoul, the mind muſt be in a diſpoſition 
fit-to attend to it, and, by reflection, 
to carry it as near to perfection as poſ- 
ſible. In order to this, = minds muſt 
enjoy a great degree of tranquillity ; 
for Ar dikkurbe them, Var 
that ſelf-enjoyment which is the baſis 
of all human felicity. Exceſſive tran- 
ſports of joy, or a too ſudden tranſition 
from the extremes of grief to thoſe of 
the contrary paſſion, are too violent to 
he of any long continuance they are 
like a ſuddeg blaze, which ſcorches and 
fills the body with pain, while a mode- 
rate heat would refreſh and enliven it. 

I do not know, Madam, whether 
you are of the ſame opinion or no; but, 
if you are not, it can only proceed from 
want of reflecting upon the nature of 
your mind, and oblerving the effects 
of it's emotions: for, in this reſpect, 
all minds, I am perſuaded, are the fame; 
and in every breaſt a placid ſerenity and 
inward compoſure, and the delightful 
ſenſations which proceed from thoſe 
ideas which charm the ſoul, and all it's 

aſſions, into a pleaſing harmony, is the 
bigbel pitch dean felicity. 

I ſoon found that theſe violent agi- 
tations had conſiderably weakened ine; 
and was ſo diſordered, that, had not a 
ſervant entered almoſt as ſoon as my 
mother left me, and given me a few 
drops in a little wine, I ſhould in- 
fallibly have fainted away. My dear 
Valville and his mother were preſent 
before me all the reſt of the day, and 
te following night; and my imagina- 
tion repeated, over and over, every ten- 
der E hay Methought I ſtill faw 
his confuſion; attended to the melting 
ſounds of love, and heard them bot 
repeat, with the utmaſt affection, ev 
endearing expreſſion : but, about brea 
of day, I dropped afleep, and did not 
awake till noon ; when T found myſelf 
a little refreſhed. I now began to re- 
gard Valville as if he had already been 
Go Foyt and looked upon my 


ma's joining our hands in that 
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* 
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tender manner as a kind of marriage. 
He ſaw me every day; my mind be- 
came inſenſibly more calm; and, in a 
ſhort time, I was pretty well recovered. 
But, alas! Mrs. De Valville grew + 

daily worſe, and was ſoon obliged to 
keep her bed: Mrs. Dorſin and Miſs 
De Fare came frequently to ſee her; and 
congratulated me on our happineſs, at. 
the ſame time that they endeavoured to 
enable me to ſupport the loſs of my 
dear mother. I was under too many 


' engagements to theſe ladies for the ſhare 


they had in our reconciliation not to 
make them a ſuitable return, I had 
the ſatis faction, too, ſometimes to ſee 
the officer; who, notwithſtanding his 
own paſhon, expreſſed a generous plea- 
ſure at our union, and let me know 
that he prized my felicity above his 
own; or rather, that my happineſs 
made the greateſt part of his own, But, 
alas! my dear, dear mother's condition, 
damped all my joy; a ſeparation from 
her was a ſevere ſtroke that required 
all my reſolution and fortitude to en- 
able me to bear. Since Valville's poſt 
was ſold to another, he was under no 
obligation to leave ns; we therefore 
ſpent great part of our time together in 
my mother's room, and endeavoured 
mutually to comfort each other; we 
wr wok our tears, and had a ſoft and 
pleating ſympathy in our affliftion, 
One day, as we were ſeated near her 
bed-fide, ſhe ordered the ſervants to 
leave the roam; and then, defiring us 
to come near—* My dear children,” 
ſaid ſhe, in a flow and weak voice, I 
* ſhall ſoon bid you a long adieu; but 
you muſt not lament my loſs with an 
© immoderate gnef: I know T have 
© been a tender mother to you; and 
therefore believe you will not be able 
to part with me without pain. I am 
leaving a world ſurrounded with 
many and various uneaſineſſes, to 
which the frail ſtate of human nature 
is always liable: but I ſhall ſoon ar- 
rive in the would of happy beings; a 
world where peace add Hrevad Joy 
reign without interruption! Do not 
let your tears ſeem ro ſay 8 envy_ 
my happineſs; do not wiſh me de- 
« prived of the nobleſt felicity, for no 
other reaſon but to indulge your fond - 
© neſs to me here that would be un- 
© kind and cruel!” Here ſhe pauſed; 
then recovering "herſeif —* May you 
© live, and be a'blefſing to the world!” 
©2604 BOOT 2E - relamed 
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reſumed ſhe: * and, O my ſon! ſteadily 
adhere to the practice of virtue; dare 
to oppoſe yourſelf to the licentious 
cuſtoms of a degenerate age; and, by 
your example, endeayour to ſtem the 
torrent of vice. Do not bluſh to 
own your obligations to that great 
Being who fills the univerſe with the 
wondrous exertions of his wiſdom 
and power; give him your higheſt 
eſteem, your higheſt reverence and 
ſupreme regard: let your devotion to 
him ſpring from gratitude; and ne- 
ver mention his name without a re- 
ſpectful and humble awe; regard his 
— as the higheſt bleſſing, and 
endeavour to imitate his moral cha- 
racer, and to follow the bright ex- 
© ample which the bleſſed Author of 
© our religion has ſet before us.* Then, 
taking breath a little—* Believe me 
* my ſon,” continued ſhe, © a min 
© conſcious of it's own innocence and 
© integrity, enjoys a moſt refined and 
© rational delight; it bears, with a ſe- 
© rene compoſure, the yarious unavoid- 
© able misfortunes of life; looks into 
© a future ſtate with pleaſure; and 
even could ſmile amidſt the groans 
« of expiring natur..“ 

Theſe laſt words were ſpoke ſo very 
low, that we could ſcarce hear. them: 
ſhe ſeemed quite ſpent; and, after pull- 
ing us both to her, to embrace us, ſhe 
repeated her wiſhes that we might be 
mutually happy; and then endeavoured 
to take ſome reſt, We were greatly 
moved at this diſcourſe; and went in- 
to another room to indulge our grief. 
Valville eagerly kifſed the falling tears 
from my cheeks, and then laid his 
face to mine; while our ſouls ſeemed 
to mingle like thoſe dewy drops, our 
griefs, our cares, our pains, the ſame. 
But, Madam, I muſt break off. The 
R of this tender ſcene has, 
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am afraid, rendered theſe laſt para- 


graphs almoſt unintelligible: I cannot 
think of this dear lady's death with- 
out melting into a flood of tears; and 
to them you mult aſcribe all thoſe blots 
which, have ſtained my paper. 
How difficult, Madam, is it to ſup» 
port ourſel ves under ſuch ſevere afflic- 
tions!  affliftions, Which require the 
_ greateſt: efforts of reaſon and philoſo- 
phy to enable us to-behave under them 
with any degree of conſtancy and re- 
ſolution, when. the mind is oppreſſed 


vith the frightful apprehenſions of loſe. 
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ing ſome beloved object i It is in vain 
to hope for ſuccour from thoſe ideas 
which interfere with the tender ſenſa- 
tions of the heart, ſince all it's im- 
pulſes are blind, and ſpring only from 
it's paſſions : the ſoul infallibly turns 
itſelf to the objects of the mind, while 
the cool difates of reaſon have not 
the power of affecting it. | 

Valville and I were quite inconſola- 
ble at the apprehenſions of ſuddenly 
loſing my dear mother: her tender dif- 
courſes, and moral exhortations, ſet her 
death before our eyes in the moſt pain- 
ful light; and, inſtead of giving us 
that comfort ſhe deſired, only made us 
more ſenſible of the greatneſs of our 
loſs, and more unable to bear up un- 
der it. My grief ſeemed to increaſe 
as ſhe drew nearer her end; and Val- 
ville, who feared the effects of it, em- 
ployed all his endeavours to give me 
That comfort which he wanted him- 
ſelf. 

My mamma began now to be too 
weak to give us any more advice; and 
could only expreſs her tenderneſs by 
kifling me, ſqueezing my hand, and 
then lifting up a dying look to Heaven, 
as if ſhe was praying for our happi- 
neſs. One morning I was waked out 
of my ſleep by a noiſe and buſtle a- 
mong the Lal I no ſooner opened 
my eyes, but I cried out—* Alas! ſhe 
© 18 dead!“ and then fainted away. 
My conje&ure was but too true; for I 
no ſooner came to myſelf, than, finding 
every thing quiet, I rang the bell for a 
ſervant: one of them immediately came 
into my room with her eyes ſwelled 
with crying. I needed no more to ſa- 
tisfy me that my fears were too well 
grounded; however, I aſked her if my 
mamma was not dead. Do not 
* fright yourſelf, Miſs,* ſaid ſhe, 
turning away her head; * ſhe is much 
© better than ſhe was laſt night.“ And 
then ſhe retired. .This was ſpoke with 
a trembling voice; ſhe was tov much 
affected to conceal the ſad news from 
me; for all the ſervants lamented her, 
as having loſt a fincere friend, whom 
they tenderly loved. But how unac- 


countable are the ſenſations of our 


minds! Though I bad been hitherto 
deaf to every reflection that. did not 
tend to inegeaſe my grief, I no ſooner 
heard-that ſhe. was really dead, b 1 
kek myſelf inſpired with more cournge 
than J ever expected, and perceived 

| wyſelf 


. 
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myſelf in a more calm and reſigned 
diſpoſition. * Then, ſhe is happy!“ 


cried I: © ſhe now reaps the fruits of, 
her virtue and piety! Bleſſed ſpirit ! 
When ſhall we meet again to part no 
more? When ſhall I lay down. this 
feeble frame, and ſhare with you in 
the ſublimer joys of immortal be- 
ings? When taſte your pleaſures, 


my God! may this proſpect fire my 
ambition, and make me endeavour 
to imitate her virtues, that I may 
enjoy her tranſports!' I was thus 
raiſing myſelf above my afflictions, by 
theſe motives of conſolation, when 
Valville entered my room with a coun - 
ance perfectly diſordered ; he had 
bn up fome time, and had heard me 
ring; and therefore came to ſhare with 
me in my grief, that we might eaſe our 
hearts by giving a looſe to the tender 
emotions of nature. He ſaw at once 
that I had been acquainted with the 
melancholy news: when, taking hold 
of my hand— My dear Marianne,” 
ſaid he, what a dreadful loſs is this! 
May Heaven enable thee to ſupport 
© jt Ys Dreadful, indeed!" returned 
I: © but yet, ſince it cannot be reco- 
© yered, let us endeavour to behave 
© conſiſtent with our hopes as Chriſ- 
© tians.— May we ever do ſo, my 
© dear! replied Valville: and, ſince 
«© the is happy, let us not think that 
« we are miferable.“ We thus endea- 
voured for ſome time to conſole. each 
other, till it was time for me to ariſe, 
when he left me. | | 
Ia the afternoon. Mrs. Dorſin and 


< 

4 

4 

4 

* 
and ſhare in your pure delights? —O 
o 

o 

« 

* 


- Wiſe De Fare came to fee me, in order 


to ſoothe my grief by ſharing it with 
me. Valvitke ankodwn to wie, had 
ſent a ſervant to acquaint them with 
our afflict ion, and to defire their com- 
pany: and this day was ſpent in a 
männer ſuitable to the ſolemn occa- 
non. Methought there was ſomethin 

extremely engaging in this foft an 


tender ſympathy of ſouls, where every 


one wept as if they had loſt a mother; 
every thing about us had the face of 
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grief; and for ſome time not the mean 
eft domeſtick appeared with dry eyes. 
At laſt, the ſource of our tears was 
dried up; and the virtues. of the dear 
deceaſed lady became the Tubje& of 
cur converſation; when Mrs. Dorſin 
mentioned a hundred inſtances that 
evidenced the greatneſs of her foul, 


and proves the vaſt extent of her ge- 


nero 


ity and compaſſion, moſt of which 


I bad hitherto been unacquainted with. 


When ſhe had done=—* What a glori- 
© ous example has ſhe left us to excite 
* our emulation! ſaid Valville, tak - 


ing hold of my hand, with an air the 


moſt tender and affecting. May it 
© be our care, my dear, to follow her 
* ſteps; and may we always expreſs 
© the Tame ſweetneſs and benevolence 
© to thoſe who deſerve our aſſiſtance:ꝰ 
— Alas, Sit!” replied I, © I fear L 
© ſhall fall very far ſhort of her ia 
* theſe amiable perfections; though-I 
* ſhall ſtrive to come as near her as 
© poſlible.” qt | 

In the evening, theſe two charming 
ladies, after uſing their endeavours to 
reconcile us to our loſs, prepared to 
leave us. O Madam ſaid I to Mrs. 
Dorſin, I cannot help being very ſen · 
« ſible of this ſevere affliction: me- 
© thinks I feel a vacancy in my breaſt. 
© That dear, lovely woman, has bid 
us a long adieu; and I have no ſooner 
© taſted the ſweetneſs of having a mo- 
* ther, than ſhe is torn from me. At 
this, Mrs. Dorſin elaſped me in her 
arms —“ My dear,” faid ſhe, * think 
© that I am your mother; indeed 1 
© have an affection for thee which ex · 
© ceeds all bounds: you ſhall be my 
daughter, my friend, and all that is 
© molt dear to me. She then embraced 
me; when Miſs De Fare took this op- 
portunity to give me the moſt tender al 
ſurances of her affection. 


But as I am weary of writing, and 


willing to divert my theoghts a little 
from this gloomy ſubject, I ſhall leave, 
Madam, the continuation of my ory 
to the Tenth Pant. e Th 


NINTH PART. _ 
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Hope, Madam, you are 
now a little better ſatis- 
I of fied with my unfaithful 
Þ lover, and begin to think 
we Dag him not quite ſuch a mon- 
ſter as you falſely ima- 
ined him to be. If you aſſert (till, that 
has his faults, that is only ſaying 
he is a man; for imperfection and hu- 
man nature have a neceſſary connec - 
tion; and they only are wiſe, who, 
when they are ſenſible of an error, know 
how to tet about a reformation imme- 
diately: but, though he was to blame 
in this inſtance, yet he has a number of 
virtues that render his character per- 
fectly amiable; and, I aſſure you, this 
inſtance of ill-condu& has been of the 
higheſt ſervice to him; and has, per- 
haps, rendered us more durably happy 
than we ſhould have been, had he never 
offended. | 
As ſoon as my mother's funeral was 
over, I thought it adviſeable to ſhut my- 
ſelf up in my convent for ſome time. 
This I was prompted to by the melan- 
choly diſpoſition of my mind, which 
made me in love with a retirement, 
where I might indulge my refle&tions 
without interruption ; beſides, I con- 
ſidered that it would not now be decent 
to live any longer in the houſe with 
Valville al after our marriage: but, 
as this reſolution oppoſed his deſire of 
ſpending his time with me, he applied 


to Mrs. Dorſin; who propoſed my liv- 


ing with her, and uſed ſo many argu- 
ments to perſuade me to it, that I could 
not abſolutely refuſe her; and therefore 
promiſed to Kay in the convent only a 
month, where I might receive her viſits, 
and have the ſatisfa&ion of ſeeing Val - 


ville, in her company, as often as the 
pleaſed. | 

In fine, Mrs. Dorſin carried me to 
the convent; when, after paying my 
reſpects to the abbeſs, and letting her 
know that Providence had deprived me 
of my dear mother, I went to my friend 
the nun's apartment, who rejoiced to 
ſee me: ſhe deſired me to fit down; ſaid 
a great many tender things to comfort 
me for my loſs; and I then told her, in 
few words, what had paſſed during my 
abſence; only omitting ,my adventure 
with Miſs Du Bois, which I was re- 
ſolved to keep ſecret, 

When I had done, ſhe told me the 
would defer congratulating me on my 
reconciliation with my lover till I was 
in a ſituation of mind that would ren- 
der ſuch diſcourſes more agreeable to 
me: ſhe then ſaid that Mifs Varthon 
had received orders from her mother to 
follow her to England, and that ſhe had 
left the convent the day before. AsT 
had now nothing to fear from Val- 
ville's inconſtancy, this piece of news 
was, on his account, neither able to give 
me pleaſure nor pain; but yet the re- 
flection that I ſhould not be obliged to 
mortify her by my preſence, was a ſa- 
tis faction that ſuited with my delicacy; 
for I eaſily conceived that, after what 
had paſſed, it would be impoſſible for 
her to ſee me without a confuſion that 
4 not the leaſt inclination to give 

= 

When I retired to my room, I ran 

over in my mind-all the tender ſcenes 

which had paſſed between my dear mo- 

ther and me, and enumerated the re- 

peated inſtances of her goodneſs; whilſt / 

my ſoul ſucceſſively Yale the various 
ſenſations 
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ſenſations that at different times had 


eſſed it. I then turned my thoughts 
in. myſelf; but here how different 
appeared the ſcene! how widely diffe- 
rent my character from hers! « What 


6 CER ridiculous vanity ! what. 


na complication of pride and folly! 
© Oh! bow unlike her ſimplicity!” ſaid 
Ito myſelf. © How ridiculous is it for 
© a reaſonable being to indulge a fond- 
« neſs for dreſs and ſplendor! What 
an infipid gratification is this to a 
© mind that is capable of the ſublimeſt 
< joys! O my dear mother! may Len- 
© tirely conquer this conſtitutional 
© folly! may I form myſelf by your 
© example; and dildain, like you, fo 
© ſtoop ſo low as to indulge the trifling 
* foibles of my ſex !— My dear mo- 
© ther," cried I again, is now in the 
« poſſeſſion of thoſe delights which ſhe 
ſo lately ſet before me: ſhe no ſooner 
© forſook her feeble, __ frame, 
© than ſhe found herſelf ariſing into 
© new life; the clouds of death were 
< diſperſed ; and, inſtead of pain and 
« weakneſs, ſhe found herſelf cloathed 
© with unfading beauty, immortal 
© health and vigour, and in the nobleſt 
© exerciſe of all her reaſoning faculties. 
But, alas! ſhall not I fall very far 
« ſhort of her joys? And will not my 
© follies make me incapable of riſing 
© to ſo great a degree of felicity? Will 
not ſhe bluſh to ſee me ſo far be- 
« neath her ?—O my God!“ added I, 
4 ftrengthen my reſolytions to imitate 
« her bright example!” | a 
With theſe thoughts I ſunk to ſleep; 
and the next morning aroſe with 'a 
mind full of tranquillity. I ſpent part 
of the day with my friend the nun, and 
ſeveral of the boarders. One of theſe 
ladjes, perhaps, obſerving that my af- 
fliction for Mrs. De Valville's loſs 
was too great to ſuffer me to take any 
delight in a promiſcuous converſation, 
endeavoured to divert me, and make 
me chearful, by aſſuming an air of 
gaiety; and, with much vivacity, be- 
gan to diſplay her wit: but, alas!'I 
was incapable of reliſhing any dif- 
courſe. that did not ſoothe my grief; 
her converſation became intolerably 
burdenſome to me. I defired her to 
forbear, and entreated her to change a 
converſation which the diſpoſition of 
my mind rendered inſupportable. At 
this ſhe burſt into a laugh; and de- 


fired me to conſider, that, though I had 
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loſt a friend, I had found a lover; and 


The thought I had made fuch a happy 
exchange, that I had no reaſon to com- 
plain. Here I could not help weeping; 
but made her no anſwer; when ſeveral of 
the company perceiving my tears, ap- 
peared affected, and caſt down their 
eyes, This young lady ſeemed pleaſed 
with what ſhe had ſaid ; but ME 


round, and perceiving ſhe had her laug 


to herſelf, ſhe bluſhed, and was quite 
diſconcerted : when my friend the nun, 
after giving me a look full of affection, 
cried—* It is cruel to offer that joy to 
© the afflicted which they cannot taſte; * 
© it is like inſulting our grief; and, 
© inſtead of alleviating our ſorrows, is 
* the only way to render the mind in- 
conſolable.— Believe me, Miſs,* add. 
ed ſhe, addreſſing herſelf to the youn 
lady, who ſeemed ſtill more confound 

at her reproof, * mirth is always un- 
ſeaſonable to a ſorrowful mind; wit 
then grows diſtaſteful, and is like mu- 
© ſick ** when time is broke, and no 
6 eile kept. — “ I thank yon, 
Madam, returned ſhe; if I have 
© offended, it was not for want of re- 
* gard to Miſs Marianne; and, as my 
intention was only to diſſipate her 
© gloom, I hope ſhe will be ſo good as 
© to excuſe my taking a 2 method 
aof doing it. And then,“ added ſhe, 
ſmil:ng, I ſhall not be very ſorry for 
having behaved ill; fince it has been 


the occaſion of a reproof that will 
6 . my ever being guilty of the 
lik 


e fault again. But, to be ſerious, 
« Miſs,” continued ſhe, I do not think, 
vou can have ſuch vaſt cauſe for af- 
« fliftion; and, ſure, it is not unrea- 
* ſonable to imagine that your happi- 
« neſs ſhould, indeed, counterbalance 


it, and render it leſs inſupportable. 


I grant, ſaid I, in ſome meaſure, 

© it does ſo; but you muſt be a ſtran 
to the dear deceaſed lady's virtues, 
© to think I can reflect that I muſt ſee 
© her no more without the ſevereſt grief. 
How hard is it, continued I, with a 
ſigh, © to break thoſe ties which are 
founded on friendſhip and reaſon! A 
mind that is at caſe can eaſily offer 
© motives of conſolation, and range a 
© thouſand arguments which it thinks 
© unanſwerable; but theſe motives do 
© not JOS 1 heart —_ is inca- 

6 e of baniſhing it's paſſions.” 
— I was — by a lay- ſiſter, 
who came to tell me that two perſops 
waited 
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waited for me in the parlour; at which 
oll the ladies roſe up, took their leave 
of me, and retired to their reſpective 


apartments, I went down; and, as I 


expected, found Mr, De Yalville and 
Mrs. Dorſin waiting for me. My 


dear, ſaid the latter, I have brought 


© a lover, who is doubly diſconſolate: 
© he comes to entreat you to pity him; 
and defires me to entreat you not to 
deprive him of your company at a 
time hen the ſituation of bis mind 
renders your abſence molt inſupport- 
able. I muſt join with him in re- 
peating my requeſt, that you would 
immediately legve the convent, and 
accept of my hauſe: you may there 
have an opportunity of comforting 
each other, It would be unkind to 


deny us ſuch a reaſonable demand,” 
wo# I do not know what anſwer to make 


you, Madam, returned I. © Iſhould 


* be very ſorry to give either of you 


© the leaſt pain: and, I aflure you, I 
did not chuſe this retreat out of any 
£ defire to ſhun either yours, or, Mr. 


© De Valville's company; but purely 


from a regard to decency, and to pre- 
© vent cenſure. And, though I fat. 
* texed myſelf with the thoughts that I 
* ſhould here have an opportunity to 
© indulge my grief, yet I could not ſe. 
* parate myſelf from you without a great 
© deal of reluftance. Belides, you 
„ know I had not taken leave of my 
£ convent; the abbeſs expected me eve- 


ry day to return to it . and my 


£ mother's death rendered it proper that 
I ſhould take this opportunity of do- 
© ing it, that I might let her know of 
© my intention to leave them, before-I 
did it altogether.” Here Valville lifted 
up his eyes with an air of ſatisfaction 
oO my dear Marianne! ſaid he; 
you will accompany us, then; will 


not you? We ſhall drive directly to 


this lady's houſe; ſhe may ſpeak to 
the abbeſs immediately; and you will 
s foon be ready. No, Sir, returned 
I; you are too precipitate, as there is 


no apparent reaſon for our being in 


© ſuch haſte; we mult defer my going 


„ till to-morrow at leaſt: mean time, 
I will prepare for my departure, and 


£ bid my friends adieu. Mrs. Dorſin 
thought me in the right, and went to 
meet the abbeſs in another parloux. As 
ſoon as we were alone, Valville addreſſed 
me with the moſt tender and affecting 


air. My dear, laid he, did you 


© know how infupportable this ſhort 
© abſence has been ta me; was you ſen- 
* fible how heavily the lazy hours have 
* palled along, I am ſure you would 
* pity me: you might then, my love 
© charmer, form ſome idea of the ſin- 
« cerity and exceſs of my paſſion,” — 
© I believe it ſincere, Sir, returned I; 
© and J love to hear you tell me fa: 
© but Jet us defer, for ſome time, theſe 
* kind of diſcourſes; I ought yet to 
© entertain no ideas but ſuch as relate 
© to my dear mamma; we will talk of 
© her virtues till we plant them in dur 
minds, and we ſhall find ſome confa- 
lation in mingling our cares. 
What, my dear !* cried hez © can we 
* talk of her without mentioning gur 
* paſſion, which was ſo agreeable to 
© her, and which ſhe bleſſed with her 
* expiting breath? Were not our af- 
* fairs more at her heart than thoſe 
* which more immediately concerned 
© herſelf? Our love and her tenderneſs 
© are ſo interwaven, that we ſhall ne- 
ver be able to conſider them ſeparately 
© long together.” Ak 
This diſcourſe laſted till Mrs. Dor- 
fin returned, when ſhe told me the ab- 
beſs deſired to ſpeak with me; and 
then, after ſome affectionate careſſes, 
retired, with my dear Valville, who 
handed her down ftairs. They were no 
ſooner gone than I went to wait upon 
the abbeſs; who, after making me fit 
down by her, told me ſhe was very 


ſorry I was going to leave ber My 


dear child,” faid ſhe, as thou art a 
perſon of reaſon and prudence, I was 
in hopes that thou would have taken 
* theyeil; but, alas! poor girl! thou doſt 
* not know what thou art doing ; thou 
© art unacquainted with the ſnares of a 
s 
6 


worldlyl i fe, and therefore art run- 
ning intotemptations. That beauty, 
added ſhe, © was never deſigned to be 
* thrown away on a mortal: no, Hea- 
© ven made thee for itſelf; and thou 
© ſhouldit confecrate thy charms to him 
* that gave them thee. Here thou 
* mightelt devote thyſelf to the con- 
c templation and enjoyment of God. 
© What an acceptable ſacrifice thou 
© wouldſt be to him! The Bleſſed Vir- 
© gin, whoſe beauty, while on earth, 
© exceeded that of the children of men; 
and Who, happy woman | held her 
God to her breaſt, and gave ſuck ta 
the Prince of Peace; ſhe, I ſay, will 
5 ſmile on thy eta - 
>. Wk 
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with her favour; nay, ſhe will com- 
mand her Son to bleſs thee too, and 
thou wilt be raviſhed with the ſweet- 
neſs of his love. Mrs. De Valville 
loved thee; and. I ſuppoſe, has left 
thee great part of her eſtate: and how 
canſt thou beſtow it better than by ſe- 
curing a place in Heaven with it, 
which thou wilt certainly do by ſet- 
© tling it upon a convent.” I could 
not help ſmiling at this religious cant, 
this monſtrous pro fanation of ſacred 
things. to the ſordid views of intereſt 
and a vile ſpirit cf covetouſneſs: I re- 
flected, while ſhe was ſpeaking, upon 
the tender reception ſhe gave me 5 8 
I offered myſelf before Mrs. De Val- 
ville; the flattering epithets ſhe ſo li- 
berally beſtowed upon me; and the 
cold reception ſhe afterwards gave me, 
when ſhe found I deſired to he admitted 
out of charity. * I confeſs, Madam,” 
returned I as ſogn as ſhe had done, I 
am not able to enter into the engage- 
ments you propoſe to me; my affec- 
tions are not ſufficiently weaned from 
the things of this world, to render it 
poſſible for me to forſake them all at 
once. Beſides, Madam, I am not 
« certain that the lady you mention has 
© left me any thing.” This I could 
ſafely ſay, becauſe Valville had forbore 
mentioning the contents of the will ro 
me; and 5 expected this declaration 
would make her change her tone, and 
have greater weight with her than any 
arguments I could make uſe of: but 1 
was miſtaken; ſhe infofmed me, that 
Mrs, Dorhn had told her that my mo- 
ther bad left me ſomething conſiderable; 
and then made uſe of all the N 
ſhe could think of to perſuade me to 
believe that her care for my ſoul induced 
her to with that I would lay out my 
eſtate in the manner ſhe propoſed; ſince 
that alone, ſhe ſaid, could procure me 


the moſt ſolid happineſs in this life, as 


well as eternal felicity in the next. I 
thanked her for intereſting herſelf ſo 
muchin my happineſs; told her I would 
conſider on what ſhe had ſaid; and went 
away, very well pleaſed that I had diſ- 
engaged myſelf from ſuch a trouble- 
Jome viſit, | 

It being a very fine evening, I no 
ſooner lefe the abbeſs, than I went to 
take a walk in the garden: the winds 

were . ſtill, and the evening perfectly 
calm; the ſun had juſt ſunk beneath the 
horizon, and given way to the ſolemn 
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ſhades of the approaching night. I 


walked here for ſome time, indulging 


an agreeable contemplation, and then 


retired to my own apartment. In my 
way I happened to meet the havghty 
lady, of quality I have 3 al- 
ready; who, with a ſneer, told me ſhe 
heard I was about raking the veil; and 
was very glad to find I had formed ſuch 
a reſolution; and hoped I would re- 
nounce the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked rd with a good grace. * Per. 
* haps, Miſs,” ſaid I, © you may be 
* miſtaken; I affure you I have no ſuch 
* deſign.'—"* Nay,” faid ſhe, * I thipk 
2 han cannot do better; and there can 

e no great mortification in reſigning 
the pleaſures of life, when we have 
no probability of our ever taſting 
them: I hope, my pretty treaturel 
you are not ſo vain as to think that 
Valville will ever marry you.“ I 
made her'no anſwer; but retired to my 
chamber a little nettled. © My friend 
the nun hearing me ſhut the door, rap- 
ped ſoftly at it; on which J opened it, 
and ſhe came in. The abbefs,” ſaid 
ſhe, has ſpread a report that ſhe has 
© almoſt prevailed upon you to be a nun; 
and as ſhe has found you have a for- 
tune to beſtow upon her houſe, I 
© know the will ſpare no pains to make 
«© you one of us: ſhe knows how your 
affairs ſtand with Mr. De Valville; 
c 
c 
o 
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and, Iam afraid, ſhe will endeavour 

to make a breach between you, that 

the may remove all obſtacles that may 
prevent her from putting her deſigns 
in execution; therefore do not be pre- 
© vailed upon to ſtay any longer than 
© you can help. I ſhould, my dear,” 
added ſhe, * eſteem your company as a 
great bleſſing; but I know I cannot 
© obtain it without your being mile - 
rable; and I have too much friend- 
ſhip for you, to prefer my ſatisfac- 
tion to the happineſs of your whole 
life. Beware of her artifices; and 
more eſpecially guard yourſelf againſt 
her flattery and pretended tenderneſs; 
it is deceitful; and you would find 
too ſoon, that it is only a pretence to 
keep you in her power, Diſbelieve 
every thing lhe ſays, and you will be 
out of danger; but if you give any 
© credit to her, you will be undone.” 
I thatiked her for her advice; the wiſh- 
ed me a good night, and was going to 
leave me, when I defired ber to ſtay a 


c 
c 
c 
0 
c 
c 
« 
c 
c 
6 
6 


little longer; and repeated what the 


haughty 


* 
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pavghty young lady had ſaid to me juſt than the former; I knew not how to 


efore I entered the room. I 


am behave; I burſt into tears, and lament- 


© more than eyer convinced that my ſu- ed my unhappy condition. Shall I 


ſpicions are juſt,* ſaid ſhe, as ſoon as 
had done. * Miſs Varthon no ſooner 
quarrelled with Valville, than ſhe 
made this lady, who is your profeſſed 
enemy, her confidante; they were ever 
together till ſhe left Paris, and has been 
heard to ſay many ill-natured things 
of you: but, what is very remarkable, 
is, that as ſcon as you left the abbeſs, 
ſhe was ſent for to her, and came away 
juſt as you met her; and, by what 
ſhe ſaid, I believe they had been con- 
triving how to make you ſuſpect your 
lover's conſtancy. Pens: take care 
that you are not impoſed on: I will 
aſſure you, you are in more danger 
than you imagine; ſtand therefore 
upon your guard; for you may be 
ſure J would not give you theſe cau- 
© tions only to terrify you.“ She then 
wiſhed me again a good repoſe, and re- 
tired. 

All theſe cautions alarmed me ex- 
tremely; I did not know what to think; 
and ſoon found that my mind could en- 
tertain other ideas than thoſe of grief 
for the loſs of my dear mother. I be- 
fore thought myſelf ſecure of Valville; 
and imagined that I had nothing to do 
now but to wait till a decent reſpe& to 
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her memory would permit us to think 


of our own happinels: hut my fears of 
being deprived of him awakened a va- 


riety of quite different ſenſations in my 


breaſt; and I ſpent great part of the 
night in confirming my reſolution of 
refuſing to take the yeil, and in forti- 
fying myſelf againſt all the arguments 
they could make uſe of. | 
The next day I heard nothing from 
theabbeſs; and though I expected Mrs, 
Dorſin to come for me in her coach, 
and waited impatiently to ſee her, yet 
I was diſappointed: however, my friend 
the nun endeavoured to comfort me; 
and at gight told me, that the abbeſs 
had ſent a letter to Mrs. Dorſin's b 
a ſervant; and, at the ſame time, aſ- 
ſured me, that, as almoſt every one in 
the houſe loyed me, nothing could be 
done without our being informed of it; 
and made me hope that I ſhould ſoon get 
out of their hands; but, at the ſame time, 
defired me not to ſeem to ſuſpect any 
thing, but pretend to believe eyery 
thing the abbeſs ſhould ſay to me. 
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© never know an end of my miſeries ?? 
cried IJ. I was born to be wretched; 
and muſt expect always to continue 
© ſo! Is it not enough that I have loſt 
my mamma, but I mult loſe Valville 
© too? Muſt I be ſtripped at once of all 
© that is dear to me? robbed of every 
© comfort, and never enjoy a moment's 
© ſolid repoſe ? But why do I deſpair ?? 
added I; © has not Providence bithert 
© extricated me out of greater difficul- 
* ties? Valville, ſure, cannot be lon 
© impoſed upon: and Mrs. Dorfn. is 
© too wiſe, has too much penetration, 
© to be long the dupe of their wicked 
© artifices. Good God!” continued I, 
with a deep ſigh, © diſappoint the de- 
* ſigns of my enemies! | 
The next morning I aroſe with a 
mind perfectly diſordered; and was no 
ſooner dreſſed, than the abbeſs ſent 
word that ſhe deſired I would breakfaſt 
with her. I wiped my eyes, and re- 
ſolved to diſſemble my uneaſineſs as 
much as poſſible. As Ientered her room, 
ſhe threw her arms about my neck, and 
kifſed me. My dear,” faid ſhe; thou 
© doſt not know how much I love thee; 
and, I am ſure, thou canſt pot imagine 
how ſorry I am at the thoughts that 
thou wilt leave me.—O Bleſſed Lady! 
how ſhall I bear the loſs of this dear 
child! — But come, daughter, ſit 
down; I was afraid thou wouldſt leave 
us yeſterday; but am very glad thou 
haſt changed thy mind. alt thou 
conſidered what I ſaid to. thee? 'And 
may I flatter. myſelf that I have con- 
tributed to thy reſolution of ſtayin 
a day or two longer with us? O tha 
thou didft but know the ſnares of this 
wicked world!* added ſhe, without 
riving me time to anſwer her; thou 
vouldſt not court thy miſery by going 
into it; but wouldſt gladly chufg 
this peaceful retirement, where thou 
mighteſt give up thy thoughts to the 
ſweet delights that would always at- 
tend thee in the practice of thy duty, 
The world, child, -is.a fink, of ini- 
quity and fin; and it is impoſſible to 
continue virtuous in it; and there are 
few or none that ever get to Heayen 
wbo have not ſpent their lives in 3 
convent, Alas! how ſhould I pit 
thee to ſee thee expoſed to the folie 
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This night I was much more ungaſy * of a worldly life! What e 
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t that ſuch a beautiful angel ſhould be 
* miſerable fox ever! Oh, how my 
© heart bleeds for thee!* Here ſhe wip- 
ed her eyes, and was ſilent. While he 
ran on in this hypocritical ſtrain,, my 
heart was ſo full of reſentment, that it 
was with the utmoſt difficulty I con- 
tained myſelf; however, I endeavoured 
to appear ſenſible of her pretended good- 
neſs; but I did it in ſuch an aukward 
manner, that I am perſuaded ſhe muſt 
wy gueſſed at the diſpoſition of my 
ae 
Madam, ſaid I, T .am perfectly 
© ſenſible of your kindneſs, and mall 
© always eſteem it as I ought; but you 
© know I muſtnot engage myſelf in an 
© affair of ſuch conſequence, without 
* advihng with my friends. — Thy 
© friends, child! what friends ?* cried 
ſhe haſtily. * Thou haſt loſt Mrs. De 
© Valville, who was a fincere friend to 
thee. Ah, poor woman! ſhe is gone! 
© She uſed to tell me how happy ſhe 
© ſhouid be, could ſhe fee you take the 
«© veil: thou canſt not now conſult her; 
© ſhe was thy only friend; and on that 
© account 1 ſhall pray for her as long 
© as Ilive.—“ Did Mrs. De Valville 
c 
c 
c 
c 


tell you ſo, Madam ?* returned I. 
I did not think ſhe had any thoughts 
of making me a nun,'—* Yes, but 
ſhe had though,“ replied ſhe, * ever 
© (ince Valville was falſe to thee; and 
really was mightily concerned about 
© jt.” But, Madam,” replied I, * as 
© ſheis dead, I muſt adyiſe with Mrs. 
© Dorfin, to whoſe charge ſhe left me.” 
—* Thou art in the right,” returned 
ſhe: and here is a-letter thou mayeſt 
« give. her for Mr, De Valville, who 
6 Kat it for Miſs Varthon; but ſhe was 
© gone before we received it.— Iwill 
© give it her, to be ſure, mother,” 
ſaid I. 1 oF" 

Here breakfaſt was brought in; and 
while we were eating it, fhe continued 
her pious exhortation; enumerated, a 
great many ſnares I ſhould be expoſed 
to; and concluded with aſſuring me, 
that the welfare of my ſoul always em- 
er her N and ſhe hoped I 

ould be prevailed upon to prefer my 
eternal happineſs to the vain pleaſures 
of ſenſe, | 


. 
* 


Ino ſooner got leave to retire, but I 


haſted to find my friend the nun, who 
waited for me in my room. I am in 
© a mate, Madam,“ ſaid I, as ſoon as 
I ſaw her; I am ſo ſhocked at the ab- 
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© beſs's impudence and hypocriſy, that 
* I cannot tell how to expreſs myſelf ! 
What groſs and palpable lyes! My 


mother, my dear mother! ſhe has the 


* having me a nun.'—* How! Mrs. De 
, Valville! that is very extraordinary!” 
returned my friend. Nothing could 
© be more ſo!” replied T; but ſhe did 
© not know that I was too well ac- 
« quainted with that dear lady's ſenti- 
© ments to give the leaſt credit to ſuch a 
vile aſſertion. TIhavealetter, too, to 
give to Mr. De Valville, which ſhe 
57 K he ſent the otber day for 

ifs Varthon. This, I foppole, ſhe 
expects I will break open: but ſhe 
© ſhall be deceived; I will ſend it to 
* himjuſt as it is, if ever I can get an 


* affurance to ſay, was very defirous of 


opportunity of doing it.'—"" That is 


« prudently reſolved,” returned my 
friend; but will not you give me a 
more particular account of what ſhe 
ſaid to you?” Here I repeated almoſt 
every word that paſſed between us; and 
when I had done, ſhe told me ſhe was 
very glad I inſiſted upon adviſing with 
Mrs. Dorfin ; But though,“ ſaid ſhe, 
* it is a very reaſonable demand, I am 
* perſuaded ſhe will not conſent to it 
© till ſhe finds that all other means 
prove ineffetual. However, keep to 
© yaur reſolution.” 

You will imagine, Madam, that I. 
was now ſurrounded with a thouſand 
fears, and was ready to fink into de- 
ſpair, at the dreadful apprehenſion of 
Co confined from the man I loved 
eſpecially confidering'be might be im- 
er upon, and therefore, by falſe 

uggeſtions, might be induced to aban- 
don me: but, if theſeare your thoughts, 
you are quite miſtaken; for I never bad. 
a greater preſence of mind than now. 
T Be abbeſs's deceitful careſſes, and 
impudent lyes, ſo ſurprized me, that L 
had hardly leiſure to attend to my af- 
fliction: I reſolyed, with my friend's. 
aſſiſtance, to counterplot her in all her, 
artifices; and did not doubt but I ſhould, 
meet with ſucceſs. * No wonder, ſaid. 
I, * that religion is ſo much deſpiſed ; 
«© ſince it is Bake a pretence to cover 
© the blackeſt deſigns, and the vileſt 
„ purpoſes! What a heap of incon- 
« ſiſtent nonſenſe has ſhe invented to 
© cover her avarice), Sandified, non- 
« ſenſe, and pious ſtupidity! The re- 
« ligion aich comes from Heaven is 
« certainly deſigned to d rene our mo- 
2Þ 3 „ rals, 
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& rals, and civilize the rudeneſs of na- 
% ture; to render the mind pleaſed 
© with itſelf, and happy in the enjoy- 
© ment of the ſovereign good, the rec- 
© titude of an enlightened and enlarged 
* underſtanding ; to love what 1s truly 
© lovely; and to hate what is baſe and 
© deteſtable.—O my God!” cried I to 
myſelf, help me to unravel her dark 
© deſigns! Thou moſt perfect and 
© amiable Being, while I can regard 
© thee as my friend, I will never de- 
© ſpair of thy protection!' To pro- 
ceed. 

After ſome farther converſation, in 
which the nun told me I had no reaſon 
to doubt a happy concluſion of this af- 
fair, fince I ny nothing to do but to 


arm myſelf with patience, ſhe added— 


© You know I have promiſed to give 


© you the hiſtory of my life; and TI 


© ſhall never, perhaps, find a better op- 
* portunity for doing it than I have 
© now; beſides, it will be ſome amuſe- 
© ment to you, and make the time of 
© your involuntary confinement paſs 
© away leſs heavily than it would other- 
© wile do.“ I ſincerely thanked her; 
told her it was extremely kind thus to 
contrive to make me forget my cares 
and then deſired her to proceed. 


- .THE LIFE OF MISS DE TERVIERE, 


- * O U have thought, my dear Ma- 

© rjanne, that you have been the 
* moſt unhappy perſon upon earth: this 
is a misfortune that we are too apt to 
* create to ourſelves; for the perſon that 
thinks herſelf miſerable is indeed 


really ſo. Though you have not been 


pleſſed with taſting the ſweets of a 
© filial affection, you have ſtill greater 
advantages; you have a moſt excel- 
* lent character, a great deal of good 


« ſenſe, and a ftock of virtue, that js of 


more value than all the benefiis you 
could receive from the moſt indulgent 
« parent; beſides, a form ſo lovely, as 
© to make you univerſally admired : 
© theſe have now procured you advan- 
C _ which make the reſt of your 
life happy. But, alas! there is no 
condition in life, however it may flat- 
© 'ter us at a diſtance, which can ſecure 
us from miſery, or which may not be 
the cauſe of our misfortunes ; for 
every mortal is ſubje& to a variety of 
terrible events, 
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I am the daughter of a country 
© gentleman of a very ancient and ho- 
© nourable family; though their con- 
© ſtantly reſiding at their own caſtles, at 
© a great diſtance from court, has ren- 
« dered them very little known. Miſs 
© De Trele (for fo was my mother call- 
© ed) was as nobly deſcended as my fa- 
ther: ſhe had been educated in a con- 
© vent, where ſhe was a boarder; but 
© being taken out to aſſiſt at the nup- 
© tials of one of her relations, my fa- 
ther happened to ſee her, and became 
perfectly enamoured. She, in her 
* turn, felt a reciprocal tenderneſs for 
© him; but her mother, who was à wi- 
© dow, thought herſelf obliged to op- 
* poſe their mutual affection. She had 
© a large family; and did not think my 
father (who was a rich heir) would 
ever be permitted to marry her young- 
© eſt daughter; a lady who had ſcarcely 
any portion to bring him but her ex- 
traction: ſhe told my father there was 
© not the leaſt reaſon to hope for it; 
and endeavoured to perſuade him to 
* ſuppreſs his paſſion, ſince it would 
probably come to nothing. But he 
* oppoſed the difficulties ſhe raiſed with 
ſo much ſpirit, that at laſt ſhe conſent- 
© ed he ſhould ſee her daughter. 

© Some time after this, father 
© mentioned it to My, De Terviere, and 
© entreated him to give his conſent to 
© an union, on which, he faid, depend- 
© ed the happineſs of his life. But my 
c agg rare who had other views for 
© him, laughed at his requeſt; treated 
© his paſſion as a frivolous amour; and 
© propoſed to carry him immediately to 
* a young lady he had deſtined for him. 
* My father, who thought that a ſtep 
© of this nature would be a kind of en- 
gagement, refuſed to go; on which, 
my grandfather anſwered very coolly, 
* without any ſigns of reſentment, that 
© he would never force a marriage upon 
© himz but could not conſent to that 
© hepropoſed, becauſe his fortune would 
© not be conſiderable enough to ſuffer 
© him to burden himſelf with a woman 
© who had none; and added, that if he 
© married Mifs De Trele, he ſhould re- 

t pent it. My father concealed this 
© anſwer as long as poſſible from Mrs. 
© De, Trele; but ſhe no ſooner knew 
© the old gentleman's reſolution, than 
© ſtheordered her daughter to ſee her lo- 
© ver nd more, and prepared to ſend her 
© back to the conyent ; when, 8 

c 
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t ed at the thought of loſing her, he of- 
« fered to marry her privately ; the old 
© lady took offence at this propoſal, 
* which only confirmed her in her re- 
« ſolution,of concealing her daughter. 
© But her two ſons at this time return- 
ing from the army, learnt what was 
« paſſing; and as they had a great eſteem 
6 for my father, backed his ſolicita- 
tions ſo ſucceſsfully, that Mrs. De 
« Trele at laſt left them maſters of their 
« ſiſter's fate; and my father married 
© her about ſixteen or ſeventeen months 
5 after this. Mr. De Terviere having 
© ſeveral reaſons which induced him to 
fear that my father had taken this 
© falſe ſtep, reſolved to be ſatisfied, by 
© addreffing himſelf to him, to know if 
© his ſuſpicions were juſt : he, ſurpriz- 
© ed at the queſtion, and afraid to con- 
© feſs the truth, denied it; but in a 
© manner that plainly diſcovered what 
© he endeavoured to conceal, The old 


« gentleman ſoon found out the truth; 


© and while he was coolly threatening 
£ my father with a reſentment that was 
2 eee attended with ſad effects, 
© my mother expected every day to 
© bring me into the world. Thus, Ma- 
© rianne, you ſee my misfortunes were 
preparing for me before I ſaw the 
6 lioks, 


Four months after this, when TI. 


£ was but three months and a few days 
old, my grandfather, whoſe indiſpoſi- 
tions gave him daily proofs of the de- 
© cay. of nature, in order to recreate 
© himſelf, went on horſcback, attended 
© by two ſervants, to viſit a gentleman 
Sho lived but about two leagues from 
his caſtle; but he had not got above 
© half way, before he was ſeized with a 
© ſwimming in his head, which he was 
very ſubje& to. This obliged him to 
© ſtop near the houſe of a peaſant, whoſe 
wife was my nurſe: be went in to fit 
© down, when he ſaw the man endea- 
* youring to make a pale and weakly 
© child, that ſeemed almoſt dying, take 
« ſome milk. Mr. De Terviere ap- 
© peared touched with the child's condi- 
© tion; and aſked for it's nurſe—“ For 
de that, ſaid he, ** is all ſhe wants.“ 
— My wife,” ſaid the peaſant, “is 
„in bed ſick of a fever, and therefore 
e cannot ſuckle the child; my ſon went 
« early this morning to deſire the fa- 
« ther and mother to come and bring a 
&* nurſe with them; but nobody comes; 


« the poor child is very ill; I endea- 
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vour to keep her alive as well as L 
can; but if ſhe is ſuffered to languith 
in this manner, it will be impoſſible 
to ſave her,” — I am very much 
concerned for the little creature, re- 
© turned Mr, De Terviere, —*©* You 
© would be much more ſo, Sir,” cried the 
poor woman from her bed, did you 
* know who ſhe is.“ — ““ How! whoſe 
is ſhe, then ?“ cried be, with ſome 
“ furprize.. Alas, Sir!“ replied the 
© peaſant, I was afraid of telling you 
& at firſt, for fear of offending you; 
& for I am ſenſible that your ſon mar- 
„ ried without your conſent; it is Mr. 
«© De Texrviere's.”* The old gentleman 
* was here a moment without making 
© any anſwer ; and then, looking at me 
© witha penſive and tender air Poor 
& child!” ſaid. he, “ thou haſt never 
% offended me: make haſte, added 
© he, turning to one of the ſeryants, 
« and fly to my houſe; I remember my 
„ gardener's wife loſt a boy ſhe ſuck- 
4 led a day or two ago; and tell her I 
«« defireherto come immediately totake 
* the child, and I will pay her. De- 
&« fire her to make as much haſte as 
« poſſible,” | 1 
He being now pretty well recover- 
© ed, kiſſed me, and mounted his horſe; 
* but he had not, been gone above a 
© hundred yards from the houſe, before 
© his ſon arrived with a nurſe, which he 
© could not find ſooner. The peaſant, 
in a few words, told him what had 
r Ju nd, he was touched with the 
oodneſs and tenderneſs of his of- 
Ended father; took horſe again, and 
rode full ſpeed after him, to expreſs 
By grateful ſenſe he had of his kind- 
neſs. | 
Mr. De Terviere, who ſaw him at 
da diſtance, ſtopped, and waited for his 
c conung up to him; when he alighted, 
© ran to him, and threw himſelf on his 
© knees, with tears in his eyes, unable 
* to utter a word, I know, my ſon, 
© what brings you hither,” ſaid he, mov- 
* ed at my father's behaviour: your 
„ daughter wants ſame aſſiſtance, and 
te I have ſent to procure it for her; if 
it arrives ſoon enough to be of any 
& ſervice, I ſhall not leaye 11 74 
the kindneſs I would do her; for it 
*© would be barbarous to preſerve a life 
ce only to render it miſerable, Go, my 
te ſon, your daughter from hencefor- 
© ward ſhall be mine; let her be car- 
« ried to my houſe, and take your wife 
1 een 
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e« thither too; ſhe ſhall have the apart- 
« ment which was your mother's, 
% where I ſhall expect to find you both 
« when I return at night. If Mrs. De 
«« Trele will do me the favour to ſup 
« with me, I ſhall be very glad of her 
4% company. I long to be back again 
* to alter my will; Which is not now 
„very favourable to you. Farewel ; 
& 1 ſhall be at home very ery: mean 
& while go back to your daughter, and 
« take care of her.” | 
© My father, who continued on his 
© knees, was ſtill too much ſoftened, 
* and too full of joy, to make him an 
* anſwer, but by bathing his hand, 
* which he flooped down to give him, 
with his tears. The old gentleman 
defired him to ariſe, then rode away; 
when my father returned to me, whom 
he found in the nurſe's arms whom 
he had brought with him: he con- 
ducted us both to his father's caſtle; 
gave me to the gardener's wife; and 
then ſet out to infotm his wife and 
mother-in-law with this agreeable, 
and, as he thought, happy event; and 
brought them both to his father's, 
Impatient to ſee the old gentleman, 
he rode ont in the evening to meet 
him, when he met a ſervant who was 
ſent to let him know that Mr. De 


Terviere was ſuddenly fallen into a 
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+ fainting-fit, and continued ſpeechleſs; 
and who, in ſhort, expired before he 
t coutd ſee him. What a dreadful blow 
© was this to my father and mother! 
© What a fad change did it make in my 
fortune! He had 

* was found amongſt his papers, in 
© which he left his whole eſtate to his 
other ſon, and reduced my father to a 
* ſmall penſion, which the law obliged 
© him to allow him. He had nothing 
to hope for from his brother, who was 
© one of thoſe ſordid ſpirits who are in- 
capable of doing a generous action; 
© ohne of thoſe little ſouls, who will 
© never do any good, but what the law 
© obliges them to; who reckon it their 
* duty not to leave you any iy when 
they may ſafely ſtrip you of all; and 
who, if they ſee you 0 a beneficent 
action, regard you with an eye that 
« expreſſes how much they applaud 
- © themſelves for not being capable of 
© ſuth a weakneſs; and will plainly tell 
© 70u—“ 1 had rather you ould doit 
e than I.” | 
© Such was the man my father had to 
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made a will which 
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c deal with, ſo that he had no hopes of 
© afliftance from him; but was con- 
© ſtrained to be ſatisfied with his pen- 
© fion, which was very inconſiderable; 
© and with what little my mother 
brought him in marriage. But my fa- 
© ther tid not live long. A young gen- 
© tleman of his own age, who was going 
© to Paris to join his regiment, took. 
© him with him, and gave him a com- 
© miſſion. And here ends both his hiſ- 
© tory and his life, which he loſt in the 
© firſt campaign. Rog OS 
My mother was eſteemed, one of 
© the greateſt beavties of the province; 
and was ſo perfectly amiable, that 
notwithſtanding her having but 
ſmall fortune, and being burdened 
with a child, ſhe had ſeveral offers of 
marrying again much to her advan- - 
tage. But my father was then too 
dear to her; ſhe preſerved a too ten- 
der regard to his memory to be able to 
reſolve to live another's. However, 
a man of quality, who had a conſider- 
able eſtate in our peighbourhood, 
coming to ſpend ſome time there, ſaw 
my mother, and loved her. This 
nobleman inſinuated himſelf into her 
eſteem by amuſing her vanity, and in- 
ſenſibly made her forget her firſt huſ- 
band. In ſhort, he offered her his 
hand; and they were married when I 
was but a year and a half old, 2 70 
© Here my mother's ſituation in life 
was entirely changed: from very low 
circumſtances, ſhe was raiſed to be ane 
of the greateſt ladies in the kingdom. 
But three weeks after their marriage, 
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© T had no mother: the honours and 


© luxury which ſurrounded her robbed 
© herof her tenderneſs for me, and left 
© me no place in her heart; and that 
© little child that was before ſo dear to 
© her, that ſhe uſed to ſay put her in 
© mind of my father, whom I reſem- 
© bled; that infant which ſoftened the 
© idea of his death, and ſometimes 
© ſeemed to preſent him before her eyes, 


Fand made her almoſt fancy he was 


© ſtill alive; was almoſt as much for- 
© got as he himſelf, and was little bet- 
© ter than an orphan. | . 
© As my mother became with child, 

© her attention was entirely diverted 
© from me: ſhe left me to the care of 
© the houſekeeper; and was ſo indiffe- 
rent, that ſhe did not enquire how I 
did, nor ſee me ſometimes for a fort- 
© night together. Mrs. De 3 
* who 
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© who lived but three leagues off 
6 a0 not ſuſpect that I Tho had 
«© been the delight and comfort of her 
„ davghter, ſhould be ſo entirely a. 
© Yandoned by her. She loved me 
© with all the tenderneſs of a grapd- 
© mother; and. therefore, as ſhe came 
© gone day to dine with the Marquis 
© De , her ſon-in-law, ſhe Was 
* ſurprized to fee me fitting on the 
« ground at play, at the gate of the 
+ © court, in a moſt wretched diſorder ; 
© my cap was torez 'my hair hung 
© about my ears; and all my cloathy 
« were in rags, She hardly knew me 
© at firſt; though my complexion way 
© not altered, and I appeared with 3 
© countenance gay and healthful: ſhe 
aſxed the houſcketper's ſervant, who 
«ſtood juſt by with one of her mil- 
« treſs's children, if I was Miſs De 
s Terviere, She anſwered that I was, 
% What! this my child! this the con- 
« dition ſhe is in!“ cried ſhe, with an 
© air of tender indignation, at ſeein 


me ſo ſhamefolly negleQed. © Pray, 


« take the child in your arms,” add. 
© ed the; and follow me into the caſ- 
« tle.” The ſervant was forced to 
© obey her, and carried me to my mo. 
* ther's apartment; where her woman 
© was dreſſing her head. Davgh. 
4e ter,” ſaid Mrs. De Trele, as ſhe en, 
© tered the room, they would per- 
© ſuade me to believe that this is Miſ 
% De Terviere: ſure, it cannot be 

| would pick up hex 
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Ge Rt To ve ſure, it is ſome mi- 


4 
60 fora >orphan that your houſekee 
e in gut of charity! 17 
« nat?” My mother blubgy fox 
this mapner of reproaching ber far 
© her copduct towards me had ſome- 
© thing in it very ſevere; and the could 
not hear herſelf ſo ſmartly reproved 
© for her barbarity to me without be: 
f ing quite put of temper. © I have 
„ been indifpoſed. theſe three. days,” 
* returned ſhe; * and have not been 
“ able to ſee what paſſed.— Get you 
« gone; and tell my impertinent houſe. 
« keeper, that I deßre ſhe would come 
*« to me by-and-by,”, added ſhe tg 
* the girl, in a tone which ſhewed the 
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as more angry at me than with her 
Fhom * called impertinent. pack: 
De Trele, who was touched wi 


the condition in which ſhe faund me, 
f was nq ſooner alone with her, than 
he byrlk inte tert j and let ber {es 
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* without the leaſt diſguiſe, how 
© was her compaſſion for me at ſeein 
© me treated thus, 585 1 
_< The old lady wag one of thoſe mo- 
thers who have no other pleaſurg, uo 
other employment, than what ſ ripgs 
from diſcharging the duties of their 
families; and who know no other 
fatisfa&ion than in carefully fulfill- 
ing them: judge, then, if, with theſe 
diſpoſitions, the could be at ſatiſ- 
fied + with my mother. | L 
© I do not know what ſhe ſaid to 
her, but it was poffibly more than 
was agreeable to her daughter; for 
Wc and harſh wards never are 
of any ſervice to wy : our faults va- 
viſh from our minds the moment we 
are offended. And every one might 
ſee that ſhe bad injured me, by con- 
firming my mother in her diflike to 
me. | | 
Three weeks after this, the mar- 
quis, who deſigned to carry his wife 
to Paris to lie-1n there, received 5 
which haſtened his journey: and as 
my. mother had not time, in her 
hurry, to ſettle her affairs, ſne too 
only one of her women with her, an 
left orders for me to follow her in a 
coach three days after, with the reſt 
of her ſeryants. As they had pro- 
miſed ta ſeqd me, the evenin befors 
our departure, to Mrs. De Trele's a 
ſhe was Uifuches to find I did not 
come; and therefore came to the caſ- 
tle, to know what it was that hin- 
dered them from keeping their word. 
The houſekeeper told , that' my 
mother had left me to her care, + 
orders not to riſque my life, by let- 
ting we go ſuch a journey, = 
ſhould happen to be indiſpoſed; an 
that as I was actually ill in bed of 3 
violent cold, they, in conformity to 
her lady's dehre, were gone without 
© me, ©* What! has ſhe left her tg 
« you?” cried Mrs. De Trele, turns 
ing her back upon her; and then or. 
* dered me tp be brought down, and tg 
© go with her directly to her houſe 
l There L arcived perfectly cured of my 
© cold, which my mother had con- 
© tried, to preyent her bein troubled 
+ with my company. On this, Mrs, 
De Title wrote to her in the evereſſ 
* and moſt moving terms. I have 
© ſeen a copy of this letter; and, to le 
you ſee how ſincerely affected ſhe.wa 
* at. my mother's ixpatment of 70 


” 
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© will repeat part of it to you: it was 
in ſubſtance as follows 


66 you have loved Mr. De Ter- 
« yiere; you have lamented his 
& loſs; and yet you injure his memory 
© by uſing ill the only pledge of his 
© love: he left you but one child; and 
% yet you refuſe to be a mother to her; 
& and now you force me, through my 
« tenderneſs, to take care of her; and 
« when Iam gone, I\ſuppoſe you will 
Z Pois Fc 
* abandon her to the charity of 
6s others. 


* My mother, who was pleaſed that 
© the had gained her point, patiently 
© endured theſe reproaches, and ſatis- 

« fied herſelf wich denying that ſhe 
© had any thoughts of keeping me 
© from her: ſhe ſent me ſome linen and 
© filk for my cloaths; and aſſured Mrs. 
© De Trele that ſhe would ſend for me 
© to Paris as ſoon as ſhe was brought 
to-bed. But this was only to gain 
time; ſhe continually evaded putting 
her promiſe in execution; and made 
ufe of many pretexts, as excuſes for 
her not ſending for me: but it was 
happy for me that, as my mother's 
heart froze, and loſt every ſentiment 
of maternal tenderneſs, the old lady's 

rew more warm and affectionate. 
She now began to write but very ſel. 
dom; and when fhe did, hardly ever 
mentioned me: ſo that, in two years 
and a half's time, ſhe ſeemed to have 
perfectly forgot that there was ſuch 
a perſon in the world. Thus I was 
dear only to Mrs. De Trele; indiffe- 
rent to the relations I had in that 
country; unknown' to thoſe in the 
other provinces; troubleſome to my 
two aunts, my mother's ſiſters, who 


to me: I had no other proſpect before 
me than that of her friendſhip, which 
muſt neceſſarily be but of a very 
ſhort duration. In this manner did 


years old; during which time my 
aunts, whom I have mentioned, mar- 
ried perſons of the ſame diſpoſitions 
with themſelves: but at laſt, Mrs, 
De Trele, who was pretty old, fell 
ſick; her condition cured me of my 
levity; and gave me a habit of think - 
ing, which made me ſenſible of my 
| own wretched ſtate, The ſervants, 
s ſceipg her. paſt recovery, ſhamefully 
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hated me on account of her regard 


I paſs my infancy, till I was twelve 
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neglected her; and my aunts, Who 
came to ſee her, treated me with the 
utmoſt indifference and diſreſpect. 
The good old lady perceived it with 
a viſible concern; ſhe reproached 
them with their Dee, to me, 
in the moſt tender manner, with a 
mildneſs very different from her 
uſual way of ſpeaking to them on 
ſuch occaſions; as if ſhe endeavoured 
to beg their mercy for me. This I 
could not help taking notice of, and 
drawing a preſage of ſome frightful 
impending evil; and though I was 
too young to reaſon diſtinctly upon 
it, yet I was ſeized with a terror 
which rendered me mute, humble, 
and fearful, Beſides, Mrs. De 
Trele's whole behaviour, when her 
daughters were abſent, contributed 
to open my eyes. She called me to 
her, took hold of my hand, and 
ſpoke to me with ſuch tenderneſs, as 
if ſhe meant to comfort me, diſſi- 
pate my alarms, and raiſe me from 
. that humiliation of ſoul into which 
ſhe ſaw I was fallen. 

One day, a lady of the neighbour- 
hood, who was her intimate friend, 
came to ſee her; and ſhe deſired to 
ſpeak with her in private: when I 
. into a little cloſet in the room; 
and, out of a tender and uneaſy cu- 
© rioſity, reſolved to liſten to their con- 
« verſation. ** T am very much con- 
„ cerned for this dear little child,“ 
* ſaid Mrs. De Trele: “ it is only 
„% upon her account I deſire to live. 
«« But God is the ſupreme diſpoſer of 
* all things; he is in a peculiar man- 
5 ner the father of the orphan. Have 
% you been fo kind,“ added the, . to 
«« ſpeak to Mr. Villot?”” (This was a 
rich inhabitant of a neighbouring 
* borough, who for above thirty years 
had farmed Mr. De Terviere's, my 
* grandfather's eftate; and had gained 
© the greateſt part of bis fortune in his 
© family.) © Yes,” ſaid her friend, 
© I have been with him this morning: 
« he ſays he will conform himſelf to 
% your dere; and will come to aſſure 
« you of it himſelf. So, pray, make 
« yourſelf eaſy; Miſs De Terviere is 
e not ſo much an orphan as you may 
c“ imagine; pray, aum, think bet - 
de ter of her mother; it is true, ſhe 
« negles her. now, but ſhe muſt in- 
4 fallibly love the little, charming 
« creature, as ſoon as ſhe ſees her.“ 
Though 
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* Though they ſpoke very low, I 
heard every thing they ſaid: theterm 
« orphan,” at firſt ee me ex- 
< tremely, as I knew L had a mother; 
© but Mrs, De Trele's friend-made me 


< ſenſible of her meaning, by letting 


me know that my mother did not 
love me. I had not yet been fully 
acquainted with her indifference; and 
I could not now think of it without 
burſting into tears, and being filled 
with the greateſt conſternation. 

© A few days after this, Mrs. De 
© Trele was fo ill, that her daughters 
c were ſent for; but ſhe died before 
© they came. They ſtaid four or five 
© days in the houſe, in order to pay 
their laſt duties to their mother, and 
© ſet every thing in order in the ab- 
c ſence of their brothers; one of whom 
© was at Paris, and the other in the 
© army. There were a thouſand de- 
© bates between the two fifters, who 
© ſometimes quarrelled, and ſometimes 
© united, againſt a man to whom their 
© eldeſt brother, who had been in- 
© formed of his mother's illneſs, had 
«© ſent a letter of attorney from Paris. 
© Theſe clamours made the houſe con- 
© tinually in an indecent uproar; for 
© an inſatiable avarice, and a greedy 
« thirſt of plunder, deprived them of 
© every degree of tenderneſs for each 
© other; and even left no room in their 
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hłarts for any concern for their mo- 
ther's death: but, when they found 
Mrs. De Trele had left me a dia- 
mond ring worth two thouſand li- 
vres, they loſt all patience; could 
not bear to ſee me; and even reflected 
upon their' mother in a very ſevere 
and injurious manner. I had ſhut 
myſeif up in a little room, where 
they had ordered me to go, becaule 
"my cries and lamentations were 
troubleſome to them: here I in- 
dulged my afflition, till the exceſs 
of my gricf rendered me filent. 
Every thing about me had a ſolitary 
and melancholy gloom: I was looked 
upon as nobody; every face ſeemed 
unfriendly; or, at leaſt, looked with 
indifference upon me; and all of 
them appeared more ſtrange than if 
I had never known them. I ſtaid 
© in this place as in a kind of ſarftuary 
© from the rough uſage of my aunts ; 
© in which I was detained through the 
terror of being obliged to appear be- 
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* fore them; and where I even trem- 
* bledevery time I heard the ſound of 
* their voices. Can you believe me, 
* Marianne, when 1 tell you, that L 


5 cannotevernow think of this dreads. 


ful Staation without feeling a ſenſi 
ple temorꝰ I had ever befor been en- 


* tirely-unacquainted with this ſtrange 


* kind of miſery; my heart had been 
* ſoftened by my grandmother's ten- 
* Aernefſs; ſo that I had never before 
«© felt what it was to have the leaft 
* trouble of mind: but I had now a 
ſadneſs lurking in the very bottom 
of my ſoul, which preyed upon my 
heart, and ſunk me into the molt 
cruel deſpair. Weare only frighted 
at the thought of belonging to no- 
body; but fink into nothing in the 
preſence of relations like theſe. 
At laſt, my ſituation began to 
change; my aunts had nothing more 
to diſpute about; and therefore pre- 
pared to go home with their huſ- 
bands, who were come for them: 
when they appointed an old ſervant 
of Mrs. De Trele's, a vine-dreſler, 
who lodged in a little houſe in her 
court, to be houſekeeper till the 
ſeals could be taken off. He came 
to fetch me from the little room 
where I had hid myſelf, and deſired 
me to follow him into the hall, where 
they were all at breakfaſt: I did ſo 
with the utmoſt relutance; my eyes 
were caſt down; I trembled, turned 
pale, and durſt not look at the two 
dreadful ſiſters. They then de- 
bated what ſhould be done with me; 
and, as both refuſed to keep me, it 
was concluded, at laſt, that I ſhould 
ſtay with the poor vine dreſſer: but 
they had no ſooner agreed how to 
diſpoſe of me, than Mr.Villot, whom 
Mrs. De Trele had wrote to juſt be- 
fore ſhe died, entered the hall. I 
was tranſported at ſeeing him; and 
entreated hinv to carry me. to his 
houſe: he told me he came for that 
purpoſe; and, with the' two ladies 
conſent, would take me away im- 
mediately. My aunts readily com- 
plied; my box was brought down, 
and committed to the care of a pea- 
ſant, who was to carry it for us: 
when one of my aunts told me ſhe 
« would write to my mother; bid me 
© bea good girl; and then both ſtepped 
into their chaiſe, and drove away. 
2 G © without 
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s without kiſſin 


me, We ſe out 
© ſoon after, an 


reſently arrived at 


6 Mr. Villot's; whoſe wife received 


© me with an air of gaiety, and a 
© countenance ſo affable, that ſhe pre- 
© ſently became familiar to me. As 


© my aunts had impoſed filence on my 


grief, I here found the ſatis faction 
© of crying as much as I pleaſed; a 
* circumſtance that was accompanied 


* with a peculiar kind of ſatisfattion,” 
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Some of the nuns entering .at this 
art of the ſtory, cbliged Miſs De 
erviere to break off: 1 ſhall there- 
fore, Madam, do ſo too; and defer 
the 7 wa of her hiſtory, which con- 
tains ſcenes ſo extremely affecting, that 
they muſt melt the - moſt obdurate 
heart, to the next Part; in which I 
ſhall fully atone for the ſhortneſs of 


this. 


- 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME, 
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VIRTUOUS ORPHAN, 


VOLUME THE FOURTH, 


PART XI. 


OU muſt allow, Madam, 
that I could not well be 
Y more expeditious than I 


am now: I began the 

wo ge hiſtory of my friend the 
nun in m 

which you received laſt week; and I 

now ſend you the remainder. - + +» 


As ſoon as the nuns had left us, 


and we had dined, I went into my 
friend's room, and deſired her to pro- 
cced with her ſtory: when ſhe re- 
ſumed —- 

I had not been at Mr. Villot's 
© above two or three days, before I 
wrote to my mother, to let her know 
where I was, In her anſwer, ſhe 


ſons to, excuſe her not ſending for 
me; but promiſed to do it in a few 
days; but, not hearing from her, I 
wrote again; and continued to im- 
portune her with my letters till I 
grew weary, ſhe only evading it from 
time to time. At laſt, I found that, 
notwithſtanding her promiſes, ſhe 


ing me near her: however, ſhe ſome- 
times ſent me a little money to buy 
though it was very inconſiderable, it 
look coldly you me, nar abate the 


tenderneſs and reſpe& of any of his 
family. As for my aunts, I hardly 
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not above once or twice in a year at 
moſt, and never received any benefit 
from them. 


4 


laſt Part, 


made uſe of ſeveral pretended rea- 


had really no intention of ever hav- 
me ſome cloaths; and allowed Mr. 
De Villot a trifle for my board but 


did not make this generous friend 


need mention them, ſince I ſaw them 
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© Here I got acquainted with four or 

© five young ladies in the neighbour- 
© hood, Who were agreeable compa- 
© nions; and ſpent my time almoſt en- 
tirely with them, till I was almoſt 
ſeventeen, I went ſometimes, too, 
to ſee an agreeable widow-lady of 
about forty, who lived at a caſtla 
about half a league from our bo- 
rough: ſhe had been one of my mo- 
ther's moſt intimate acquaintance, 
and was a perſon of an agreeable 
appearance; a genteel mien, and freſh 
complexion, with a good Flight of 
body, gave her an air of beauty, 
which, joined to the appearance of 
the greateſt ſanftity and auſterity, 
together with an intimacy with all 
the devout in that part of the coun- 
try, engaged the veneration and 
eſteem of every one; for there is 
ſomething more edifying in the piety 
of a fine woman than of any other. 
I was ſcon engaged by this lady's 
mild and obliging behaviour; and 
ſhe wrote to my mother to let her 
know that I frequently viſited her. 
As ſhe knew not what to do with 
me, and was unwilling ever to ſee 
me at Paris, leſt my country educa- 
tion ſhould mortify her pride, ſhe 
deſired this lady to inſpire me with a 
deſire of taking the veil. This ſhe 
undertakes immediately; and” ac- 
cordingly engages all th ſociety 
of religious, that they might con- 
tribute to the ſucceſs of her enter- 
prize: ſhe immediately redoubles her 
careſſes and profeſſions of friend... 
« ſhip; keeps me almoſt every night to 
09 © fop 
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« hp with her; obliges me frequently 
to lie in her bouſe; and ſcarce can 
ſhe permit me to be a moment qut of 
her Gght. Mr. and Mrs. Villot re- 
joĩced to ſee my affection for her; 
they commended me; and appeared 
to eſteem me much more on her ac- 
count; and every body elſe ſeemed to 
do ſo too. Flattered with this gene- 
ral applauſe, oy af ſeemed to 
incfeaſe every day; and my mien 
gradually received an air of auſte- 
rity: I ſoon became a partner in all 
this lady's exerciſes; ſhe ſhut herſelf 
up with me to read pious lectures; 
and carried me to hear all the ſermons 


« my dear predeſtinated!”” would ſhe 
© ſay to me, (for ſhe and her pious 
© friends: then called me by no other 
© name) what an affecting ſpectacle 
« js the piety of ſuch an amiable girl 
4% as thee! I cannot look. upon thee 
% without praiſing God; and being en- 
« flamed with a more ardent love for 
t him, — “ Oh, without doubt,“ 
© cried her religious friends, “ her 
« piety edifies us all! God has ap- 
« pointed her for a more holy ſtate: the 
„ world ſtands. in need of ſuch noble 
and inis examples —And you, 
child, will be a ſhining inſtance of 
« the triumphs, of his grace.“ Thele 
* diſcourſes were accompanied with an 
© air. and tone which; expreſſed the 
« oxreateſt. ſurprize, and the, moſt pro- 
* 1 and veneration; while 


my preſence ſeemed, to ſtrike. them 


4 with a: ſacred awe. I was pleaſed 
with being, thus honoured; and the 
widow ad 

me eaſily to comply with her deſigns. 
Her houſe was: ſituated near a con- 
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twice a, week: the. had a relation 
there, who was acquainted with her de- 


* {igns, and promoted them with all the, 
£ miſtaken zeal and monaſtick cunning, 


c ſhe was capable of; I ſay miſtaken, 
© becauſe nothing, ſure, can be leſs 
© pardonable than the little artifices 


© they make uſe of to ſeduce a young 


© woman. into a deſire of being a nun; 
© they ought rather to exaggerate the 
© conſequences of ſuch an engagement, 
c than prevent her ſeeing them. Ine- 
c ver went to the convent but their re- 
« ligious friend u hand, and 
© ſpoke to me with. 2 

« derneſs; while the nuns flocked about 


* o 
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ſhe could get intelligence.of. * Ab, 


great hopes of bringing. 


vent, where we uſed to go once or 


a kind of holy ten- 


me, . me the moſt affectionate 
careſſes, and enchanted me with the 
pretty names they gave me, and the 
devout and ſimple graces which at- 
companied all their actions. I never 
returned from this convent but the 
widow ſpoke to me in raptures of 
the happy life thoſe girls lived there. 

While Tad ſo delighted with their 
ſeeming agreeable and peacetul ſitua- 
tion, that I was almoſt ready volun- 
tarily fo enter into the ſame ſtate, 
a new adventure, for that time, hap- 
pily changed my reſolution, 

One day, as the widow was indiſ- 
poſed, I aſked her to let her chamber- 
| tHaifl go with me to the convent, to 
return a book I had borrowed of one 
of the nuns. The lady was ill in 
bed; and a. young woman of about 
five or ſix and twenty, of a tall and 
genteel appearance, came to the grate. 
I had obſerved that ſhe always ap- 
| pea ed leſs chearful than the reſt, and 

ad a countenance full of * melan- 
choly ſoftneſs; and, though ſhe al- 
ways ſpoke to me with the greateſt 
affability, ſhe was the only perſon 
that never gave me any friendly 
names. As ſhe. then appeared more 
uneaſy than ever, I imagined that ſhe 
was not well; and told her I was 
ſorry to ſee her look ſo much out of 
order: ſhe ſaid ſhe had had a very in- 
different night, and offered to call 
© ſome of her ſiſters to keep me com- 
© pany, „ No, Mils, dy; uk 
40 T ſtay above an hour: beſides, 
I ſhall ſoon have an opportunity of 
t ſeeing our good friends, without 
„ being obliged to leave them.” — 
«© How! without leaving them!“ re- 
© turned ſhe. Have you, then, a de- 
4 fire to be one of us?” — © Yes; I 
« am more than half reſolved,” replied 
„I; “and intend to write to my mo- 
ce ther, to let her know it, Your hap- 
6. pineſs has made me defirovs of ſhar- 
4 ing it with you,” added I, putting 
© ray band through the grate to take 
hers, which ſhe gave me without 
making me any anſwer. I then per- 
ceived: that the tears came into her 
eyes, and ſhe held down her head, 
as if to hide her concern, I was filled 
with a ſurprize which for ſome time 

kept me ſilent; when, recovering my - 

© ſelf, and looking upon her“ Tell 
«© me, then,” cried I, “ why fo you 
« weep? Was I deceived in thinking 
| you 
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te Fou Happy?“ At the word Happy her 
c Foo RY, Bled; and I was 144 $0 
© without Knowing the cauſe of her af- 
« fi&ion, At laſt, after many ſighs, 
« which efcaped her in fpite of her- 
„ felt Alas, Mig!” returned the, 
« I am not happy; but, pray, keep that 
c A ſecret: 40 1 beg oh Zzuld Rerer 
4. a any body that 1 could not re- 
« ſtrain feniog fall ſome tears before 
« yon; aid I wilf troſt you with the 
% cauſe of them; it will not be ahvſe- 
« ful to yon tb know it.” Here ſhe 


* ſtopped to wipe her eyes. Go on, 


« my dear friend,”” cried I, weeping 
tod; “ and hide nothing from me. 


fel myſelf afffifted'ar your un- 


& exceſs ; and I ſhall regard the con- 
<& dence you repoſe in me as a fayour 
c that 1 ſhall never forget.“ 


«© Vu ate deſirous of being a nun!“ 


© cried the; „ the careſſes of our ſiſters, 
« and, I believe, the inſinuations of 
« Mrs. De St. Hermieres,“ (this was 
© the name of the widow) © make you 
« inclined to enter into our (tate : you 
« fancy you have a call; nes you 
11 125552 perhaps, have never t ought 
« ſo, had you not been deceived by 
« their allurements. Beware, Miſs, 
« Jeſt the ſe diſpoſitions vanifli with the 
« circumſtances which inſpire 72 with 
« them! How dreadfpl would it be, 
« mould you be miſtakeg! We ought 
at to. be born with a ren 

« cyliar duties of the co yent, or elſe 
« we cannot taſte any ſatisfaction in 
«them, We have our troubles, which 


« the world knows nothing of; and 


« we ought to be born with a diſpoſi- 


« tion to ſupport them too. I en- 


« tered this convent at your age; and 
« J was induced to it from the ſame 


«'motives as yourſelf, 1 had an af- 


« fection for a nun whom! I thought 


« my friend; and, tenderly cateſſed by 
& all the ſiſters, I loved them ſo much, 


it that I thought I could never be un- 
« happy in their company. I was a 


_ « youngeſt daughter; and all our fa- 


mily contributed to the charm that 


cf 
« drew me hither, * How delight- 


« ful,” ſaid I to myſelf, * muſt it be 


« to ſpend. my time with theſe amiable 


4% ladies, whom it is a virtue to love! 


« How ſweet will it be to employ my- 
« (elf in the ſervice of Heaven, in a 


6 98. and ſerevity ſo charming, ſo 
6. 


4 folly 1 Deceided in the" ftuation of 


— 


for the pe- 


ivine!” Alas, Miſs! What childim 


«© my heart, I fancied that it was piety 
„ prompted me to'chuſs this retreat, 
« when it was only the pleaſare of 
being with theſe dear girls, and taſt- 
ing the ſweets of their friendſmiip. 
This was the childifh attraction that 
60 brought me hither; this all my vo- 
cation; nobody had the goodneſs to 
undeceive me, aud let me Know the 
«© uneaſinefs that would follow. How- 
« eyef, this ns began to grow bur 
cc den fome, nd I became di guſted to- 
% Wards the end of my noviciate : but 
«© this, they affectionately told me, was 
« offly a temptation; and I bad not 
the courige to reſiſt them, The day 
% for my taking the Vows arrived; 1 
ſuffered myſelf to be prevailed upon; 
„ and'did, whatever they bid me, with 
an emotion” which ſuſpended all my 
ce refleftions: others & cided my lot; 
« and I was olg 4 ftüpid ſpectator of 
„the eternal engagements I took upon 
« e“ | | 
Her tears begati here to flow afreſh; 
* and ſhe could not pronounce theſe, 
laſt words without a voice interrupted. 
* with ſighs. Her aMiftion at firſt 
© touched me: but here I was in a 
© fright; her motives for entering the 
cohet fo 85 reſembled mine, 
* and I faw my hiftory ſo plaialy in. 
© hers, that I rrethbled at the dangers 
© I had eſcaped; and at once grew diſ- 
guſted at the houſe, as Well as thoſe 
© that Were in its Aftkr a Hort pauſe, 
* I. thanked her for the confidence ſhe 
© had repoſted in me; when the again 
© efifreated me to conceal what The had 
© told me. I fincerely promifed T would 
do ſo; and my teats had ſuch an ef. 
© fe& upon her, that ſhe freely told me 
«© ſhe had other cares that I Was a 
e 9 7 7 to; ahd pulling a letter out 
« of lick bsſoth without" any dire&ion, 
«ſhe gave it to me with a trembling 
„Hande Since my condition raiſes 
« your pity,” reſumed the, pray deli- 
„ yer me Kom the danger this note ex - 
« poſes me to.” —=** But have you not 
& already Tedd it?” returned J. „Has 
ce "it not beer opened PA No,” re- 
© plied ſhe: “ but I fear A hond bare 
«© opened it, and was even going to do 
« fo, when my kind Getius brought 
6 youhither. My reſolutions ate even 
ce now wavering; and1 efeh'regret my 
« having given it you, and fait would 
de have it again: but do not indulge 
& me; and if you read it, I defife'you 
| „never 
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never to mention the contents of it 
to me. It romes from my mortal 
enemy; from a man who is ſtronger 
than my. reaſon and all my reflec- 
tions; a man who has loſt his ſenſes, 


and would make me loſe mine; and. 


has already but too well ſucceeded ! 
It is ****1”, Tudge of my ſurprize, 
when I found it was an abbe, of 
ſeven or eight and twenty, whom I 
ſaw almoſt every day at Mrs. De 


St. Hermiere's ! a man who «ſſumed 


an air of the greateſt piety, and whoſe 
conduct I bad hitherto thought alto- 
gether blameleſs! My aſtoniſhment 
was too vifible for her not to take 
notice of it immediately. I know,” 
reſumed ſhe, „that you ſee him 
often: he has deceived me, and 
perhaps himſelf too, He loves me: 
but, pray, ſhew him this letter; tell 
him that I have not read it; and let 
him know that I will ſee him no 
more; that pity for me, and a regard 
to his own honour, ought to * 2 
him to leave me in repoſe, Alas 1 1 
am unable to reſiſt his attacks,” 
continued ſhe; “ and cannot tell 
what would be the conſequence 
ſhould I ſee him again. I am capa- 
ble of running away with him; of 
taking away my own life; or of 
any thing elſe. I foreſee that no- 
thing but horror would attend his 
deſigns; and we ſhould be plunged 
in an abyſs in which we ſhould both 
periſh!” 
This difcourſe was accompanied 
with abundance of tears; and when 


ſhe had done, her countenance was ſo 


much altered, that I could hardly 
know her again. 
and we continued for ſome time 
ſpeechleſs: at laſt I broke ſilence, 


and endeavoured to calm the diſorder 


of her ſoul. “As you have a tender 
and virtuous mind,“ ſaid I, ** 
ſake you in arm diſtreſs; you will 
ſoon triumph over your paſſion; 
your trouble will vaniſh, and you 
will be delighted with the reflec. 
tion that you have. abandoued a 
wretch who would infallibly have 


' ruined you.“ 


»The bell here called the young 
lady to her devotions ; when ſhe aroſe 
baſtily, and, after defiring me to fa- 
vour her again with my company, 


left me. What 1 had juſt heard had 


I wept with her; 


ou. 
need not fear that Heaven will for- 
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created ſuch a revolution in my mind, 
that I ſat for ſome time quite motion 


leſs; ſeemed as if waked ovt of a le- 


thargyz and was in ſuch a ſurprize, 
that {Aid not think of leaving the, 
parlour: but, in the midſt of my re- 
verie, I perceived it grew dark; When 
I went again to the chambermaid 
who had bronght me thither,, I was 
then quite cured of my deſire of be - 
ing a nun; 1 was frighted to think 
I had been ſo near entering into that 
ſtate, and had almoſt given my word 
for it: but, happily, I had, not yet 
gone ſo far. NF ; 
Mrs. De St. Hermieres, ta whom 
I returned, was very deſirous of h 
ing me ſtay all night; but I natonly; 
wanted to be alone to indulge my 
new refleQions, but was afraid that 
ſhe would gueſs by my looks what 
was the diſpoſition of my mind: foI 
wanted time to enable me to aſſume 
ſuch a countenance as might not be- 
tray me, As I was going home, I met 
the abbe who had cauſed the nun to 
ſhed ſo many tears: I was juſt en- 
tering into Mr. Villot's houſe; and 
had 1 diſmiſſed the chamber- 
maid, The young hypocrite, with a 
moſt devout mien, ſtopped to pay me 
his reſpect. “ We ſhall not, Miſs, 
be ſo happy as to enjoy your com- 
pany to-night at Mrs. De St. Her- 
miere's, Where I am going to ſup- 
r? No, Sir,” replied I; but 
can give you ſome news of Miſs 
De ***#, whom I have juſt left, and 
who has ſpoke much of you. 
I am obliged to her,“ returned he; 
I ſee her ſometimes : pray, how does 
ſhe do? - Though it is but three 
hours ſince you Its her, ſaid. I, 
the is ſo caſt down, that you would 
hardly know. her again: I left her 
bathed in tears on. account of a 
young man, whoſe viſits fill her 
with horror, and from whom ſhe is 
reſolyed to receive n more as long 
as ſhe lives. She deſired me to re- 
turn him this letter, added I; tak- 
ing it out of my pocket, where it 
accidentally opened, Tt is probable 


the nun might have half broke open 
the ſeal: however, this muſt doubt - 
leſs have perſuaded him that I had 
read it; and, conſequently, that I 
was acquainted with his villainy. He 
took the note with a trembling hand 
Your ſervant, Sir,” ſaid 1, as I gave, 
— it 
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# it him; © fear nothing from me; 
« for I promiſe you an inviolable ſe- 
« creſy : but fear every thing from my 
«« friend, who is reſolved to expoſe 
« you, it you continue to trouble her 
« with your viſits.” 
* fired me to frighten him with this 
* menace; but I thought I might add 
* this of my own accord, In effect, 
© it ſucceeded ; he was too frightened 
© ever to revive the intrigue : ſo that 
© I ſaved the nun, or rather her vir- 
tue, from his perſecution ; though 
* there were ſome moments in which 
© ſhe would have given her life to en- 
joy the latösfackion of ſeeing him 
„gin, as ſhe told me after werds; but 

her prayers and tears removed this 
© diſordered ſtate of mind, and reſtored 
het tranquillity, I returned the next 
* day, after dinner, to Mrs. De St. 
© Hermiere's; who was ſhut up in her 
© oratory, while two or three of her 
friends were waiting for her in the 
«© parlour. As ſoon as he came down— 
% Are you here, my dear!” cried ſhe, 
© ina whining tone; I have juſt been 
„thinking of thee: the time is com- 
« ing when I mult no longer have the 
« pleaſure of ſeeing you with us; but 
% thou wilt be the better for it,—-We 
« are going to be ſeparated from her, 
„ gentlemen, added the; „and it is 
4% in the houſe of God we mult here- 
« after look for our ptedeſtinated.— 
«© Why ſo, Madam?” cried I, with a 
* ſmile I put on to hide a ary bluſh. 
« Why, my dear, returned the, © I 
« have received joyful news for thee ; 
i the marchioneſs thy mother has ſent 
% mea letter, in which ſhe conſents to 
4% thy taking the veil. She ſays ſhe 
% herſelf would gladly exchange her 
t preſent condition for that thou art 
4% diſpoſed to embrace; and does nat 
& value the world enough todetain thee 
te in it contrary to thy deſires, Theſe 
1 are her very words: and I foreſee 
thou wilt ſoon make uſe of her per- 
te miſſion,” added ſhe, giving me the 
© letter. Here ſhe took notice that I let 
© fall ſome tears. What is the mat- 
16 ter, Miſs ?** reſumed ſhe: * one 
% would imagine this letter gives you 
* pain, Did I make 4 wrong judg- 
© ment of you? Are we all deceived ? 
ie Sure you have not changed your 
1% mind, have you, child 7 —< I wiſh, 
% Madam, you had conſulted me be- 


| | 5 4 
bers you wrote ta my mother, re. 


Sbe had not de- 
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© turned I with a ſigh: „ you have 
« increaſed her averſion to me; for I 
„% will never be a nun; Providence 
% never appointed that ſtate for me.“ 
At this, Mrs. De St. Hermieres ſtood 
motionleſs; and all the compan 
looked upon one another, and lifted 
up their hands to Heaven, with a vi- 
hble ſurprize. “ You will not be a 
* nun, then? cried the, in a plain- 
tive tone that expreſſed her aſtoniſh- 
ment. It was a ſevere mortification 
to her to be robbed of the hopes of 
an adventure ſo very edifying to the 
* world, and ſo much to the credit of 
© her piety; for, after that ſtock of de- 
* votion I had acquired from her ex- 
© ample, I only wanted a nun's habit 
to become her maſter-piece. * Do 
„ not be diſturbed, Madam,” ſaid one 
* of the company with an air of con- 
* fidence; * this is no more than Lex - 
c« pected: it is only the 1:7 effort of 
„ our common enemy. You will ſee 
her, perhaps, to-morrow, fly to that 
© happy and holy retreat, which is 
„well worth th& trouble of going 
© through a few temptations to ob- 
% tain.” — “ No, Sir!“ returned I, 
* with the tears ſtil] in my eyes; © no! 
« this is not a temptation, but a reſo- 
„ Jution; which is the reſult of deli- 
© berate thought.“ —“ If fo, Miſs, I 
© ſincerely pity you!“ faid Mrs, De 
© St, Hermieres, with a coolneſs that 
* was a preſage of the indifference which 
© followed, | | 
From this time I found ſuch an 
entire change in their behaviour, that 
I could hardly know again any of the 
tociety: I was diſgraced in their 
opinion; and all their, tender re- 
gards, and endearing expreſſions, were 
changed into ſuch a diſreſpectful in- 
difference and diſregard, that I could 
hardly believe myſelf in the ſame 
company. My viſns to the caſtle be- 
came now ſo, very rare, that I did not 
ſee Mrs. De St. Hermjeres above once 
in à month; who conſtantly gave me 
a cold, but civil, reception. 
About five months aſter this, one 
« of this lady's footmen came from her 
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to defire my company to dinner, I 


vas ſurprized at the invitation, which 
© appeared ſo new to me; but more ſo 
© to ſee ber reſume that affectionate be- 


_ © haviour which ſhe had not indulged 


for a long time. I found her with a 
gentleman of about fifty, of a pale, 
9 L | 0 grave, 
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grave, and meagre aſpect. Come, my 
6c * let me . you,“ ſaid ſhe, 
© as ſoon as ſhe ſaw me; I have never 
& ceaſed to love you, though I have 
* ceaſed telling you ſo: let us think 
&« no more of my ſilence on that head, 
« or on the motives which cauſed it, 
«© God does every thing for the beſt ; 
« the happineſs that is offered you, 
% comforts me for that you have Joſt; 
« and you ſhall know what I mean 
« after dinner. While ſhe was ſpeak - 
© ing, I happened to caſt my eyes on 
© the gentleman, who modeſtly caſt 
« down his with a graye and reſpectful 
© countenance, and with the air of one 
© who had ſome concern in what ſhe 
« was telling me. 

After dinner, he aroſe to take a 
© turn in the garden. Miſs,” ſaid 
Mrs. De St. Hermieres, as ſoon as he 
* was gone, you have no fortune; 
«* your mamma will give you none: 
« but this gentleman, who is the Ba- 
« ron De Sercour, has a very large 
„ one; he is a man of very great piety, 
«© and thinks he cannot make a better 
« uſe of his riches than by ſharing 
«« them with a young lady of quality 
« of your virtue, whoſe merit deſerves 
« a fortune, He offers you his hand; 
% and, if you conſent, the marriage 
« will be concluded in a very few days, 
« which will ſecure you a very con- 
«« ſiderable eſtate, You have nothing 


4 to do but to write to your mamma: 


% J think you have no room to bheſi- 
s* tate upon the courſe you ought to 
«« take, if you, conſider the circum- 
« ſtances you are in, and thoſe you 
« may p fibly be hereafter reduced 
ce to. The baron is not of an age that 
#* will render him abſolutely diſtaſte- 
4 ful. I confeſs he has an ill ſtate af 
« health; but, added ſhe, lowering 
her voice, “ it is probable he will 
« not live long; and, if you ſhould 
4% loſe the baron, he will leave you 
«© what will make his memory dear to 


« you; and I aſſure you, the ſtate of 


« a young, rich, though afflicted wi- 
«« dow, is leſs painful than that of a 
« lady of quality without a fortuge to 
„ ſupport it. Do you Accept of the 
„ 8 

© I was ſome moments without an- 
© ſwering her: I was not unacquamted 
« with the badneſs of my ſituation; and 
„ ſaw the advantages that would at- 
* tend ſuch, an union. It is true, his 
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g NA. melancholy look, rendered 
* him diſagreeable to me; and 1 could 
not, without reluctance, think of ac- 
t cepting him for a huſband. ** But 
«© I may accuſtom myſelf to him,“ 
thought I: ** and there are few un- 
„ eabneſſes which plenty is not a re- 
1% medy for.” Upon 5 I took my 
© refolugon, © Well, adam, ſaid 
* I at Jaſt, “ if you will write to my 
«© mother, I will conform to whatever 
„ ſhe pleaſes,” The baron preſently 
after this came again into the room; 
when I felt a alpitation at my heart, 
trembled at Reine him, nd" cauld 
not help imagining that he was al- 
ready my maſter. * Sir,” aid Mrs. 
De St. Hermieres, as he entered J 
„ muſt inform you that there is your 
lady; 1 found no difficulty d per- 
5 ſuade her to accept of that title. 
“ She does me à great deal of ho- 
* nour,” returned he, ſaluting me 
* with a ſatisfaction that gave ſome 
* vivacity to his eyes, which uſually 
* appeared very du!l. He then. began 
* a converſation ſuitable to a devotee 
in love.“ | 

Here I could not help interrupting 
the nun How js it poff ple, Madam. 
ſaid I, you could think of giving 
* your perſon to a man to whom you 
could not give your heart? In m 
opinion, we have no right to di- 
poſe of ourſel ves but G we are 
called by the tender tie of ſouls. To 
conſent to be another's without theſe 
dear engagements, is to conſent to 
be miſerable, by acting contrary to 
that law of nature which has given 
us paſſions and propenſities, that, 
when conducted by reaſon, point out 
the object, and are the only founda- 
tion of true felicity. . We have, 
4 no right to enter into bonds 
which we haye not the inclination, 
the ability, to fulfil z and which, 
therefore, not all the powers on earth 
can ever render facred! And, really, 
T can only look on theſe matches as 
a legal kind of proftituyon ; ſince 
that tender friendſhip, that ſympathy 
of ſouls, is wanting, which is ns- 
ceſſary to conſtitute that indiffplublc 
union which is the eſſence of mar- 


c 78 ' „ 
I believe you are in the right,“ re- 
bees Miſs De Terviere; * but I did 
not then know what love was; and 
$ thergfoxe had not the ARTERY, nt 
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* that paſſion inſpires; and, conſe- 
* quently, could have none of theſe 
ſcruples. It was agreed, that the 
baron ſhould write to my mother that 
very Gay that Mrs. De St. Her- 
mieres ſhould ſend another letter at 
the ſame time; and that I ſhould add 
a line or two at the bottom of hers, 
to ſhew that all was done with my 
conſent. It was concluded, too, that 
it would be proper to keep this affair 
as ſecret as poſſible till the day of 
our marriage; becauſe the b2ron had 
a nephew, Who was his heir, from 
whom it-was neceſſary that it ſhould 
be concealed 
Two days after this, as I was 
walking in our garden, I was met by 
g 8 1 
© the abbe; who, having loſt all hopes 
© of preferment, had thrown off his 
© gown; but had till the character of 
© a man of the moſt profound piety. 
% Good-morrow to you, Miſs, ſaid 
© he, coming up to me: I am told 
ce that you are going to marry the Ba- 
c ron De Sercour; and am come to 
6 pay my reſpects to my aunt before- 
© hand!” I bluſhed at this diſcourſe, 
© as if I had ſomething to reproach 
© myſelf with on his account. I 
do not know who told you fo,” re- 
turned I ; “ but you have not been 
«© miſinformed. I affure you, when I 
« promiſed the baron, I did not kn 
«© that you were his nephew; and I am” 
* only ſorry that it will deprive you 
of an eſtate which I never had the 
*« leaſt thoughts of taking from you.“ 
* Since I mutt loſe it, returned he, 
* with a forced ſmile, “ I had rather 
% von ſhould have it than any body 


„ elſe.” Mr. Villot, who was in ano- 


© ther walk, ſeeing the abbE, came up 


© tous to pay him his reſpects, which” 


© broke off our converſation; when he 
© left me with an affected air of tran - 


* quillity. He now came to ſee me 


very often; but deſired me not to tell 


any one that he knew of our intended 
marriage: ſo that I concealed it from 
© his uncle, as well as Mrs. St. 
© Hermieres. The baron ſoon heard 
of his frequent viſits, and aſked me 
but,.as I was 
© entirely ignorant of his deſigns, I 
© told him that I knew of no reafon' 
for his ſeeing me, unleſs it was be- 
* cauſe Mr. Villot's was in the way to 
Mrs. De St. Hermieres's, Whom he 
N viſned oftener 


© the reaſon ot them 


n uſual, When 
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© he went to this lady's, he behaved in 
© a manner that quite' ſurprized her: 
© he told her that the greateſt difficulty 
© he lay under in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
« was to conquera violent paſſion which 
© ſhe inſpired; and that, as he was now 
« diſcharged from his ſacred office, ſhe 
might do him the favovr. to accept 
© both of his heart and perſon. This 
© he ſaid with an apparent confuſion, 
© and with eyes fixed on the floor: as 
© ſhe then thought him too young for 
© her, ſhe made no ſcruple of telling his 
© diſcourſe to me; but ſhe ſoon after 
changed her reſolution; for though 
© ſhe thought him too young for a huſ- 
© band, yet he was not too young to be 
© agreeable to her. 4, Cs 

+ The baron received a letter from 
my mother with her confent, with 
another to me and Mrs. De St. Her- 
mieres; when our marriage was ſtop- 
ped by a long and dangerous illneſs, 
from which it was above two months 
before I was perfectly recovered. 
The abbé all this while appeared ex- 
tremely uneaſy at my condition, and 
came every day to know how I did: 
ſo that the baron, who had heard him' 
ſay he would be married as ſoon as 
© he could fix his affections, imagined' 
© he had a defign upon me; and aſked” 
me if it was not true. No, Sir, 
© returned I: your nephew has never 
4% mentioned any thing to me on this 
© ſabjeft;z and ſeems to intereſt him 
6 ſelf in my health, purely out of ſen+ 
„ timents of eſteem and friendſhip.” 
And theſe were, indeed, my thoughts. 
At laſt I recovered; but was very 
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©, mach * es to find that Mrs. De 
© St. Hermieres did not join with the 
©, baron, in 1 to fix the day 


© of cut marriage. 


ie day before that” 


© whick was pitched upon for uniting* 
© metothe baron, ſhe deſired me to come 
©. and' paſs it at her houſe, and lie there. 
© In the morning ſhe called me aſide 


46 
40 


My dear, ſaid ſhe, © I cannot help 


itying youz and am ſorry to ſee you 
fook to dull: open your heart to me; 
there is a poſſibility of your yet going 
back. I will engage te excate yo 
to your mamma and the abbe ſhall” 
ſpeak to his uncle; for I would not 
have you make a Macrifice of your- 
ſelf.)— Alas, Madam! I have 

only con formed myſelf to your ad- 


vice, and it is too late noty to re- 


cede; my mother, who does not love 
2 H „% me, 
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« the, would not be ſo tractable as you 
„ imagine.” —** Let us fay no more 
of it then,“ ſajd ſhe with an air 
more peeviſh than compaſſionate. 
© Here the abbẽ entered; and, addreſſing 
* himſelf to Mrs. De St. Hermieres— 
Lam told, Madam,“ ſaid he, “ you 
« are to have company here to night: 
„ is Mrs. De Clarville to be one of your 
ueſts?*'—=** She promiſed me that 
«© ſhe would, returned ſhe; but I 
am afraid ſhe will forget: however, 
to prevent it, I will ſend her a ſhort 
„ note, Miſs,” added ſne, I yeſ- 
« terday hurt my hand, and can hardly 
« hole#the'pen; will you write it forme? 
* Yes, Madam, replied I, “with all 
„my heart; you need but tell me what 
% you would have me ſay.— “ A 
% word will do,“ returned ſhe. Say— 


„ MADAM, 


1 * O U know I expedt you to- night; 


* pray do not diſappoint me.“ 
% Will you ſign it, Madam?“ faid 
© I, as ſoon as I had done. No, 
« child,“ ſhe replied; '** there is no 
« need of that; ſhe will know what it 
% means.” Sbe then took the paper, 
© and deſired the abbẽ to ring the bell; 
© then, recollecting herſelf— . No, you 
* — not, —— — ſhe: 5 as you 
% do not upper, I think you had 
© better — — the baton” cates, 
and then you may do me the favour 
4 to. give it her yourſelf; it will not be 
%a ſtep out of your way,” —'* Pray 
* give it me then, Madam,” returned 


© he; „ and I will execute your com- 


„ miſſion directly: at this he aroſe 
and left us. 
hen the baron entered. We — 
very late; and Mrs. De Clarville, 
«. whom I had never ſeen, did not come; 


more. Supper was but juſt overwhen 


Hermieres put me in mind, that, con- 
ſidering I was but upon the recovery, 
it was time for me to go to bed, eſpe- 
cially as I was to ariſe at five o'clock 


ately took leave of the company. But 
I obſerved, as Mrs. De St. Hermieres 
embraced me, ſhe ſeemed confuſed, 
and turned pale. One of her maids 
attended me to my room, in order to 
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© cauſc I way not diſpoſed to go to bed. 


= 14 * 


Scarce was he gone, 


nor did that lady mention ber any 


the clock ſtruck eleven. Mrs. De St. 


in the morning; on which I immedi- 


undreſs me; but I ſent her away, be- 


-, 
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As I did not find myſelf inclined to 
* fleep, I ſat down in an eaſy- chair, in 
a kind of reverie, where I forgot my - 
ſelf for above an hour; after which, 
being more awake than at firſt, I caſt 
my eyes upon ſome books in a glaſs- 
caſe, and aroſe to take one, that I 
might try if reading a little would 
not make me drowſy. ' I read for 
about half an hovr; and juſt as I be- 
gan to grow weary, had thrown the 
book on the table, and was going to 
undreſs myſelf, in order to go to bed, 
© I heard a noiſe in a ſmall cloſet which 
© opened into my chamber, the door of 
© which was but little more than half 
* ſhut. The noiſe continued I began 
© tobe terrified, and eried out: Wha 
e ig there?” — “ Do not be Afraid, 
„ Miſs,” faid a voice, which Tthoughe 
© IL knewnotwithitanding my ſurprize ; 
and immedrately appeared the abbe, 
© who, with a ſmiling air, came out of 
the cloſet. I remained ſome time 
© with my eyes fixed and ſtaring upon 
© him, without being able to ſpeak. 
«Lord! what do you do here, Sir?“ 
© cried I at laſt, hardly able to recover 
* myſelf; „ho brought you here?“ 
— Fear nothing,“ ſaid he, —— 


© ly fitting down by me; I aſſure you 
cc 


am here purely for the fake of be- 
« ing here.” —** Ah! what do you do 
% here? purſued I, raiſing my voice; 
« get you gone immediately, added 
I, riſing to open the door; but I found 
© it faſt, for the maid had locked it, 
© and taken away the key. I then be- 
© gan to he full of rage and defpair, 
© and ran tothe window to open it, and 
© call out. No, no! I ſhall retire in 
«© a moment down the backiſtairs,” 
© cried he, holding me by my arm: 
© believe me, every body is in bed 
© and aſleep; and if you awake them, 
„ they will believe I have made, uſe of 
de this filent hour of night, and have 
4 not let flip ſuch an opportunity; e- 
W e, as I am here by your con- 
6 ſent.” - By my conſent, villain! 
« Here by my conſent,” —<* Ves, 
© faid he; ** and here is a proof of it: 
« read your on note, added he, 
© ſhewing me that which Mrs. De St. 
© Hermieres had defired me to write for 
© her, with the word “ Madam,” tore 
off. „Oh, thou wretch! thou abo- 
% minable villain ! Oh, what a horrid 
«© monſter !'* cried I, falling into my 
© eaſy-chair; * my God!“ My fur- 
PLUS hints — 
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< prize and tears here ſtopped my voice, 
* and I was in an agony that nearly re- 
| 4, ſembled madneſs. He faw my con- 
dition without being moved, and with 
© all the calmneſs of the moſt hardened 
< villain. I was ſometimes tempted to 
s caſt myſelf upon him, and endeavour 
© to tear him in pieces; but my weak- 
* neſs reſtrained me: and then, ſudden- 
© ly. ſeized by another emotion, I caft 
4 myſelf at his feet Oh, Sir,“ cried 
I, „ why will you ruin me? What 
* have I done to you? Remember your 
% n character; remember the ſervice 
I base done you! I have not divulg- 
„ ed your ſecret; and will never do it 
«© as long as I live.” He then raiſed 
« me up witch the ſame coolneſs. 
«© Though you ſhould not hold your 
© tongue, nobody will believe you,“ 
returned he; it would only be look - 
« ed upon as the effect of your jea - 
« louſy; it is not now in your power 
© to hurt me. Come, be calm; every 
„ thing will be over by-and-by: I am 
«© only doing you a piece of ſervice, b 
delivering you from a marriage hic 
« you yourſelf are not pleaſed with, 
« and which was going to ruin me; 
«« that is all.“ While he was ſpeak- 
© ing, I heard the noiſe of ſeveral per- 
« ſons; my door ſuddenly burſt open, 
and the firſt object which ſtruck m 
© eyes was the Baron De Sercour, wit 
his drawn {ſword in his band, accom- 
< panied by Mrs. De St. Hermieres, a 
« gentleman who ſupped with us, and 
two or three of the domeſticks, all 
6: Wal. | | 
The baren and his friend had lain 
£ at the caſtle, where Mrs. De St. Her- 
© mieres had detained them under a 
«© pretence that they might be near the 
church, where they were to go very 
© early in the morning.  T bis lady had 
© cauſed, them both 10 be awoke, and 
© ſent.word, that the ſervants had di- 
* {yu her, and told her that they 
heard the noiſe. of different voices in 
© my chamber; that, indeed, I did not 


© cry out, but that he preſumed TI either. 


© durtnot,or that I was hindered from 
„doing it, and that to all appearance 
there were thieves in my room, and 
© therefore entreated them, for my ſake 


© as well as her's, to fly to my aſſiſt- 
3. This was 
© the reaſon why they all came in arms. . 


„ ance, with her ſervants. 


The abb#, who Fnew what would 
happen, had juſt ſet me in the chair; 
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and when appeared, had ſeated 
himſelf by — 2 one of my hand 
in his: I turned my head toward. 
them with an air of conſternation, 
and my face bathed in tears. As ſoon 
as I ſaw them, I gave a loud fhriek, 
which they might reaſonably attri- 
bute to the contuſion I was in at be- 
ing ſurprired with the abbẽ: my tears 
were an additional preſumption againft 
me; for from whence could the pro- 
ceed, fince J had not called out for 
help, but from the afition of a fond 
woman, ready to be ſeparated from 
© him ſhe loves. The abb, I remem- 
© ber, roſe with à countenance which 
had aa air of guilt and ſhame. © How! 
you, Miſs!“ cried the baron; lifting 
© up his hands and eyes with a geſture 
«* expreſſive of the greateſt conſlerna- 
tion z“ You! whom I have thought 
« ſo virtuous! Ah, who can we truſt 
% to?“ It was impoſſible for me to make 
any reply, ſince I-was almoſt ſuffo- 
* cated with my ſigbs. Pardon me; 
„Sir, the confuſion I give you,” ſaid 
the abbe, in a ſuppliant tone: © it is 
* but two or three days fince I was in- 
© formed of the intereſt-you had in this 
„lady, and the neceſſity ſhe is under 
« of marrying you.” In the trouble 
into Which this marriage caſt her, 
«<< ſhe deſired to ſee me once more z 
% yielded to her tender entreaties; to 
„ her grief; to this note“ added he, 
« ſhewing him the contents of it. In 
„ ſhort, ſhe wept; ſhe weeps (till; ſhe 
« is Jovely! and I am but à man!” 
— “ How! that note li cried I, and 
then ſtopped; I was unable to ſay auy 
more, but immediately fainted. The 
abbẽ now flipped away; and the Ba- 
ron De Sercour, I was afterwards 
told, was ſo difordered, that he was 
obliged to be carried out of the room; 
and no ſooner- recovered a little, but 
inſiſted upon going home. For my 
part, I came to myſelf through the 
alliance of the abbẽ's accomplice, 
the perfidious Mes. De St. Hermieres, 
who retited as ſoon as L opened ra 
eyes. In yain I defired.to ſpeak with. 
ber; ſhe would not retura, but left 
me witb her women; I was inſtant? - 
ſeized with a violent fever; and at 
ſix o' clock was ſent back ta Mr. Vil- 
„ lot's, with a mind much more diſor- 
6 dered than my hody .. g5w Lk THY 
© You will eaüly judge, Miſs, that 
this adventure muſt be ſoon blaze. 
2 H 2 6 abroad, 
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* abroad, which, indeed, it was in the 
„ moſt cruel manner; and, to ſay all in 
one word, it entirely ruined my re- 
« putation. The baron and Mrs. De 
St. Hermieres wrote to my mother 
© about it, and ſent back her conſent. 
And a few days after, that ladyplead- 
© ed ſo effectually for the abb, that 
© ſhe made a perfe& reconciliation be- 
* tween him and his uncle. The baron, 
© who really loved me; aſperſed me 
© with ſuch an air of chriſtianity, and 
© lamented my ſeeming baſeneſs in 
© terms ſo intereſting, ſo ſevere, and yet 
© ſo pious, that nobody could hear him 
© without being affected. I remained 
© near three months, ſtruggling with 
death, diſgraced and ruined in the 
opinion of the world, and without 
any other refource than the charity of 
my conſtant friends, the honeſt Mr. 
« Yillot and his wife, who aſſiſted me 
« with all imaginable care, notwith- 
c ſtanding the indignation of my mo- 
© ther, who ſent them word that ſhe 
© would entirely abandon and difown 
me. Theſe good people were all that 
£ ever oppoſed the torrent of reproach 
© into which I was fallen; not that 
5 they thought me entirely innocent, 
though they could not be perſuaded 
£ to believe 1 was ſo culpable as the 
6 world was ill natured enough to ima- 
© gine. At laſt my fever began to 
© abate; and I no ſooner found myſelf 
© in a condition to diſcourſe, than my 
s firſt care was to relate to them all I 
s knew of this unhappy event, and the 
© reaſons J had to ſuſpect that Mrs. De 
© St, Hermieres was an accomplice in 
£ the abbE's crime: they regarded him 
© as a ſaint, and therefore I thought it 
* my duty to unmaſk him, by truſtin 

c them, under an oath of ſecreſy, wit 

© his adventure with the nun. This 
* ſufficiently undeceived them, and re- 
© moved the leaſt ſuſpicion of my guilt; 
© and from that inſtant never ceaſed to 
© yindigate my innocence, and maintain 
© with the utmoſt courage, that the 
© publick did not do me juſtice : but 
they were only lau 
they could ſay ſignified nothing. As 
© ſoon as I could venture abroad, I 
* endeavoured to vindicate myſelf : but 
© every body ſhunned me; and all my 
© companions were forbid to come near 
© me. I then confined myſelf to my 
© room;and,continually bathed in tears, 
« jmplored the aſſiſtance of Heaven to 
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ed at; and all 
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© clear up my innocence; and my pray 
© ers at laſt were heard. One of Mrs ; 
© De St. Hermieres s women, who was 
* married, and ready to lie-in, being in 
© danger of her life, thought berſelf 
© obliged to reveal the ſecret; and there - 
* fore ſaid, in the preſence of ſeveral 
© witneſſes, that the abbe had made her 
© a preſent of a fine ring, to engage he- 
© to convey him into a cloſet in my 
chamber While they were at ſupper, 
© and, between twelve and one, to tell 

* Mrs. De St. Hermieres that ſhe heard 
© a noiſe in my room. I at firſt,“ 
© ſaid ſhe, © refuſed to do it, except 
© Miſs De Terviere ſhould approve of 
© it: he then begged me to Keep it ſe- 
A cret; and told me that his debgn was 
„only to break off her marriage with 
* his uncle, by which he ſhould loſe 
* his eſtate; and farther preſented me 
„ with a note for three thouſand livres, 
* which I was to receive as ſoon as the 
* baron was dead. The note and the 
© ring,” ſaid ſhe, “ corrupted me; I 
„ introdnced him into the cloſet; and 
© the marriage was not only broken 
off, but the young lady's reputation 
© loſt: this is all the reparation I can 
„ make her; and I beg you will vindi- 
% cate her to the world, and beg her 
« pardon for me. 

* This, my dear Marianne, might 
© have been a ſufficient teſtimony of 
my innocence; for the perſons who 
* heard her make this det laration did 
me the juſtice to repeat it wherever 
© they went. But this was not all; 
Mrs. De St. Hermieres going to pa 
© a viſit to one of her friends, her rb 
was overturned into à deep ditch, 
* from which ſhe was taken much 
* bruiſed, and ſpeechleſs. This acci- 
dent threw her into ſuch a violent fe- 
< ver, that her life was deſpaired of. In 
* this extremity ſhe ſent for Mr. Vil- 
* lot; and, in the preſence of a number 
* of witneſſes, delivered to him a paper 
© ſealed up and written by her own 
band, charging him to open it as ſoon 
* as he got home, and publiſh it to the 
world, He made haſte to diſcharge 
his commiſſion; and we broke it open 
5 with as much curioſity as ſurprize: 
and this, in a few words, was the 
* ſubſtance of it. * 


* DEING ready to appear before 

|; B is Him to whom I muſt give an 

* account of all my actions, I hereby 
C'S te F027 eee ene en 
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„ to the Baron of Sercour, 
£ that he ought not to impute to Miſs 
% De Terviere any part of the adven- 
„ture — hk his matriage 


with her. It was I and another per- 


4% ſon who contrived the ſtory of her 
„having an inclination far his nephew; 
% and what happened in her room was 
6% a plot concerted between that other 
« perſon.and myſelf, in order to make 
«© a breach between her and the baron. 
% I die with a heart full of the moſt 


perfect eſteem for the virtue of Miſs . 


4 De Terviere, to whom I conſented 


1 to do an injury from an appreben- 


« ſion of the wrong which the ſaid 
«© other perſon threatened to do me if 


$ I xefuled to be his accomplice, 
"_— 


© Tt is impoſſible to expreſs the joy, 

© the ſatis faction, and delight, this writ- 

* ing gave me; you muſt judge of it by 

© that exceſs of miſery under which 1 
had ſo long languiſhed. Mr. Villot 
s went immediately to ſhew this paper 
everywhere; and began with the Ba- 
ron De Sercour, who inſtantly came 
to pay me a viſit, and make his apo- 
logy.: Every body began now to load 
me with the teſtimonies of their eſteem 
and friendſhip: all who knew my 
mother, wrote to her on this happy 
ſabje&; while the abbE was not only 
contemned by his uncle, but became 
an object of publick abhorrence; and 
was obliged to leave that part of the 
country, and hide himſelf in a town 
at ſome diſtance; where we heard, a- 
bout two years after, that his ill con- 
duct and debts had brought him to a 


„ „ | EE „4 „44 „ „ „6 


„ gaol, where he ended his days. Mrs. 


De St. Hermieres's chambermaid re- 
covered and that lady herſelf ſurviv- 
ed her writing that note, which had 


cleared me ſo compleatly, and retired 
to a remote country-feat of hei's, 


„here ſhe lived when I left the coun- 
«try. The Baron De Sercour, whom 
I Fuſed with the utmoſt politeneſs, en- 
_ $ deavoured - to renew! his friendſhip 
with me, and even prapoſed: to con- 


clude our marriage ; but he had uſed 
i me too ungenerouſly fax me ever to 


take ſuch a reſolution. 

was now about eighteen years 
old, when. Mrs. Durſan, an elderly 
widow lady, who was ſiſter to Mr. 
De Terviere my grandfather, return - 


ed to this part of the goyntry, which 


A. DI Sr. HERMIERES.” | 


* ſhe had left for above fifty years, that 
ne might ſte again lier family, and 
* end her days amongſt her relations. 
*:She had. a fon, to whom (he had given 
© a very liberal education; but havin 
+ ſent: him to St. Naloe 6 to tranlack 
* ſome buſineſs for ber, he fell in love 
* ,witha young woman of great beauty, 
* but of a poor, and even infamous, fa- 
*,mly; though her character was not 
* ſtained with their vices. Mrs. Durſan 
no ſooner heard of his deſign to marry 
* this girl, than the flew into a rage, 
* and let him:/know(that he would have 
© nothing to expect from her, but re- 
ſentmant, if he perſiſted in his deſign, 
* which. ſhe thought to the laſt degree 
* baſe and deteſtable. Mer ſon, finding 
that ſhe was not to be prevailed upon, 
no longer thought of what he ould 
© loſe by indulging his paſſion, but 
5. coolly reſolved upon his on ruin. 
He found means. to rob the old lady 
* of twenty thouſand livres; went to 
his miſtreſs, impoſed upon her by a 
* forged conſent of his mother's,,whoſe 
hand he counterfeited; and bad juſt 
F time to marry her before the old 
lady, cho too late found out the rob- 
© bery, could think of preventing it, and 
* obliged her to run, away with him to 
avoid being purſued, after having con- 
feſſed that he had deceived ber. Three 
or four years after this, he wrote two 
or three letters to Mrs. Durſan j who, 
in anſwer to the ſorrow he expreſſed 
for his grime, let him know, that he 
had behhved too ill ever to expect for- 
0 Nane. and that ſhe would never 
* fee him more; ſo that ſhe had not now 
* heard from him for above ſeventecn 
„years. Mr. De Ferviere, my uncle, 
© being acquainted: with this affair, 
« went to wait upon the old lady, to 
* endeavour' to cultivate a friendihip 
vit her, that he might be ſubititut - 
ed in the room of her ſon; as he had 
© been in that of my father: but he had 
© to deal with a Woman ho had pene- 
tration enough to fee through his de- 
« ſigns; and was ſhocked at his ridicu- 
+ lous behaviour. However, ſne bought 
his caſtle, with the eſtate that belong- 
+ edto ity which he was glad to diſpoſe 
„of, as he uſually refided at his wite's 
eſtate in Burgundy. Mr. Villot car- 
ried me thither to ſee this lady: ſhe 
* was. pleaſed with my company, and 
© foon began to love me; and was de- 
< lighted to find that I had a ſincere af 
$.. {e$tion for her. He, 2 
© leaye 
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leave. me with her only for a few days, 
© came to fetch me away; but Mrs. 
© Durfan was not diſpoſed to part with 
me. My dear, faid ſhe, taking 
* me afide, © art thou weary of this 
4c houſe?” —** No, aunr,** ſaid I; ** but 
4 I am weary of being anywhere elſe.” 
— Well then, thou ſhalt ſtay with 
4 me, returned ſhe; ** I think thou 
« wilt be more reſpected here than 
« ar Mr. Villot's.” —* I think ſo too, 
% Madam,” repliedT, ſmiling. Well 
then, I will write to thy mother to- 
% morrow,”” added ſhe, „to let her 
% know that I will take thee under my 
44 gare: between thee and I, Mr, Vit- 
% lot's is not a houſe ſuitable to thy 
< birth. Miſs De Terviere a boarder 
« ata farmer's! A very pretty thing in- 
& deed!” ““ It is much better than 
4% being boarder at a vine-drefler's, as 
once thought I ſhould have been, 
replied I. It is ſo,” ſaid ſhe: „1 
«© heard thy hiſtory yeſterday, and am 
4 ſenſible how much thou art obliged 
* to honeſt Villot and his wife. But, 
« not to mention thy mother, what a 
«« pretty couple of aunts thou haſt got 
6 what relations!“ ö 

While we were talking thus, Mr. 
© Villot entered the room. Come, 
44 Sir,“ (aid Mrs. Durſan, ** we were 
4% juſt talking of you: you arg come 
for Miſs De Terviere; but ſuppoſe 
4 J ſhould not be willing to part with 
% her, you will reſign her to me, will 
* not you? How much is due for her 
* board ?"-—* You need not be in 
«© haſte about that,“ replied he: “ as 
„% to our young miſtreſs, it is fit you 
4% ſhould have her, fince you deũre it; 
* but yet I hall return home very dull 
« at the thoughts of having loſt her; 
„% we ſhall think the houſe looks very 
« ſtrange without her; for we love her 
«« ag well as our own child, and ſhall 
*« never love her leſs, added he, with 


6 the tears almoſt in his eyes. Nor 


« does your child,” faid I, “return 
« your affection with a leſs degree of 
ce tenderneſs.” —*<& But, Sir,“ cried 
s Mes. Durſan, with a look that ſhew- 
© ed ſhe was charmed at his relutance 
* to part with me, you need not diſ- 
4% turb yourſelf; you are not going to 
** loſe my couſin entirely, for you may 
4% come and ſee her as often as yon 
£ pleaſe,” '—" My wife and I will 
« gladly make uſe of this permiſſion, 
5 ſaid be with a low bow, I then em- 
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© braced him without ceremony, deſir- 
© ed him to give my fincere love to Mrs. 
« Villot; and promiſed to go to ſee her 
© the next day. After which he left me. 
© I now lived in that caftle which 
would have been my father's, had 
Mr. De Terviere my grandfather liv- 
ed long enough to have altered his 
will. | Frome thing here, for upwards 
of five years, conſpired to make me 
pleaſed with my ſituation: the beauty 
with which they now flattered me, 
gained me abundance of admirers; 
and I ſoon became the reigning toaſt 
of that part of the country, White 
my behaviour made me univerſally 
beloved, and gained me a great man 
friends, Mrs. Durſan, whom 4 
loved with the moſt fincere affection, 
liſtened to the praiſes which ſhe fre- 
quently heard beſtowed upon me, 
with an eagerneſs which expreſſed 
the greatneſs of her affection: the 
ſummed vp theſe commendations; 
and from thence inferred that ſhe 
had reaſon. to love and admire me, 
and give me the tendereſt place in her 
heart. But this good lady, who had 
hitherto appeared in perfect health, 
began now to experience the decays 
of nature; her vivacity and activity 
began to forſake her; and all the in- 
firmities of old age came on apace, 
and filled me with apprehenſions that 
I ſhould ſoon loſe her. 1 could not 
think of her dying, without the great- 
eſt uneafineſs; yet I reſolved not 
to frighten her, by diſcovering my 
concern ; and therefore endeavoured 
to counterfeit my uſual gaiety and 
chearfulneſs. But we laugh with a 
very ill grace in caſes like this; and 
wretchedly mimick the reverſe of 
what we feel! I could not-deceive 
Mrs. Durſan; ſhe ſaw the fituation 
of my heart, and ſmiled moſt ten- 
derly when ſhe, looked at me, to 
thank me for the ſtruggles ſhe ſaw 1 
was in with myſelf. | 5 
One day, as I entered her room, I 
c aſked her, with an affected vivacity, 
© how ſhe did. I am better, child, 
© to-day,” faid ſhe; but we are not 
„ immortal; I have been a great while 
„in the world, added ſhe, ſealing a 
packet. Pray, who do you write 
© to, Madam??? cried IJ. To no- 
* body, my dear, , returned ſhe; 1 
«© have only been taking ſome proper 
* meaſures for thee, I have na child- 
1 ix 
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«> js now above twenty years fince i 


* heard from my ſon; ſo that I fancy 
« he is dead; but, though he ſhould 
«< be alive, it would be the ſame thing 
„ to me; not that I have any reſent- 
« ment againſt him now; may God 
« bleſs him, and make him an honeſt 
„ man! but neither the honour of my 
« family, religion, not good manners, 
«© which he has equally violated, will 
% permit me to leave him my eſtate.“ 
Here I interrupted her, to endeavour 
to ſoften her in favour of her unhappy 
« ſon; but ſhe would» not even hear 
* what I had to fay for hm. Hold 
% thy tongue, ſaid ſhe; it is not a 
«© fit of ill humour that renders me ſo 
«inflexible: the queſtion is not, whe- 
«© ther I ſhould be kind to him; but 
_ &-whether being ſo would not be a 
« weak and criminal indulgence, that 
« would break in upon all order, and 
« be a breach of juſtice, both human 
44 and divine. This filly wretch has 
« had no regard to any thing; and 
«« yet thou wouldſt have me ſet ſuch 
«© an example of impunity as might 
40 prove fatal to thy ſon, if thou 
4 ſhouldſt ever have one. Had he 
„ married as thy father did, (I will 
« not ſay a girl of a noble extraction, 
« but one of a good, or barely an ho- 
„ neſt family, though ever fo poor) I 
© ſhould have been reconciled long 
« ago: but for my ſon not only to 
« marry one of the meaneſt birth, 
„ but. of a family known to be infa- 
«© mous; one from among the very 
« Uregs of the people; I cannot think 
4% of it without horror; © But to re- 
« turn to what I was ſaying. © I have 
« no other heir but thy uncle Ter- 
« viere, who is already very rich, and 
« poſſeſſed of thy own eſtate too. I 
« have been told he had the cruelty to 
« take the advantage of thy father's 
© misfortunes, widiut ever endea- 
«-youring, by bis affiftance, to alle- 
«"yiate them, He would rejoice at 
« my ſon's baſeneſs and my grief for 
« him. Though be has thy father's 
« (eſtate; he nevertheleſs ſhews no con- 
«.cern for thee; therefore I will not 
« hear of him, Thou haſt nothing 
ce to expect from thy barbarous mo- 


4% ther; and. deſerveſt a better ſituation 
„ than thou wouldſt be left in: and T 


<« ſhall only make the fortune of a 
1 niece, for whom I have a tender af- 
. « Feftion;' who I know loves me in 
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4 return; fears to loſe me; and will, I 
am ſure, regret my loſs, though ſhe 
is heir to my fortune. My fon will 
© not find thee without pity for him in 
« the misfortunes in which be is, per- 
„ haps, now involved: thy gratitude 
«jg the reſource I leave him.” I 
© could make no other anſwer to this 
„ difcourſe but by burſting into a 
« flood of tears. Methought ſhe was 
©, going to expire; and this will ſeemed 
a ſort of giving me an eternal adieu: 
© never did ſhe appear ſo dear to me as 
© ſhe did now. I fat down, and gave 
© a looſe to my ſorrow : the eafil 
« gueſſed at the ſubje&t of my grief; 
came to me; and, taking me by the 
hand“ Thou loveſt me better than 
« my eſtate, my dear; do not you? 
% -Dry up thy tears; this is only a pre- 
« caution which my years oblige me 
to take,” - I hope, Madam, 
© ſaid I, endeavouring to recover my- 
© ſelf, '<* your ſon ts not dead; and I 
© wiſh you may live to ſee him again. 
© While we were in this di ſeourſe 
we heard the voices of two ladies in 
the hall, who were come to pay us a 
viſit; on which I ran into my room, 
to prevent their ſeeing my diſorder : 
© however, I was obliged to return in 
* a little time to keep them company ; 
© when they told us, they had agreed to 
„divert themſelves the next day with 
* fiſhing; and aſked us to partake with 
© them in their recreation; but as I 
could not have Mrs.:Durfan's com- 
« pany, I found means ts excuſe my- 
« ſelf; and, though J endeavoured to 
© conceal the motive which made me un- 
* willing to ſhare in their amuſements, 
© by ſelgning an indiſpoſition, my 
© aunt eaſily ſaw that the only reaſon. 
* was that I could not bear to leave 
© her, Whatever diſguiſes I put on 
to prevent her taking notice of my 
concern for her, ſhe 1 through my 
deſigns; and the daily diſcoveries ſhe 
made of my excefivetenderneſs and 
regard for * at laſt made her love 
me with all that affection which is 
due from an indulgent mother to z 
fond and obedient daughter. 1 * 
One day, when. the old lady was 
aſleep, as I was walking, with a book 
in my hand, in which I Was reading, 
in à grove adjoining to the caſtle, I 
heard a noiſe at the end ef an avenue 
leading to the houſe, and immedi- 
ately went to ſee what was the mat - 
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ter: when I obſerved one of Mrs. 
Durſan's game-keepers, with one of 
his ſervants, ,quarrelling with. 2 
young gentleman, and endeavouring 
to make bim deliver a gun he had on 
his ſhonlder., I felt myſelf a little 
moved at the brutality and threaten- 


as well as at the violence they were 
about to uſt; and therefore made as 
much haſte as I could to come vp 
with them, calling to them at the 
ſame time to ſorbear. The nearer 1 
approached them, the more theit be- 
haviour diſpleaſec me, becauſe. 1 
could better, perceive the young man; 
whom, indeed, it was difficult to 
look upon with indifference: his air, 
his ſhape, and countenance, ſtruck 
me, though he appeated in a plain 
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40 you about there?“ cried I, in an 
angry tone, When I got pretty near 
them. We have ſtopped this boy, 
« here, who has killed ſome game up- 
© on my lady's lands; and are going 
« to take his gun from him,“ ſaid 
the keeper, with all the confidence 
of à man Who is proud of his au- 
thovity, and lad of an opportunity to 
exert it. The young man pulled off 
his hat in a very reſpectful manner, 
as ſoon as I came near; and, from 
time to time, caſt upon me a modeſt 
and ſubmiſſive look, while the other 
was ſpeaking. | 
4% let the gentleman go, ſaid Ito the 
6 E who had hitherto called 
* hi 


m only, boy, whoſe incivility I 
< was willing to atone for. “ Go 


« about ydur buſineſs,” added I: „ he 
« is uber doubt a ſtranger, and 
« knew not upon what ground he 
« might or migh | 
* I did-but-croſs:theſe fields, Ma- 
« dam, aid be with a low bow; 
« in my way to another place; and 
« they are miſtaken if they think I 
« have ſhot apy, thing on their miſ- 
« treſs's ground: but they are more 
« in the wrong, to pretend to diſarm 
« i man they do not know; and who, 
«« notwithſtanding-the ill appearance I 
4c make, am not born to be treated 
« thus by men of their ſtation.“ On 
© this, the game-keeper and his com- 
rade inſiſted that he deſerved no fa- 
« your; and continued giving him very 
« opprobrious language; but I im- 
© poſed ſilence upon them with indig- 
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ing tone in which they ſpoke to him, 


and. thread-bare | ſuit. « What are 


% Let him alone; 


t not divert himſelf,” 


— 

had 
only found them, brutiſh; but now 
© they began to vſe him with intole- 
© rable ip ſolence.· Hold your tongue,” 
© cried I to them; “ you talk nonſenſe: 
© retire a little; but do not go away. 


© nation... At my+firſt coming, 1 


©. Add then, addreſſing myſelf to the 
«© young gentleman, I aſked if they 
* had, taken, any game from "hint 
% No, Miſs, ſaid he: I cannot fu 

« ficiently thank you for the proter - 
<< tiot you have been pleaſed to grant 
„ me on this occaſion. I have been 
« ſeeking. ſome game, it is ttue; but 
from a motive which will appear to 
« you vetyparddnable: it is ft a gen- 
« tleman who bas ſeveral relations 


< amongſt the nobility of this vonn 


« try; he has been many years Abfent 
« from it, and returned to it the day 
„ before yeſterday, with my mother. 
% In ſhort, Miſs, it is for my father: 
« J left him fick; or, at leaſt, very 
% much jndifpoſed; at the houſe of & 
« peaſant, where we have retired; and 
«« you will judge that he can be but ili 
e aecommodated there, as he is not in 
« a condition that will ſuffer him to 
ebe at much expence in purchafing 
« what is fit for him. I came out 
« this morning to ſell a little jewel I 
% have in my pocket, and took my 
6% fowling- piece in my hand, that F 
“ might, as I returned back, catch 
* ſomething which my father might 
eat with leſs diſguſt than what they 
% have given him hitherto“ “““! 
Vou are ſenſible, Marianne, what 
* a mortifying: diſcourſe this muſt be 
© to the young gentleman; yet there 
© was not a ſingle word in it which did 
© not excite my regard as much as my 
© ſenſibility, and which did not force 
me to diſtinguiſh the man from his 
* misfortunes: nothing could be more 
* ,oppolite than his perſon and indĩ- 
« gence. I am ſorry, Sir,“ ſaic F, 
„ that I did not come ſoon enough to 
«c prevent what has paſſed. Vou may 
© ſhoot here as often as you pleaſe, 
*« and I will take care that nobody 
« ſhall hinder you: here is plenty of 
« game; and you will not go far be- 
“ fore you find what you want for 
« your father. But may I ſee the 
6 jewel which you intend to ſell? 


„ Alas, Madam!“ returned he, © it 


& js but a trifle; it is worth but about 
c two hundred livres: but that may. be 
« ſufficient to ſupport my father, BY 
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er his affairs take a better turn, Here 
« it is,” added he, giving it me. 
« Tf you pleaſe to come again to- 
% morrow morning,” ſaid I, after 
© having taken the ring and looked at 
© it, „ perhaps I may have found one 
« willing to buy it. I will ſhew it to 
cc the lady of this caſtle, who is m 
« aunt; the is generous, and I will 
ce tell her the ie? that induces you to 
« ſell it: it will infallibly move her; 
« and I hope ſhe will Tpare you the, 
trouble of cartying it to the town, 
% where I foreſee you will find but 
« few people who will care to buy it.“ 
* This I faid as I was giving bim back 
© the ring, but he defired me to keep 
© itz * There is no need of that, 
40 Miß,“ ſaid he, “ fince you will be 
* fo good as to try what you can do 
&« for us. I will return to-morrow: 
« beſides, it is fit the lady you ſpeak. 
«© of ſhonld have time to examine it; 
ce therefore permit me to leave it with 
« you.” I was ſurprized at the ſud- 
© den frankneſs of this propoſition, 
« which pleaſed me, and made me bluſh 
« without knowing why : however, I 
« refuſed at firſt to keep the ring, and 
« preſſed him to take it back. No, 
«. Miſs,” faid he, bowing, it is 
« much better that you ſhould have it, 
„that you may be able to fhew it.” 
And on this he left me. 
to look after him till he 
« ſight; I beheld him with puy; I 
« withed him well; ſaw him with 4% 
« ſyre; and thought that in this I was 
© only generous, | 
The game-keeper and his comrade 
© waited in a walk thirty or forty ſteps 
© from us, as I had ordered them; and 
1 then ow back to ** « If 
„% you ſhould meet again this you 
40 N faid 1.0 I forbid . 
« troublinz him any more; and I mall 
4 take care that Mrs, Durſan herſelf 
„ ſhall forbid it too.“ And then 
© went inte the caſtle, with my mind 
full of this lovely youth, and charm- 
© ed with his modeſt, his reſpectful, 
© and polite behaviour: even the ring 
took up ſome part of my attention; 
but I did not confider it us an indif- 
« ferent thing. As Mrs. Durſan was 
* now awake, I told her my little ad- 
venture; and the did not fail to ap- 
prove of all I had done: and this 
« gave me ſuch 
* ately thewed her the ring, and told 


ot out © 
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hopes, that I immedi- 
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© her what I had 1 , not doubt - 
ing but I ſhould meet with ſucceſs, 
© and have the for it directly. 
But I was quite miſtaken; my aunt 
and I were not affected in the fame 
manner; ſhe was only good and cha- 
ritable ; a diſpoſition that does not 
uſually prompt people to buy a thing of 
which they have no manner of need. 
„% Why, ſure thou waſt dreaming!“ 
© faid ſhe. © What ſhould I do with 
« thering? I could buy it for nobody 
« but thee: and I have given thee 
«© much finer. ones. No, child; take 
* it back again, returned ſhe, giving 
© it me with a melancholy and thought - 
© ful air ; „ take it out of my fight: 
« it makes me call to mind a ſmall 
« diamond I had formerly, which 1 
10 gave to my ſon as ſoon as he had 
«© finiſhed his ſtudies; it is ſo like it, 
% that one would think it the ſame.” 
At this I took it again, wrapped it 
© up in the paper I had taken ĩt out of, 
and aſſured her ſhe ſhould never ſee it 
© any more. Stay, returned ſhe; 
4 I think it would be thou 
« ſhouldſt offer to lend the young man 
« a little money, which he may pay 
« thee again when he has ſold his jew- 
« el, FPhere is ten crowns for him: 
« I do not much care whether he re- 
« turns it or no; I will give it bim; 
« but do not tell him ſo.— Indeed 
« | will not, Madam,” replied I, 


taking this ſmall ſum, which fell far 


© ſhort of what my generoſity would 
have excited me to have done for him; 

which, however, joined to what IL 

would add to it, 'wouki become a lit- 
. tle more worthy of his acceptance; 
for Mrs. Durſan, who would have 

me play upon occaſion, never ſuffered. 

me to want money in my pocket. All 
my concern was to know how to of- 
fer this ſum to the young getttteman 
without making him bluſh at the in- 
digence of his family, or ſuſpect that 
this loan was deſigned as a gift. 
© The next day, as I was walking on 

the terrace of the garden with Mrs. 
© Durſan, I was told that a W 
c 314 to ſpeak with me: I gueſſed. 
© who it was; snd went to him with a 
© ſecret emotion, and received him with 
© an air we generally aſſume when w 
© come to tel perſons we have net ſuc- - 
© ceeded in our attempts for them. I 
© told him I was very forry that I could, 
© notperſuade * to buy his ring; 
2 me 
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© ſhe having ſo, many already, that ſhe 
could not tell what to do with it: 
„ hut, however, ſhe would be glad to 
© ſerve him and his family; and. as a 

roof of it, would lend him a ſmall 
© ſym till their affairs would make it 
© convenient for” them to return it. 
He ſeemed RY ſurprized; and, 
© with a grateful ſmile, told me he was 
© ata !ofs to know what he ought moſt 
© to thank us for; the ſervice we were 
e willing to do his family, or the care 
© T took to diſguiſe the nature of the 
obligation. © My father and mo- 
« ther will feel as math gratitude for 
«« your kindneſs as myſelf,” ſaid he: 
« but I am come to tell you, Miſs, 
e that our uneaſineſs is over; and that 
« yeſterda we found a lady who has 
„ been ſo kind as to lend vs all we 
© wanted.” Mrs. Durſan, who then 
* entered the hall, prevented me from 
making him any reply. © Is not 
ce this'the gentleman who truſted you 
„With the ring you ſhewed me, 
6 niece?” ſaid ſhe, ** Yes, Madam, 
« replied 13 but the gentleman will 
6e not fell it now.” — I am glad to 
4 hear it, ſaid ſhe: “but, though I 
% have not bought it, can I he of no, 
c ſervice to you, Sir?“ added ſhe, ad- 
« dreſſing herſelf to him. “ Your 
« parents, my niece informs me, are 
« juſt arrived in this country; and I 
4 ſhould be glad of an opportunity. to 
e ſetve them.” I could hardly for- 
bear rainy my aunt, I was ſo 
© pleaſed with this declaration. I 
& ſhall let my father and mother 
& know the obliging manner in Which 
% you intereſt yourſelf in our affairs,“ 
© returned he; “ and, meanwhile, I 
ac entreat you, Madam, to continue in 
«& this favourable diſpoſition towards 
« ys,” He had no ſooner pronounced 
£ theſe words, than Mrs. Durſan ſeem- 
© ed aſtoniſhed; and ſtood for fome 
© time ſilent: when, recovering herſelf 
* Ig your father fick fill?” ſaid 
© the. © He is. better than he was 
« yeſterday, Madam,“ replied he. 
cr But pray, Sir,“ cried ſhe again, 
« what is the nature of thoſe affairs. 
„% which bring him hither?“ “ He is 
ce come to accommodate ſome family. 


& concerns, Madam,“ returned be, in 


ta timorous tone, which he will ac- 


% quaint you with himſelf, when he 


5 has the honour to ſee you; but there 
are ſome reaſons which wilt not per- 


% mit him to ſhew himſelf ſo ſoon,” — 
„Well,“ ſaid ſhe, taking hold of my, 
© arm, to help her to go, I have 
friends in this country; and it will 
„% not be my fault if I am not of ſer- 
e vice to you.” She then left him; 
© and, contrary to my inclination, 
* obliged me to wait on her; for me- 
thought I had ſtill many things to 
* ſay to him; and he; on his part, feem +, 
1 9 to have diſc! ſed all his mind 
to me, and, I could eafily ſee, was ſorry 
* to part from me fo ſoon, “ This 
„% young man,” ſaid Mrs, Durfan, 
„ has © moſt engaging mien; and I 
% am perſuaded he muſt belong to per- 
& ſons of faſhion: his voice gave me a 
«© ſtrange emotion; I could not help | 
„% fancying I heard my fon ſpeak.” 

* Somebody here interrupted our con- 
* verſaition; when I went into my room 
« in a deep ſtudy, while this amiable 
«© perion took up all my thoughts: I 
© longed to fee him again; but waited 
* two days in vain, though not with- 
aut a great deal of impatience. The 
* ſecond day one of Mis. Durſan's 
c 

6 

c 

c 


| moſt intimate friends came to pay her 
2 vifit at about four in the afternoon 
and as L was, out of complaiſance, 
waiting upon her back to ber coach, 
© which ſhe had ordered to top at the 
great walk which leads to the caſtle 
Let us take a turn this way for a 
& few minutes, ſaid ſhe, turning to- 
« wards a little wood which ſurround- 
© ed the houſe; and which had been cut 
of rouge to make this avenue: there 
« are ſome perſons who wait for us 


there, who durſt not follow me to 


© your houſe, and whom I fain would 
% ſhew you.” I ſmiled at this; 
«© May I truſt myſelf with you, Ma- 
% dam?” ſaid I, in jeſt. Has ſome- 
« body any intention to run away with 
„ me?" —»©<* No,” returned ſhe; in the 
© ſame tone: I will not take you 
& far.” And, iodeed, we had hardly 
got into the midſſ of the Wood, before 
* we ſaw, about ten papes from us, 


three perſons, ' who. approached vs 


* with great reſpe& and cxyility, one of 
© whom. I at once knew to be the young 
© man I haye.mentioned. the other wWwas 


a genteel woman of about forty years 
| yo who {cemed;to have been a per- 


L 
© fect beauty, and had #3] a moſt en- 
* gaging appearange, thpygh her pale 
© and melnngholy countenance ſhewed 


© the had been [ongiinvolyed.in diſtreſs, 


and 


ume I. offered my hand {2 9p farher 
. © and ſon; who took ho 


F 


© poſture. © | 
1% you do there cried I, embracing 
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and been familiar with ſorrow : the 
as dreſſed in an old gown, which 
© had only the marks Ta having once 
© been fine. 1, The other was a man be- 
© tween forty and fifty years old, of a 
© yeryfitkly look, and was ſo ill dreſſed, 
© that he had no marks of his dignity 
© but his ſword, It was he that came 
up to us firſt, and with a reſpe&ful 
bow, which I returned, full of cu- 
© rioſity to kno what this ſcene would 
produce Sir,” ſaid T to the youth 
ho ſtood by him, © pray tell me 
&© who I amy now with ?"'—+* It is my 
“ father and mother, Miſs, that you 
«* ſee here,” eng he; and, 7 
© to keep you any longer in ſuſpe 
1 55 Ae. with Mr. a Mrs, Dur. 
«© fin. —* It is true, my dear,” ſaid 
© the lady who brought me; this is 
% your couſin, the ſon of chat aunt 
& who has given you all her eſtate, a 
c ſhe has told me herſelf: and I wag 
«© now beg pour pardon. for, ſenſble 

of your great foul, I kyow that, in 
bringing you hither, I have done you 
the worſt affice in the world.“ 
« Scatce had ſhe uttered theſe words, 


© when Mrs, Dufſan threw herſelf at 


© my feet. It is I who have been the 
4% cauſe of my huſband's misfortunes; 
„ and therefore L -ought to proſtrate 
«© myſelf before you, and to entreat yon 
4 to pity him and his ſan,” cried ſhe, 
taking bold of my hand, which the 
© bathed with her tears. Whilſt ſhe 


vas ſpesking, doth the father and 


© ſon, with their eyes full, wiited for 
my anſwer Me moſt ſupplicating 
« Dear Madam, what do 


© her, and penetrated even to the bot- 
tom of my ſoul at ſeeing this unfor- 
© tunate- family around mie, making 
© me the arbitrator of their fate, and 
„ ſoliciting me, with trembling hands, 
© to pity their miſery. War are 
« you doing, Madam ?”” cried T again. 
« Ariſe! you have not a befter friend 
et than Iam. Is. it neceſſary thus to 
cc humble yourſelves before je in or- 
& der to touch my heart? Can your 
c eſtate be mine whilſt you live? 1 
« have nat received that gift without 
« pain; and mall give it up to you 
&«& with a thonſand times more plea- 
* ſure than it could ever haye given 
«<<, me in the paſſeſſion.. At the ſame 


d of it with 


W 
© ſuch a tender timidity, as made me 
© bluſh, notwithſtanding the confuſion 
* I was in at this moving ſpectacle: in 
ine, the mother, whom I had held 
hitherto, 1 my arm about her neck, 
aroſe at laſt, and left me at libert 

when I embraced, Mr, Durſan, who 
could only thank me by a great many 
incoherent; words, without condud- 
ing one ſentenoe. After having left 


9 


the father, 1 BEM y eyes on the fon: 
he was my gelation; ad in theſe 
circumſtances, nothing owght.ta have 
higdered | me from giving him the 
fame teſtunonies gf my friendſhip as 
' ap given Mr. Burſan ; but his re- 
lation. to me was {ametbiog di nt. 
I did not find my tenderneſp fox him 
ſo noble: there had paſſed between 
* us, I do not ende what; fomething 
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* ſo ſweet, ſo tender, as to hindert me 

im with the. ſame 
© freedam, and which even ſeemed to 
* awe him. «But why,“ thought I, 
after a moment's recalle&ion,** ſhauld 
& I treat him, with more reſerve than 
« the others? What will. they think 
of it?“ I chen came tu a reſolution; 
and embraced him with an emotion 
* which was equal 4454 A 
Let us firſt ſee. what you would 
© have me do?!” faid I to Mr. and Mrs. 
* Durſan, „My aunt has a very great 
*© affection for me; and youmaydepend 
, upon the aſcendant this will give me 
* over her. I muſt; repeat it again, 
£ that the will ſhe has made in my fa- 
er your ſhall ſtand for nothing and 
„I will tell her ſo, Whenever you 
cc pleaſe, But we muſt take ſome 
« meaſures ere yu appear betore her, 
added I, addre/hng myſelf to the fa- 
© ther, _** Do pet ou think it pro- 
40 per, id the la y who. brought me 


4 


© from treating 


here, © that I ſhould prepare bes to 


et peceive.her, ſe and let her know 
% that he is here? — , No, returned 
1, ip e 1 Lkn w ſhe is 
r le with regard to Mr. Pur- 

ſanz and therefore that cannot be 
< the; way to fu 7 — © Alas, 


4 Miſs!” . eried, the old gentleman, 
it would be onl 


| | | inting a pardon 
to a dying man: I Mall ſoon, be no 
% more. II is not for, myſelf that 1 
66 im lore her, ercy. bo * ig for my 
wife; it, ig, on; hom 1 


| FT My 
«© ſhall leave mn. the maſt wretched in- 


« digencel' = Why, do talk, of 
U. 72 ende Pray banifh dende 
212 533 from 
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& from your mind,” replied I; “ you 
« do 2 do me Wy 1 der al- 
« ready told you, and now repeat it 
again, that I will withold from them 
4% nothing that is yours; and, from 
% this moment, your condition ceaſes 
« to 22 on the ſucceſs of your re- 
« conciliation with my aunt; unleſs, 
«« upon my refuſing to be her heir, ſhe 
« ſhould make a new will in favour of 
4 another; which I cannot ſee the 
<< leaſt probability of. But hold! 1 
«© have a thought juſt come into my 
«« mind, Your mother wants a cham- 
% bermaid : ſhe has loſt one whom, 
«« doubtleſs, you have known z it is 
* poor Le Fevre! Let us make uſe of 
<< this conjuncture, and endeavour to 
% put Mrs. Nurſan in her place. —It 
« is you, Madam, faid I to the other 
lady, * that muſt preſent her to my 
« aunt, and. give her à character; you 
„ muſt anſwer for her affection to her 
« and boldly affirm of her all the ad- 
« yantageavus things that can be ſaid 
«© on an occafion of this nature. This 
lady is amiable; the engaging ſweet - 
«© neſs of her countenance wil give a 
« ſanction to all you ſha}l ſay of her; 
« and her conduct will compleatly 
« juſtify your eneomiums. My aunt 
«© will ſoon love her, and thank you 
« for having given her ſuch a treaſure; 
«© and ſhe will no longer be able to 
« refiſt, when) in ſome happy moment, 
4 ſhe will give us an opportunity to 
« diſcover the cheat. Beſides, no wo- 
« man ought to bluſh at ſerving an 
c offended. mother · in- law, when it is 
«© only a ſtratagem to diſarm her re- 
& fngewng; 7; ff of es nr LO 
I had no ſooner made this propoſal, 
'© than they all let me know they ap- 
proved of it; by thanking me ane w, 
and faying they were furprized'av my 
_ « 'cemeroſity, zeal, and good-will, to 
them. To-morrow morning; fa; 
the lady, who was both their frien 
and mine, Iwill introduce Mrs. 
„ Durſan to her mother- in-law: ſhe 


« creet;ſenſible perſon, that might ſup- 
4 'ply Le Fevre's place. I promiſed I 
© would look out for one nd I ho 
« hire. you for her, added the, ſmil- 
© ing, to Mrs. Dorſan, who was de- 
© lighted with my contrivance. We 
then heard ſome ſervants at a ſmall 
© diſtance z when, for fear of a diſco- 
very, we agreed to part; and Mrs. 


« aſked me to-day if I knew of a diſ- 
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* Du Frainville (that was the lady's 
name who brought me hither) and I 
“ retired accordingly, and went to the 
end of the ayenve. to her coach; in 
* which ſhe waited, to take my couſins 
© to her houſe, while I returned home, 
© Thenext morning, about ten g clock, 
Mrs. Du Frainville came. to, fee us 
„again, and entered my aunt's room 
© fin as ſoon as I; when, after a 
* Hittle converſation—** At laſt, Ma- 
& dam,” faid that lady, “ you have 
© got another chambexmaid;. and, I 
e aſſure you, ſhe is a veryextraordinary 
„% one. Was it not for yah, I would 
* turn away mine, and keep, ber for 
* myſelf: and I muft needs Joye.y 
% very much to give Yau the prefe- 
* rence, She is a careful, ingemoans, 
% affectionate, and virtuous woman; 
« and, in ſhort, 1 bardly think it poſ- 
* ſible for you to find her equal. — 
« Indeed!” cried my apnt, with ſome 
« ſurprize. Pray, what ſervice is ſhe 
6% leaving? How could any body part 
% with ſuch an excellent ſervant ? Is 
« her miftreſs dead?” - That is the 
s caſe,” returned Mrs,, Du Frainville, 
© who had foreſeen the queſtion ; her 
« lady died a few days ago, with whom 
„ ſhe lived many years; befides, ſhe 
«belongs to a. very worthy family, 
«© for whom I have a great efteem.”'— 
„% Well, Madam, when will you ſend 
es her to me? ſaid my aunt. ** This 
«" minute,” replied Mrs, Du. Frain- 
“ville; 1 left her but on the terrace 
« of your garden. How great ſoever 
«her merit and gogd roſe is, I was 
not willing that th& ſhould be pre- 
20 ſent to hear the n pre” 
« given her. She does. not xnow her 
„ worth ſo well as 1 do; nor is it ne- 
% ceſſaty that ſhe mould; you. need 
% only fend. one of 1 our, ſeryants, for 
% her,” —** No, no!” ſaid I; © I wilt 
% go myſelf: and went immediately. 
© 1 fancied ſhe muſt be uneaſy, and 
© that the ſtood in 180 of encourage 
ment. „ Come, Madam,“ cried I, 
as I came up to her, © you. are ac» 
« cepted ; m aunt admits. you into 
& your on houſe ; thongh the thinks 
& the only receives you into hers.” — 
„ Alas, Miſs! I tremh e all aver; and 
«am afraid of ſhewing myſelf. in the 
iu confiillen'T am jo,” replied the, in 
a tone which. was. but too great a 


© proof of what the (aid; ,< Pray, why 


e you ee Þ 09 hers 
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«© Is it becaoſe you are going to ap- 
„ pear before” Gas of the del 2 4:4 
'« in the world, to whom you will ſoon 
« be very dear, and who, perhaps, in a 
« fortnight's time, may tenderly em- 
e brace you, and thank you for this 
«deceit you put upon, her? Come, 
© Madam, you have no reaſon to be 
« troubled; what have you to fear? 
«© You are ſure of Mrs. Du Frain- 
4 ville; and, I hope, of me too.“ 
% Of you, Miſs!” returned ſhe; © you 
« make me bluſh. Who ſhould I de- 
40 pen upon, if not on you? Come, 
am ready to follow you; my con- 
« fuſion is almoſt diſſipated.” On 
„this we went into the room ſhe had 
* been ſo much afraid of ; however, in 
« ſpite of all her courage, ſhe appeared 
« with an exceſſive timorouſneſs ; but 
« which, joined to her amiable. and 
* modeſt countenance, was only to her 
© an additional charm, For my part, 
© I ſmiled with an air of ſatisfaction, 
© in order to excite the ſame diſpoſition 
in my aunt, who looked at me to ſee 
© if I liked her. ©, You are ta ſtay 
ce here, Mrs. Brunon,” ſaid Mrs, Du 
«* Frainvillez; * this lady accepts of 
you: and cannot give you a greater 
«© proof of my friendſhip than in plac- 
„ 1ng you with her. I have aſſured her 
«+ that ſhe will be well ſatisfied with 
«you; and am not afraid of having 
« 1mpoſed upon her. — ©* I dare not 
«© anſwer for any thing but my zeal 
« and ütmoſt endeavours to pleaſe the 
« lady,“ replied the h&itious Brunon, 
© with a moſt engaging air, My aunt 
© ſeemed at once prejudiced, in her fa- 
© your. -**I believe, {aid ſhe to Mrs. 
Du Frainville, I may thank you 
« before-hand fox my chambermaids 
«and Tam much, miſtaken, if 1 ſhall 
not end my life with her. I ſhall 
make no agreement with you, Bru- 
4 non,“ added 1 you may truſt 
* to my generolity; and, q am per- 
„ ſuaded, we. wall be well ſatisfhed 
« with each other. You are to lie in 
4 room adjoining to mine; and 1 
vill order one of my women to ſhew. 
4 it you,” No, no, aunt!” ſaid I, 
as the wif goImk to ring the bells 
. Jou gerd | 
«going to my room, and will ſhew 


16 
« her hers,” As 1 left my aunt, we 
u Fram- 


© heard ber ſ 4% to Mrs. 
ee, This woman has been. as 
« beautiful'as an angel!” At this I 


d not call any body; Lam 


* — 
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© looked at Aranon- e Dor not you 
Ta think,” ſaid d, ſiling, this ort 
© diſcourſe id a pretty good omen? 
Hex, ſon is half juſtified already. 
Ves, Miſel“ replied they ſqueczing 
my hand it is nr ; 
and Heaven ſeems to bleſs theÞpar 

„you have made me ike.” Wyktaid 
125 —— together; for I. went out 
of the rom to scquaint ber With a 
« great many minute thiagei which 1 
deſired her not to neglect, aud vhich 
© I knew would exceedingly pleaſe my 
© aunt.,;S$hel;fened wane, quite krati- 
© ſported; with gratitude ; and it was 
« impoſſible to-expreſs/ ini more lively 
* ſenſe of Cary — tham ſhe then 


did: her heart every iidute 
to ſwell with new tudnſports-6F joy; 


* which ſhe always cantluded with 
* the moſt affectionate careſſes. Ia a 
vVeełkꝰ o time, my aunt ſeemed perfect - 
ly charmed with ber behaviour and 
let me know; that, if ſhe continued 
the ſame, ſhe would be very bounti- 
ful to her which, the ſaid; ſhe ke 
I would not be ſorry for. Len- 


<< treat you tobe 40,7) aid 1 £86 you 
75 2 too generous, 
not to recompenſe her cal anti at- 


© tachment to yau for I can ſee” he 
% loves you; and ber, ſervice is 'ac- 
companied with a ſincetre teuderneſs 
„ for your perſons? + Thou art in 
« the right, returned they , I think 
© ſo too: butt] wondgr that her virtue 
and beauty did mot, When ſhe was 
„young, turn the brains of ſome 
young gentleman, and force him to 
„ anarry her; for ſhe has actually one 
6 of;thaſe miſchievous faces which are 
<< apt to cauſe. the utmoſt diſturbance 
in a family iv It is true, Ma- 
ic dam, replied; I; ſhe muſt cer- 
5©. tainly. have ſpent her life in a very 
« obſcure retirement; and, I fancy, 
my couſin Dur ſan muſt have had the 
«© misfortune to meet With juſt ſuch a 
91 ſon, added. I, with a mple, un- | 
ag ning air: but in the count 
«<. where: Bruaon lived, à girl, though 
et :eyer;{o.charming;; is*duried alive.” 
© My. aunt ſhrugged up her ſhoulders 
© at- this/diſeburſe, and made me no 
< anſwer... Thad ſeen Mr. Durſan and 
his ſop ſevetal times in the Wood, as 
before; but the laſt time I found the 
« father ſo ſick, with ſuch a livid and 
© bloated, countenance, and with eyes 
© ſo dead, that I immediately Mr 
* he 


— — — — — 
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© he would not be able to refurn; and 


_ © I was not deceived. Dear coußn, 


fſaid he to me, I find myſelf dying. 
« Mrs. Du Frainville, fince I have 
c been at her houſe, has procured me 
„%a phyfician, and all the aſſiſtance 
4c that lay in her power: but it was 
* too late; my illneſs has increaſed 
« ever ſince; therefore I came ro-day, 
4c for the laſt time, to recommend to 
« you the intereſt of my unfortunate 
« family, TLendeavoured to comfort 
© him,” by giving him freſh aſſurances 
of my zeal amd affection, and by re- 
© lating the happy ſituation his affairs 
« were in by his wife's having fuch a 
© ſhare of the old Jady's eſteem and 
* friendſhip-p and therefore entreated 
him to be eaſy, becauſe his misfor- 
tunes might poſſibly be over that 
very night. As I could not ſtay, he 
roſe up to teſtify his thankfulneſs, 
and bid me adieu: but whether the 
ſubject of our converfation had ex- 
hauſted his fpirits, or whether he was 
too much fatigued by walking from 
Mrs. Du Framville's' coach to that 
part of the wood, he was ſeized with 
a ſtoppage of "His" dreath, and fell 
down again pon the place where he 
had ſaty- and Where we thought he 
would haye expired. L 
His wife, who was coming to us, 
heard the cries of her ſon, and ran 
to aſſiſt bim; whilſt I trembled to 
ſuch a degree that I could hardly 
ſupport myſelf. As I had a ſmelling- 
bottle in my pocket, I pulled it out, 
and held it to his noſe. At laſt, he 
came a little to himſelf; but it was 
impoſſible for him to walk to the 


from thenee to Mrs, Du Frainville's, 
His wife and ſon, both as pale as 
death, looked at me with counte- 
nances which expreſſed the diftrac- 
tion of their minds, and afked me 
what they ſhould do.“ There is 
4% no time to heſitate,” cried I: “ he 
«<- can be carried no where but to the 
« egſtle; and, While my aunt is with 
« Mrs. Du Frainville, 1 will fetch 
% ſomebody to convey him thither.— 
« To the caſtlel' cried his wife. Oh, 
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4% Miſs! then we are ruined ! — No,“ 


© ſaid 1; „ do not diſturb yourſelf; 
« we have nothing'to fear; I will take 
« every thing upon myſelf.” I then 
© ran to the houſe, and brought two 
© men, who carried him into a little 


coach, or endore the jolting of it 


apartment on the ground floor; where 
I ordered him to be put to* bed, fully 
13 that he bad not long to 
ive: and; therefore, as it was al- 
moſt impoſſible to procure him either 
0 N or con feſſor unknown to 
Mrs. Durſanz and as I was afraid, 
on the other hand, he would die with - 
© out ſeerng her; I concluded that 1 
muſt begin by acquainting her that 
there was a fick perſon in the houſe, 
© Brunon,” ſaid J, abruptly; to Mrs. 
© Durſan, “ do not leave the gentle - 
« man. — But as for yon,“ ſaid'Þ to 
the ſervants, “ou may retire; And, 
« pray, Sir,“ added I, addreſſing my- 
© ſelf to young Mr. Dur ſab, be ſo 
« good as to come with me Wm 
« gunt.““ He followed me with the 
tears in his eyes; and in the way 1 
acquainted him with what I was go- 
ing to (ay, We found Mrs. Þu 
Frainville taking leave of my aunt ; 
and they were both in the utmoſt 
ſurprize to fee us enter the room to- 
0 get er, This gentleman's father,” 
© ſaid I to my aunt, is in the apart- 
© ment below, where I have ordered 
% him to be put 'to-bed. He came 
« with his fon to thank you for the 
« offers of ſervice you have made him; 
« but the fatigue of the way, together 
« with a violent illneſs he has been in 
© for ſeveral months, had fo exhauſted 
1“ his ſpirits, that we feared he would 
die in the court: I ran to his aſſiſ- 
« tance, and have put him in that 
5 room, where I left him with Bru- 
„% non; and really, Madam, he is ſo 
ill that I fear he will not live till 
„ night.” — “ Dear Sir,” cried Mrs. 
© Du Frainville, is your father ſo ill 
% as that? I am extremely forry to 
56 hear it. She thought fit to imitate 
© my diſcretion in concealing his name. 
« Ob, Madam |” added the, addreffing 
© herſelf to' Mrs. Durſan, I am 2 
6 flied at this melancholy news 
© You know bim, chen, Madam?“ 
© cried my aunt. Ves, Iknow him 
«© and all his family; he is related, on 
© his mother*s ſide, to the beſt families 
« in this country: he came to ſee me; 
„ ſome days ago, with his wife and 
% ſon, when J offered them my houſe; 
« and am even putting an end to the 
% unhappy affair Which brought him 
„ hither. He bas a dropſy, Madam; 
&« and is, beſides, overwhelmed with 
« grief: and I implore all your 7 
| 66 ne 
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« neſs in his behalf. You can never 
« beſtow r f+vours better, nor on 
% an object ho has a greater claim to 
& them. Permit me to leave you; for 
« 1] muſt ſee him. — “ Do, Madam,“ 
returned my aunt; let us all go to- 
« gether; my niece ſhall lend me her 
„% arm,” , | 

« I did not think it proper that ſhe 
© ſhould ſee him yet; and confidered 
„that, by deferring it a little longer, 
* chance might preſent vs with ſome 
© more intereſting circumitances, in 
* which there might be leſs danger of 
« ſucceſs; for 1 2 ſo much preci- 
© pitation-might ſpoil our ſoheme with 
a perſon of my aged prey and 
© inflexible cemper, and give our pro- 
© cecdings too much the air of a plot: 
for ſhe might have conſidered her ionꝰs 
© illneſs, if be recovered, as a mere 
«© farce contrived to ſoften and work 
© upon her; whereas a little delay might 
© remove every ſuſpicion of that kind. 
I had ordered a phyſician and prieſt to 


© beient for; and, as did not doubt but 


Mr. Durſan would receive the eucha- 
© riſt, I deſigned to introduce her in the 
* midſt of that awful ceremony ʒ a mo- 
© ment that appeared much more likely 
© to enſure ſucceſs than the preſent. 1 
therefore perſuaded her to ſtay a little 
« longer, and told her I would: take 
care that nothing ſhould be wanting 
© which might be of ſervice to Mrs. 
Du Frainville's friend; and, in the 
© mean time, would let her know how 
© he did, and when he would be in a 
condition to ſpeak'to her, Mrs. Du 
© Frainville, who regulated her conduct 
© by mige, was of the. ſame opinion. 
© Young Mr. Durſan joined with us, 
and begged of her nat to leave the 
room; lo that ſhe Jet us go, after 
© having ſaid ſome obliging things. to 
© this your.g gentleman, who, as he left 
© her, kifled her hand in a malt tender 
* and; reſpectful  manugr; an action 
© that ſeemed. to make; ſome impreſſion 
upon her, We tound poor Bronon 
bathed: in tears; and the phyſician, 
* who had juſt come with the prieſt, al- 
“ ſured us he had but a few hours to 
live After confeſſion, the prieſt told 
us that he deſired him to entteat Mits. 
© Dunſan to come to him before he te - 
ceĩued the. euchariſt. Are you deſi- 
ed, Six,“ ſaid Ii t.to tell my aunt who 
te he is? No, Miſs, ſaid he; my 
„ gommifon eniends nd farther than 
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« to deſire her to come to him. The 
© patient,then called me with a weak 
* voice, and I went to him. Dear 
couſin,“ ſaid he, “ I beg that you 
and Mrs. Du Frainville will ſecond 
© this gentleman's entreaties. We 
« will, Sir,“ ſaid I; and I think it 
Would he proper that your wife, for 
* whom ſhe has a peculiar; friendchip, 
« ſhould accompany us, while your 
* ſon ſays here with you.“ Wethen 
© went to the old lady: “ Madam,“ 
© ſaid the prieſt with a moſt ſerious air, 
J am come to tell yon, that the poor 
6 —— below deſires to fee. you 
efore he dies, that he may thank 
© % for your kindneſs to him, and 
ac quaiat you with ſometlüng that is 
of import nce to you. - Of im- 
ce portance to me!“ replied. the with 
* ſome lurprize; “ what can he bave 
te to ſay to me, that I am canceraed 
„in?“ — “ You have, he ſays, a ſon,"* 
« returned the prieſt, hom he knew 
«© before he arrived in this country 
and it is of that fon he is defhrous of 
60 e to you. Of my fon! 
*« Ah, Sir!“ cried ſhe, after a deep 
* ſigh, „ defire him not to trouble me 
« with any thing on that ſubhject. Tell 
e him that Lam extremely ſorry for the 
© condition he is in; chat in caſe God 
„ ſhould take him to himſelf, there is 
© no ſervice which his wife and fon 
may nat expect from me. I have 
© never, indeed; ſeen her; but if the 
c“ has not been informed of the condi- 
e tion he'is ing he need only lay where 
© ſhe is, and I will. immediately fend 
„% my coach for her: and if the ſick 
„ gentleman thinks he owes me any 
© .acknowiedg went, the only teſtimony 
«I defire af it is, to be diſpenſed from 
© knowing what that unhappy wretch 
© who calls me his mother, bas deſired 
& him to communicate to me. How 
T over, if it is abſalutely neceſſary I 
quld know it, he may be fatisfhed 
6 wich telling it you, Sic. — At may 
be a ſectret proper te be revealed to 
©, none but you, Madam, replied the 
„ eccleſiaſtiek 5 c and which you would 
© heſoiry to have entrutted to another. 
« Conſider, Madam, that the perſon: 
&« who ſends me is a dying mang he may 
« have eſſential reaſons for ſpeaking 
© to none but you and, it would be 
cc very cruz], Madam, to refuſe to 
„ Ifexrken to his entreaties in the 
«« condlhon he is. in. —. No, Sir” 
8 | returned 
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© returned ſhe, ©* the promiſe he may 
« have made my ſon, to reveal his ſe- 
© cret to none but me, does not oblige 
& me to hear it: however, I conſent he 
4 ſhould acquaint you with it; and if 
« J am imprudent in this, I wilt ac- 
« cuſe nobody but myfelf.*——* Pray, 
4 aunt,” ſaid I then, © let me beg of 
4 you to ſurmount this reluctance: 
cc the unknown gentleman, who fore- 
« ſaw it, begged Mrs. Du Frainville 
c and me to ſecond thisgentleman's en- 
« treaties.—“ Yes, Madam,” rejoin- 
© ed Mrs. Du Frainville, „I promiſed 
4 him to bring you down to him; be. 
& cauſe he affured me that you would 
« infallibly reproach yourſelf, if you 
te refuſed to hear him.””—* How can 
« you teaze me ſo?” cried the old lady 
* with much emotion: „ what can 
ce he have to fay tome? What is the 
« matter, Brunon?*” added fhe, caſt- 
ing her eyes upon her: © what 
cc makes you weep ?"'"——* It is becauſe 
c the knows the ſick gentleman,” re- 
© turned I; and is concerned to ſee 
« him dying.” — ** What! do you 
© know him too!” replied my aunt. 
« Yes, Madam,” returned ſhe x © he 
c has relations for whom 1 ſhall ever 
« have fentiments ef tenderneſs and 
« reſpet: and I would name them to 
« you, if he did not deſire to be un- 
c known.” I do not defire to know 
«« what he would conceal,” replied my 
* zunt ; * but fince you know who he 
« is, and that he ſays he has been ac- 
% quajnted with my fon, have you 
4 never ſeen them together? —“ Yes, 
«© Madam, I own I have;“ ſaid the, 
« J have even known his ſon from his 
“ moſt tender years..“ His fon?!” 
© returned ſhe; has he then children? 
— I think be has but one, Madam, 
© Brunon replied. * Oh, that he had 


% never been born?!” cried my aunt; 


«© what will become of higi—You 


66 erg my heart, Brunon: but ſpeak; 


ide nothing from me; you are bet- 
4 ter Da than you would ſeem to 
«© be, Where is his father now? What 
« ſituation was he in when you left 
«« him ?'—*© He was miſerable, Ma- 
« dam,” replied Brunon, caſting down 
© her eyes with a melancholy air, ** He 
4% was miſerable, you ſay; fay rather 
«© he would be ſo, returned ſhe. But 
« tell me all; is he à widower?!!— 
% No, Madam, ſaid ſhe, with a con- 
« fuſion which was obſerved by none 


it began 40 grow dyſkiſhz 


© but us who knew her. I have ſeen 
« them all three; but in ſuch a condi- 
4% tion as, had you feen them, would 
© certainly have diſarmed your indig- 
6% nation. I have heard enough, 
* ſaid my aunt with a deep figh: © what 
© marriage! Ske is then with him; 
* that woman whom the wretch choſe 
% for his wife, and who is a diſhonour 
* to him!“ Here the fictitious Brunon 
* bluſhed, which gave us a very ſenſ6- 
© ble pain; but the prefently recovered 
6 berſlif, and replied with a ſweet and 
* compoſed air I could engage your 
ce efteem for her, if you "could only 
«« pardon her want of birth and for- 


© tune, She is virtuous, Madam; all 


«© who know her will tell you b, Her 
virtue alone, it is true, could not en 
*« title her to the honour of being Mrs. 
© Durſan ; but I myſelf muſt be great- 
“ly miſerable, if virtue is not ſufh- 
„ cient to prevent our ber deſpica- 
* ble.” —** How can you talk fo, Bru- 
% non,” returned ſhe: if ſhe was like 
«© you indeed — !“ 

* At this I perceived Brunon trem- 
„ bled, and looked at me to know what 
© ſhe ſhould do; but while I was deli - 
© berating with myſelf, my aunt aroſe 
© ſuddenly to go down with vs, and 
prevented this favourable opportunity 
of bringing on the intended reconei- 
liation; and was ſo quick, that the 
opportunity was even Joſt when Bru- 
non caſt her eyes upon me; and there- 
fore I thought it better to delay it a 
little longer. Such critical moments 
as theſe ought to be laid hold of; and 
this I ſaw we had let flip. However, 
we went down, not one of us having 
the courage to utter a word, As for - 
me, I felt a'palpitation at my heart; 
and I began to be uneafy on my aunt's 
account ; for I feared we were goi 
to expoſe her to more than fhe Could 
bear: but the blow ſhe was going to 
receive was my own work, and there- 
fore I could not go back. At laſt we 
got to the fick gentleman's apartment: 
my aunt ſighed as the entered the 
room; Brunon had a mortal paleneſs; 
my knees ſmote each other; and Mrs. 
Du Frainville followed us in an un- 
eaſy and mournful ſilence. The con- 
ſeſſor entered the room firft, and went 
to the patient, whom they had raiſed 
up a little in his bed. His ſon, who 
was weeping by him, retired a little : 
the bed 
* © way 
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* was plaged, in, the darkeſt part of ithe 

. 'foom, and, the curtains were drawn on 
0 that fide ext the light, „ Sir,“ faid 
© thi ecClehaftick to, "the poor” dying 
h, 151 brisg you Mrs. Dorſan, 
85 been you dehted to (et before you 
received the cuchaxiſt; here ſhe Ys 
he,ſan hen hfted up his weak. and 

* ee hand, aad endeavour ed to 
ull off his gap; but wy aunt, who 

6 1330 ft comę vp to him, reached, out 
c het h and to pre bent him. „No, Sir! 
200 no!” faid, ſhe; pray remain as you 
«& are; you. ace but too well entitled 
1 to dif, enſe with ceremonies,” We 
© then, oa ber in an elbow. chair at 

« "his. bes. head, and ftood by her. 
«c You debitet,. Sir, to peak with me ; 

&. would yo have the company, retire? 
© ſaid ſhe, rather liſtening han, looking 


at him. Here he fetched ad: tep ſizh ; 


© and, as ber arm was reſting, upow the 
© bd, he reached his band to her's, 
* thok hold of jt, ang, in her ſurpnze, 
©had time to preſs it to, his lips, and 
* imprint upon it Ki ſſes e 
« with, ſome g's, whith were half 
6 Rifled by his we: K ne ſs and difficulty 
© of breathing. At this action the 
mother .appearec troubled; 'fremed 
4 * to have 2 cqufu 4 ideg of the troti:; : 
C * and) doo oat him with attention and 
4 ſuürpeise, « What aye you doing, 

« ſaid mne, in a voice which her aſtoniſh: 
* ment Re louder - than uſual ; 
975 eee ir?“ Your victim, 
« mother ! returned he, 1 in the tone of 
«one juſt ready to expire. My fon! 
„Oh, unhappy DPurſant L know thee 
4 again; ut t this knowledge 1 is enough 
* to make me die with grief,” ofied 


© the; fallin ng back in ter ehajr, whiere 


o the turne pale, and continued mo- 
© tjouleſs,” as if the, had fainted away; 
* "bur, howeyer, ſhe did not, thougk ſhe 


' * Was not well. Our cries, together 


' Withithe öſſiſtance we gave ber, in- 


* (nfibly y failing her. püns What 


% 2 ſurprize, Teryiere, cried ſhe, after 

dame Abe, haſt thou expoted\me 

Alas, aunt!” fepliea I, 

wo offtlie 

44 'pleafure "of. pardaning. your 448 
"(on Has nor. this young man,t 

ace in 'yobr het? fs 

99 bot be warthy of being loved; and 

7 could ot 2A hinj-of | yourten - 

I Ines; ad9 J, ſhewing berher 


| t 15 8 who” it wedistefy) threw 


her fest, The tender an 


© al exdy conquered, grandmother, held 


'© ont one of her hands, which he kifſed 


f with tears of joy; and we all wept 
* with bm. Mrs. Dorfan, who was 
Kilt only Bruosn, the priet hfntelf, 
* Mys;, Du Frainville, and I, all con- 
k trihnted to the foftehing © my dc ar 
© anbt, Who was in tests berſelf, and 
„aw nothing about, ber but ters, 
e which anked her for ſuffering her- 
© {If to be touched. But, however, 
all was not done yet; we were ſtill 
to ſoften het in favouf of Brunon, 
who was on ber knees hehiod young 
.Darſan; and who; notwithſtanding 
the ſigns made to her, durſt not ad- 
vance, leſt the ſhould- injare her huſ- 
band. and ſon, by being an obſtacle 
to their, reconciliation x; and, indeed, 
we. had hitherto only recalled the ten- 
.derneſy, of an offended mother: but 
now! ſhe was to triumph over ber 
hatred and contempt for a ſtranger, 
whom ſhe loved indeed, but without 
knowing her, and under another 
oy Mean while, my aunt conti- 
nually: looked upon young Durſan 
with complacency, without takin 
from hi ber hand, "which he "Rift 
held in his, „ Ariſe, my child!“ 
© ſaid ſhe at laſt, 1 have nothing to 
© reproach tbee with, Alas! haw can 
„ ]-refat thee, when I could not hold 
CT out againit thy father!“ Heres the 
© cateſſes of this young man, apch our 
„tears, redoubled. Son,“ ſajd'ſhe, 
then addreſſing berfelf to the Gck gen- 
© ftleman, ** is there nd remedy; to be 
a bad for von? Let us ſend every 
„here for help; we have phy6cans 


e 4 K „ 


"66 in the. next town, let chem beucnt 


9 for iymediaely. — But, aunt, "s 


© Taid 1.4 you! (ti forget one; perſon 


* who As, dear to. your. childrep; for 
© whortr:we all 'ipterett ovrſdves; and 


- „ who bt 88 to be permitted)! to appear 


4 Leto) du. ' Underſtand hee,“ 


«© Nig HY r ell, T forgive her. But 


%, am Sid, I cannet live Jong; and 
„ may theretorebediſpenſed with from 
e Leeingtheg. Pas Twtys impetbble, 
* We T returned TT; © you have 
neatly een er; youTknbw ther 
forum i a witne ſs you 45.“ 1 

„ know ber crled ne; and Bru- 
20 bn zſays that I do Oh, where is 
z ſhe >). At your feet, replied 
young Mit. Darſan. My sunt, im- 
% Movestyle at this new ſpectacles ſat 
Some ume W ;prohounging a 
2 R word; 
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c 


word; and then, holding out her 
hand to her amiable davghter— 


„ Come, then, Brunon,”” ſaid ſhe, em- 


bracing her; „come, I will pay you 


© for your ſervice; you ſaid T knew her; 
e why did you not ſay I loved her too. 
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Brunon, who from henceforward I 
ſhall call Mrs. Durſan, appeared fo 
ſenſible of my aunt's goodneſs, that 
ſhe ſeemed almoſt out of her ſenſes; 
ſhe embraced her ſon ; ſhe loaded Mrs. 
Du Frainville and IT with careſſes: ſhe 
then ran to her huſband, and fel] on 
his neck; entreated him to take cov - 
rage; when he, though almoſt expir- 
ing, aſked for his mother, who em- 
braced him in her turn, extremely 
ſorry to fee him fo ill. However, he 
every moment grew weaker; and 
therefore preſſed the eceleſiaſtick to 
conclude the reſt of his office: but 
as, after what had paſſed, he wanted 
ſome time for recollection, we thought 
it proper to retire: and my aunt, un- 
able to ſupport ſuch violent emotions, 
defired to be put to bed; when her 
ordinary indiſpofitions increaſed to 


ſuch a degree, that ſhe could not riſe 


to ſee her ſon again, who expired 
about ten at night. From this time, 
ſhe fell iato a deep melancholy; and 
was ſo extremely dejected, that I ſin- 


cerely pitied her: and this was fol- 
lowed by a fever, which never left her. 


J need not mention Mrs. Durſan's 


concern for the loſs of her huſband, 


nor that of the ſon for being deprived 
of a father. The will whereby Mr. 
Dvrſan was diſinherited was not yet 


revoked; and, perhaps, they might be 


apprehenfive that my aunt would die 


before ſhe had made another : 1 : 


it would not have been my fault; for 
I had already preſſed her ſeveral times 
to do it; but ſhe always put me off 
till the next day. At laſt ſhe deſired 
Mrs. Du Frainville and I to leave her 
alone, and preſently after ſent for us 
in again; and ordered Mrs. Durſan 
and her ſon to be called; when ſhe 
gave a'paper ſealed vp to Mrs. Dur- 
fan. This,“ ſaid the, His the 


4% will I made in favour of my niece. 
% My intention, fince the death of my 


- 


ſon, was to cancel itz and ſhe has 
herſelf þeen continually ſoliciting me 
to it: and I now leave it in your hands, 
that you may be convinced I had left 
her all my eſtate.“ Then taking 


# ancther paper, ſhe delivercd 3t, ſealed 


. 
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up, to Mrs. Du Frainvilſe.““ This," 
ſa1d ſhe, “ is my laſt will; and Idefire 
this lady to take it under her care: and 
though I do not doubt but you will be 
well ſatisſied with it, and readiſy ful- 
fil the ſmall diſpoſitions you will find 
in it, I think it proper to recommend 
them to you, and let you know that 
they are what are of the higheſt con. 
cern to me; the ſincere deſire of my 
heart; and that you cannot give me a 
greater proof of your gratitude, nor 
better honour my memory, than by 
faithfully executing what I here re. 
quire of you. And to excite you the 
more readily to comply with it, 1 
muſt deſire you to reflect, that all the 
advantages you now receive are fo 
many obligations for which you are 
indebted to my niece,” 
* She ſtopped here, and defired us to 
leave her to her reſt; and fix days af. 
ter this expired. You will eafily con. 
ceive that my grief muſt be exceſſive; 
Mrs. Durſan uſed her vtmoſt endea- 
vours to comfort me, though I was 
very little affected by what the could 
ſay, becauſe ſhe did not ſeem to be 
ſufficiently concerned herſelf; but her 
ſon ſacceeded better; he had, in my 
opinion, a more real ſadneſs, and, at 
leaſt, regretted the loſs of his father 
with all his heart; and, indeed, never 
mentioned my aunt, but with expreſ- 
hons of the moſt tender, gratitude; 
without thinking, as his mother did, 
of that ſplendor to which they were 
raiſed: howevef, he entered ſincerely 
into my affliction, and this might 
make me judge more favourably of 
the reſt. Mrs. Du Frainville came 
again to the caſtle two days after my 
aunt's deceaſe, with the ſealed papers, 
which were opened in the preſence of 
ſeveral witneſſes, with all the forms 
that were judged neceſſary. My aunt, 
by this writing, reſtored her grandſon 
to all the rights his father had for- 
feited by his marriage; but it was 
on condition that he ſhould marry me; 
for, in caſe he ſhould marry another, 
or that he was not en to me, 
he ſhould be obliged to give me the 
third part of all his eſtates and ef- 
fects. That the affair of our mar- 
riege, however, ſhould be concluded 


in a year, from' the day that the will 


was opened; and that 1 ſhould re- 
ceive three thouſand livres, till our 
nuptials were conſummated, or I had 

| | jaken 
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© take, notice of it to me; though it 


taken poſſeſſion of a third part of his 
© eſtate. ** All theſe conditions, ſaid 
© he, while this article was reading, 
« are ſuperfluous; I will have nothing 
„ without my couſin.“ At this I caſt 
* down my eyes, and bluſhed with con- 
* fuſion and pleaſure, without makin 

© him any reply. Stay, ſon, till the 
„ whole is read,” cried Mrs. Durſan, 
* in a tone rough and haſty enough; 
* which, neither Mis. Du Frainville 
© nor I. could help taking notice of. 
* I ſhould have been aſhamed- to have 
t been lent,” replied he in a mild tone; 
and then they read on. The rudeneſs 
with which Mrs. Durſan treated her 
* ſan, probably proceeded from her be. 
© ing acquainted with the meanneſs of 
my circumſtances; for he was now 
qualified to aſpire to one of the moſt 
ſplendid rank and fortune.. However, 
ſome days afier, ſhe could not forbear 
© telling Mrs. Du Frainville, that I 
© had great reaſon to regret the loſs of 
* an aunt, Who had been ſo prodigi- 
© ouſly bountiful to me. What do 
« you mean by bountiful?” replied 
> > lady, who was thocked at her 
© ungrateful manner of ſpeaking of me: 
« you ought not to forget that you 
„ would have had nothing, had it not 
© been for her diſintereſted and.gene- 
& rous induſtry. Pray, do not look up- 
© on her as à girl who has nothing; 
for yaur ſon, in marrying her, will 
te poſſaſs the heir of all his eſtate, 
« Thus he thinks of it himſelf; and 
„% you, Madam, cannot think other- 
* wile, withaut being guilty of an in- 
„ gratitude, of which I do not believe 
«© you capable.” —** As to their mar- 


<« riage,”. replied Mrs. Durſan with a 

ſe, © my ſon is yet ſo young, that 
« jt will be time enough to think of 
. © cried I as ſhe went off. 


leaſe, Madam,” returned Mrs, Du 


* {avi 
* that ſame years hence. — “ As you 


40 
1 Prainsille, who would not condeſcend 


© to make her a formal anſwer, and who 
* immediately left her with ſo much 
© coolneſs, that Mrs. Durſan made 


© it a pretence for ſeeing her no more. 


© What a falſe idea had we formed 
© of thiswoman! Not ſatisfhed with de- 
_ © ferring our marriage, ſhe conſulted . 


the moſt able Jawyers, to know if it 


will, and deprive. me of all that he. © ſenting to it. 
Das ſo gaod as, to leave mp. This © come which I had fax 


= 


Mis, Du Fraipville acquainted ,me., departure, ſhe told me, ſhe could not, 
2 N 


leave 


8 


— 


F d RTE 


. © an ironical air. 


* with; but, young Durſan durdt not, 


© threw him into the-utmoſt deſpair. 
© He then loved me beyond expreſſion; 
© nor did I diſſemble my tenderneſs for 
him; and the worſe his mother uſed 


for not reſembling his mother. 


ſpeak to her as he ought to have done: 


ed farther than endeavouring to de- 
prive me of the third part of the 
eſtate; ſhe even reſolved to drive me 
from her houſe, in hopes that herſon, 


tenderneſs, and conſequently be more 
eaſily brought to comply with her de- 
fires, ** Miſs,” ſaid ſhe one day, 


ceafing to ſee me, would overcome his 
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me, the dearer he appeared to me, 
whom I thought ſo different from 
her. thus my heart recompenſed him 
But 
how ungrateful ſoever ſhe was, ſhe 
had a prodigious aſcendant oyer hin:, 
ſo that he had not the courage to 


but his mother's ingratitude extend- 


«© how comes it that Mrs. Du Frain- - 


« is no longer mine?“ “ I muſt aſk 
« you that, Madam,” returned I; 


«© paſſed between you. — ** Better 
© than you!” cried ſhe, ſmiling, with 


© have been more tractable, if you 


„ would have been ſo; the e ts 
. © not in ſo great a hurry.“— 


© It is 
* not I that would have it ſo,” ſaid. I; 


ville is ſtill your friend, though the 
you know, better than I, What has 


« You have a mind 
„to be a little pleaſant: ſhe wauld 


t but ſhe does not think you ought to 


c defer it, if I conſent to it. How, 
c Mifs! You have a mind to quar- 


„ re] with me, too, cried ſhe; leaving 
- © me, 
„ for the ſervice you have done us? 


Do you reproach us already 


« Truly, ſo promiling a temper a- 


« larms me for my ſon; —** [| have 


« known Brunon do me more juſtice, 


ut from 
this: moment we ſeldom tpoke to each 


other; and her repeated affronts made 


© her ſo intolerable to me, that three 


© months after my aunt's deceaſe I was . 


«© obliged to leave the caſtle, notwith+ 
6 — 2 the ſorrow of her ſon, hom 


c 1 left ſick. with grief, and at variance . 


© with. her. I could neither ſee nor 
« acquaint him with the day of my go- . 
| ing, his mother alledging ſo many 
«* was not poſſible to ſet aſide my aum 's. unaccountable reaſops for vgt con- 


« ſeming to it. When Banker 55 


— * 


eee eee 


— 
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„leave her; and that her ſon, who was 
in.a fever, would be unable to ſup- 
port ſuch a painful ſeparation. So 
much deceit gave me ſuch a diſguft 
to her, that I gave her no anſwer, but 
ſtepped ditedly into the chaiſe Mrs. 
Du /Frainville had fent for me. 1 
will not mention the rage that lady 
was in at the recital I made her of 
the il]-treatment I had been expoſed 
to at the caſtle, I had wrote twice 
to my mother, after my aunt's de- 
ceaſe, but had received no anſwer; 
and had not heard the leaſt news of 
her for ſeveral years paſt; and this 
gave me very great uneaſineſs. I faw 
myſelf ſure of nothing. What 
„will become of nie,” thought I, 
« if Mrs, Durfan ſhould gain her de- 
„ fipn, and have my aunt's will de- 
46 be pf void?“ Nor could 1 abnſe 
Mrs. Du Frainville's goodnefs, who 
© kindly offered me a retreat : ſo that I 
© could only have recourſe to my mo- 
ther; and, as one of Mrs. Du Frain- 
ville's fiends was going to Paris, I 
was willing to take the advantage of 
her company; which I did a fortnight 
or three weeks after my leaving the 
caſtle. The day before that of our 
departure, Mrs. Durſan came to fee 
me; paid me what was due of my 
penſion; and defired, if I ſhould want 
any more money, I would Jet ber 
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know it, and ſhe would remit to me 


whatever ſum I had occaſion for. 
This diſcourſe was attended with the 
ſtrongeſt proteſtations of affection; 


their being too polite: I had thought 


them leſs inſincere, had the ſpoke with 
more ſimplicity and freedom; for a 


genuine good heart, and a fincere - 
triendſhip, are ſtrangers to compli- 


ments. 
andas I had no hopes of ſeeing him 
before I ſet out, 1 left a letter for 


him, which Mrs. Du Frainville pro- 


miſed to deliver into his own hands. 
My companion and I travelled,with 


« feyeral paſſengers, in a ſtage- coach. 
When we were at an inn, about 


© twenty leagues from Paris, we took 
up a lady of a genteel appearance; 


* the was tall, and ſeemed near — 


years old; the appeared as if ſhe ha 
s Juſt recovered 


Her ſon ſtill continued ſicx; 


c 
5 
c 
c 
c 
c 
4 
= 
6 
4 
4 
© which, indeed, had but one fault; 
« 
« 
4 
« 
* 
4 
= 
* 
0 
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| from a fit of illneſs: ; 
but, notwithſtanding her paleneſs, 
her features ſeenied formed with an 


admirable delicacy, and had ſome- With your company at dinner? We 
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thing in them that ſhewed ſhe was 2 
lady of quality; for her perſon had 
that natural air of ſuperiority which 
does not proceed from pride, but 
from being accuſtomed to the regards 
and reſpect of thoſe of the moſt ex- 
alred ftations. Scarce had we got 
half a league from the inn, when the 
motion of the coach diſordered our 
© new companion, on which we pro- 
« poſed to ſtop; but ſhe would not con- 
* fent to jt, and ſaid that ſhe was only 
a little fick; and it would ſoon be 
over. As I filled one of the beſt 
* places, I preſſed her to change ſeats 
« with me, in a manner ss fincere as 
© obhiging: the appeared extremely 
touched at my entreaties; and refuſed 
me in ſuch an engaging manner, that 
I could not forbear inſiſting upon her 
compliance with the greater enger- 
* neſs; but I could not prevail upon 
© her. However, her indiſpoſition foon 
© went off, As ſhe was placed near 
4 

* 

c 

* 

c 

. 

6 

c 

\ 

c 


c 
c 
* 
c 
c 
c 
c 


me, we frequently converſed toge- 
ther. Mrs. Darciere, my compa - 
nion, being pretty old, frequently 
called me her daughter when ſhe 
ſpoke to me; and, upon this, the un- 
known lady thought ſhe had been my 
mother; but I undeceived her, and 
told her I was going to Paris to my 
mother, whom IT had not ſeen for a 
great while. I wiſh I had been 
that mother,” ſaid ſhe, with a ſweet 
and tender air, without enquiring any 
* farther, or mentioning her own af- 
fairs. When we arrived at the place 


_ © at which we were to dine, it being a 
fine day, I was defirovs of taking a 


* walk in the garden to refreſh my ſelf, 
* by taſting the freſh air, as well as to 
* recreate myſelf a little, being weary - 
« with fitting fo long in the coach. 
© When dinner was ready, I went to 
« rejoirrmy fellow-travellers, but found 
« the unknown lady was wanting to 
« compleat our company; and; upon 
c enquiry, was told by our landlord, 

« thar ſhe deſired to dine by herſelf in 

© another room; on which I immedi - 
© ately went to her, and found her go- 
ing to dinner, with a ſmall flice of 


© bojted' meat, and a little ſoup, before 


© her. I confeſs ſuch à frugal meal 
© ſurprized me; but I diſſembled my 
aſtaniſmment. How” comes it, 
ce Madam, ſaid I, * that you! leave 
% Us, and that we are not bynogred 


„ cannot 
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cannot con ſent that you ſhould. de- ©* money till you are at Paris, where © 
ſert vs; but 1 am happily come in © you — a ſupply; and pray do 
good time, for you have not touched * not puniſh us for your want of 

any thing yet: you are ſent for by © caution.” At this ſhe P ghed, and, 
«« the whole company; and not a ſoul © in ſpite of herſelf, let fall ſome tears. 

„ f us will fit down to table till you © You are too amiable,” cried ſhe, 

« come.” As ſoon as the ſaw me, ſhe * ſtruggling with her embarraſſment; 
© roſe vp in a hurry, as if ſhe would ““ — behaviour charms me; and 

keep me from the ſight of her dinner; © heightens myfriendſhip for you: but 

© on which I conformed mylelf to her I muſt beg to be exeuſed from tak - 

© behaviour, and advanced no farther, “ ing what you offer with ſuch àa good 

% Pray, Miſs,” faid ſhe, “do not take © grace. —* If it is indifferent to you 

© any notice of me: I have been a * to ſtay here alone,” returned I, with 

« great while ſick; and muſt obſerve a © a mortified air, ** it will not be ſo to 

« particular regimen which is neceſ- * me, to be deprived of your company: 

« ſary for the recovery of my health, it is a favour 1 preſumed to aſk of 

„ which I ſhould never be able to do © you; but, indeed, do not deſerve to 

« in company; and I am ſure, Miſs, © obtain it.” —** You' not deſerve to 

c you would be ſo far from perſusd- obtain it“ cried ſhe, *©.AHh! hob 

t ing me to expoſe myſelf to any dan- © can one help admiring you? Well, 

« ver, that you would be the fiift to ““ Miſs, what ſhall T take N Since you 

«- hinder me from it.“ I readily be- © threaten me with believing that 1 do 

© lieved what ſhe ſaid, but did not the © por love you, I will do'what* you 

© Jeſs inſiſt on her going with me. I © dehire, and follow you immediately.” 
© cannot conſent to leave you thus - © She then took one Jovis d'or: -Tin- 

« alone, Madam,” ſaid I: «© you may “ fiſted upon her taking two; and then 

«© truſt yourſelf to me, and we need * we went' up, rejoined our company, 

« only tell the people to join your din- © and ordered dinner to be brought in; 

ener to ours. On this I took hold “ which over, weſtepped into the coach, 

© of her arm, and obliged her to follow * and ſupped togethet᷑ in the ſame gree- 

« me, without knowing what to reply, * able manner. The next day, when 

notwithſtanding her reluctance to ac- we were about a league from Paris, 

« company me: when, ſtopping ſhort, a coach met us; and an elderly gen- 

c \withan airof ſadneſs —*< Dear Mis,“ „ tlemanin it aſked if we had not Mrs. 

0 , Darciere with us: this was a perſon 
ſhe had wroteto, to deſire him tomeet 
us, and provide us with a convenient | 
lodging. But, as we'could*notcon- | 


. 


— 
* 
— 
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4 
c 
. 
cried ſhe; ina melancholy tone, how © 
d pleaſing, but yet: painful, is this © 
« gþliging tenderneſs! Shall T be plain © 
«©: ith you? 1 have been in the coun- © | 
«try, where J intended to ſtay only a “ veniently get at our portmanteau and | 
«© month/for-the recovery of my health; © boxes, we choſe not to alight till we | 
4e but, being "taken ill of a fever, I“ came to the next village, about half a 
5 
« 
c 
c 
> 
c 
c 
0 
6 
c 
. 
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ct have been obliged to ſtay much longer mile off, where thecoachman told us 
«" than I intended, and have but joſt “be was to ſtop. While they were 
money ſufficient to carry me to Pa- * buſy in taking our baggage out of the 
c ris; where I (hall be to-morrow: this boot, the unknown lady took me aſide 
66 tell yov as a ſeeret; and therefore I * to return the two louis d'ors I had | 
te beg you will excufe me to the com- forced her to borrow of me; but; as | 
ee pany, on account of my ill ſtate'of © ſhe was not yet at Paris,” ſne could 
«health. However cereleſsly ſhe af- not prevail upon me to take them 
© feed to mention her want of mo- again; and I infiſted that ſhe ſhould” 
© ney, I could not help being moved at keep them to oblige” her to tell me 
bat ſhe ald; and dſcovering, at the Where ſhe lived. 1 mould have 
fam time, that ſhe wanted that tran- * been as ready to tell you that,“ re- 
„ quillity in her countenante which ſhe turned ſhe, “if you had taken your 
« exprefied in her words-. How, Ma- money again, My name is Dar- 
dam fad I, wich a gay and tively * „ neuilz“ (this was only the name of 
«. frankvefs, and at the fame time put- 2 ſmall country: Tear of hers) „and : 
ting my purſe Ints tier band, * ſhall vou may hear of me at the Marquis . 
4% have the honvbyr to be good for De Viry's, in St. Lewis's: Street; 
6 forkething to you? Make vie of this “ who is one of my friends. „ Len 
| | me, 
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& me, now, in your turn,” added ſhe, 
% where I ſhall find you?“ “ Indeed, 
c Madam,” faid I; „I cannot tell 
* that; but I will let you know it to- 


% morrow.”* Here I heard Mrs. Dar- 
ciere call me, and immediately went 
to her; when we both took our leave 
of Mrs. Darneuil; and I embraced 
her at parting with the greateſt ten- 
derneſs; and, in an hour's time, ar- 
rived at the houſe Mrs. Darciere's 
friend had provided for us. 

© The next diy, my companion and 
vent to find my mother, and (et out 
in a coach to go to St. Honore's 
Street, oppoſite the Capuchin Friars, 
where I had been informed the mar- 
quis my father-in-law lived. Our 
coachman ſtopped at the abovemen- 
tioned place, and aſked if the Mar- 
© chioneſs De *** was at home. ** She 
« has been gone from hence theſe two 
de years,” ſaid a Swiſs who came to 
© the door: * afrer the marquis's death, 
« his ſon ſold the houſe to my matter, 
« who lives in it now.''—* The mar- 


- 


wy dead!” cried I, with a mixture 
4 


trouble and ſurprize. I began to 
© be in pain for my mother, which en- 
© areaſed upon a recollection that he 
« ſaid her ſon was married: and, in 
« fine, this news ſtruck me, as if it had 
£ been attended with a thouſand diſ- 
6 mal circumſtances, which I dreaded 
« without knowing why. * Pray, 
«© how long has he been dead?“ re- 


«'plied I, in a voice quite changed. 


« Why, I think it is about ſeventeen 
« or eighteen months ſince,“ ſaid he: 
& he died about a month or ſix weeks 


t after he had married the marquis bis 


« ſon, who lives at preſent in the Place 
« Royal. —““ Does the marchioneſs 
« his mother live with him (11 ?”? re- 
© torned IJ. No; I think I have 
et heard that ſhe dots not,” ſaid he: 
ct but you need only go to his houſe, to 
«© know where ſhe lives; it is likely 
&« you may getfome information there. 


— Well,“ ſaid Mrs. Darciere, “ let 
« us return home, then; we had better 
<<. defer going to the Place Royal till 
« after dinner.“ — “ As you pleaſe, 


« Madam,“ rephed I with a troubled 
and diſordered countenance: on which 
pve returned home. In the afternoon 


c we went to the Place Royal; but my 
© misfortunes were not ſo ſoon to be at 


s an end; neither my brother nor ſiſ- 
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ter-in-law were at home: their porter 


told us that they were gone to a coun- 
try-ſeat that was fifteen or twenty 
leagues from Paris; that my mother 
did not live with them, and that he 
knew not where ſhe lodged; that ſhe 
had been there that very day, at about 
eleven in the morning, to fee her ſon, 
whoſe abſence ſhe had not been ac- 
2 with; that ſhe was much 
urprized and ſorry to find him gone 
that ſhe ſaid ſhe was juſt come out © 


ing any directions. At this, my 
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extremely diſturbed. 


© I. © Yes, Miſs,” faid hes I 


„thought ſo by her louks,”'——, But 


© huw did ſhe come here to-day??? ſaid 
© I, from a miſtruſt of her circum- 
* {tances, and in order to get ſome in- 
formation from his anſwer. Was 


the country; and retired without leav- 


. 


troubles increaied, and I began to be 
« You fay the - 
was ſorry to find him gone!“ rephed 


— 


© ſhe in her own coach, or in one of 
© her friends?“ As to coaches,”” - 


* replied. he, „“ ſhe has none: ſhe was 


ſhe reſted herſelf here above a quar- 
ter of an hour." Alone! and 
© without a coach! The marquis's mo- 
© ther on foot! Oh, monſtrous!” cried 


I. in a ſtrange kind of amazement, 


© But do not you know any body 


alone, and very much fatigued; for 


© hereabouts,” added I, „d that can 


tell me her lodgings?” — © No, 


Miſs,” ſaid be; “ ſhe comes here 


her ſon: ſhe always comes in amorn- 
„ up.“ Could anything appear worſe, 
© or give me a more Keine! 

© of my mother's wretched ſituation? 


ing, and ſometimes even before he is 


ul picture 


Lg 


. © What ſhall we do; then? What re- 


<<. ſource have left to find her? cried - 


* I to Mrs. Darciere, who began now 


© to have no good opinion of her cir- 


© cumſtances, J 


we make a'care- . 


ful enquiry,-it will be impoſſible not 
* to find her,” ſaid ſhe: ** you have 


c not the leaſt reaſon to fear it.“ I 


. 


* made her nv anſwer but a ſigh. It 


would have been now very conveni- 


2 


ent for us to have enquired after Mrs. 


»Darneuil, being near the Marquis 


De Viry'a but my mother took up 


_ . 13 all. 


very ſeldom; and always at a time 
when we have no company; and 
makes her viſits fo ſhort, that I do 
not remember I have ever ſeen her 
{peak to any body but the marquis 


© all- my thonghts, which were em- 
© ploved about the dreadfulneſs of her 
© condition, and the impoſſibility of 
ever tenderly embracing her. Mrs. 
© 'Darciere endeavoured in vin to raiſe 
my hopes and diſſipatg my alarms : 
5. that mother who came on foot to ſee 
© herſon, ſo weary that ſhe was obliged 
© toreſt herſelf; that mother who made 
© fo poor a figure, and was fo buried in 
© oblivion, that even the ſervants of her 
© ſon did not know where ſhe lived; 
© perpetually returned upon my 
thoughts. 
From the Place Royal, we went 
© to Mrs. Darciere's attorney, who 
© was endeavouring to recover an eſtate 
for her, and whom we took into the 
coach to carry him to our lodgings, 
that he might take into his poſſeſſion 
© ſome writings which he wanted. As 
© he was mentioning in the way a per- 
©* ſon he was to ſee the next day, who 
© lived in the-Marſhes, which is near 
the place where I hoped to find my 
mother, I aſked him if he did not 
* know her, without telling him that I 
© was her daughter. Yes,” ſaid he, 
I have ſeen her two or three times 
before the marquis's death; but ſince 
that time I do not know what is be- 
« come of her; and have only heard 
t that ſhe is not veryhappy. — “ Well, 
«« Sir, but what ſituation is ſhe in?“ 
« .cried I, with an emotion which I had 
© the ateſt difficulty to conceal. 


4 Her fon is rich, and in a very ex *«c 


«-alted ſtation.—“ That is true,“ 
returned he; he has married the 
C daughter of the Duke De N 5 
4 but I believe the marchioneſs is at 
% variance with him and her daughter 
c in-law. Tbe marchioneſs, they ſay, 
tc vus the widow of a poor inſignificant 


4% country-gentleman, of whom the de- 
cc 


6c 
cc 
[T9 


ed, that; notwithſtanding his im- 
menſe riches, and high titles, he raſh- 
ly married her: but now he is dead, 
and his ſon has given his hand to the 
©. Duke De N———'s daughter, it is 
. eaſy to imagine that the young mar- 
„ chioneſs does not caſt a very favour -- 
« able eye upon ſuch a motber· in · la 
« andäis not over - fond of being allied 
to all the pet 
4, lations of her firſt huſband's family: 


„ ameng whom they. ſay there is a 
daughter, that they have never/ſeen;. 


and probably will have no great cuy 
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ceaſed marquis became ſo enamour- 


wires and mean re- 
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<< riofity ever to ſee. - This is all that I 
* have heard on this ſubje@." 1 
The tears flowed from my eyes all 

*. the time he was ſpeaking; and when 
© he had done, 1 was unable to anſwer 
© him: whilſt Mrs. Darciere obſerved 
my grief, and blaſhed to hear him talk 
thus. Who do you call petty 
« ſquires, Sir?“ ſaid ſhe, as ſoon as he 
© bad done. © The young marchio- 
« neſs muſt be very ill informed, if, 
„ though a duke's daughter, the can 
* bluſh. at the alliance you ſpeak of. 
*« 1, who am of the ſame part of the 
country as her mother-in-law whom 
*© ſhe ſo much defpiſes, can tell her 
that the marchioneſs, whoſe maiden 
« name was De Treſle, is of ons of 
© the moſt noble and ancient families 
in our province. I can tell her that 
«© Mr. De Terviere, her hrſt huſband, 
could yield ih theſe reſpeRs-to none; 
and that there is not a more ancient, 
nor has been a family more conſide- 
rable by the extent of it's lands; and 
« that, decayed as it is now in-theſe 
« reſpects, Mr. De Terviere might 
„ have left above twenty thouſand li- 
„ vres a year to his widow, had not 
&« his father diſinherited him, and made 
* his younger brother his heir: and, 
in ſhort, that there is not any mar- 
quis or duke in France, ho might 
© net, with honour, marry Miſs De 
© Terviere, that girl whom they have 
6 ſo little curioſity to fee at Paris, and 
whom no lady here will ever extel, 
either in the charms of her perſon, 
her wit, or amiable character. The 
© attorney then, obſerving my eyes 
« moiſt, and probably recolleQing that 
© I was the perſon who enquired after 
the old marchioneſs, ſuſpected that I 
© might probably be her daughter. 
% Madam,” ſaid he, with ſomeconfu- 
© ſion, to Mrs. Darciere, '** though I 
© have only repeated what I have heard 
from others, I am afraid I have been 
guilty of an imprudence, Is not 
this Miſs De Terviere herſelf? 
« Yes, Sir, returned - ſhe, without 
the leaſt heſitation :“ you, are not 
% miſtaken; this is that lutle country 
„ girl whom they probably imagine a 
6& Fin of peaſant ;. and whom, per- 
c haps, they would be very. happy if 
60 they could teſemble. .I do not 

« think any lady, though ever ſo 

„% charming, wouhkl he a loſer by it,“ 

© returned he, begging my pardon, 
* Here 


«c 
16 


Gassner es 


Here our coach ſtopped, being at 
home; and I only anſwered him by a 


©, re ſpectful bow. 


© You will eaſily judge, Marianne, 
* that, as foon as he was gone, I did 
„ not. forget to thank Mrs. . Darciere 
© for that obliging indignation with 
©, which (he-had defended the honour 
of our family. The attorney had 
© confirmed, me in the opinion I had 
* entertained of my mother's ſituation: 
© and the more I thought ſhe had rea- 


ſon to complain, che more I was af - 


* flited at not knowing where to find 
© her, | It is true, I did not know her; 
© but this made me more ardentiy de- 
fixe to fee her. How great, how in- 
„ tereſting an adventure, is it to find 
© again an unknown mother! That 


very name carries in it ſomethingein- 


expreſſibly delightful! But what 
c moſt contributed to awaken my ten- 
«. derneſs for her, was to think that-ſhe 
< was deſpiſed, and in trouble: ber 
© afflictions made me ſympachize with 
© her in her diſtreſs; while my: affec- 
< tion for her transferred to myſelf 
<. thoſe, affronts which I imagined ſhe 
© enduxed ; and, methought, I ſhould 
© find. an extreme plealure. in letting 
© her know how much I was, affected 
by them. Poſſibly my. deſire ot. ſee - 


ing her would nat have been ſoli vely, 
4 if ihad thought her happy; for then” 


IJ could not have flattered myſelf with 
* being ſo well teceiuved: but I,was 
coming ta her in circumſtances that 


«inſured her affection; and was per- 


£ ſuaded that her misfortunes. would 
c increaſe her..tenderneſs for me, and 
s. make me find her a better mother, 


Wie ſought.for her with the-utmeott. 


c care for ten or twelve days together, 
without being. able to find where ſhe 


fruitleſs enquiries, we went again ta 
the Place Royal, in hopes that in this 
quir 


her, in caſe we ſhould; call; again: 


not return under three weeks or a 


intend- to come again till that time 
was expired. But, in the midſt of 
my vexation upon this diſappoint- 


6 ment, I happened te think bgt-we. 


lived; when, tired at laſt with our 


time ſhe had called there againz and, 
having heard that ſhe had been en- 

ed for by two.ladies, might have 
left directions where. we might nd 


but our ſearch was: (till; in vaing as 
ſhe had heard that the marquis would 


month's. time, ſhe probably did not 
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© were in the neighbourhood of our 
fellow traveller, Mrs. Darnevi!, 
hom I. was to enquire- of at »the 
„Marquis De Viry's. We went thi- 
© ther directly; and Mrs. Darciere's 
© footmman knocked at the door; but 
nobody came; he knocked harder a 
©. ſecond tine; when, at laſt, an old 
© man, with long whitt hair, came to 
© the: door; and, without aſking any 


_ ©: queſtions, told us the marquis and 


© bis lady were both gone to Verſailles. 
© They are not the perfons we want, 
© ſaid 1; „e come to ſee Mrs. Dar- 
„% heul. — . Oh, Mrs. Darneuil!““ 
© ſaid the old man; * ſne dees not live 
„% here. But are you not juſt come 
© out of the country?“ I anſwered, 
© that We were. Well, then, nid 
© he, „ be ſo good as to {tay a little, 
* and you ſhall ſpeak with one of-her 
© ſervants, who deſired me to let cher 
© Know when you came. On this 
© he walked. back with ſlow Reps; and 
ſoon after the woman. came up tothe 
coach- door. Can you tell us chere 
e may find Mrs. Darneuil ?“ ſaid 
I. We thought we ſhauld find: her 
% here -, No, ladies, ſaid the ; 
me does not live here. — But did, not 
« you, Mails, arrive with ber at Paris, 
„and lend her, ſome money. a few 
% days ago? — , Yes; I forced ber 
* t0; take ſome, returned I; Mund 
{© ſhould be extremely glad to ſee her 
„again. Pray, where does ſhe live?“ 
— In the Fauxbourg. St. Getmain, 
* rephed ſhe; (this was the part ofthe 
own in which we lived) 4 but I 
have forgot the name of the fect 
©, ſhe lives in, However, ſhe ordered 
© me to-enquire where-youJodged,”” 
continued ſhe, „if you came .to- alk 
% for her; and, at the ſame time, to 


return you, theſe two louis oss. 


© I took tbem; and told her, if : ſhe - 
* would. learn the name of the ſtreet 
„where ſhe lived, L would fend. to 
* know it in a day or two's time. She 
* promiſed chat ſhe would; and then 
6 M leſaben wn e 

As we returned, home, we obſerved 
© a concourſe of people aſſembled at a 
© hquſe-but two doots from our lodg- 
ings: all the neighbours were at 
their windows, or their, doors, as if 
ſome conſiderable accident had hap- 
* pened. This raiſed our curioſity ; 


but, as were going to alk the cauſe, 


* we law dhe gentle woman who be. 
7 ex longed 
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© longed to our houſe making her way 
© through the crowd with — air that 
© ſhewed ſhe had ſome concern in the 
© incident: ſhe was full of action, 
© ſhrugged up her ſhoulders, and was 
© followed by a little man, very —— 
* drefſed, who was talking to ber wit 
* his hat in his hand. As ſhe came 
© in, we aſked her what was the mat- 
© ter. I will tell you in a moment, 
4% ladies, faid ſhey but muſt firſt 
% finiſh a little buſanefs with this 
% man: and then went with him in- 
© to andther room. A few minutes 
© after this, ſhe returned to us again. 
© have been witneſs to a ſcene,” ſaid 
© ſhe; that has prodigiouſly affected 
«me I was returning from vi - 
« Fa lady who lives hard by, I 
4% obferved/a crowd about this man's 
4% door he keeps an inn, and is my 
tenant, I went into the houſe im- 
% mediately, to fee what was the mat- 
ter; when I obſerved a woman of a 
appearance, who ſeemed un- 
r the greateſt prefſure; ſhe looked 
as pale as if ſhe was going to ex- 
ire; the tears were ſtreaming from 
A eyes; and, though her counte- 
„% nance had all the marks of the ut- 
% moſt grief and amazement, ſhe had 
« ſtill à very noble and graceful air. 
« This man and his daughter were 
1% railing at her, and endeavouring to 
4 force her to leave the houſe; while 
«© her tears were almoſt the only _— 
« ments ſhe could make uſe to 
«4 ſoftew their hearts. The man di- 
4 reed his difcourſe with great heat 


« to every one that came in, as if he 
« would appeal to them for the juſtice 


« of his proceeding; and thereforere- 
op — ſeverat times, but 
« always with ſome additional cir- 
40 — As I was concerned 
« to ſee the gentlewoman treated wich 
« ſo little ceremony, I liſtened with 
« the greateſt attention; and found 
<< that, about ten or twelve days ago, 
te ſhe came to take a room in his houſe, 
« with promiſes to let him have ſome 
% money the next day; but failed in 
«© the mance. Two days after 
« this, ſhe was taken iH of a'fe- 
« yer; and the man, who did not know 
« her, provided her with a furgeon 
% and aw gpothecary; 28 


«© know; muſt put her to a nec 


© expencez he even ſupplied her with 
© every thing proper for a ſick perſon 


<6 
«c 
«c 
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but the man, who is far ſrom being 
rich, finding the was a little better 
to-day, and being applied to by the 
ſurgeon Who had let her blood, and 
the apothecary who furnithed her 
with medicines, who were defirous 
of being paid immediately by him, 
ſince he was the perſon who had ſent 
for them, as they had both applied 
to her for that purpoſe without re- 
ceiving any ſatisfaQtion, the poor 
man was frighted to find that ſhe 
had no money; and, not only afraid 
of loſing what the owed him, bur 
what he might farther advance, re- 
ſolved to make her leave bis houſe, 
He had no ſooner taken this 1efolu- 

tion, than there arrived a pedlar,who- 
travelled the country, and commonly 
lodged at his houſe when in town. 
All his rooms were full; and there 
was only this woman's, which he 
now looked upon as empiy, Goce ſhe 
had given him no money. Upon 
this he went up to her, and defired 
her to provide for herſelf, and not 
to hinder him from letting the cham- 
ber to one who was able to pay him; 
told her ſhe already owed him a great 


«© deal; that he did not deſire her to- 
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y him now, but only to leave him 
ſomething for his ſecurity, ' At this) 
the poor gentleworhan, (for I can 
bardly help calling her ſo, notwith - 
Randing her dreadful} ciecumitances)- 
who was ſtill too weak to be removed 
fo ſuddenly, entrented him to let her 
fray a few days; told him that he 
had no reaſon to make himſelf un- 
eafy; and that ſhe would not only 
pay him very ſoon, but reward him 
for his care of her; and that, in a 
week's time at fartheſt, ſhe would 
ſend him with a letter to a perſon, 
from whom be would not return 
without a ſum of money. She 

ed him to have patience; and 
ſaid that ſhe had no pledge to leave 
but ſome linen and cloaths, which 
would be of no value to him, though 
they were abſolutely neceſſary t 
her; and that, if he knew her, be 
would be convinced that ſhe would. 
not deceive him. But he would not 
be ned upon; he bad already 
forced her out of her room; locked 
up her box, which he was re ſolved 
to keep: nad thus the diſpute was: 
continued in the hall, where the man 
and hie daughter were railing at the 
| 8 „ poor 
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% poor gentlewoman, who could not 
« think of going. I ſaw her conſter- 
e nation and ſhame; which were greater 
© than-can be imagined, At laſt, ſhe 
« caſt her eyes upon me, and immedi- 
©& ately took me aſide—“ Dear Ma- 
« dam,” cried ſhe, drying her eyes, 
* and endeavouring to ſoppreſs and 
© keep down ſome rifing ſighs, “ for 
% Heaven's ſake, if you have any aſ- 
% cendancy over this man, prevail up- 


* 


*« on him to grant me this ſhort delay! 


4 give you my word he ſhall be paid.“ 
% This was ſpoke with an air which 
«© penetrated my heart, raiſed my pity, 
, and even filled me with reſpect. The 
« whole debt was only ten crowns :' 
« Tf T loſe it,” ſaid I to myſelf, „it 
« will not ruin me.“ On this, I told 
* the landlord that I would pay him. 
«© T defired her to return to her room: 
« her box was reſtored to her; and 
J brought the man with me to pay 
© him at my houſe. This, ladies, 
« js the ſtory; which I have related as 
„ minutely as poſſible.” It has made 
4% ſuch an impreſſion upon my mind, 
6 that I never could have been one 
© moment pleaſed with myſelf if I had 
& not advanced the money.“ , 
Mrs. Darciere and I were ſenſibly 

6 affected at this recital; we gave the 
© relater thoſe praiſes which her great 
© humanity required; and reſolved to 
© follow her example, be endeavouring 
© to relieve this diſtreſſed perſon from 
© her troubles, ** Though the maſter 
© of the inn is appeaſed,” ſaid we, 
«& the gentlewoman has no money; and 
«© muy therefore be neglected. Be ſo 
& goed, Madam, as to give her, from 
cs, this (mall ſum.“—““ With all my 
' «& heart!“ replied ſhe; * ſhe ſhall have 
& jt this minute: and immediately 
left us. When ſhe returned; ſhe told 
us ſhe left the gentlewoman in bed, 
much diſordered by this unhappy ad- 
venture; that ſhe could not receive 


the ten crowns we had ſent, without” 


o 

. 

8 

0 

c 

c bluſhing; and that ſhe begged us to 
conſider it only as lent to her, Which 
© wouls increaſe the obligation, and 
render her gratitude more worthy of 
« berſelf and us. This compliment 

Was lo tar from diſpleaſing us, that 
tit confirmed the high opinion we had 
© enieithiped of her; and we were ſo 
much prejudiced ir her favour, that 

© } woerder we id not make her a viſit. 
F It is ceriain that I thought of pio: 


„ 0 f pare her con 
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«poſing it to Mrs. Darciere; who has 
© told me fince, that ſhe alſo was in- 
© clined to propoſe it tome. The diſ- 
© mal circumſtances of this unknown 
« perſon made me reflect on thoſe of 
my mother, though I could not think 
there was the leaſt reſemblance be- 
tween them; for I imagined that, 
though hers were not plendid, yet 
they were, at leaſt, ſuch as would be 
comfortable to any woman of a mueh 
inferior rank; though they might not 
poſſibly be ſo to her. N 
* Two or three days after this, as 
Mrs. Darciere and I were returning 
from church, I thought I ſa, at a 
' ſmall diſtance from us, the ſervant T 
ſpoke to at the Marquis Do 
I had promiſed to fend to her, vx 
where Mrs. Darneuil lived; Which 
I did the day after, but ſhe was gone 
out; ſo that I was glad to ſec her; 
and pointed her out to Mrs. Dar- 
ciere, who knew her as well as I. 
This woman, who ſaw us at a diſ- 
' tance, ' ſeemed to know us too, and- 
ſtood at our neighbour the innkeeper's 
door. When we came vp to her, we 
bid the coachman ſtop. I am very 
„ plad'to ſee you again,” ſaid 1: 1 
© fancy you have been to ſee Mrs. 
« Darneuil, or elſe are come from her? 
Will not you tell us where ſhe lives?“ 
—* If you will be ſo good as to ſtay 
«till 1 ſpeak to a lady who lodges 
% here,“ ſaid ſhe, '<* I will come back 
“and give you an anſwer in a mo- 
« ment,” - A lady!” replied Mrs. 
© Darciere, with great aſtoniſhment; 
© (for we had been informed that the 
* unfortunate unknown woman was the 
© only one of our ſex that lodged in 
© this houſe.) „ Who can ſhe be, 
© pray?“ added ſhe, Then turning 
to me“ Poſſibly the lady ſhe ſpeaks 
of is the perſon who had that ſad ad- 
venture the other day! — It is the 
« fame,” replied the chambermaid, 
without giving me time to anſwer : 


„ re 


„ ſhe was not born to receive ſuch 


grofs affronts.” —'* If you are will- 
ing, ſaid Mrs. Darciere to me, 
„ie will pay her a viſit, - You 
„% may, ladies,” replied the ſervant, 
„provided you will let me go fiiſt, 
* that ſhe may be apprized of your 
coming; F ſhe may deſi ve you 

uſion. “ No, no, 


fad Mrs. Darciefe; “we are not 
** afraid of diſpleaſing her- ſtie hay 
on e heard 
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tt heard of vis already. Vou may go; © ed to obey her in whatever ſhe com- 
« and we will follow you.” We mands me. - Do not chide her,“ 
© alighted directly, and waited in the * (aid my fick friend; “I ſhall never 
© paſſage to her chamber while ſhe went “ forget her kindneſs. Could vou 
in. As the left the dovr upon the ““ believe that ſhe ſhould generouſly 
jar, we could ſee her fitting up in her offer me, of her own accord, all the 
© bed with a ſupine, languid air, On * money ſhe had in the world? while 
© a ſudden the tears guſhed from her „ five or fix perſons of the greateſt dii- 
©. eyes, and ſhe wring ber hands; when „ tinction, with whom I have lived in 
© Mrs. Darciere exied dut—“ Hea- the ſtricteſt friendſhip, have refuſed 
„. vens, child it is Mrs. Darneuil!“ „„ to lend nie a triffing ſum, that would 
I then heard her sgh, and ſaw her ©© hye ſaved me from the dreadful 
eyes fixed upon me with a languiſh. „ ſtreights to which I have been re- 
ing, mortiftied, and tender look. „ ducei, and have ſhamefully put me 
Moved at this dreadful and unex- * off with empty words and an inſipid 
pected fight, I ran to embrade her * affectation of politeneſs! It is true, 
with ſuch a ſudden vivacity, that I “I did not take her money; yours ſea- 
| r for ſome time in my arms „ ſonably prevented me. The gentle- 
t her being able to ſpeak a woman with whom you lodge has 
ward, whilſt the tears inceffantly „ reſcued me from the moſt cuttin 
ſtreamed from her eyes. At laſt, “ part of my trotbles; and I hall ac- 
when her firſt emotions, mixed, with- „ quit myſelf, in a few days, of all 
out doubt, with humility and confi- „“ theſe debts: but my gratitude will 
dence, were over—* J had doomed „ be eternal.“ 
«© myſelf to ſee you no more, ſaid ſhe © Scarce had ſhe uttered theſe words, 
© with a figh;z : but never did any re- * when Mrs. Darciere's footman came 
*« ſolution coſt me ſo dear!” re- to tell her that her attorney waited for 
doubled my careſſes at this diſcourſe. * her at the door, to give her an anſwer 
„% How vnaccountable was that reſo- about an affair that would not admit 
« lution!” faid I, taking hold of one * of the leaſt delay, “ I know what it 
© of her hands, wlulſt the gave the is,“ ſaid ſhe; © he has hut one word 
© other to Mes. Datciere: * how lit- © to ſay to me: I will go an ſpeak to 
« tle, did you know us! What mon- © him; and ſhall be back again imme- 
4 ſters did you take us for? Alas! “ diately.— Pray, Madam,” ſaid the, 
« who is the perſon that is not ſub- addreſſing hertelf to Mrs. Darnevil, 
1 ject to the, various ungvoidable miſ- * think no more of what is paſſe ; be 
% tortahes of liſe? How could you “ eaſy as to your preſent condition, 
40 th; | Loaly think how to render us of 
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ink that we could ever forget the “ an 
% reſpe& we owe'you? or that any ( ferwice to you: Four ſituation ought 
„ cixcumſtances of life could eber ren- & te give a concern to every virtuous 
«*« der you leſs dear to us, or leſs wor- „ mind; and, indeed, we are too hap- 
% thy of our friendſhip?” Mrs. Dar- „ 'py when we have an opportunity of 
* ciere entertained her with pretty near c ſerving thoſe who ate like you,.“ 
the ſame diſcourſe; while every look The ſick lady only thanked her by 
© the gave us was a ſufficient proof that * © ſqueezing her hand, and a look inex- 
© the; was out of her ſphere,” The preſſibly render. © I think myſelf 
©. chambermaid,'all this while, ſtood at “ happy, ſaid ſhe, as ſoon as ſhe was 
« ſome diſtance from us, with the tears gone, “ in the midſt of my mis for- 
in her eyes; and I could not help “ tunes, when J conſider who it is that 

* blaming her for not acquainting us, 26 me relief; that it is neither my 
* the firſt time ſhe ſaw us, with this “ friends, my relations, thoſe wit 
© lady's unhappy fitvation. « I would © whom I have paſſed a great part of 
ic hyve done it with all my heait;”” „my life; nor even my children, who 
© ſaid ez but I could not diſpenſe „fly from me, and abandon me. 

„with this lady's order to the cobp- Doubtleſs I ſnouid have' perifhed in. 
«.trarys I have been ſeventeen years „ the molt wretched manner, in the 
1 ie her ſervlce; it was ſhe that placell “ midſt of all theſe reſources, if ir had, 
mg with che Mardhioneſs De Viry; c not been for you, 8 1 to whom I. 
Anu I ai always look upon her as am unknown, who owe e nothing, 
undes, and ibink mylelf oslig- . and who, with the moſt engsging 
aneh wy DEER 2 L 2 ** ſenfibi n 
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« ſenſibility, and in the moſt amiable 
„ manner, at once are inſtead of friends, 
« relations, and children. Had it not 
1 been for you and your companion, 
« whom I found with you in the 
* coach; had it not been for this girl, 
6c (Hong me to mention her with you; 
* for her zeal and affection render her 
„ worthy of the honour 1 do her;) in 
ſhort, had it not been for the lady 
with whom you lodge, to whom 1 
am an entire ſtranger, and who could 
not fee my diftreſs without being 
moved with compaſſon; I ſhould 
c have died in the greateſt want, and 
in an aſtonrſhing obſcurity | Aſto- 
* niſhing, indeed, for one of my rank! 
« Lord, what is life! what the miſe- 
© ries with which it is attended!“ 
« Dear Madam!“ cried I, extremely 
0 wares begin to forget theſe ter- 
„ rijble ſcenes; let me ſecond Mrs. 
% Darciere's entreaties to prevail upon 
„ you to loſe the proſpect of theſe 
„ frightful, painful events. Give us 
the pleaſure of ſeeing you full of. 
& tranquillity, that you may diſſipate 
« the uneaſineſs you have occaſioned - 
«© in our minds.” —** Well, then, I. 
4% have done,” ſaid ſhe; * you are in 
the right; for there is no adverſity, 
« no calamity, which ſuch engaging 
«« goodneſs ought not entirely to re- 
„ move. Let us talk, then, Mifs, of 
« your concerns. Where is that mo- 
* ther you came to meet again, after 
4c an abſence of ſb many years? How 
«« did ſhe receive you? How tenderly 
„ ſhe ought to love you! How happ 
« muſt ſhe think herſelf in having FEY 
« a davghter! Heaven, indeed, has 
& given me one; but I have not the 
oc [eaſt reaſon to e of her; far 
«« from it!” She could not pronaunce- 
© theſe laſt words without the utmoſt 
concern and emotion. Alas, Ma- 
« dam!“ returned I, fighing too, «© you 
« talk of the tenderneſs of my mother; 
« but I durſt not flatter myſelf with 
« the thoughts of having any mare in 
« her affeCtion; and ſhall think my- 
« ſelf very happy if the is not forry to 
« ſee me, though it is twenty years 
„ fince I was with her. But, pray, 
« Jet us returh to yourſelf again: 

«© have here but very ill attendance 
« you. want a nurſe; and I will order 
« the maſter of the houſe, when I leave 
you, to provide you with one before 


88 2888 


night.“ 


I thought ſhe was going to anfwer 
me, but was aſtoniſhed to fee her ſud - 
* denly burſt into tears z then recol- 
* lefting the number of years which I 
© bad paffed remote from my mother 
„% Twenty years“ cried e, with a 
« penfive and dejected eounte nance, I 
* cannot hear of this without the ut - 
« moſt grief, Juſt Heaven! What 
% reafon has your, mother to reproach 
„ herſelf, as well as II Oh, Mits tell 
„% me, added ſhe, without giving me 
© time for reſſection, hy the neglect - 
« ed you to ſuch a degree? I was,“ 
© re fed I, „but two —— when 
50 he married a ſecond huſband; and a 
« few weeks after went to Paris, here 
© ſhe had a ſon, who, without; 
« effaced every idea of me 
© heart, Since ſhe has been g F 
© have had no friend near her to awake 
«© her tenderneſs for me, by putting her 
in mind that ſhe had a daughter. I 
% have never received above three or 
* four letters from her in my life; and 
«© am juſt come from an aunt who 
« is lately dead, with whom I have 
& lived fix or ſeven years, without ever 
« receiving any news of my mother, 
to whom TI have wrote ſeveral times 
«© to no ſe. I have ſought for her 
<< here — a to the laſt direction F 
« had received; but in vain; my fa- 
&< ther- in-law is dead; his ſon is mar- 
«© ried, and is now in the country with 
* the marchionels his wifeʒ but nobody 
6 can tell me where to find my mother, 
«© who does not live with him. So that, 
© rotwithſtanding a thouſand enqui - 
« ries, I am ſtill as much is the dark 
© with reſpe& to ber as ever. Bur 
« what alarms me moſt, and fills-me 
% with a, mortal inquietude, is the ap- 
« prebenſion that ſhe is in indigent cir- 
© cumſtances; for I have heard that her 
6 ſon, whom ſhe has been ſo extrava - 
& gantly fond of, has made himſelf un- 
c her uind... 

I could not conclude this diſeourſe 
© without ſhedding tears hut che un- 
* known lady, the ſictitious Mrs. Dar- 
* nevil, who Had been weeping: before, 
© had. her eyes eagerly fixe mine” 
* whilf I was. ſpeaking, and- feemed-to- 
© reſtpajn. her tears to hear me with the 
greater attention: her looks were wild. 
and expreſſive of the vtwoſt ĩuquie - 
© tude, and ſhe ſeemed to be full of tho 
© molt violent agitation. When 1 ; x 

| done, 
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done, ſhe made me no anſwer; ſne 


„ was ſtunned and ſpeechleſs; the air 
« of her countenance expreſſed> the 
« greateſt emotion}: 1 pafticipated in 


the trouble which I faw painted there; 


and ſeemed to anticipate the diſcovery 
« of agforprining event. We beheld 
«. excW&ther without either of us being 
«able to break this profound ſilencez 
« till ar laſt ſhe ſpobq ant, with a trem- 
© bling voice, ſaid I believe, Miſs, 
«your mother iv not unknown to me: 
1% pray where does that fon Jive of whom 
4% you enquired for her? —““ At the 
«4 Babe N. al, replied I, with a voice 
£. as much altered as bers. And his 


40 a added ſhe with precipitation, 
breath had been exhauſted. 
Marquis De ***,” returned I, 


61 bling. Oh, my dear Ter- 
4% yiere!” cried ſhe aloud; finking into 
my arms. At this exclamation, 
.which immediately informed me of 
her being my mother, I gave a loud 
ſhriek, which frightened Mrs. Dar- 
ciere, who had juſt left her attorney, 
and was coming up ſtairs. Uncertain 
what might be the cauſe of my crying 
out in an inn like this, which could 
be ſuppoſed to harbour none but per- 
-ſons of a mean rank, ſhe cried out too, 


me ſome aſhſtance in eaſe of need. 
The landlord and his daughter came 
running to her, followed by her foot- 
man, frighted at the noſe ſhe made, 
and aſhed the cauſe of it. Follow 
4e follow me! cried the 1 
4 I have juſt heard a ſhriek from t 

4a. — lodger, with whom 
left the young lady I brought with 
„ mez let us-at all hazards go in to- 
„ gether.“ When they entered the 
chamber, they found me ſpeechleſs, 
5. weak, pale, and in a kind of ſtupidity, 
in hick I 'was weeping through the 
+. different emotions of joy, furprize, 


and grief. My mother was fainted 


© away, and had given no figns of 
„knowledge fince I held her in my 
arma while the chambermaid, whom 
© EL was vnable to aſſiſt, was uſing her 
autmoſt endeavours to bring her to 
„ herfslf;1 What is the matter?” 
* cried Mrs. Dareiere as ſhe came in; 
% What ails you, Miſs?” I could give 
ger no other anſwer, but my ſighs and 
©. tears; and then lifting up my hand, 
1 ſhewed her my mother, às if this 
* geſture had been ſufficient to inform 


„ 


to make the people come up and give 
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© het who chat dear perſon was. What 
« js all this?“ added ſhe; „ is the dy- 
«ing? —“ No, Madam," replied the 
© chambefmaid; „ but the has juſt 
„ known her daughter ie and faint- 
« ed away imme liately.“ “ Yes;" 
© ſaid 1 then, endeavouring to recover 
* myi{elf, © it is my mother!” - Your 
% mother!“ cried the, haſtening to hee 
to afford Her ſome aſſiſtance: **.vhaty 
„the Marchioneſs De-***? What a 
46 ſtrange adventure!'—t* A marchio- 
 neſs\”” ſaid. the ihnkeeper, joining 
his hands together with amazement z 
“Oh, the dear lady Had the told me 
«© her quality, I durſt not have given 
her the leaſt pain,”* However, their 
* endeavours inſenſihly recovered her 
© ſpirits; and ſhe at laſt opened her eyes. 
But I ſhall paſs over in filence aur 
mutual careſſes; and tender endear- 
ments. The affecting circumſtances 
in which I found her again; the no- 
velty and ſurprizing manner of our 
acquaintance and friendſhip; the plea- 
ſure I found in ſeeing her, and calling 
her mother; the long time that he 
had forgot ber duty to me; all the 
hardſhips ſhe had made me ſuffer 5 
and that kind of revenge I took on 
her heart, by the tenderneſs of mine; 
all contributed to render her more 
dear to me, than, perhaps, ſhe would 
have been had I always lived with 
* her, “ Ah, my Terviere ! Ah, aiy 


„daughter!“ cried ſhe, .** how guilty 


0 W/ tranſports render mel But this 
© ſudden flood of joy at our, unexpect - 
ed meeting ſoon coſt us very dear; 
for whether the violence of the emo- 
tions ſhe had experienced, had cauſed 
a too great revolution in her mind, or 
that her fever, joined: to her ſorrows 
had weakened her too much, a few 
ay, after this ſhe was ſeized with a 
palſy on her right-fide, which, ſoon 
removed to the other. I was ex- 
tremely afflidted at her melancholy 
condition, and ſhould have been quite 
inconſolable, if they had not flatteted 
me with the hopes that ſhe would ſoon 
recover; but, however, they were 
miſtaken, When our tranſports be- 
gan a little to abate, I propoſed to re- 
move her to our houſe; but her fevers 
which was grown more violent, toge - 
ther with her extreme , weakneſs, 
would not permit itz and a phyſician 
I ſent for was abſolutely againſt it. So 
„that I then only thought of lodging: 
* wit 
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© room every day as ſoon as I was up, 


ac the marquis my huſbind for near 
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with her, that I might never be obliged 


to leave her; but the landlord affur- 
ed me that his houſe was already full. 


I will then, mother,” ſaid I, have 
a bed made by your's.”'—** No, re- 


turned ſhe, “that is impoſſible : the 


room is already much too ſmall; and 
I would not have you think of it. 
« Preſerve your health, my dear, for 
but little” 
repoſe here; and your ill accommo- 


my fake; you would fin 


dation would be an additional un- 
eaſineſs to me. You live very near; I 


ſhall have the conſolation of ſeeing 
« you as often as you pleaſe; and a 


nurſe will be ſufficient to attend me. 
But I did not know how to leave her 
in this wretched lodging, and there- 
fore begged, in the maſt affectionate 
manner, that ſhe would permit me to 
ſtay with her; but ſhe would not li- 
ſten to my entreaties. Mrs. Darciere 


was of ther opinion; and it was re-' 
folved, in ſpite of my inclination to 
the contrary, that I ſhould be ſatis- 
fed with coming to fee her, till ſhe 


was well enough to be removed ſome - 
where elſe. 1 therefore weat to her 


and ſtayed with her till night. 

As I was very defirous of knowing 
the cauſe of her being reduced to ſucn 
dreadful circumſtances, I defired her, 


the day after we came to the know-' 
ledge of each other, to give me an in- 


fight into this ſurprizing part of her 


hiſtory; which ſhe very readily con- 


ſented to. 
4% J lived happily,” ſaid ſhe, “with 


twenty years, which paſſed on in an 


almoſt ' uninterrupted tranquillity.” 


My ſon was the object of our fond- 
eſt love; a love which was attended 
with ſuch an exceſſive weakneſs, as 
to prompt us to indulge him in his 
moſt unbounded defires: we gave him 


no reſtraint; entirely * 0 ex the 
„and ſuf- 
fered him to imbibe all the filly pre- 
judices of vanity and folly, When 
he was about nineteen, the marquis 


improvement of his min 


his father, who wiſhed to fee him 


married before he died, deſired me to 


for 


ſpeak to the Duke De N 


his daughter: I did ſo with joy; the 
duke was pleaſed with the match; 
readily accepted my propoſal; and a 
fortnight after our young couple 
were married. But while our joy 
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© to let her knowit. 
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was at the height, the marquis was 
ſeized with a complication of diſtem - 
pers, which in about fix weeks time 
carried him off. -1, was left in very 


eaſy and comfortable circumſtances; - 


and, had I not been blinded by my 
tenderneſs for my ſon, I haq never 
known the miſeries I have fin ſuf- - 


© fered; which, indeed, have been a juſt - 


puniſhment for gay guilty neglect of 
thee. Infatuat ith my affection 
for this idol of my thoughts, I had 
the imprudence to renounce all my 
rights, and to reſerve to myielf only 
a very moderate penſion ; Which I 
voluntarily conſented to, as he gblig - 
ed himſelf to have me with han” 
his houſe, and defray all my! | 
ces. I was received ver) 
and the firſt” month paſſed te 
having any reaſon to complain. of 
their behaviour, though it could not- 
be much extolled. I was treated in 
fuch a cold, though civil manner, as 
the heart is never ſatisfied with, and 
which we know not how to explain, 
would we make people ſenſible of- 
the defects of it, But now my fſon- 
began to treat me with negle&, My 
daughter in- law, who was of a proud 
and haughty temper, chanced one 
day to ſee ſome gentlemen of our 


province, who came very indiffer- 


ently dreſſed to pay me a viſit: on this 
ſhe imagined I mult be greatly infe- 
rior to the marquis, who had done 
me the honour to marry me; and up. 
on this redoubled her coldneſs for 
me; gradually ſuppreſſed thoſe little 
regards which the had hitherto never 
negleRed; and at laſt ſhewed me ſo 
little reſpect, that her behaviour be- 
came quite intolerable; and I reſolv- 
LJ can diſpenſe 
with that duty you owe me as the 
marquis's mother,” ſaid I one day to 
her: be as undutiful-to meas you 
pleaſe; - your honour is more con- 
cerned in it than mine; and I ſhall 
leave it to the publick to do me juſ- 
tice; but I will never ſuffer you to 
ti eat me with leſs politeneſs than you 
dare to do your equals.— I forget 
politeneſs to you, Madam!” replied 
the, turning her back upon me to go 
to her cloſet; truly, this is a terrible 
reproach; and I ſhould certainly be 
in deſpair if I deſerved it. As to 
the reipect which is due to you, I 


hope the publick you threaten me with * 


66 wall 
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« will not be altogether ſo'very diffi- 
& cult in that point as yourſelf !” Ex- 
c aſperated at this inſolent reply, I 
% complained of it to my fon ; but had 
<< not any reaſon to be better ſatisfied 
% with him than I was with his wife. 
«© Heaavghed' at our quarrel; ſaid it 
% ns i mere womaniſh debate; which 
„% we ſhould both forget the next day, 
% and was what _ ht not to med- 
*'dle with.” He had frequently heard 
„her make merry with the petty no- 
% bility of our province, without be. 
ing offended; and ridiculouſly pleaſed 
„% withthe juſtice ſhe did his father's 
„erection, he readily gave up mine 

| V pleaſantry perhaps, he de- 
it himſelf, and did not think 
honour to him. What extra- 
t conceit! What wild ideas 
% may not enter the head of a young 
man, whoſe' mind is barren and un- 
* cultivated! What weakneſs and folly 
„ is not ſuch a perſon capable of! 
&© Thus, forſaken by my ſon, and 
© ſcorned by my daughter-in-law, who 
& always treated me with contempt and 
& infolence, I became the laugbing- 
& ftock of the family; and was ſoon 
« treated with a diſreſpectful neglect 
© by the very ſervants.” On this I re- 
& ſolved to — the houſe; Which I 
nn did one morning when 
my ſon was gone a hunting, leaving 
& letter behind me, in which I in- 
formed him of my reaſons for retir- 
ing, aud at the ſame time defiring 
him to pay me two quarters of my 
„ penſion which was become due, and 
4. of which I had not yet received 2 
thing and alſo to ſend me thoſe 
goods I had veſerved for myſelf. 


The next day he came to fee me; in 


& which he endeavoured to perſuade 
& me to return, by ſaying, that my 
leaving him was only the effect of an 
il humour which had no founda- 
„tion; all the grievances mentioned 
« ;n my letter, he treated as mere tri- 
& fles that did not deſerve my notice; 
and told me that Tought not to make 
t myſelf appear the moſt proud and 
% opinionated woman, hom it was im- 
t paſſible to live with; with many other 
arguments as little adapted to per- 
% ſuade. The reſult of this viſit was, 
«that he promiſed to fend me the mo- 
% ney L wanted, with all the goods 


„„ hich belonged to me; "which, how- 
ever, were changed for fuck as were 


"yz :* . 
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* of ſmall value, and were almoſt of 
* no ſervice to me; when a little after 
I was obliged to ſell them for my 
% ſubbſtence. | I received but the third 
% part of the ſum which was become 
due; and my penſion continued to be 
«fo il paid, that I was obliged to part 
„ with this faithful ſervant, leave my 
apartment. and paſs from one ready- 
«furniſhed lodging to another, accord- 
ing to my want of ability to ſatisfy 
© the demands of the of wh 
* I hired them. I was in this fitua- 
% tion, when the widow of an officer, 
for whom I had done an important 
piece of ſervice, offered to take me, 
for ſome months, to her country- 
« ſeat: there I fell fick; e 
% ſtanding the kind aſſiſtance of this 
©« lady, who was more generous than 
rich, I ſpent almoſt al} the money 
e had brought with me. When was 
%a little recovered, I reſolved to te- 
„turn to Paris, to ſee, my ſon, with a 
*© reſolution to have recourſe to the 
lav, if his inhumanity ſhould oblige 
„me to it. The widow's country- 
“ ſeat was but about half a mile from 
<< the place where the ſtage coach uſed 
© to ſtop, IT walked thither; a 
„% there I found Mrs. Darciere and 
«© thee. Happy meeting! Therel be- 
„gan to feel a friendſhip for thee, 
«© which owed it's riſe wo! merit; a 
6 friendſhip ſo foft, as made me wi 
„% e had been allied by the ties © 
blood, and which was, perhaps, in- 
ſpired by ſcme ſecret ſympathy. 
What reaſon have to reproach my- 
<«- ſelf for my barbarity to thee! How 
„ unkjnd a mother, and how tender a 
& child! As I was loth to give you the 
<< pain of ſeeing a woman of quality 
© in diſtreſs, I'changed my name, . 
cc took another that hindered thee from 
© knowing me. This, my dear, is all 
ce that is neceſſary for me to tell ou. 
I could not help being ſhocked, my. 
dear Marianne, at my brother's in- 
* gratitude, About eight days after 
* this, Mrs. Darciere and 1 refolved to 
© pay him a viſit; and, that we might, 
c not miſs him, we took care to be „t. 
© his houſe between one and two; but, 
ve were not deſtined to find him ſo 
© ſoon; the marchioneſs was come to 
town without him, and did not ex- 
« pe him till the. next day. How-, 
© ever, we reſolved to ſee her, and im- 
F. mediate]y went up, after having Fre. 
A ſervant 
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6 a ſervant to tell her that Miſs De 
* Terviere and another lady were com- 
© ing up ſtairs; when we heard ber ſay 
that ſhe did notknow us. We found 
a pretty numerous company with her, 
* who probably were to ſtay dinner. 
* She advanced towards me, as I en- 
© tered the room, with an air that ſeem - 
ed to fay—* What would ſhe have 
% with me?” whilt I was not at all 
© dazzled with the rank ſhe bore at Pa- 
* ris and at court; nor by her titles, or 
© the grandeur of her houſe, as I only 
© looked upon her as my ſiſter-in-law. 
* As I had (ent up my name, which 1 
* fancied ſhe had atleaſt heard of, ſin ce 
© jt had been that of her mother-in+ 
law, I went to her in a free but po- 
© lite manner to embrace her; when I 
« obſerved that ſhe hefitated, as if in 
doubt whether the ought to ſuffer me 
© to. take that liberty: however, ſhe 
could not refuſe returning my polite- 
* nefs, though ſhe did it with a viſible 
« conſtraint and a remarkable air of in- 
© difference. We are nicely ſenſible, 
© my dear Marianne, of this fort of be- 
© hayiour; for our own pride ſuffici- 
«© ently acquaints us with that of others. 
% Madam,” faid I, I judge, from 
<« the ſurpxize you ſeem to be in, that 
4 my name was not faithfully braught 
4 in to you; you cannot be a ee 
4 to it: I am called Terviere.“ She 
continued to look at me without mak- 
< ing me any reply; and this I took to 
© be another of her havghty airs; when 
4 added, at laſt—“ I am the, mar= 
« quis's ſiſter!' —““ I am very ſorry, 
40 Miſs, he is not here, replied ſhe, 
« defiring us to fit down; © he will not 
« he in town theſe two days.''—** I 
« was told ſo, Madam,” returned I: 
c but my, vaſit is not to him alone; I 
cc came alſo to have the hongur. of ſee- 
ing you.“ It was not without the 
© preateſt, reluctance that I made her 
* this compliment; but we muſt ſome- 
times be. civil for our own ſakes 3 
© though very often thoſe we ſpeak. to 
© do not deſerve we ſhould be ſa for 
© theirs. ** Beſides,” continued I, 
% IJ am come about an affair that will 
% not admit of delay, and which highly 
«. concerns my brother and my ſelf, and 
6% even you, too, ſince it relates to my- 
© mother.“ —““ She does 1 oh 

6 addreſs herſelf to me about her af- 
47 fairs,“ replied ſhe, ſmiling; and. 
6 I believe, Miſs, you had better ſtay 
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„till the marguis's return," Het in- 
* difference. on this ſubject made me 
* angry; and 28 1 obſerved the com- 
0 pany ſeemed curious of hearing the 
* ſequel of our converſation, I imme- 
diately reſolved to puniſh the mar- 
chioneſs for her little concerngfſor, my 
mother, by enteripg into -partfeulars 
which —— not he very agreeable to 

© her, © Madam,” ſaid I, © my 
„ mother's air dee very .* and 
te eaſily underſtood: ſhe only afks for 
money, and you are ſepfible that ſhe 
« cannot do without,” —“ I have guſt 
6 told you, cried' ſhe, turning away” 
* her head, that you muſt talk 
« it 2 * marquis, for I never 
„with their agreement upon 
&« jet. '—— But, Madam, 
© I, turning away my head as as 
* ſhe, © this agreement conſiſts only in 
*© acquitting a penſion, the payment of 
© which has been negleRed for almoſt 
« year paſt; and you may, without 
« the leaſt inconvenience, intereſt your - 
“ ſelf in the troubles of a mother · in 
% law who has loved you to ſuch a de- 
„ gree as to conſent to give you all ſhe 
«© was poſſeſſed of.” —* I have been told 
that ſhe received from the late mar- 
4% quis. all the ever gave you, replied 
hee * 8 nd and oy, * 
«« think wyſelf obliged to t 
% mothes for ber ſon's being his L 
4% ther's heir. 46 Let me put you in 
*© mind, Madam, that that mother is 
„ now alſo called yours as Well ae 
*« mine, returned 1: © you ſpeak of 
4 beras a ftrayger, or a perſon to whom 
vou are forry for. being related.“ 
„ Who told you I was forry for it, 
« Miſs?” ſaid ſhe, „ What good 
% would that do me? Would my for- 
«© row make her the leſs my mother- 
4% in-law? I know ſhe: is fo, fince the 
% marquis bas been pleaſed to make 
„her the mother of his. fon,” — 
4 Sure, Madam, you have not welt 
*. conhdered what you are ſaying!'* 
* replied, I, looking vpon her with a 
* kind of pity. © What do you mean 
4 by reproaching the old marquis with 
% marrying my motber? If he had 
„% not, I preſume, his ſon. would never 
©. have exiſted, and therefore could not 
„have. been now your huſband. Is 
0% he dear to you, and can you. wiſh he 
© had never been born? But I believe 
6. you, only wiſh: his mother bad been 
G. af à mura noble 6 
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If this is the caſe, you have no rea- 
% ſon to diſturb yourſelf; your pride 


4 need not be alarmed; for though 


« the marquis was ſuperior to her in 
„ fortune, he was not in birth; and 
% therefore did not diſhonour himſelf 
« in marrying her: and this the whole 
% province will tell you; 1 am ſur- 
« prized that my brother has not let 
« you know it. Therefore, Ma- 
% dam,“ added 1, without giving her 
© time to reply, © you may fafely, and 
te without bluſhing, own her for your 
„ mother - in- law: nor need you be a- 
4 ſhamed of paying her all that duty 
«© which is due from a daughter, which, 
% N ſorry to ſay, you have hitherto 
ce! Aber. Repair the injuſtice of 
brmer diſdain, which muſt have 
* exſed every witneſs of it; and 
«which, indeed, would have been very 
% unjuſt, had ſhe been of much meaner 
extraction than you have imagined: 
4 entertain, with regard to her, ſenti- 
% ments worthy of yourſelf, of your 
* education, and good diſpoſition; and 
„„ make a proper return for the extra- 
« ordinary teſtimonies ſhe has given 
« you of her tenderneſs, by that con- 
„ fidence with which ſhe has relied 
<«c upon you and Her" ſon for all the 
«« ſupport and happineſs of her re. 
t maining Iife.* -* Truly, you would 
% make excellent ſrnmons!'? cried the, 
© riſing, with an air which the ſtrove to 
© render careleſs and unconcerned: 
« 1 would freely liften till the conelu- 
„ fon of it; Hut we have been Jul 
4, told that dinner is ready. Do you 
% dine with us, ladies?“ No, Ma- 
« dam, I give you thanks,” replied I, 


© riſing too with an air of indignation: 


J have but one word to add to what 
« you Eall my ſerman. My mother, 
% who has reſerved nothing to herſelf, 
% and whom you both have abandon- 
« ed to tht moſt frightful extremities; 
% who has been forced to ſell the piti- 
« ful goods you ſent her in the room 
« of thoſe fhe had referved to herſelf; 
jn ſhort, that mother who could not 
«believe that either yon or her fon 
« would ever want gratitude; who 
« has conſented to give up a very hand- 
«« ſome WF in een of a 
« very ſmall on you were to pa 

4 with 'throogh the 7 60-Yavodreble 


opinion ſhe had entertained of bis 


6 heart and yours; ſhe whom you in- 
« yited to live with you at your houſe, 


4 
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© to be loved, ſerved, and reſpeRec 
* there, as ſhe deſerved; Wing 5 
«« the contrary, you have treated with 
* ſcorn and inſult, and abuſed to ſuch 
* a degree as to force her to leave 
you, and to live on a ſmall penſion, , 
*© which you have neglected to pay 
„her, and Which was too trifling for 
© her ever to Took upon as a reſource, 
4% though it is now the only one that 
<< is left her; that unfortunate mother- 
© in-law, whoſe intereſt gives you ſo 
„little concern—T now come to tell 
«© you was a few days ago in the ut- 
% moſt diftreſs, and was ſo dreadfully 
* reduced as notto know where to ap- 
4 ply for thelter and bare ſubſiſtence, 
* She is lick; and lodges at a mean 
5“ inn, where ſhe has only a ſmall, 
% dark room; which the could not pa 
« for, and out of which ſhe ould 
* have been turned, though almo 
ce expiring, into the ſtreet, had the not 
been relieved by the charity of a wo- 
% man who was paffing by, and t 
« whom ſhe was entirely Fe Fury 
% ſay charity; for, however harſh the 
« term may ſound, it is impoſſible to 
60 ufe u ſofferexpreGon conſiſtent with . 
« truth.“ | Mb 

© You cannot imagine, Marianne, 
© what an effect this word had upon 
© thoſe who were preſent; though it 
* would probably have wounded their 
nice ears, and have appeared too in- 
* delicate, had 1 not thought that, in 
© order to diveſt it of it's baſeneſs, and 
to render it touching, I ought to lay 
* a ſtreſs upon it, and appear to ſur- 
mount with pain the confuſon it 
c reh I ſaw them all lift up their 
© hands, and, by ſeveral geſtures, ex- 
« preſs their ſurprize and concern, 
«© Yes, Madam,“ continued I, * in 
« this frightful fituation was your mo- 
« ther-in-law! this her dreadful con- 
dition! Her linen and cloaths were 
« ready to be ſold, or at leaſt kept 
« for a ſecurity, when the lady I am 
6c king of, touched with compaſ- 
«© Lon, redeemed them, even without 
„% knowing her, or hoping to be paid 
« again. She is till in the ſame innz 
from whence her illneſs will not yet 
«< permit her to be carried: that inn is 
« in ſuch a ſtreet, and at ſuch a fign, 
% Conſolt, now, with yourſelf— cn - 
« ſylt with theſe gentlemen, your, 
« friends; for there needs no other. 


| Judges wee you and your . 
= 


« ther- 
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c 
ky ſtill the courage to ſay that you will 
. not concern yourſelf with het affairs, 
1 Here is a letter which the writes to 


« my- brother; and I leave it with. 


„ h. Ay: 
z 7 Here I took my leave, 115 af 
diſſatisfied with my ſiſter's behaviour. 
© During this Jatter part of my diſ- 
courſe, I obſerved that ſhe coloured, 
and ſeemed 2gitated-with ſhame and 
indignation, at having her inhuma- 
nity made o publick: but herfriends 
could not coneeal their aſtoniſhment 
and concern; and Mrs. Darcicre, as 
© ſoon as we were in coach, let me 
* know that ſhe was very much p!lcaſfed 
© with my talking with ſo muck (pirit, 
1 Your fiſter-in-law is a monſter,” 
* ſaid ſhe, *©* To what an extravagant 
tc exceſs does her pitiful pride carry 


«A Ty 


* her! 1.find you have little to ho 
* for from perſons ſo inſenſible; for 
6 


they who can be guilty of ſuch vile 
« ingratitude, my well be ſuſpected 
«.to want every ſentiment of huma- 
* nity.“ When we returned to the 
inn, we found my mother expecting 
© us with the greateſt impatience; but 


© ſhe did not ſeem at all ſurprized at 


© our reception, or at the young mar- 
© chioneſs's haughty behaviour. #* If 
% my ſon,” ſaid ſhe,* *© whom TI haye 
& loved with ſuch an unbounded af- 
« fection, can abandon me, why ſhould 
4 I wonder that his wife ſhould do ſo 
* too? It is I that am to blame, more 
1% than they: perhaps, had I taken care 
© to have had his mind opened and en- 
s larged by uſeful knowledge; had he 
« been early inſpired with a love of 
wiſdom, and a generous concern for 


| & as he has done] Ob what reaſon 
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ther-in-law; and ſee if you can have 


© we had room enough, and were ſur- 
* rounded with a'great many conveni- 
ences, which we Wanted” in the inn: 
© but her pally Mill r nenne; and, 
* notwithſtanding ſhe had all Mt ad- 
vice that could be prbcurelf, we be- 
0 x Sg deſpair of her ever beihg per- 
* feAMly recovered.  Bilt, to Keep up 
* my ſpirits, under this melancholy 
© cireumftance, I teceived a letter from 
© Mrs. Du Frainville, in which was 
© incloſed another from Mr. Bilfan, 
© full of the moſt tender and pleating 
© ſentiments; I found an ivexpreffivle 
© ſatisfaftion in bearing e my ab- 
© ſent loyer; his recovery, from his ill 
© neſs gave me the utinolt joy ; and I 
* flattered myſelf that we eu 

© on a moſt agreeable cn | 
After this he wrote to 

* every poſt: I received his letters'mth 
* tranſports ; read them oyer a thou- 
fand times; and as often kiſſed the 
© dear characters, which conveyed to 
me the moſt detightful ideas. Our 
4 
4 
0 
4 
c 
c 
« 
6 
c 
? 
s 


abſence ſeemed to increaſe our mu- 
tual paſſion; it gave me an opportu- 
nity of deſcribing the fituation of m 
eart with greater freedom than I 
ſhould ever have ventured to have 
done in converſation: but this was a 
felicity too exquiſite to laſt long; bis 
letters inſenfib y grow more gay and 
ſprigtitly than became à paſfionate, 
abſent lover. This I at firſt thought 
- gply proceeded from the frankneſs 
f wth which I had laid open my ſoul 
* to him. He loves me,” Bid I; 
„ and he knows how tender! k make 
46 him a return; then why Hold he 
„complain? This diſcovery makes 
ce him think 514 1 happy; and, as” 
«© he has nothing to fear from my ab- 


i ſence, he enddayoyrs, 


by being 
4% chearful, to "render It. leg inſup- 
e portable to ug both.“ But, alas! I 
Was ſoon undeceived; bis gaiety in- 
* creaſed to ſuch a degree, that his let- 
ys at laſt contained. potlyn but a 
trifling, ceremonious „ M 
pa m a bile W * 
me, that ſhe could hardly. beat me 
out of her ſight; ſhe ſeemed to have 
transferred all her affęction From her 
, ſon to me; and, upon 7 occahpn, 
«* reproached herſelf for her, unkind- 
© neſs, in a manner as {evere.zs tender. 
* My. brother ill uſed her with the 
* ſame negle&; and witheld from her 
uz l pe digt te dens gl 
> An 


K K a 
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© him. As I had reaſon to be preju- 
« diced againſt him, on account of his 
* inhumanity to the moſt indulgent pa- 
rent, I never defired to ſee him; but, 
* in order to ſupport my mother, and 
© pay all her debts, I. retrenched my 
© expences, and lived as happily wit 

© her as her ill ſtate of health would 
„permit. I was pleaſed with having 
«© it in my power to maiptain. her ele- 
« gaptly; and therefore did not care; to 
« apply ig the law to recover her, juſt 
e claims from an ungraicful ſon, 
© though Mrs. Darciere uſed many 
* argyzments to perſuade me to it. That 
© a 7. it laft, returned into the coun- 
© tryz,and I had not lived in this man- 


© ere four months, when my mo- 
. return of her fever; which 
«7 ew, days carried her off. How 


© ſevere was N | I had juſt found 


had juſt taſted the ſa · 


„ mother ; and had jult taſted chef 
tis faction of loving her, when FE. was 
© at once deprived .of her and 1 7 
comfort. What In irreparable loſs! 
« How pain fu | how cryel! | Forgive 
me, ty dear Maxiange, cried ſhe, 
interrupting herſelf, at ſeeing the, tears 
gull from my eyes, for reminding 
you of tha loſs of y y dear mamma, 
0 Mrs. De Valville, will {Als pee 
* this painful peat 'but_fixit dry op 
0 n e both h »py; and, 
« perhaps, delighted to hear of our fig- 
© cere fene, I chen embraced her; 
and ſhe proceeded. n , 

< My mother being-Jead, I ſent to 
© invite the marqpis her ſon, with his 
© lady, to the funeral; but they. were 
jn the country; which I was not for 
for, as I imagined. the leyity of th 
« perfons, To pearly related to her 
« would increaſe my affliction, an 
make it exceed all bounds: and, as 
© I was no friend L. * en 
© pageantry with which we celebrate 
: eee of the great, I contented 
* myſelf with having her interred in a 
private, though decent manner. 

I bad bitberto lived at Paris, in as 
© retired a manner as if I had been in 
* the country; for my only ſatis faction 
© had been in attending my mother; 
© ſo that I bad made but few friends; 
© and, therefore, to divert my melan- 
© choly, I went abroad, and viſited 
© ſome ladies whom I had but a very 


lender acquaintance with before; 


© one of whom I took a particular 
© fancy for: it was the officer's widow 


© claim to; her ſon had not wrote to 


© confuſion, when T received two let- 


great fortune, who bad been one of 


© who took my mother into the coun - 
* try; ſhe happened now to be at Pa- 
© ris, and was one of thoſe I had in- 
* vited to her funeral. Her gratitode 
© to my mother, in her diſtreſs, for the. 
* ſervice ſhe had done her in her proſpe- 
*. rity, was the firſt motive which in- 
* duced me to chuſe her for my friend: 
© and a little knowledge of ber per- 
* ſonal merit made me ſoon look upon 
her as a. very valuable woman. She 
*- was a plain, good woman, of a mo- 
„ derate capacity; but then ſhe had a. 
. great deal of fincerity: ſhe always 
one as ſhe thought; and ſcorned to, 
o a baſe or a mean action; and was, 
© ſo pious, that I wonder ſhe did not 
© end her days in a cloiſter, This per- 
* ſon I made my confidante; for Vat. 
* ways preferred a great ſtock. of vir- 
tue to every other accompliſhment; 
As my couſin. Durſan found that the 
law would not give her an opportu- 
© nity of ſhewing her ingratitude to the 
world by depriving me of my ſubs 
« {iſtence, ſhe took a more effectual me- 
© thod to render me unhappy: ſhe con- 
c ſtantly ſent me. what money I had a 


* me for ſome time; and I began to 
© fear ſhe had prevailed upon him to ba- 
© nith me from his heart, I knew the 
© aſcendant ſhe had over him; and 
looked upon this mo of treachery 
« as the greateſt evil that could ever 
©* befal me; it was like a dagger to my 
© heart; and this apprehenſion, toge- 
ther with his Glence, contigually. 
© pave me the moſt painful inquietudes. 
0 Bat, my dear Marianne, how can I 
«* deſcribe wy aſtoniſhment, grief, and 


© ters at the ſame time j one from 
Mrs. Du Frainyille, and the other 
© from Mrs. Darciere; which told me 
* that Durſan's mother had preyailed 
© upon him to marry à young lady of 


© my acquaintance! You, my dear, 
* have experienced the ſame deplorable jp 
© ſituation of mind; and, by referring 
© to your own breaſt, can recolle& the 
© ſamediſtreſs. the ſame torment. M 
«© friend the officer's- widow uſed thoſe 
© arguments to me which I did to com- 
© fort you under Mr, De Valville's in- 
« fidelity; and I at laſt was calmed 
* by the force of her argumente: but 
© hegan to be ſo diſguſted with man- 
« kind, that I reſolved to exclude my - 

| a M2 « ſelf 
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* ſelf from their ſociety for ever "by, 
« ſvtting myſelf op in a convent. The 
© reaſons which had deterred me be- 
© fore now ſeemed weak and incon- 
© cluſive. 1 conſidered the world as 
© full of monſters of deceit and ingrati- 
© tude : I thought it impoſſible for me 
ever to indulge a new paſſion; and 
© was confident that I ſhould enjoy a 
© ſolid peace and tranquillity in a ſo- 
© ciety where I could be no longer a 
© witneſs of that falmood which T had 
© ſufficiently experienced in the world. 
© My friend approved of my refolu- 
tion, and perſuaded ume to put it 
E ſpeedily in execution. This was the 
t convent we fixed upon. I ſold the 
© third part of Mr. Durſan's eſtate, 
« which was my due; gave ſore lega- 
© cies to the poor, and ſettled the reſt 
upon this houſe, before 1 took the 
© yveil, I entered upon my probation 
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*' qonier, found my. ger tan I v 
8 Lb my falſe ape! Ae 
© laughed at me, tidicufed' 4 


© with the hopes that I ſhould be com- 


«© vleatly happy in this peaceful aſylum, 
, bod thet | thould ere bur N 
cares. The firſt year every thin 
* ſeemed to conſpire to make me pleaſ 

© with my ſituation : the abbeſs and 


all my 


_ © tolerable.” 


© the nuns perpetually careſſed me, and ; 


CE flattered my vanity by the 
© adulation. My beauty was a fa- 
« yourite ſubje& of diſcourſe: when I 


when I ſmiled, 


moſt laviſh praiſes; | 
ful; and when I 


they looked cheat 


was, they ſaid, the life of the con- 


behaviour was at fir difagree- 
able; and I wiſhed for more plain- 
neſs and ſincerity : but flattery eaſily 
inſinuates itſelf into the mipds of 
young people; and, before the year 
was expired, I began to think th 

were at leaſt ſincere in their profel- 
fions; . which was all that was ne- 
ceſſary to make me love them, and 
regard them as my friends.” But Thad 
no ſooner taken my vows than' the 
ſcene was changed; I found that this 
was all artifice and deceit; I was de- 
« oraded from all my little honours. 
This ſoon diſguſted me; and I no 


ö da S660 


'verſation, and made à conſiderable | 
addition to their tap . els. © This 
"very 


groſſeſt 


ſpoke, they extolled my wit with the 


- 


was dull, they were melancholy. 1 


How cloſely do your 


ed my forrow, 
* and applauded thenaſclyes for the 
6. cheat. N the Abt I I of the 
© place became burdenſome to me; I 
grew frighted at the ſlayery I was to 
* undergo; found myſelf a prifoner for 
life; and therefore abandoned my- 
© ſelf to the utmoſt deſpair. Inſtead 
* of religion, I found noripg here a 
© little intrigues, and all the ill- hu- 
© mours which fpring from ſtrong paſ- 
© ſions reſtrained by violence: and I, 
© aſſure you, that there is hardly a per- 
* ſon amongſt us who would not ſacri- 
* fice every thing to regain the dear 
liberty they once enjoyed, _ 
© Thus, my dear friend, I h 
Vin the hiſtory of my adv 


ou ſee that I have been very un 
* happy; and I muſt now languiſh- 
* away the remainder of my miſerable 
life in an irkſome impriſonment, 
© which the twenty years I have been 
«* accuftomed' to it can hardly render 


* My dear friend, cried I, tenderly 
embracing the nun, What a ſeries 
* of ſtrange events! How loyely do 
your ſufferings make ou appear t 
ining vir- 
* tues bind you to my heart! My dear, 
my amiable friend! I am ſhocked at 
the jngratitude of the world;” and 
could not have imagined that it had 


. * been inhabited by ſuch monſters » ' 


* 


* 


. 


« perfons who are ſuch à diſgrace to 
c * Pl. TP 
uman nature? But what have you 


heard of Mr. Durſan fince his mar- 


* tiage "= Nothing ar all,” returned 
ſhe, “ but that he is. to the laſt degree 
* unhappy ;, he livey with his wife In a 
* continual ſtrife. 1 have been told 
* that they are firangers to that unfor- 
© of ſoul which is the bond of all hu- 
man felicity, and that they Tpend 
© their lives m perpetual di ſedid ; but 
© I have not heard any thing of them 
M5 4 _ onto dv aca 
I am now, Madam, very weary; and 
ſhall therefore conelude "this Part. I 
intend, in the next, to ſend you the con- 


* 


clafion of my own adventares,” 


9.7 


END OF THE ELEVENTH PART. 
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x OTHING, Madam, eould © yourſelf up here? How can you think 
be better adapted to ſoothe * of withdrawing from your friends, and 


| the melancholy turn of my 
„ V mind, than my friend the 
OG, nun's ſtory ; which receiv - 


9 ed inexpreſſible charms 
from her graceful manner of relating 


it: but you muſt not imagine that ſhe 
had an opportunity of telling it me all 


© leaving Mr, De Valville in abſolute 
* deſpair? He, Mrs: Dorſin tells me, 
© cannot ſupport your abſence; he is 
© ſurprized at ſuch a ſadden reſolution; 
and even Mrs, Dorſin herſelf is af- 
© flited on your account; and would 
© have ſeen you before this time, had 


at once; no, ſhe was' ſometimes called „ ſhe'not been much ihdffpoſec by a 
off to attend the pious exerciſes of the cold, which obliges her to keep her 
houſe: but as nothing material happen- Weng, Tadeed, Mfg, added the, © yo 
ed in theſe intervening ſpaces, I rather * « tinn6t think how tenderly you are 
chaſe to give it you altogether, than to! © beloved !'—— Ah! how much are you 
interrupt her narration by little cir- | © all deceived?” cried I; I have not 
cumſtances that have no relation to it. © the leaſt deſire to be a nun; and have 

J had been now in the convent fire © been very uneaſy at being conſtrained 
or fix days, and was extremely afflified © © to be here contrary to my inclina- 
to hear no news from my dear Valville® tions.“ Why, that is very ſurpriz- 
and Mrs. Dorſin; when, as I was one © ing!” returned the: * what reaſ6n; then, 
morning in the garden, I heard, at ſome © has the abbeſs to write ſuch tender 
diſtance, one of the nuns mention a letters to-perſaade them not to fetch 
young lady's being in the parlour with you in which ſhe extols your piety, 
one of the boarders; and, by the de- «© and ſays you are inclined to retire from 

{cription ſhe- gave of her, 1 3 it * the world? Mrs, Dorſin ſuſpected 
could be none but Miſs Do Bois: I was * © that all was not right; for ſhe could 


ſeized with an extraordinary joy at this 
diſcovery, even before I was certain 
that it was really her, and ran immedi- 
ately to the, parlour, where, indeed, I 
found her juſt taking leave of one of 
the boarders. As ſhe Jid not know that 
I was in that convent, ſhe was extreme- 
ly glad to ſee me; and, as ſoon as the 
lady retired, broke into- the warmeſt 
profeſſions of friendſhip, whilſt-I ſhould 
infallibly have flown into her arms, had 
I not been reſtrained by the grate. 
When our firſt tranſports were over, 
My dear friend,” ſaid ſhe, hat is 
* the, reaſon that you reſolve to ſhut 


© hardly believe, ſhe ſaid, that it was 
© poſſible for you to be guilty of ſuch 
« levity, as to deſire her to come for 
© you the next day, and then to,permit 
© the abbeſs to forbid it. But as ſhe - 

© couldinot ſuſpe& the good lady's ve- 
« racity and probity, ſhe was at a loſs 


"© how to account for fuch an extraor- 


« dinaryprocedure.'—* Well, my dear,” 
ſaid I, it is now in your power to do 


me the greateſt ſervice by undeceiv- 


ing them. Pleaſe to ſtay a moment,“ 
added I, while I write a line or two 


to Mr. De Valville: you do not know 


© how my heart beats with joy at the 
; © thoughts 
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thoughts of being deli 
dreadful captivity." ** N 
down, and torre be , wa 


© um, > nad; % coll fc” 


Ie ot knife hd bn Verl thdvght 

© of my copfipemeßt: if Tam dear 
© to you, I am Ture 3 it müſt' give you te 
greateſt, pain. This Eno from 
what I feel in my own breaſt. In- 
deed, I cannot tell what the abbeſd. 
has wrote to you and Mrs. Pofſin, 
that could prevent your coming for 
me at the time I appointed; She 
has heard that my dear mother has 
left me ſomething conſiderable, and 
therefore would prevail upon me to 
ſettle it upon her convent : ſhe would 
be glad to make a breach between 
us; take care that you are not im- 
poſed upon. I have incloſed a letter 

which he deGred me to give you; he 
expected I ſhould break it open: 
but ſhe did not know me. I have mo. 
much reſpe& for you, to deſite to 
know what you, perhaps, would con- 
ceal from me. In ſhort, I ſee through © 
her artificez and without your jy ol 
ance ſhalt be conſtrained to be mile» * 
rable. Fly then, Bir, to fave the di. 


PEW Max ann 


P. S. Pray, if poſe, bring Bäer, 
© Dorſin with, tn , 


As ſoon 48 1 had ſealed this ide if" 0 
gave it to Miſs Du Bois, and deficed © 
her to carry it immediately to Mr. De 
Valville; then went to ws en wy 
my friend . nun with what 
done; who way, ſo good as to ſympa - 
thize with me in my joy, though ſhe 
told me ſhe ſhould be a ſufferer by my 
happineſs, as I ſhould * her of 
taſting the ſatisfactions of friendſhip, 
Here we tenderly embraced each other, 
and ſaid all that the fincereſt affection 
can dictate to two perſons who are go- 
ing to ſuffer the pain of ſeparation. 
Meanwhile Miſs Du Beis went to My. 
De Valville's; but was there told chat 
he was gone to ſee Mrs. Dorſin: ſhe 
then went thither, and ſoon filled. them 
both with a pleaſing ſurprize. Not- 
withſtanding 12 indif op 
tion, ſhe” reſolved to accompany | 
and in two hours time I had the ſatis. 
faction of being called for. As Len- 
tered the parlour I ſaw Valville, who 


is 
75 : 
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Ines in a "tender GR <4 
on 4d He faw me, * Jaye you never 
© ceaſed” to love me? Is it true that you 


© hive” not deſired to ſhatch yourſelf 
from my e braces, by ens 
© your! elf in this convent! "hou 

0 eſt, thou beſt of Women“ Shin dead 
he, may I ſtill hope one day to call 
© thee mine? What a ſweet vicifſitude 
© of paſſions have you occaſioned in my 
© mind! Two hours ago I was lamenk- 
ing my wretchedneſs, and reprogch- 
ing myſelf as being unworthy: ing 
in any real happig s, and wW | 

© loft in affliction and deſpair; buf" 
© Lam only ſenſible to the mot exqui- 


© ſite joy — A Sir! 4 


2 * ray 
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C 2 9055 art ſenßble 
af my ben 125 thee; and I dare 
0 4 wilt do me the juſtice to believe 


.c ſhould not have preſumed, to have . 


"© wrote thoſe letters to this lady, hadſt 
= 


thou not ſeerned inclined to enter into 
© this moſtholy ſtate. I knew thy pious 
* reſolution; ang was willing to give 
thee time to cheriſh it, by keeping thee 
a little longer with us.“ Doubtleſs, 
Madam, returned 1, I myſt be in- 
finitely obliged to you for your care 
Jof me, as well as of my ſmall for- 
tune; 


* 
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ight imagine it 
5 left the con- 


N. 


© fake 68 the © world in order, I ſuppoſe, to make you 
© ing my fortune kpon Foy * * — * * think 1 till carry on a correſpondence 
© ſhould certainly Pe everlaſting * with her.” We then diverted our- 


6 felicity. at. * may buy ® dee 2 in 
Heaven for ſuch a 1 e as do or 
« three thouſand. livres a yeai,. who 
* wodld not beſtow their money to ſuch 
an advantage !. This was ſpoke with 
an air that made Mrs. Dorſin (mile; ſhe 
ſeemed pleaſed at m my gentle, though ſe- 
vere reproof, while the abbeſs caſt down 
her eyes; when I added Eſpecially, 
Madam, as m dear mamma was ſo 
© extremely ſolicitous about my king 
© the veil!— * That I never heard 9 
before, cried Mrs, Dorſin; it, 1 il 
„hing I ſhould have thought of \— 
"How, Madam,“ cried me, addrefing 
herſelf to the abbeſs,, © could you, aſſert 
c 8 A notorious fal ſehood ? Here ſhe 
ſat for ſome time ſilent, with a able 
confuſion in her looks; ang then lifting 
vp her e 1 I am ſorry, child, fai 


ſhe at laſt, * that you put jor AN un- 


my bein 


ſelves a litile with the abbeſs's pious 
7 for TY happineſs, which had ſuch 

traordina bigs whilſt Valville 
ſeemed — uy leaſed at the juſt 
.confuſion we had given her, in letting 
ber know that we could ſee through her 
hypocritical pretences. When we arriv- 
ed at Mrs. Dorſin's, we found Miſs Du 
Bois waiting for our return, in compa- 
ny with our good friend the officer, 
who very politely complimented me on 
ſet at liberty; for that young 
lady had given him an account of the 
abbeſs's plot. I then went to Miſs 
Du Bois, and returned her civilities on 


this occaſion, by giving her the moſt 
ſincere thanks for. the hare e had in 


procuring my enlargement. I, in ſome 
ſe ofe, hooked vp — as my deliverer; 
_ methou ht T felt, a peculiar plea- 
ſore, in, regar ling ber in this light, as it 


© kind conſtruAion, upon the little, ar- ſeemed as if. Heayen Mete me far 
© tifice I have ade uſe © of to Keep yo reljeving her from her ſtreſs, hy mak - 
* amongſt us, a8. to, jnſinuate. that: A* 9 eve.me- from mine. This 


ht vet o ly fille: ms with inward 
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amy mind a kind of pious 
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Dorſi in a manner , mander that ed the great eſteem 
that WF e to break aff that lady had or me: the took a pecu- 
this e rs. Dorfin and I liar pleasure 91 nent and J en- 
went back to the parlour, where I took joys wah her al 1 the adxantages which 
ay leave of the ouns: Miſs, Terviete, ſpring the fi ucer friendſhip. She 
8 . ound WE! S me in treated me with the ſame reſpect and 
th act freeflom as my mamma had done; and 
und 1 f babe N ane 1 the ſervants, in all their actions, ſhew- 
a ſepar WEIL e Lk this, lag . ed they, modelled themſelves according 
then embraced of th the nuns, to their niſtrols's behaviour. Mr. De 
boarders, 195 5 eben about We Valviſle came every day to ſee 
Dr HaQg F placed in 0 1 Yrs mez and. ſeldom ae by my 
Dorp, my. dear Ni and friend tbeoflicer, a nobleman for whom 


away, 


ſoon ad we were in 5 = 
vale pulled a letter out pi. is 1 


et; an vin me a 
I ie 5 N =o 1 118, 
ald he, „I cannot; help 


e 
* Four. dt retion in not breaking open 

* this letter; I confeſs Lwrote : lame 
© time ago, to Miſs Varthon, and ſhe 
* without doubt dropped, it in her — 


{of {going away ; but they haye alter 


I bad an efteem, mixed with a ſurpriz- 
ing venecatian, and,regard Their con- 
verſation was always lively and enter- 
taining; Wenn we ſometimes diſcourſ- 
ed on the molt ſerious ſuhiects, which 
were handled, in a manner that gave 
vs a ſatis faction and delight infinitely 
ſuperior to that of laughter. 

One day Mrs. Dorſin led us into ber 
library, which was com oſed of a v 


curious raten of all thoſe pieces in 
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our language which are able to improve 
the judgment, or inform and entertain 
the mind. Here I had already ſpent 
many agreeable hours. Valyille ay 
the officer coniplimented Mrs. Dor 


of the moſt ſolid and pohite authors; and 
expreſſed the moſt lively ſatis faction at 
ſeeing her poſſeſſed of fuch an ineftima- 
ble treaſure. I made fome refleftions on 
the ſentiments of ſome of the pieces I 
had read; and was going on with my re- 
marks, when Mrs. Dorkn aroſe to bring 
us the book I was commending,'n order 
to turn to a paſſage which I had been 
faying I was charmed with; but ſhe hap- 
ned to let it fall. I ftarted up in a 
— of complaiſance, to take it up for 
her; but, in ſtooping, broke my neck - 
Jace, and the beads were immediately 
' ſcattered about the room. As they 
were of pearl, and a preſent from my 
mamma, I fet a value upon them pro- 
ortionable to my tenderneſs for that 
ho lady; and we were immediately 
all employed in tt” them up, When 
ve had found 1 all, I defired Val- 
ville to give me Eng to put them 
3n; when the officer haſtily putting his 
hand into his pocket, prefented me with 
a paper, which, upon my going to re- 
ceive, he drewgback, put again in his 
pocket, and gde me another: * I beg 
< your pardon? Mats,” faid he: * this'ts 
© the laſt letter T received from a dear 
© brother, whom I have not ſeen theſe 
twenty years,'—* A brother!“ cried 
Mrs. Dorfin; I thought zou had ne- 
ver had any but the Cou V 
but, Sir, can you perſuade us to be- 
© heve you ſet fach a great value upon 
© that paper, while you carry it ſo care - 
© leſsly in your pocket.'*——* Yes, Mz- 
« dam,” returned he. I was reading 
„it this morning, when a particular 
friend came into my 7 unper- 
© ceived, and tapped me on the ſhoul- 
« der: I ſtarted; and, being unwilling to 
© difturb his gaiety by my ſerious re- 
«© fletions, I ſlipped it into my pocket. 
© and ftrove to divert my growing me- 
© Jancholy, which the thoughts of -my 
© brother had occaſioned, by entering 
© into converſation with him.'—* Bur, 
« Sir, returned Mrs, Dorfin, you fa 
© you have not ſeen your brother theſe 
© twenty years: what ſort of a perſon 
4 was he? Has he been abroad all this 
* while, or is he fince dead? —“ "The 


* © brother, Madam, I am ſpeaking of, 


fine 


ca „ % amo ad 


1 
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hid he, © was in all reſpects a werthy 


© man: 2. perſon was amiable; he had 
ſe, improved by extenſive 
learning; he had a heart perfectly ge- 


netous, and truly noble; and was an 
on the juſtnefs cf her taſte, in herchoice | 


ornament. to his country, as well as 
the delight of his friends. He mar- 
ried a moſt accompliſhed lady; and, to 
give you her ues, you muſt look 

upon the amiable Marianne; for I aſ- 
ſure you that there is ſomethi ng in her 
countenance which greatly reſembled 
my ſiſter's, who was about her age 
when ſhe was married; at Which time 
I wentinto the army, and had been 
there two or three years, when he ſent 
me this letter, to inform me that 
ſomebody had rendered him - 
ed to the government, of carrythg on 
a correſpondence with the enemy, and 
that he deſigned toretire with his wife 
and daughter, a lovely little creature, 
till his innocence could be cleared 
up. Since this time, I have never 
© been able to learn in what country he 
* choſe to reſide, or even whether he be 
- = living: ſo that my other brother 
has taken the poſſeſſion of his eſtate 
* and title; ich be now enjoys.” I 
heard this ſtory with a great Jeal of 
emotion; but had not the confidence to 


enquire more minutely into the circum - 
ſtances of this fact; ſo that the conver- 
ſation turned again upon books, Man 
fine ſentiments were taken notice of; 
and though 17 749 uld de more 
charming than the remarks which were 
made upon them, Icould not help ſome - 
times glancing a thought at the officer's 
hiſtory of his brother, though I could 
| ata nos of the reaſon of my in- 
reſting myſelf in what apparently fo 
little 3 me. "When they - Bax 
gone, I retired"ts my room, and confi- 


<gered again eyery circumſtance of this 


ſtory: my heart fluttered whenever I 
thought of ib brocher, and my bearing 
ſo n ler. But 


0 a reſemblauce to his fi 
as I thought it impoffible to prove that 
Ewas the daughter he wentioned, though 
I ſhould be really fo, I rgfolved to con- 
cealmy conjectures, fince I bad ſo little 
foundation for them, and not to ac- 
quaint Mrs. Dorfin with my thoughts, 
leſt ffie ſhould be diſpleaſed at my 
vanity. How unaccouotable are the 
ſtrange impreſſions which even trifling 
circumſtances raiſe in the mind! Sure 
ſome happy, ſome kind ſpirits, ſome 
angelick beings, have a aa" 
wi 
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I with our thoughts, and point out the * but, was T of the blood- royal, I had 
way to our felicity! | rather continue thus ignorant of the 

- a Load nas been about fix months at grandeur of my birth, than be oblig- 
Mrs. Dorſin's ; in which time I ſome- ed to forſake my dear Valville; for 

as times went with her to paſs a day or * the higheſt Honours would not make 
[= two together at the country feat which * life tolerable to me without him. 
to Mrs. De Valville had given me. Every © Whatever are my family or circum- 
K thing now conſpifed to mike me hap- ſtances, my higheſt” felicity will be 
. py: Vale ille preſſed me daily to con- that of being his; he who could ſtonp 


„ aaa a > ͤA m «E K 2a ae « & 


er ſent to have our marriage celebrated; to marry me, a foundling and an or- 
d but 1 1. found ſome excuſes to defer © phan, unknown to the world, and in 
Ee it. But the time now haſtehed when I the lowelt indigence, woul.t deſerve 
Ee was to find my family, my relations, me, though I were born to wear a 
n my friends; when I was to taſte the © crown. But why do you talk ſv, 
it unutterable ſatis faction of knowing * Madam?” cantinüed 1. Is it poſ- 
t thoſe whom nature has given us org ſible that you can, from theſe trifles, 
- * mr love and revere, I think * give me any light into my famil * 
n 1 told you, Madam, that I brought — I do not know,“ ſaid ſhe: * but I 
d with me to Paris the little cloaths 1 * muſt ſee your good friend the officer; 
* was dreſſed in hen diſcovered in the and, perhaps, by his means, we ma 

* ſtage - coach iv the arms of the mur- learn ſomething that will not be is 
d dered lady: theſe I had taken out of © agreeable to you to know. . The 
r my box, and put them into my cheſt * officer, Madam l' replied I, bluſhing; 
2 of drawers at Mrs. Dorſin's. One * do you think he can give us any in- 
2 day, that lady going up ſtairs for ſome- formation? How I ſhould rejoice to 
; thing ſhe'wanted, I gave her ny keys, „find myſelf allied to that wgrthy 
> and defired her to look in my drawers © man! a perfon for whom I have ne- 
[ for my work; When ſhe caft her eyes * ver ceaſed to have the higheſt eſtecin! 
f upon thoſe pieces of my early finery, * But when ſhall we ſee him, Madan ?* 
) and brought them down ftairs with — I will fend to him directly,“ ſaid 


her. What have you got here?” ſaid 
ſhe, as ſhe returned. © Here is ſome- 
thing extremely pretty! This filk, 
© though it is old-faſhioned, is ſome 
© of the richeſt I ever ſaw!* She then 
obſerved my head-drefs, and admired 
the gneffeſs of the lace, and the bogpty 


of the.ntedfle-work, Is this the drels 


< you was found'in, wy dear?“ faid 
ſhe... I think. Theard you had brought 
© it with you: and I wonder we had 
© none of us the curioſity to fee it be- 


© fore,” — Ves, Madam,” "ſaid I; 


ſhe, and defire his. company at ſup- 
per: I am as impatEnt to ſee him as 
thou canſt be. *Cathe, do not look 
thoughtful: if I am miſtaken in my 
conjectures, we are only where we 
were.“ age” 
You can'form no idea, Mailam, of 
the exceſt df my joy on this occaſion. 
I compared the impreſſion the officer's 
ſtory of his brother made in my mind, 
and the probability that I was his 
daughter, ſince I ſo nearly reſembled 
is lady; F compared theſt circum- 


a a a a = 


©. Mrs, De Roſabd made me bring ut ſtances, I ſay, with Mrs. Dorſin's per- 
with me to town but for What fea - ſuaſion th our military friend could k 
*: ſon I cannot tel]. unleſs it ns do be unravel this Kent; and 1 di not doubt 
g pioof thar L am not of mean extrag- + but ſhe had ſome veaſons for her opi- 
„ tiog , That lady was very prus nion, which ſhe was willipg te con- 


c dent,“ returd the : © this is adreſs, ceal. Full of theſe thoughts, E Made 


. © haps, find themſelves 


one of the ſeams z and then, ſmiling 


upon me—* I do not know, added ſhe, 


+ but this may one day bring you to 


© the knowledge of your fami 75 when 


© Valville's friends, who now look up- 
on you With contempt; will, per- 
reatly ho- 
© noargd by your alliance. This is 


©'a very pleaſing thovght!' ſaid 17 


fit for agprinceſs!* She then ob- an excuſe to retire to my room, that I 
ſerved a 27 curiouſly worked in might be at leiſure to indulge my re- 


flections. Are my misfortunes, then, 
« at an end cried J. Shall J taſte 
© the delights that reſult from indulg- 
© iog thoſe fecial affections Which make 
© up ſuch a large part of human feli- 
city? Shell I. have a family and a 
„ name? Shall I have relations ho 
«will he dear ts me, though now un- 
© known? What a fund of new and 

2 N unexpected 
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unexpected delight! — O my dear 
© Val ville! ſhall I have it in my power 
© toconvince the world that it is no mer - 
cenary views, but the pureſt, the ſin- 
© cereſt, the moſt tender affection, which 
© has poſſeſſed my ſoul, and makes me 
C —_ to be thine?* Here a guſh of 
tears forced their way, and I melted into 
the moſt charming ſoftneſs. * O my 


© dear mother!" then cried I, © you 


© have been cenſured for loving me; and 
* the N your ſon to do ſo has 
© been regarded as the greateſt weak - 
© neſs; now your conduct will be ap- 
proved, and your unkind relations 
© will bluſh at their inſolence. I ſhall 
© hear your name mentioned with ho- 
* nour by thoſe who have been moſt in- 
© vidious, moſt ready to defame it by 
© their unkind' cenſures. — But, per- 
© haps, cried I, recollecting mylelf, 
and drying my 199 © all this joyful 
© proſpect may at laſt prove a vain chi- 
© mera, and every flattering hope va- 
© niſh as ſoon as the officer appears 
There may be certain reaſons to prove 
that I am not his brother's daughter; 
and ſhould we have arguments for- 


we may want ſufficient proof to con- 
vince thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to diſ- 
believe us. My birth may, at beſt, 
be only doubtful; and I may never 
have it in my power to convince the 
world of the ſincerity of my tender- 
neſs; or give Valville any proof of 
the dignity af my 00 by offering 
him a fortune perhaps as large as his 
own,” | 

Thus I went on, wavering betwixt 
my hopes and fears; ſometimes. de- 
lighting myſelf with the moſt pleaſing 
proſpects, and then afflifting myſelf at 
the apprehenſions of a diſappointment: 
at laſt Mrs. Dorſin, a little ſurprized 
at my being ſo long alone, ſent a ſer- 
vant to tell me ſhe begged the favour of 
my company. When I went down, ſhe 
deſired to know what it was that had 
diſturbed me ; for ſhe ſaw ſome traces 
of the trouble of my thoughts m my 
countenancez on which I ingenuouſly 
opened my heart to her, without con- 
cealing the leaſt article of my uneaſi- 
neſs. * I cannot: bear. to ſee you fo 


—— mL PV ET, 


© concerned,” ſaid ſhe, * about the event 


© of our enquiry : is it any great mat- 
* ter whether you oblige Mr. De Val- 
ville, or he you? Our military friend 
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cible enough to ſatisfy ourſelves, yet 


© has. ſent word that he will be with-ug 
© preſently: and I have one piece of ad- 
vice to give you; that is, to take no 
* notice of what we are about to your 
lover; it will be time enough to men- 
* tion it to him when you can do it with 
© agrace.*'—* I am entirely of your 
* opinion, Madam, returned 1: Val- 
© ville ſhall be ignorant of our thoughts 
© till a diſcovery of them may contri- 
© bute to his happmeſs.* Here ſome - 
body knocked at the door ; at which my 
heart began to flutter afreſh. + Now,“ 
ſaid I to myſelf, © this important mo- 
ment approaches! Oh, that this pain- 
© ful ſuſpenſe was over!* The officer 
preſently entered the room, and faluted 
us with an air of unuſual gaiety cx 
am very much obliged to you, ladies, 
ſaid he, „for the honour you confer 
© upon me. — It is we who are 
obliged, Sir,“ ſaid Mrs. Dorſin: 
we wanted to conſult with you about 
an affair of conſequence; and, to 
prevent our being interrupted by com- 
pany, we will loſe no time, but enter 
© upon it immediately. I have by me 
© ſome cloaths which belonged to an 
infant; and I want your opinion of 
them. Pray, take notice of this 
© head-dreſs! Nay, Sir, do not ſmile,” 
added ſhe, before you have heard me. 
—* Indeed, Madam,” returned he, I 
© have no judgment in ſuch things! 
© That may be, Sir,” replied ſhe: © but 
© I want you carefully toexamine ſome 
© cyphers curiouſly worked in this 
© ſeam; perhaps they may give us ſome 
* light into a certain young lady's fa- 
«* mily.* He then took it in his hand, 
and Mrs, Dorfin explained the letters 
to him; whilſt I trembled, and was in 
the utmoſt pain for the event. After 
he had obſerved it for ſome time, he 
gore a ſigh ; and, looking at Mrs. Dor- 

n and me with an air that ſhewed ſome 
emotion—* May I fee' the lady? ſaid 
he. © You do fee her!” faid Mrs. Dor- 
ſin; it is Marianne! Theſe are the 
© things ſhe was found in when taken 
© out of the ſtage- coach. O my 
dear Marianne!” cried he, riſing, with 
his eyes full of tenderneſs, I muſt in- 
© ſtantly endeavour to unravel this af- 
* fair : you are, perhaps, my niece! I 
© fee here the initial letters of her name: 
and here, ſajd he, pointing to ana- 
tber place, are thoſe of my brother 
© and ſiſter, whom I have ſo long lott !— 
„ | « Permit 
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© Permit me to embrace you: I will 
ride poſt inſtantly. to the count m 

© brother; he is now at Verſailles; and, 
© as he lived at Paris when my brother 
« retired from hence, perhaps he, or my 
©. mother, who lives with him, may re- 
© member all the-particulars of this 


© dreſs; and, if you will give me leave, 


© I will take it with me. — Pray do, 
© Sir!” (aid I. He then tenderly em- 
braced me; and parted, with his eyes 
full of a manly ſoftneſs. 

As ſoon as he was gone I burſt into 
tears: My dear Mrs. Dorſin!* cried 
I, throwing my arms about her neck, 
© I ſhall be happy beyond my utmoſt 
© wiſhes !—My God! what felicity doſt 
© thou prepare for me! What gratitude 
© is due to thee! May I never forget 
© thy goodneſs l—Q Madam! my dear 
friend! what a happy turn this will 
give to my affairs! Valville will be 
© no more reproached with loving an 
object unworthy of his affeCtion !'— 
My dear, ſaid ſhe, weeping too, and 
holding me in her arms, I heartily 
© ſympathize with thee in thy ſatisfac- 
© tion! But let us ſtill conceal it from 
© the world: take care you do not let 
Mr. De Valville know it! We will 
© ſurprize him with the news all at 
© ance, when we have heard the ſucceſs 
of your uncle's journey.*—* I agree 
© toit, Madam, returned I : © but how 
© agreeable the diſcovery will be to 
© him! I cannot help anticipating the 
« ſatisfation he will feel on this occa- 
« ſion l ä | | 

As Valville, by ſome means or other, 
was prevented from paying me a viſit 
this evening, I had time, againſt the 


next day, to confirm myſelf in my re- 


ſolution of concealing for ſome time 
the diſcovery which was breaking out, 
and arm, myſelf with ſuch an equam- 
mity of temper as to make it impoſſible 


to diſcover any thing from my beha- . 


viour. As he had not been with me 
the day before, he came two or three 
hours ſooner than uſual ; and was at 
Mrs. Dorſin's even before dinner. As 
ſoon as we were alone, he appeared im - 


patient at my delays in deterring the 


completion of our mutual happineſs; 
and preſſed me to fix upon the day 
which was to make me his, in ſuck an 
engaging manner, that he prevailed up- 
on mo to be more haſty than I intended; 
and I-conſegred that I would be his 
wife in fix weeks time. Though he 
I 
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was Yn with this promiſe, as I 
could eafily ſee by his countenance, 
which diſcovered an unuſual ſatisfac- 
tion; yet he endeavonred to make me 
ſhorten that time by every argument 
which he thought could prevail upon 
me. © And why fix weeks, my — 
Marianne? ſaid he, takiag my hand, 
and preſſing it between his. Can 
© you love me, and yet deſire to tor- 
meat me with needleſs delays ? Sure 
* your tenderneſs muſt be greatly in- 
* ferjor to mine! Did you know how 
painful it is to me to be abſent from 
8 4 did you know with what re- 
luctance I am forced to leave you 
* when I have been bleſſed with your 
* company; and with what impatience 
© I wait till T can fee you again; Tam 
6 3 would pity me, and haften 
my felicity. But, alas! my follies 
© have juſtly rendered me leſs dear to 
© you than I have heen; and it would 
© be unreaſonable in me, after ſo much 
* ingratitude, to expect an equal re. 
turn of affection.“ Here he ſtopped, 
and gave me ſuch a Took as touched 
my very ſoul. Indeed, Sir,“ returned 
I, © you do not do me juſtice; you 
have no reaſon to accuſe me of cruel - 
ty: and perhaps I might, with the 
ſtricteſt truth, aſſure you that my 
tenderneſs is not at all inferior to 
yours, How, then, is it poſſible that 
I thould take a pleafore in giving you 
pain ? You ought rather to conclude 
that I have ſome reaſons for defer- 
ring the completion of our happi- 
© neſs: and, Iaffure you, they are ſuch 
© as even you will approve of. While 
we were talking thus, Mrs. Dorſin en- 
tered the room; on which we changed 
the ſubje& of our converſation, and 
talked of indifferent matters till it was 
time for Valville to retire. | 

The next day, in the afternoon, as I 
was reading in the library, Mrs. Dor- 
ſin came to me with an air that ex- 
preſſed the moſt lively ſatisfaction. 
My dear, ſaid the, ſmiling, * what 


© will you give me for a letter from 
© our friend the officer, whom I muſt 
© now call your uncle? I havejuſt re- 
© ceived one from him, with another 
© incloſed for you. Here, Miſs, added 
ſhe, © are both.” I rook them, - and 
opened Mrs. Dorſin's letter; which, 
as near as I gan remember, was to this 
effect n 


N © Impatient, 
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n JMPATIENT, Madam, to be 


© certain of my happinets in be- 
© ing related to the amiable Marianne, 
« ] have endeavoured, ever ſince I left 
« you, to gain all peſſible information; 
© and not without fucceſs. As ſoon 
© as I arrived at my brother's, I went 
© to wait upon my mother the counteſs 
© dowager, who was a little indiſpoſed 
© in her chamber: there I found my 
© fiiter,- and ſeveral other ladies of diſ- 
© tintion, I took the firſt opportu- 
© rity to ſhew them the cap I received 
© from you; which I pretended I had 
© found on the road. I gave it to my 
mother; the looked at it for ſome 
© time; and then taking off her ſpeQa- 
© cles, and lifting up her eyes, I faw 
© them ſwimming in tears. My 
« poor child!“ ſaid ſhe; „ alas! what 
« is become of thee What you have 
« found,“ ſaid ſhe to me, „ puts me 
in mind of your brother and ſiſter.“ 
© And then turning to a lady who fat 
© by her“ This, Madam,“ continued 
« ſhe, © is extremely like the cap yon 
« made a preſent of to my grand- 
« daughter,” The lady then tock it; 
© and nad no ſooner caſt her eyes upon 
« it, than ſhe cried out, with aſtoniſh- 
ment It is the ſame! I perfectly 
« remember it; for I made it myſelf. 
« What js become of my dear friend 
© the counte{s? May I never flatter 
& myſelf with the hopes of ſeeing her 
4% again?” She then aſked me where 
© TI found it; on which I related, in 
© few words, Marianne's hiſtory. My 
mother wept at the loſs of her ſon and 
daughter; at the fame time that ſhe 
rejoiced at the thought of ſeeing again 
her grand-daughter; and was ra- 
viſhed at the idea of finding her a 
lady of ſuch merit as I juſtly repre- 
ſented her, Meanwhile all the ladies 
appeared in the greateit amazement z 
but my ſifter held down her head, 
ſeemed diſpleaſed at the diſcovery, 
and made ſome objections. to Miſs 
Marianne's being her piece; which, 
however, were ſoon anſwered. My 


the eſtate, which is her due, as ſoon 
as her right to it can be proved, I 
am now on the road to Zourdeaux, 
and but a few miles {rom the village 
at which my dear niece received her 
education, I amy Madzm, yours, 


Kc. f mot, 
Ke.. J. DE Nee,” 
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The other letter, of which I have ilk 
the copy, was exactly as follows 


© DEAR MISS, 


: | $4 would be in vain for me to pre- 
tend to deſcribe the joy I feel at 
* the reflection of being ſo nearly re- 
© lated to a perſon whoſe ſhining vir- 
* tues would give a luftre tothe higheſt 
* ſtations of life, and make nobility 
* truly noble. I have offered you my 
© heart, and have loved you with all 
the tenderneſs of a paſſionate lover; 
© but you no ſooner cruſhed my hopes 
of being yours than I gave laws to 
my defires, and aſpired to deſerve the 
character of a ſincere, honeſt, and 
* diſintereſted friend, To that dear 
name I have now another claim 
© that of blood z but this can add no- 
thing to my zeal for your happineſs, 
© which, ever fince I knew you, was 
© dearer to me than my own, Believe 
© me, dear Miſs, I intereſt myſelf in 
© all that concerns you; I ſhare in your 
* felicity; and wiſh you and Mr. De 
© Valville all the ſatisfactions that vir- 
© tue, innocence, and love, can beſtow. 
In a few days I ſhall ſee you again; 
* when I ſhall have an opportunity of 
„telling you how much I am, my 
dear niece, your affeQionate friend, 


"8 J. De N.“ 


Vou imagine, perhaps, Madam, that 
J was now tranſported with the utmoſt 
joy; that I gave a looſe to my tranſports, 
ſince the diſtant proſpeR of this happi- 
nefs had given me ſuch delight: ſo far 
from it, I read theſe letters with, great 
calmnels, undiſturbed by any violent 
emotions. They contained nothing 
very ſurprizing; nothing that I was 
not already prepared for: refleQion had 
made the thoughts of theſe new, honours 
familiar to my mind; and they inſen- 
ſibly grew leſs charming as I was more 
accuſtomed ta them. 5 

Well, my dear, ſaid Mrs. Dorſin, 
laughing, as ſoon as I had finiſhed read- 
ing theſe two letters, * do. not you 
think the officer (your uncle I ſhould 
* ſay) is grown. very gallant? He 
* writes as paitionately.. as. a, young 
© lover, at the ſame time that. he pre- 
* ſerves the tenderneſs. af a father. Such 
a friend ought. to be, eſteemed. as an 
© ihvaluable_bleſling."——* It is; true, 


Madam, replied Ly! ( my being re- 
Madam replgh k. n ee 
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* lated to a perſon of ſach merit is not 
© theleaſt advantage I ſhall derive from 

© this diſcovery; and I ſhall ſet a greater 

© value upon his friendſhip than upon 

my father's eſtate, which I ſhall ob- 

© tain through his means: he is not 

only my friend, but my dear Val- 

© ville's too. Such a noble, ſuch a 

& difiatercted friend, is one of the 

« greateſt bleſſings of life: be will he, 

© at the ſame time, an uncle, a father, 

© and a brother, to me.'—* You are 

© in; the right, returned Mrs, Dorſin. 

© How afliduous he is in promoting 

« your happineſs! What pains does he 

© take to clear vp the obſcurity of your 

© birth, and recover you from the ob- 

© livion into which your firſt misfor- 

© tunes have involved you! With what 
© diligence does he endeavour to raile 
© you to thoſe honours you were born 
© toenjoy, and to procure you the poſ- 
ſeſſion of an eſtate which might fall 
© to him after his brother's deceate ! 

© Happy the perſons who have ſuch a 
. friend ; but doubly happy they who 
* know how to prize him as they 

© ought!” 

Two or three days after this, Mrs, 

Dorſin aſked Valville and I to go with 
her to pay a. viſit to a lady of her ac- 
quaintance, that lived at a village a few 
leagues from Paris: we readily accept- 
ed the offer, and ſet out as ſoon as we 
had dined. We were received with a 
great deal-of politeneſs by an elderly 
gentleman and ladyz and, upon Mrs. 
Dorſin's preſenting vs both to them as 
two of her deareſt friends who were 
ſhortly: to be married, we were careſſed 
in à very engaging; manner. We 
„ think ourſelves extremely obliged to 
vou, Madam, ſaid the old gentle- 
man, for the honour you do us, in 
$ giving us an opportunity, of know- 
ing thoſe who: are worthy of your 
5 eſteem. I thipk I have ſomewhere 
©. ſeen theſe' two: amiable perſons.”— 
© Yes, Sir, replied Mrs. Dorſin; 
#5 Miſs Marianne was once at my houſe 
© with. this gentleman and; his. mother, 
* when: you entered, juſt as they were 
£ taking their leave of me: I ſuppoſe 
« you. might ſee them then. They 
care hoth of very noble families; and, 
J aſſute you, I think myſelf greatly 
$ honouredl ig the ſhare, I flatter myſelf 
bhaye in. their affections... But where 


k are your fon andithe young ladies?“ 


een,“ fig the: eld lad, 


* 
* they will be here preſently.” She 
bad hardly ſpoke, when we ſaw a young 
gent leman paſs by the window fmack- 
ing his whip, calling his bounds, and, 
in ort, making a moſt hideous noiſe, 
He per ſently atier entered the room 
with a remarkable air of clowniſh ruſ. 
ticity: he was booted and ſpurred; had 
a great coat on with a jockey's cap: 
and, as ſoon as he appeared, gave ſuch 
a {:rape with his foot, that I verily be- 
lieve he left a mark a yard long. As 
ſoon as he took his ſeat, Mrs. Dorſin 
unhappily aſked him if he had had any 
ſport; at which he began with his 
ſtarting his game; and travelled again 
over all the ground where had been the 
ſcene of his morning's diverſion; re- 
lated all the windings and doublings of 
the hare; told us who every field be- 
longed to through which he rode; and 
expatiated on the merit of his hounds: 
and all his interwoven with a thouſand 
oaths and curſes, till we were ſo weary 
with his tedious impertinence, that we 
were abcut to take our leave, as the 
only means of extricating ourſelves 
from the trouble he. gave us. But 
what moſt ſurprized us, was to ſee his 
father and mother, who appeared to be 
perſons of good ſenſe, liſtening to him 
with an air that expreſſed the utmoſt 
ſatisſaction. * Is it poſſible,” ſaid I to 
myſelf, © that the tenderneſs of a pa- 
© rent ſhould degenerate into ſuch a 
criminal fondneſs, as to make them 
© delight in the folly of their off- 
* ſpring ? What an extravagant weak - 
© neſs for a reaſonable mind to ſuffer ' 
* itſelf to be ſo groſsly blinded, as to 
© miltake blemiſhes for beauties ! What 
© ſervice can ſuch a man be of to his 
friend or his country, who knows no 
«© gratification ſuperior to following a 
© hare, or running down a fox; and 
© who is, in all reſpects, as worthleſs 
© an animal as thoſe who engroſs all 
© his attention?“ We had fat an hour 
without any of us having an opportu- 
nity of putting in a word; and were 
rihng, when he ſtopped to take a little 
breath, * I am glad, Sir,“ ſaid Val- 
ville, that you have had ſuch good di- 
« verſion to-day: hunting is a noble 
* exerciſe,, and much conducive to the 
© promotion of health; but, ſure, it 
* ought not to be our ſupreme ſelicity. 
— Sir, {aid the old gentleman, my 
© boy is fond of the chaceyz and is one 
4 ak had hovtſnen in ih copnt's: 


_ * and 
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© and when he begins upon theſe ſub- 
* jeQs, he is apt to be a little tedious; 

Nat I love to hear him talk of them; 
© though I wiſh he did not ſwear ſo 
much.“ I wiſh fo too, Sir, ſaid 1: 
* theſe are only uſeleſs blanks in diſ- 
* courſe; and if they had been left out, 
4 
4 
4 


* all that has been ſaid would have 
been reduced into about half the com- 
paſs. And I aflure you, Sir, added 

I, addrefling myſelf to the young gen- 

tleman, * I am almoſt angry that you 

© ſhould believe you have ſo little credit 

* with us, as to think it neceſſary to 

fwear to every trifling "© rem 

But, however, a torrent of common- 

place execrations may certainly be of 

great ſervice to perſons who have ſo 
mean a genius as to want ſuch uſeleſs 
explicatives to diſguiſe their want of 
ideas, and hide their inability to fur- 
niſh out a diſcourſe without them: 

but pray, Sir, do not imagine I 

think you. one of this number. — 

Madam, I beg your pardon; I beg 

your pardon?” cried he: © though, 

faith, I hardly know what you mean 

by your ablitives and ideots! - But I 

heard a rare ftory to-day, father, of 

a gentleman at Paris, who 1s main 

rich; and yet is ſuch a fool as to think 

of marrying a pretty, vagabond girl. 

Lord! what ſapſculls there are in the 

world! Zoons! had he but half my 

ſenſe, I know what I know!—But, 

* mayhap, you may know them, Ma- 

dam, vided he, addreſſing bimſelf 

to Mrs. Dorfin: * the young fellow's 

© name is Valville; 154 the wench I 

« fpeak of, I think ny call Mari- 

* anne,* Here I ſaw Valville knit his 

brows, and look upon him with an air 

of contempt; whilſt I could not help 
bluſhing: but my relation to the officer 

no ſooner entered my thoughts, than I 

recovered myſelf from my confuſion, 

What do you mean, Sir?” cried Mrs, 

Dorſin, interrupting him. Mr. De 

« Valville is a gentleman, who would 

have ſenſe enough to defpiſe your 

cenſure, were the young lady 

tute of a fortune: but the is not fo; I 

know her family; the is a perion of 

quality and is related to ſome of my 
moſt intimate friends; and Valville, 
though of noble extraction, J affure 
you, will be greatly honoured by the 
alliance.“ This was ſpoke with ſuch 
an air of aſſurance, that Valville, who 


ſtill knew nothing of the diſcovery of 
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my birth, could not help ſmiling, and 
giving me a look which told me be ap- 
proves of the deceit he thought Mrs. 
orſin put upon them. If my fon 
© has been miſinformed, Madam,” faid 
the old lady, © you muſt excuſe him; I 
* have heard ſomething myſelf of the 
* ſame ſtory before; but as I did not 
© know the perſons concerned, I could 
not contradict it. Thereis little credit 
to be given to report. It is true, 
Madam,* returned Mrs. Dorſin: I 
aſſure you they are both perſons of 
merit; and are every way worthy of 

each other.” 
But I forgot to mention the two 
young ladies, who were perſons of 
very different characters: they entered 
the room while their brother was in the 
midſt of his tedious diſcourſe, leaping 
ditches and five - barred gates. The 
youngeſt, who was about ſeventeen, 
ſeemed the favourite of her father and 
mother; was naturally genteel, and 
would have appeared quite charming, 
had not her whole behaviour been diſ- 
coloured by the moſt ridiculous affec- 
tation and folly, which was ſo viſible 
as to deſtroy all the impreſſions which 
her beauty was apt to make upon thoſe 
who ſaw her. She no ſooner ſaluted 
us but ſhe ſat down by her father, who 
ave her a look full of tenderneſs; ſhe 
immediately began to endeavour to at- 
tract our eyes, and eſpecially Valville's, 
by fluttering and gallanting her fan, 
and every moment changing her poſ- 
ture to diſcover ſome new | charm. 
While her brother was talking, ſhe had 
frequently an opportunity of ſhewing 
a fine ſet of teeth by burſting into a 
ridiculous and immoderate laughter; 
then threw herſelf back in her chair; 
recovered herſelf, and adjuſted her 
tucker and head-drefs, to diſcover a 
delicate, round, white arm; after- 
wards pulled out a gold ſnuff-box ſet 
with diamonds, and then looked at her 
watch: her whole behaviour was 
forced and full of affectation; and it 
was this that made all her actions diſ- 
agreeable; endeayouring, too vifibly, to 
give a grace to every charm, her very 
endeavour rendered her leſs charming, 
and her too eager defire-of pleaſing 
made her even diſagreeable. 
The other lady was much older than 
her ſiſter; had a complexion very ordi- 
nary, and was a little crooked; but 
had an air ſo eaſy, ſo ſweet, and em- 
| aging, 
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gaging, that it more than made up for 
the want of thoſe charms her ſiſter was 
poſſeſſed of: ſhe appeared to have a 

t degree of wit and ſenſe; 
Bene none of thoſe kind glances 
which were continually beſtowed upon 
her brother and fiſter, who ſeemed to 
_ engroſs the whole ſouls of their pa- 
rents; while her looks ſeemed to diſco- 
ver the modeſt diffidence of a pure and 
virtuops mind, depreſſed and labour- 
ing under inſuperable difficulties; and 
jt was eaſy to perceive that, as a crimi- 
nal indulgence had ſpoiled the others, a 
contrary behaviour to her had made her 
ambitious of excelling them in real 
excellence, as much as they did her in 
the advantages of their perſons. She 
entered the room dreſſed rather like a 
ſervant than the ſiſter of the other la- 
dy; and, after ſaluting us with a very 
good grace, retired to the farther end of 
the room, where I could perceive her 
frequently bluſh, and ſeem in confu- 
ſion at her brother's impertinence. I 
was ſoon prepoſſeſſed in her favour; 
and would have been very glad to have 
enjoyed her company, could 1 have 
hoped to obtain it without being trou- 
| bled with that of her brother and ſiſter. 
As we roſe up to go, the old gentle- 
man and lady preſſed us to ſtay ſupper; 
but, as we wete ſo far from home, we 
' begged to be excuſed: when, after ex- 
changing ſome compliments, and en- 


treating them to return our viſit at Pa- 


ris, we took. our leave. We were no 
ſooner ſeated in the coach, than Mrs. 
Dorfin cried—* How dreadful are the 
effects of a wrong education! A gen- 
tleman, with no other ideas than 
thoſe of a peaſant, is unworthy, of 
the honours to which he is born. 
This young man will have a great 
eſtate; but. his happmeſs muſt be 
confined in a narrow compaſs: while 
his mind is ſhut to every great and 
noble idea, he has no tafte for rati - 
onal pleaſures; ncither wiſdom, the 
ſweet delights of friendſhip, nor the 
godhke pleaſures of virtue, can have 
any charms for him.“ —“ It is true, 
Madam, rejoined Valville.“ What 
a vaſt difference muſt there be in the 
happineſs of the virtuoſo, who ſpends 


which enlarge the mind by a contt- 
nual acceſſion of ne and great ideas; 
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what a vaſt diſproportion, I ſay, be- 
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tween ſuch a one and the man whoſe 
views and ſatisfactions are all con- 
fined to the dull round of ſenſual en- 
joyments! Can he be happy who has 
no other felicity than what his dogs, 
his horſes, and his bottle, give him? 
His hounds rival him. in the chacez 
and, perhaps, are ſenſible of more 
pleaſure in the Peri their game 
than their maſter; while every brook 
affords them a liquor as agreeable to 
their taſte, and with which they can 
ſate their thirſt with as high a ſatiſ- 
faction, as he with his richeſt wines. 
What a noble taſte muſt that man 
have who conſents to forſake the di- 
vine pleaſures, of which his nature 
© 18 capable of, to ſhare only in the de- 
lights of his beagles and his horſes 1” 
—* But, Sir,“ ſaid I, ſmiling, * what- 
© ever pains men take to deprave their 
© natures, I am perſuaded that, was the 


© outward form to degenerate in pro- 


c f- as the mind did fo, we ſhould 
© have few, or none, that would con- 
© ſent to change their form to be any 
other animal under the ſun: they are 
content with being brutes while they 
preſerve the outiide of the man, 
though they are as really ſo as if the 
form was changed too; for, baniſh 
reaſon, and give the man canine in- 
clinations, and what is he but a dog 
in maſquerade? — No, no,” ſaid 


Mr. De Valville, laughing; I think 


« you carry it a little too far nows 


© while he is conſcious that he has rea- 


«* ſon, though he ſuffer it to lie dor- 
* mant,, be is a man ſtill; though he 


makes no uſe of hisintelleual po- 
© ers, but lets them lie by till they are 


* ſy ruſty that they can be of little ſer- 


© viee.to him, they are enough to con- 


“ ſtitute him, in ſome meaſure, a rea- 
© ſonable * gg how do you like 
© the young 


« I fincerely pity them both,” ſaid ſhe: 
© the eldeſt, though ſhamefully diſre- 
© garded by her father and mother, is 
© a very deſerving woman; and wants 
nothing but a more favourable out- 
fide to render her every way charm- 
ing. I am ſorry to 0 perſons of 
good ſenſe have ſuch a partiality for 
their children; for nothing can be of 
worſe conſequence: the cultivation 
of young minds, added ſhe, is a 
moſt important talk, Juſt ideas 
e e 


adies, Madam ?* added. 
he, addreſſing himſelf to Mrs. Dorfn. 


«7 
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"*Thefe, With other diſcdprſes: paſſin 
away the tine YH}. we gor dp) Wh 


ovght to be inftilled as ſoon as the 
mind is capable of e een 
when the tender faculties begin to 
open and expand themfelves, 'rhe 
ſhould begin to feel the force of that 
truth which ought tb be the'rale of 
their afler- conduct. And bow de- 
lightful mut it be fot the feu Bu), 
in proportion as it ripens, to find it- 
ſelf continually entertained with*the 
proſpe& of new and pleaſing idras ! 
On the tontraty, the time for im- 
provement is commonly triflet away; 
the fond parent is Afraid to give his 
favourite child the trouble of think 
ing, left it ſhould damp it's vivacity: 
it's little folſiss take vp all his atten- 
tion; while” flatterx, and an unfuſt 
applauſe, lay the ſeeds of innumera- 
ble Aces, whith ſpting fp as foon' as 
he arrives to 'manhood.” Ou the 
other hand, oh ſtern and 8 

arent damps the aſpiring thoughts, 
gepreſtes Ai d, ad Wis too 
often aberſe to improvement; finte 
it is taught to fegafd the acquiſition 
© of knowledge as a moſt paintul taſk. 
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It is for your ſuke, Mr. De'Valville,” 


continued ſhe, Imiling, that I make 
© thelerefle&ions; you may ſoon Know 
« what it is to be a father, and then 
© ſuch” bbſervaticons may be vſeful to 


you: and I'kiow'you will excafe me 


if I add one word more; and that 
© js, that we thogld never give chil- 


© dren any ideas hut ſachs they axe ca- 


© pable of underſkanding wirkt the great- 
eſt eaſe; we ſhould encoutdge their 
enquiries, regard the pretty fittle 
creatures as our friends; and never 
uſe then with ſeverity, while it is 
poſſible to Folk apo tbein Py the 
gentler methods of tendernefs and 
affection. But Jet us break*off this 
ſubject.—I think, Marianne, F686 gh t 
to thank you for your reproving the 
young gentleman to ſmartly: I was 
extremely pleaſed with your manner 


priety of chara&ers, "to" uſe, ne a 


fabrick of the univerſe. ' How im- 


— 


we were told at the officer, a 


brother This fentlePexe 
firſt föfteneg me to fürn A chegree, that 
Twas unable t 215 tim. At laſt, 


of doing it; though I was afrafd' he 
would "have, been affronted. It is ing 428 yes, inf 10 
very unbecoming & Sküttemän, who: uncle theulder, 

ought to be acquainted with the pro- 


expreſfibfe was ny ur 


wanton fretdom, the name of that 
tremendous” Being who fop ofts the 


pious for man to Jeſt wirf Gmnipo- 
tence,” and call him td be 4 Witneſs "With NI 
of their actions, even in che midſt of me, while 


endet 


* 


y an eiderty gentſemän; Wh wikted 
y 4 18 


tis ſoifie" time, But, eing fatigt 
Wien their sone, Were ge HOME, 
Ant Hack left worFnarfthey would te- 


urp the next day before dinner, 1 Ws 


lo chtſtürbetl at bur being dut of the ay, 


tkat it was With" gifgebſte T Fotsesſed 


my uneaß nel. Tlonge ts Fhow te 
ſuccefs of his joutney, In e hat news 
he brogght froth the Village Where 1h 

Tpent fo" many years. ITlopged to that 

this dear friend for all the frobble Ne 
had given himſelf on my attount; to 
embrate him, aba cat m 1805 
While we werk at Topper, Vueſie od 
ſerved that 1 was ore thobghtfal 
than uſual, bot aſecbedd it wk Ing 
Farigued with my jouridys and! tipon 
that account fon Teft tue, that 1 might 
be at liberty to repoſe myſel. 

The next morning Tarofe ſoquer than 
ordinary, drefſet my (elf before break - 
faſt, and ſent a footmaß to atquaint 
the officer that we ſhonld be glad to 
Tee him; but” the ſerxant had hot been 
gone many minutes, when Theard my 
uncle ſpeak to Mes. Dirfin, whom He 
met coming do wn ſtairs; ang fmimedi- 


ately after Ne opened the floor. T was then 


reading his letter; bur threwiit down, 

andaroſe to et Him when advanc- 

ing tiaftily to mec my niece! cried 

he, faking me i ufs Arms, and embrac- 

Trig me, 4 thou 34 PARADE of thy loſt 
mae 


ePexclamation at 


recovering Myſeſf—eDearSir,* cried I, 


| ati Od ien Lind 
of pleafure?” yea the frft, dhe only 


pet ſon I kidw o my kindted.” How 


* bapph do'Frbink wylelf in being 're- 


ited*s you WhileT was ſpeaking, 


T heart Mrs. Dorßin aud ahothef per- 


fon coming in: büt ho- great, how in- 


pe hen itt 
looking over my 
IRA perſon Whom 


I bat long*befort Yhought dead; my 
Gel ien induf Mc patent, Mr. 


De Rofaudt T ttärted, paves fick, 
ſtodd motionleſs, Whfle x flood of ten- 
Jer ideas Morte inte thy ming. My 
weld, meanchite, retired a fe Reps, 
2 Mr. De Refint del ce 0 ö 


At laſt he efted out Oh, My child!” 


re 


(OF Nee 
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Here the tears tricked. down his aged 


cheeks, and he was too full to fay any 
more: 8 mares? then cried 
I, and d too; c my arms 
about Uf the tears ed e m 

eyes, which, while he kiſſed me, ming] 

with his, Sure there never was a more 
tender mterview! What a pleaſing, 
painful tranſport! Our minds, Madam, 
are capable of receiving only a certain 
degree of pleaſure; and all beyond that 
is pain, Our paſſions are confuſed ſen - 
fations, which, when violent, ſwell the 
heart; it's emotions become turbulent 
and the exceſs of our delight we find 
nearly allied to pain. At laſt, after 
recolleting himſelf, and giving me a 


_ moſt gender look Never! never ſince 


my ſiſter's death, cried he, © have I 
© hoped to ſre thee again! How afflit- 
© ed have I been on thy account! I have 
had a thouſand fears left thou ſhouldſt 
© tbe reduced to ſtraits dangerous to thy 
virtue; I feared thou wouldſt be pre- 
vailed upon to blot thy 4nnocence by 
* fome unworthy action: but I thank 
God my fears were vain. Thou haſt 


not diſgraced the education I have 


* 


iven thee. This worthy. gentleman 
bl given me the hiſtory of thy beha- 
viour in ten; I heard the mag 
{tory with a father's tenderneſs. 
rejoice in thy innocence; and congra- 
tulate thee upon A happineſs, 
the pleaſing fruit of it. But oh, my 
dear! how couldft thou forget me, ſo 
as not to let me hear from thee all this 
while? Indeed, that was unkind: but 
thou, didſt not know, perhaps, how 
very dear thou went to me. Not 
know that, did I ſay ? Sure thou didſt. 
I have given thee ſuck proofs of my 
* tenderneſs, as maſt make thee fully 
© {enfible of it. Pray, dear Sir,” 
cried I, © do. not wound my ſoul with the 
ſuſpicion that I could be ſo ungrateful 
as to forget you, who, indeed, have 
deen a ſecond father to me. I thought 
* you had leng ago left this world; 
: hoe the laſt letter you ſent to Ms. De 
* Roſand, which acquainted me with 
* the dreadful news of your fall, and 


a ma @&cK Ga GG <6 @ 6 a * 


| © the lofs of your benefice, told us, 


© thata few days were the utmoſ you 
© could expeR to liye. 
« your lofs, at the ſame time that I did 
© that of her, Lord! in what à dread- 
« ful grief was I invalved! no words 
© can expreſs my diſtreſs. You had, be- 
$ {ides, been obliged to quit your houſe; 


/ 


i lamented 
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and, as I knew not where to dire& to 
you, the meſſenger I ſent came back 
without being able to learn where to 
find you, orſo much as knowing whe- 
ther you' were alive or not: this, join- 
ed to my thinking that ſo worthy a 
man coold not be ſo much concealed, 
made me conclude that you were no 
more. But, O Sir! with what joy do 
© I fee that T was miſtaken! my tran- 
* ſports are quite inſupportable!* 
Here I dried my eyes; and, looking 
round, obſerved my uncle and Mrs. 
Dorfin bathed in tears. I found myſelf 
very weak; the ſudden flow of ſpirits 
occaſioned by this une ed interview 
made me almoſt ready to faint: I there- 
fore ſat don, and endeavoured to com- 
poſe myſelf; Mr. De Roſand took a 
chair, and ſat by me; when Mrs. Dorfin 
interrupted our converſation, by ex- 
prefling the ſatisfaction ſhe found in 
having an opportunity of thanking Mr. 
De Roſand for his affection to me: and 
even diſcovered ſuch a lively and warm 
gratitude, that you would have thought 
ſhe alone had been the perſon obliged. 
* Your generoſity and affection for ny 
dear friend, ſaid ſhe, © is ſo very ex- 
* traordinary, that T cannot help re- 
« garding you as a perſon who has a 
« peculiarright to my eſteem and friend - 
« ſhip. You have been doubly a fa- 
ther to herz fince, witheut being 
obliged to protect her, ar concern 
yourſelf in her affairs, you have diſ- 
charged all the duties of a 1 It 
is no our turn to let you ſee that we 
acknowledge theſe benefits, though 
we can never repay them. I hope, 
Sir,* added ſhe, © you will do me the 
« favour to accept of my „ till Ma- - 
< rianne is married; I ſhall eſteem this 
* as a farther obligation,'—" I am 
« greatly ___ to you, Madam,” re- 
turned he, for the honour you do me; 
but I haye already given my word to 
« this tleman,'—* Yes, Madam,” 
returned my uncle, I have ordered a 
room to be fitted up for him: and as 
he is the preſerver of a noble branch 
* of our family, I think I ought to 
take him under my care. My dear 
© niece, as you ſay, is infinitely more 
© obliged to this gentleman than even 
© ta my brother: he only brought her 
into being; but this worthy man has 
© made that being a bleſſing to her, by 
« embelliſhing her mind with all that 
4 js great, noble, and generous, Without 
| 20 bis 
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© his care, my niece would either have 
« periſhed, or wanted thoſe improve- 
ments which now make us rejoice in 
© her alliance, I therefore think my- 


© ſelf obliged to give him that ſupport. 


© which he has given you, my dear, 
added he, looking at me. Sir, ſaid 


I, returning him a look full of grati- 
tude, © I thank you: you.have not only, 


by your induſtrious. and ardent zeal 
for my happinels, placed me in a rank 
to which my higheſt ambition could 
never aſpire, but have, as it were, 
raiſed: from the dead a gentleman on 
whom my moſt early affections were 
laced, and for — death 
have ſhed many tears. He, Sir, 
ſhall be my care: I will ſtill pay him 
all that reſpect which: is due from a 
daughter to the moſt worthy and belt 
of parents. -He-ſhall live with Val- 
ville and I, as with a ſon and daugh- 
ter; whil I ſhall ever pray that his 
life may be preſerved as a bleſſing to 
* us all. Ah, my dear cried Mr. 
De Roſand, with\a mixture of joy and 
tenderneſs in his looks; * to fee thee thus 
© is a ſufficient reward for all my pains, 
my care, and concern for thee. I have 
no ambition for the glittering ho- 
nours of this life, and muſt ſoon think 
of leaving it; but while I do live, 
methinks I ſhould deſire it ſhould be 
with thee. But, perhaps, Mr. De Val- 
ville will be unwilling to admit me 
into his family; young men have little 
reſpe&t for grey bairs: and I may, 
perhaps, be looked upon as an intrud- 
er. — * No, Sir,” cried I, interrupt- 
ng him haſtily, Valville is already 
too well acquainted with your merit 
not to eſteem your company as a very 
great bleſſing; beſides, his tenderneis 
to me muſt inſpire him with the moſt 
grateful ſentiments for you: but I 
thought, Sir, added I, ſmiling, © that 
you had too good an opinion of my 
diſcernment, to think I would marry 
a man who could look coolly upon a 
friend to whom Lam under ſuch obli- 
gations.—“ Indeed, Sir, returned 
Mrs. Dorſin with a frank air, * you 
vill have no reaſon to complain of Mr. 
De Valville. But muſt my frieod here 
.© engroſs all your attention? Iaſſure you 
I have a very great deſire to have a 
© ſhare in your eſteem; and mult expect 
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© that you would think yourſelf as wel- 


come 2 gueft here as even Marianne; 
$s {inceit is to you that I am indebted for 
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© having her; and to you ſhe ig indebt- 
ed for herſelf; you: have transferred 
tocher your own goodneſs, your. own 
great and generous ideas; and. in giv- 
ing her yourſelf, you ha vg conferred 
* .not only upon her, but upon us, the 
, greateſt benefit; a benefit which will, 
I hope, be extended to perſons yet un- 
© born,'——* I am at à loſs, Madam,“ 
returned Mr, De Roſand, to make a 
reply to la many compliments; al 
that I can ſay is, that I am as muc 

charmed with your tenderneſs to my 
dear child (for I cannot help calling 
her ſo) as Lam with your gogdnelſs to 
me. —“ Pray, Sir, returned Mrs. 
Dorſin, with, a ſmile, “let us haye no 
© more ceremony; friendſhip is a ſtran- 
© ger to it. Sir, added ſhe, turning to 
my uncle, I long to know what ſuc- 
ceſs you have had in your zourney : 
will you fayour us with a — 2 
recital of what paſſed. ſinet you ho- 
numed us with your letter? I hope 
you have made ſome new diſcover 
that will effeGually clear up, this af- 
fair,.*——* Yes, Madam,” returned he, 
J have ſo, When I arrived at the 
village where Marianne had ſpent the 
firſt part of her life, I made it my bu- 
ſinels to wait upon thoſe gentlemen 
who had been Mr. De, Roſand's 
friends, and from them I hoped to 
get ſome circumſtances that might be 
ſufficient to clear up eyery doubt; but 
they could tell me ng more than I had 
already, been acquainted with; at laſt 
I was informed'that this gentleman; 
who was, generally, thought. ta have 
been dead, was it&tired to a noble- 
man's houſe at a ſmall diſtance from 
thence, where he lived a private and 
retired. life. I immediately went to 
him, told him the Gtuation, Marianne 
wos in, and the buſineſs which brought 
me thither; a piece of news which he 
could not receive without rapture. 
He ſhewed me a writing drawn up by 
a ſcrirener, which related, all the par- 
ticulars of her being found. in the 
coach, with ſome circumſtances that 
I had nat then been acquainted with; 
and this was dated but fix days after 
the date of wy biother's letter, which 
me | n to xetire. I 
made {tit enquiry after the canon of 
Sens, who had eſcaped being mur- 
„ dered with the reſt, and had ,faved 
* himſelf by flight, In ſhort, I Tound 
him. He told me that the CR 
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© and lady were the parents of the 
* — * t he had __ 1 — 
. © that they were obliged” t leave t 
* l a4 d a 
ed their names, and Yſumed choſe of 
C forel ers. "This he teartierh 
«the ſhdiſcretion' of "ont of the foot. 
men, Whom e heard ihadvertent 
1 Him VY his title; the ebunt ſcem- 
— ITitthe and to pfevent hs 
wy ig his "being guilty of un 
elch Aetjon, Ay n wy 
-©eount'o M Fenſdhs for eofleaaMifiy 
Hs name and quality; bet However, 
© withobt ting bim Know WHPhe 
© was.” But What puts it Beyohch All 
doubt is, that this account ef his 
© Fant for retiring exactiy corre- 
ſpofds With whit I received from my 


- © brother: The preſent count eam make 
**ho id? wg to proofs He et; and 
therefore propoles to give up 'the 


eſtate, Which would have been his 


© had his brother died without iſſue— 
but he Hopes that, as he is obhged'to 
* 1 dignity of his title, and 
© T will sdd, as he has conſtantly ex- 
© erted himſelf in liberally ſupporting 


© the ment and been a friend to the 


© diſtrefſed by an unbounded munifi- 
© cence, you will not, my dear niete, 
„ inſiſt upon his returning more than 
© half of what he has received as his 
* brother's heir; ſince he is not able to 
„do it without involving himſelf in 


© inſuperable difficulties. You will ſee 


© hit to-day; he comes to congratu- 
„late you, and join in the general joy. 
I have proyided an entertainment for 
you and Mr. De Valville=andT hope, 
Madam, added he, looking at Mrs. 
Dorſin, © that we ſhall not be without 


© your company; for IL imagine there 


© will be a ſtene that will be more than 


2 Mitle diverting, 2s I have engaged 
moſt of Mr. De 'Valvilles friends to 


t 'be With us, that my niece may tri - 


umph over their inſolence and i- na- 


tutte. Sit,“ returned I, © you muſt 


b excuſe me if I am at à loſs for words 


©to thank you: the titude that 


' © ſwells my heart is too" big for utter - 


© ance.” As to the count,“ continued I, 


: „* reſoice that he has laid out the pro- 


© duce of my father'seftate to ſuch great 


advantage; and am forry that he will 
de the poorer for knowing his nie ce: 


bin therefore do more than be re- 
© quires.” But why, Sir, will you give 


me the pain of introducing me inte 


ws \þ id ww. 


company that hates and deſpiſes me? 
I can diſpenſe with giving them any 
confuſion, and have not the leaſt incli- 
nation to triumph over their ill nature: 
* but, however; Sir, I will ſubmit my - 


roagh * Alf to your will, and chearfully con- 


ſent toute ver you require. Nay, 


ſy my dearze. fald he, it is fit they 


: ©ſhould-all know their error as ſoon as 
* poſſible, and this will give you an 
opportunſey of letting them ſee that 
-«:Yorf car forgive the injuries they have 
offered you.” Beſides, I long to hear 
© how your lover will vindicate his 
- "'thojcey from your on intrinſick ex - 
' ©/coNenees;! without the vain blandiſh - 
ments bf wealth and honour. . This 
i thew that he is worthy of you, 
and that Wis heart is fixed on thoſe 
© charms which will ever be your 
© ©: brighteſt ornament. Well, Sir," 
ſad Mrs. Dorſin, I cannot help ap- 
© proving” of ydur reaſons; Mr. De 
© Valville has not the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
this ha difcovery: but, if we muſt 
go with you, it is time to prepare for 
© ity we ſhall ſoon be ready to wait up- 
© on you. — Gentlemen your. ſervant. 
Come, my dear, added ſhe, as we 
left the room together, a very little 


alteration in your dreſs will be ſuffi - 


© cient: Would have you a to- 
day us plain a ble, nd wichour 
© any other jewels than thoſe which 
nature and education have given you. 
— Wich all! my heart, Madam” re- 
turned I, and retired to my room, when 


in a few minutes I was ready to go; 


but as I returned to the dining- room, 
I faw Valville enter: juſt hefore me. 
My dear, ſaid he, turning to me, 
I heard you was one of the party in- 
« vited'to this gentleman's houſe, and 
therefore have brought my coach 
© for you. —“ Sir, I thank you, re- 
turned I. Bot you moſt know this 
'pentleman; it is Mr. De Roſand: - 
3 | |; 
you have heard me mention him. 
hat! the perſon” who has been ſuch 
a ſincere friend to you, cried he, 
and to whom I am — for many 
of your charms!!—* Yes, Sir,” re- 
turned my uncle, this is the gentle- 
© man who has been a father to Miſs 
Marianne. Then, Sir, ſaid Val- 
ville, you muſt be a father to her ſtill; 
ve thought you had been dead; but 
© I re5o1ce to find that we were niiſtak - 
en. This is a very happy meeting; 
for I aſſure you you are = dear to 
RT! 202 Marianne, 


- 
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« 
Marianne; and I am ſure will not be 
leſs ſo to me. Ihave reaſon to look 
upon you as my beſt friend, (ſince 1 
receive a treaſure from you which 1 
d eſteem more than my hife!' Here 
they embraced each othey 5 and after 
ſome» reciprocal. proteftations of friend - 
ſhip, Mrs. Dorſin being now ready, 
we all ſet out in my-unele's coach, and 
Valville ſent his own home. 
We ſoon arrived at my unele's: but, 
being told that but few of the compa - 
ny were come, and that they were in 
the garden, We to walk there 
too, and converſe vill dianer- time. We 
were on. entertained: _ —— 
agreeable ſpects; and Wa 
— ns any of the perſons 


ho came before us. At laſt, as we 


were rambling through a pleaſing kind 


of labyrinth, we ſaw; at a ſmall diſ- 


tance from us, the long meagre lady 
who had 3 from the convent : 
the was talking very warmly: to ano- 
ther of our fex,'whom 1 had never-ſeen 
before; ſhe was much younger than the 
other lady, and had a countenance of a 


moſt fatirical caſt; When ſhe N 


there ſeemed to be a great deal of ill - 
nature hid ander it; and a ſmile had 
the appearance of a moſt ſevere invec- 


tive. Valvilic obſerved them firſt; and, 
turning to me, pointed to them; on 
which ve ſtood ſtill to obſerve. their 
geſtures, which a | 
. dinary: they were ſo earneſtly: engaged 


ared very extraor- 


in -converfation, that they bad not the 


leiſure to look about them, and there- 
fore did not ce us; but walked lowly 
on, Wholly taken up with their ſubject. 
When wt had viewed them for ſome 
time, I propoſed to walk onz but we 
had no ſooner turned our backs; than 
ve obſerved the old lady raiſe her voice, 
and cry out, in à havghty! tope— If 
„ ſhe is to be here, I amreſolved to af- 
front her.. Nay, Madam, replied 
the other? hat end will that anſwer? 
I ſuppoſe ſne is te dine with us ?'— 
»»Dinelwith us!“ cried ne: ſhe dine 

- © with. us! I hope Mr. De N FX: 
does not intend to affront us! Dine 
with us! I fay, dine with us too! 
What oblige ladies of quality to 


c lad of quality, you know: why, your 
6. — tell wr (dt honour — A 
© ance may be to your family! She is 
certainly ſome princeſs!” This was 
ſpoke with a laugh more bitter and 
iexcing than the keeneſt reproaches. 
lowever, Þ could not belp thinking 
that I ſhould ſoon be revenged for the 
inſults they were offering me: and this 


thought, in ſpite of myſelf, gave me 


ſome pleaſure; and, indeed, I could not 
help indulging it. It was too agree- 
able to glance through my mind, on an 
occaſion like this, without! giving me 
ſome emotion; eſpecially; as' this n 
the only comfort I then, had t0 f. 

me. Valville, I obſerved, coloured-a 
little, and ſeemed under ſome confuſion 
at this diſcourſe; but he had an air that 
expteſſed the utmoſt indignation, mix- 
ed witch that noble pride, which-ſwells 
the mind at the reflection of it's havin; 
done nothing unworthy of itfelf. My 


uncle, I obſerves, whiſpered to Mrs. 
Dorſin. and both ſmiled with an air of 


ſatis faction: While Mr. De Roſand 
ſeemed the only unconcerned fpeRator, 


as he could not gueſs, from what was 


faid, who was the ſubject of their ſa- 
tire. We now thought it time to re- 


tire, ſince we found we were likely to 


be entertaĩned with nothing but invec - 


tives. And as we began t turn into 
another walk, Mrs. Dorũm came up to 
mez and, whiſpering, defired me not to 


be concerned. © Your uncle, ſaid ſne, 
nas ordered his ſervants to acquaint 


the gueſts, Who are chiefly thoſe. of 


Mr. De Valville's friends, and your 
*.moR inveterate enemies, that you are 
©.to be here at dinner: and he is pleaſ- 


ed. to think how warmly be is likely 
to be attacked; but I do not doubt 


* but he will bring himſelf off with ho- 
nur.“ I am forry,” returned I, 
that you have refolved to give my 
dear Valville any uvneaſineſs. I know 


© he! cannot bear to hear me uſed ill 
Vveithout pain: and ſore it is cruel to 
ſport with his affection to me; and to 
make that tenderneſs, upon which I 
found my * „the cauſe of his 


„ inquietude. Indeed, I cannot bel 


feeling for him all the uneaſineſs 


dine With a girl'that has deen a ſar - vs which I believe he will: feel on. my 


-< vant ata little paltry linen-draper's! 
No, no! Iwill never: ſubmit to that! 
She ſhall not dine with mt! Hold, *; 


account: Þ wiſh he once knew who I 
m. , (Haves little: patience, my 
.& dear,” replied ſne; Mr. De Valville 


Madam! (aid the other''* ſhe is a will ſoon be acquainted with this 
„1 13 48 CA 5 «7005 gg N | , 
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«,agreeab leunews 3 and the proofs be 
« wb now: giveiyou of bis inviolable 


o -affttion.will afford you very agree - 
„ able re flectians. We now took a 
turo down another Walk, which led us 
to pa alcove;/ where we ſat dawn, 
and explained to Mr. De Rofand the 
eon verſhen we had quſt beatd, by 
wing hima particular account of my 
ife at Pefis: and, after ſitting ſome 
time, walked ius 
We found; Mrs, De Fare, the old 
diſagrecable lady, and her companion 
whom we; had juſt ſeen in the garden, 
aith ſeveral gentlemen, in the-dining- 
en roſe as e went 
in z but as ſoon as they fav me; I ob- 
ſerved: ſeveral of them look upon me 
with an air of contempt, tutn away 
their heads, and whiſper to cack other. 
We, were no ſooner ſeated, than the 
lady we bad ſeen in the garden aſked 
Mr. De Valville; with a ſpeer, when he 
was to be warried to Mifs Varthon. 
„che is certainly, ſaid- ſhe, a moſt 
© accompliſhed lady; and I hope they 
injure you very much who have the 
4 — to ſay that you are capable 
© of being falſe to a lady of ſucſi ex- 
© traordinary merit, as well as fortune.“ 
I do not diſpute Miſs Varthon's 
merit, returned | Valvalle with a 
ſmilez © ſhe may perhaps deſerve a more 
* worthy. perſon than IL am: but ſhe 
© was never formed to make nas th 
and was I erer ſo much her humble 
4 ſervant, I ſhould, - perhaps, never be 
« able; to obtain her, as 1 ſhall pro- 
6. bably never ſee her more. I ſhall 
. © therefore marry a lady whom I think, 


© at Jeaſt, of much greater. merit; and 


. ©. who, in my opinion, has not only 
4 more charms than Miſs Varthon, but 
„than all her ſex.'— A lady Y cried 
the old ſpectreʒ © a lady] No more of 
your ladies, I bheſrech you! You mean 
that forward ſlut there, Whom I or- 
dered to be carried to te prime - 
© miniſter's I- Pr'ythee, my girl,” add- 


ed ſhe, looking at me, haſt thou the 


vanity to think thyfelf a match for a 
« gentleman? Do Fa ns your- 
* ſei very happy in having fuch a 
© cully? I know you think him a fool 
« for having any thoughts of marrying 
© you; es not, now ? Come, be 
plain tell me what is your opinion 
of him? I will, Madam, de plain, 
_ © ſince you deſire it, returned I; Hand 
muſt therefore tell you, that I think 


. 
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nim ſuperior to your malice; and that 
be looks with as much contempt u 
Jon your ſpleen and ridiculous pride 
© as:I-do.. If I want an eſtate equal to 

le, I do not want thoſe diſpolitions 
© which will make me al ſtrive to 

* 5 ſuall ever be 
* the buſineſs of my life, and this the 
dend of every action! Here Valville 

ve me a glance which ſeemed to thank 
for this tender detlatration. Hov/ 

L pert the little creature is ' cried ſhe 
with a- haughty, ſuperciſious air I 
s would have von to know, that'T ex- 
pe & to be treated with-more reſpeR ! 

5. —Valville, you onght to teach her to 

© uſe ber ſuperiors id a manner” more 

becoming ber] But ꝓou are à fooliſh, 

* giddy; young fellow; and are reſolved 

to ruin yourſelf; this will be the con - 

© ſequence ane this little ad- 
© yenturerz: rem tell you fo.'— 
© Dear Madam, returned Valville, 
do not be ſo hot; indeed, it does not 
become you; you will never be able 
to make me conſult you in what con- 


cerns my happineſs: may deſpiſe 
.* my dear Marianne — as 


, fe; we ſnall only — il 
6, as le old gbr Ei $1535 
Here a litt gentleman at the 
other end of the room, who hid. been 
looking at me very attentively through 
his glafs, defired he might be permitted 
to ſpeak. He had a countenance dry 
and formal. had hollo jaws, and no 
teeth; was dreſſed in a thread · bare vel - 
vet coat, which had been many years 
out of faſhion, and ſeemed to have been 
made in the days of our anceſtors, with 
the infide of the flap plentifully ſtuck 
with pins. After clearing; his voice, 
blowing his noſe, and taking ſome pains 
to prepare himſelf, he addreſſed him- 
ſelt to Mr. De Valville—“ Voung 
man, ſaid he, with à ſhow voice, 
ought to conſider that this 

- 3 not have been ſodefirous 
* of hindering your marriage, did not 
© ſhe fear that — are — to ruin 


c. — and throw a diſgrace upon 
her 


family; and, for this reaſon, you 

© ought to pardon her warmth Pray, 
now, let me reaſon: coolly with you. 
+ You are about to be: guilty of an ac- 
© tion that, I am afraid, you will re- 


4 2 of : conſider, the girl, though the. 
is pretty, has no money or, how- 


exer, but little in compariſon of your 
© eſtate, Now, was you prudent, you 
might 
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might get a lady. with a fortune of 

% many thouſand, livres a year —Aye, 
many thouſand lizres! , Conſider 
.« that] And is not ſuch a treaſure more 
valuable than all the beauty an;the 
.« world % I beauty ox. virtue, or, any 
Jef Ahr 4n4gingry . Hue romantick 
- * qualifications, ee 
an r Fir, * 
may -bave a large family; and then 
will theſe trifles give fortynes to your 
children ? Na, no! when you arc as 


„ old Lam, vou, willlttegard money 


al the only blefhng of life, Voug ex- 
: „ pences, as, ſoon 48 Qu are, marxied, 


Will increaſe; and 78 girl, #hough 


„he- brings you. little or; gathing 40 


ſupport them will expect to. live in 


% Aplendlid a, manner as. if ſhe, had 
ALobreught vou an eſtate of fifty thou- 
ene lee e 
All, chis, While he. had, one of bis 
bens in his; wajftcoar pocket; and at 
er ord- IJ heard chink, chink; for 


- there ſeemed to be ſuch a connection 


- chetwetn his, thoughts aud the ſubject 
of hem, that he, could, not talk, of ane 
.-whout.fingering the other. 
Valuille cenld pot belp ſailing at the 
old mifer's diſcuurſe, Sir, xeturned 


„bes-. gown ſentiments and mine axe very , 
. Acdifferents, I have po awbitignty hoard. 


„up besps of ,vicle(s creafure,,, 1 mary 


% he happyznand io be blefſed in he 
. 4 poſlefhon o woman;whole conſum- 


. £1 mate goodneſs. will, ſwgeten all, the 
+, upavdigdeble cares. of, life, and no 
will be to me a more valuable, pur- 


„ chaſe than all the treaſures, of the 
„enth. Lemgicluenough, and have 
our 
ans an gſteste hat will render my 
childien as happy as wealth cag make 

them 4x (aces, {lhopld; I; hayg,a, nume. 
- ,$-rgus offspring; it will place them all. 


an eftate much greater than al 


$upbove-the cares of life: and I,couid 
any with to have more, that I might 
* be able to render my fellow creatures 
» more happy. Of what advantage is 
- 4, wealth; at Ihsve not a heart to make 
e uſe ol it? it the poor do not bleſs. me 


„for taſting the fruit of its and the «£4 
dejected baneft manchas not bis anxi- 


_ 5, etiesremeyed2? While Lhave enough 
. . ©. to 1xendes, myſelf, and my, poſterity 
esſy, and to, make the Cxgoping. heart 


- +©.cxult in .4ranſ{ports of joy, I. ſhall | 


think myſelf rich gnough.— Well, 
Sir, cried. the long meagre relation, 
pray chew long will ihis gencrous fit 


24 Une; YC, and 
ter Fut, too, 
7 55 

- » KEEP au 


texrupting er 3.5 
have a ri 


Ascur ſpleen, again 


© city t 


- . *. , 
aA K „ a „ 


bound 
ances 
then melted into a pleaſing ſoftneſs; 
Mhich, I dare ſay, he might cafly read 

in 
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© laſt? It will not be long before you 
* will think all this tuff, mere rant, 
* and extravagant nonſenſe : you will 


; all yourſelf fool for not taking our 


ce, and, upbraid this pretty an- 

* gelick 8 e ak bf © Fob. 
| ive her the moſt bit. 

of Het hifidering your 
erment! Who, do you think, will 
campan 0; do you 


e ; 
© think, will own this irl, this dif- 


1 3 our family, for a relation ? 
C. 


ave you übte enough to be in- 


< ſenvble to all the, flights, that will be 


put upon you, your relations, your 
- fie $, 4 ough the means of that 
little impertinent huſſey; that 
: Hold. Madam“ cried Valville, in- 


o not think you 
N to vent 

this charming 
* creature; and to aſſume liberties 


t thys 


| .£qually repugnant to good manners 


c ano common ſenſe, I have told you 
already, that I all never aſk your 


advice, or deſife you to direct me 


© where to fix my heart, As to my 


dear Marianne's being a diſgrate to 
£ our family, I ſhall only ſay that the 


« belt, with Jean make you, is, that 
© you may be ike her; and 1 do not 
enn but, if J was ſo happy as to 
know ber birth, ] ſhould find myſelf 
L Groarly,, Dopaury by her alliance. 
„Had, ſhe, indeed, no other charms 
than thoſe of a moſt lovely perſon, I 


* know 1 ſhould ſood ceaſe to admire 


« her; but her mind has begüties eyen 
more attractive than her forin. On 


* tbeſe I build all my hopes of feli- 
| | will eyer be the ſame, and 
render her charming even in old age. 
As to, your, being aſhamed to own 
* her for a relation, I am not at all 
concerned about it: and, believe me, 
if there are any who call themſelves 
my friends that behave in the ſame 
manger, I ſhall look upon them with 
. contempt, and think they only envy 
our bappinefs ; which, however, nei- 
ther they nor you will ever be able to 
CCL: ' 
Could any thing be more pleaſing at 


* 


this time, Madam, than for me to, re- 
ce ive ſuch marks of my dear Valville's 


ſincerity and affection? My heart re- 
with joy at the, ſtrong aſſur- 
received of his fidelity; and 


0 . 


* 


* 
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ja my eyes, I did not, indeed, before 


queſtion the truth of his grey nor 


could I admit 2 theught of his want- 
ing thoſe tender ſentiments which I 
knew informed bis ſouf! but yet this 
publick acknowledement of his invio- 
Fable love, this viſible proof of hig un- 
ſhaken conſtancy in the midſt of oppo- 
ktion, had ſomething extremely en- 
gaging in it; it gave me a'new kind of 
dee, and made him then ſeem dearer 
to my heart than ever. The old miſer 
all this while ſeemed very attentive to 


the debate, and at every tender ſenti- 


ment ſhrugged up his ſhoulders and 
ſhook his head. Mrs. De Fare had not 
yet ſpoke one word, aud by her looks 
ſeemed much at a loſs how to behave; 
whilſt moſt of the other company, me- 
thought, were inclined to declare them - 


ſelves in my favour.” My uncle and 


Mrs. Dorlin appeared reſolved to ſtand 
neuter ; and had only by their ſmiles, 
and ſome looks which expreſſed a kind 
of applauſe, encouraged Valville: but 
Mr. De Roſand, who more nearly felt 


the reproaches Which were caſt upon 


me, could hardly tell how 10 ſtifle his 
reſentment; he frequently coloured, 
bit his lips, and ſeemed to Rruggle 
with himfelf to keep his temper, and 
preſerve ſilence, But to proceed. 
Valville had no ſooner made this ten- 
der reply to the diſagreeable old lady his 
relation, than her companion, with an 
ironical laugh, caſt her eyes upon him. 
La, Sir!* cried ſhe, * how mighty 
« prettily you talk! "Why, all this is 
very heroick ! Bleſs me! I thought L 
had heard Oroondates and Statira ! 
How charmingly romantick you are! 
Come, pray, let us have ſome more 
of your flights; for, really, "they are 


SJ 


very diverting, You ought now to 


that her divine beauties alone could 
captivate your heart; and, like a true 
inamorato, aſſure her, that'one ſmile 
* from her will gloriouſly reward you 
* forall the ſcorn, inſult, and reproach, 
© you can ſuffer for her ſake'; and that 
„ 9h will eſteem yourſelf too Happy if 
* the will permit you to die at her feet!“ 
This was uttered with ſuch a comical 
air, that even Valville could not help 


GA ada Ke «a 


e follies. 


turn t. your fair goddeſs; tell her 


'© down at this tab 


© fitie ſenſe, ridieulous : mytenderneſs 
is founded om reaſon fits i is · only 
© a love of what is, in ids wn ; 
© moſt" lovely. I: ds not raiſe my ex- 
þ pectatiomsto any extravagant heiphtsx 
nor form any ideas! of "ny dent Ma 
© rianne which all whe kwowther will 
not allow the defervey.iFhis lady 
© theſe gentlemen, added heturning tao 


MIS. Darth, my vine; and Mr. 


Round, will do me the juſtiee to fay 
” that ſhe deſerves all F hase faidiof 
Ther; and that! he has even à mind 
more amiable than h ee vereſented 
Dit. “Well, enough, enough!“ cried 
the old lady; I am few of chis fol- 
© forme fteff? If you will ruin yourſelf, 
I cannot help it; T has done myen- 
© deavour to prevent it: al tha venes 
me is, that your famiy wust be dif- 
© graced ; you ought do have regard to 
that; and to conſider that you have 
no right to make us offer” for your 
Had you taken her juto 
keeping, and ſpent your Whole eſtate 
upon her, I ſhould not have troubled 
myſelf about it: botito" pretend to 
marry à vagabond, an orphan, 1 have 
not panence to think of it! and no- 
© Hody but uch a Bly EoncombWas you 
© would ever behave thus! "While ue 
was' railing in this manner we were 
defired to walk intò the nent rom an 
were told that dinner way upon table. 
We all went immediately; Bot; as we 
were takitg our ſeats, this Jady elle 


S „ „ „ 4 


to my unele—“ Sir ſuſd' me, leaning 


upon the back of her chair *Yo'Fyou 
« propoſe to ſuffer thut hittle imperti- 
nent girl to dine with-perfons” of 
quality? Who do you mein, Ma- 


dam?“ returned her „there id no- 
body here that deſerves that tharac- 
ter. Who do I mein whe ſhould 
„I mein but Marianne?” replied the. 
„I hope yon have not insited us here 
© to affront us; Lill not fit down to 
© the ſame table with her) T'tel you: 
no! IT will never ſtoop ſo lo us to 
put myſelf upon a level witty ſuch a 
** creature!' —= Well, Madam, re- 


turned he, ſmiling; '* if you-wilt not Gt 

8 ſe, you hal it where 
you pleaſe 5 my houſe is at your ſer- 
© vice,” —="What! Tmuft dine by my 


ſmiling. © Madam,“ returned he, © you „ ſelf, then, muſt 17“ ered the, in a 
may railly me as much as you pleaſe; greater rage than ever. Pray, let 
nothing that you can ſay will be able “ ſomebody order my fervants to get 
to make me think virtue, beauty, and * the coach rexdy! "T'thougbt; Sir, that 
; | n en 3e. 
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you had known the world better than 
* to treat perſons of my rank with ſo 
much rudeneſs !* | 

While ſhe was ſpeaking theſe. laſt 
words, the Count De V entered 
the room; and, after having whiſpered 
ſomething to his brother, who ſtood 
near the door, came forward, ſaluted 
the company, and embraced me with 
an air equally tender and polite. * I 
do not think, Miſs, ſaid he, as he 
approached me, that I can be miſ- 
* taken; you muſt be the lady my 
* brother bas ſo well deſcribed to me; 
and T am glad to find I have ſuch an 
© amiable miece! Let me congratulate 
yon upon your knowledge of the fa- 
mily to which you belong; and beg, 
* at the ſame time, that you would re- 
« gard me as a man who will always 
© have your intereſt at heart: for, 5 * 
© the fine encomiums my brother has 
< gwen me of you; I am ambitious of 
joining the character of your friend 
to that of your uncle.'— Sir; I need 
not tell you,” returned I, how much 
© my vanity is flattered at the diſcovery 
that I ſpring from your noble fa- 
* mily : but, I aſſure you, I am more 
« delighted-at the thoughts of your's 
© and your brother's worth, than at all 
the bonours I can receive through 
« your alliance. You will both find 
that I ſhall conſtantly behave to you 
« with all that duty which might have 
been expeRted from me had I been al- 
ways brought up in the knowledge 
of my near relation to you.“ 

You cannot imagine, Madam, what 


an odd groupe of figures were formed - 


here in a moment! The tall mea 
lady, who was — the door, but ſtep- 


back to make way for the count to 


enter, turned her head, and ſtood all this 
while Riffened into a ſtatue; her mouth 
was open, and her hands lifted up in a 
poſture of amazement; her eyes ſtared 
vide open; and her brows, raiſed into a 
high arch, crouded her ſhrivelled fore 
head into a confuſed heap of wrinkles; 
in ſhort, nothing could appear more 

roteſque. The old miſer leaning up- 
on the back of his chair, biting t 
nails of one hand, and with the other 
. ſcratching his bald bead; and thus, 
with his wig almoſt off, ſtood with his 
eyes fixed on the count and me: the 
ſatirical lady was immoveable too; and, 
with a mortified look, preſſed the extre- 
mity of her fan againft her lips, Mrs, 
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De Fare ſeemed as much aſtoniſhed as 
the reſt, but appeared leſs confuſed, and 
bad an air that ſhewed ſhe was glad ſhe 
had not ventured to ſay any thing a- 
gainſt me; though her Glence roceeded 
rather from Mr. De Valyille's. being 

reſent, than from any regard to me: 
in ſhort, all who did nut know of this 
diſcovery had a geſture which expreſſed 
their aſtoniſhment. Valville, whoftood 

loſe to me, (for, Madam, I muft not 

orget him) fixed his eyes upon me, 
and then caſt them on the ground, with 
a kind of tender confuſion, mixed with 
diffidence and ſurprize: while Mrs. 
Dorſin, Mr. De Rofand, and the offi- 
cer, ſmiled. in a manner that expreſſed 
their inward ſatis faction. 

While we were talking thus, my un- 
cle, the officer, put us in mind that it 
would be more proper to defer all far- 
ther ceremony till after we had dined, 
ſince the dinner would ſoon be cold. 


Here are more perſons, brother, ſaid 


he, * that you muſt be acquainted 
© with: butfirſt fit down to table.— This 
gentleman, added he, Jooking at Mr. 
De Roſand, * muſt be our chaplain.” 
On which he immediately faid grace, 
and we took our feats, ' 

Here the old lady, compoſing her 
countenance, came to us with a Fer- 
dered air; when Mrs. Dorſin, giving 
her a look full of affability, deſired her 
to fit down: ſhe did ſo; and the reſt of 
her friends followed her example. We 
were no ſooner ſeated, than I aſked how 
my grandmother, the counteſs-.dowa- 

„ did. She is well, Miſs," ſaid 
the count, but too old to undertake 
«ſuch a journey: ſhe longs ta ſee you; 
and I have promiſed to take you with 
© me to her to- morrow. “ Sir," re- 
turned I, I ſhall gladly attend you; 
© and I aſſure you I have at leaſt as 
great a deſire to ſee her as ſhe can 
© have. to ſce me; I ſhall now be in» 
formed with thoſe dear, thoſe ſocial 
\* affections, of which I have hitherto 
deen deprived. All this while Val- 
ville ſeemed wrapped in thought, and 
very uneaſy; which Mrs. Dorſin per- 
e aſked him, with a ſmile, bow 
he did; and added—* We muſt beg 
8 don, Sir, for concealing circum- 
a — from you in which you are ſo 
nearly concerned: Marianne is, in- 
© deed, the late Count De v —8 
daughter, who was leaving France 
© incognito, when he and the counteſs 
« were 
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'FHE VIRTVUOUS ORPHAN. 


© were robbed and murdered ; but you 
© muſt. not blame her for her reſerve, 
for the is not at all in fault; o 
© friend here has unrayelled this br 
« fairz and it was not till this morn- 
ing that we were perfectly certain of 
© the truth.” ere Valville ſighed; 
and was going to make anſwer, when 
Mrs. De Fare cried out—* Is it poſh- 
© ble! Is this lady, indeed, a perſon 
© of quality? Bleſs me! how have 
we been miſtaken! - May I hope that 
you will forgive me, Miſs?" added 
ſhe. Had I known who you were, I 
© ſhould have treated you with more 
reſpect than I did when you was at 
© my houſe. How glad am I that I 
© have ſaid nothing here to your preju- 
« dice! My daughter will be overjoyed 
© at this news: and how happy ſhall I 
© think myſelf, if you will honour us 
c with 
© how did you make this wonderfu] 
«© diſcovery ?* continued ſhe, addreſſing 
herſelf to Mrs. Dorſin. Ireally long 
© to hear every particular: methinks 
* the young lady has charms which I 
© never obſerved before. — Why, Mr, 
© DeValville, you will be vaſtly 4. 
pyz every body will envy your feli- 
city. —“ Very true, cried the lady 
who had been fo ſatirical upon Valville 
and me: * Miſs Varthon ought not to 
© be brought in competition with this 
© lovely creature; ſhe is pretty, indeed, 
© but, then, ſhe is a moſt intolerable 
* coqyette. La! how could ſhe be ſo 
«* vain as to rival Miſs Marianne ?— 
* Why, Mr, De Valville, I now think 
* your commendations of this young 
ady fell very ſhort of what ſhe de- 
ſerves: the is infinitely more lovely 
than you have repreſented her. The 
Count DeV 's daughter! Well, 
you muſt certainly be very happy. I 
© have, upon my word, a mighty re- 
© ſpe for you both; and heartily wiſh 
5 you all imaginable joy.“ AE 
While they were running on in this 
manner, I could not help ſeriouſly re- 
flecting on the inſtability of the human 
mind, and the ſtrong prejudices which 
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malt people 1ndulge in favour of the 


glittering advantages of birth and for- 
tune, Half an hour ago I was logk- 
© ed upon with contempt," ſaid I to 


elf, by thoſe very perſons who 
ap vs Wigs court me to a good 
© opinion of them, by the molt ridicu- 
* loys flattery, the groſſeſt adulation. 


our friendſhip! —Well, but 
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Am I better than I was then? Haye 1 
* more virtue, beauty, or wit? Have 
Lone qualification to authorize this 
change? No: _ They find I am the 
daughter of a count; there lies the 
charm. Ye nent honourable ſounds 
ye vain blandiſhments, that dazz 
weak eyes; what wondrous - charm 
do you contain! Will you make me 
more wiſe, more virtuous, or more 
happy? Will you render me a more 
worthy friend, a better wife, or a 
more tender parent? Will you diſ- 
rſe the care from my heart, when 
pers om my heart, w} 
it is oppreſſed with grief? or have 
you the power to remove the lighteſt 
ead-ache? No. What art thou, 
then, but a mere name, a. breath af 
wind! And can a breath in a moment 
work. ſuch a mighty change? But 
Valville's down-caft looks tell me 
that all theſe honours give him no 
joy, and that he longs for an oppor- 
© tunity to open his heart to me.“ 
Theſe reflections were interrupted by 
the old meagre lady's drinking to me; 
when, ſetting down her glaſs . I have 
© behaved too much like an enemy to 
* you, Miſs," cried ſhe, * ever to hope 
© that you will forgive me: however, 
© when you copſider that all the injuries 
© I have offered you haye proceeded 
© from a miſtaken opinion that you 
© were of low birth, and from a regard 
© to the honour of our family, as well 
© as a concern for the bappineſs of my 
© couſin Valville, you may think that I 
* might have ſome reaſon to oppoſe an 
© alliance which to me appeared diſho- 
© nourabletous. However, Jar cur 
© beg your pardon; and hope you wi 
© forget what is paſt, ſince I am ſorry for 
6 44 aſhamed of my behaviour.'—- 
s Nay, Madam, returned I, I do 
© not think you have any reaſon to al- 
o 
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ter your opinion of me; and can 
therefore diſpenſe with your ſhamg 
and concern: I am the ſame perſo 
as I was when you treated me wit 
ſuch contempt; and can lay no gre; 
claim to your efteem than I could 
then. The honour of a virtuoug 
mind is derived from itſelf, and cag 
receive no addition from the accident» 
al advantages of birth or fortune; 
nor can the want of them render a 


perſon, truly valuable, worthy of 
4 however, Madam, 73 edits 


+ conſent to forgive your treatment of 
me, and all the uneaſineſ you have 
hs” made 
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© made me ſuffer, on condition that you 
© mention it no more, and behave with 
© the ſame freedom as if you had ever 
© been my friend.” 

As ſoon as dinner was over, Mr. De 
Roſand, the count, and the officer, join- 
ed in converſation; when I retired for a 
few minutes into another room: Mrs. 
Dorſin whiſpered Valville to follow me; 
he did fo with a dejeRed look; took a 
chair, and ſat down by me; when, after 
a few moment's ſilence Ah, my dear 
© Marianne!” cried he with a. troubled 
voice, at the ſame time giving me a 
glance that at once expreſſed the difh- 
dence, the anxiety, and tenderneſs, of a 
lover ſuſpended between hope and fear, 
hat am I to expect? Have I not rea- 
© ſon to be apprehenſive that this diſ- 
© covery will ruin my hopes, and prove 
© fatal to the repoſe of my life? While 
© your birth was unknown to me, I 
9 1 you. Ah! with what tender- 
neſs I loved you! My paſſion can 
admit of no increaſe 4. the ho- 
nours to which you have now a claim. 
I am ſtill, ſtill the ſame; and muſt 
wiſh you had yet been ignorant of 
your birth, if that diſcovery can for 
a moment make me ſeem leſs worthy 
of ſharing your heart. May I hope 


Come, Sir, let me beg of you not to 
© make me uneaſy by theſe unkind ſu- 
« ſpicions,” returned I with a ſmile, at 
the ſame time giving him my hand: 
I rejoice that it is now in my power 
© to offer -you a fortune that will be 
worth your acceptance; and, was it 
ever ſo great, it ſhould be entirely at 
your diſpoſal, ſince you could be ſo 
generous asto think of marrying me 
without any. Youwill now beſaved 
from the reproaches of your friends. 
Come, reſume your gaiety; and do 
not be fo unjuſt as to injure my ten- 
derneſs.* — O thou dear, binds 
creature!* cried he, tenderly graſping 
my hand, how can I enough admire 
your goodneſs? Will nothing be able 
© to take off your thoughts from me? 


pain I have given myſelf by enter- 
taining ſuch cruel fears. O my dear 
charmer! 1 will now forget them all. 
This proof of your affection is infi- 
nitely more tranſporting than the con · 
ſideration of every other advantage I 
can poſſibly enjoy from the diſcovery 
of your birth and foxtung, Love 
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I am yet as dear to you as ever? — 


Forgive my ſuſpicions; forgive the 


THE VIRTUOUS oRPHAN. 


© has left no room for ambition in my 
© ſou}; no100m for ſordid avarice: I am 
© all tenderneſs; all delight and. admi- 
* ration!* While he ſpoke this, his 
cheeks glowed with pleaſure; and he 
caſt upon me a look the moſt tender and 
affectionate I ever beheld. © Dear Sir," 
returned I with anſwering looks of af- 
fection, © I do not know how to blame 
© you for your injuſtice to me, while 
the diſcovery of it gives you ſuch ſa. 
© tisfaction. What a charming thing 
© is love,* continued I, ſmiling, * ſince 
© it's very pains are ſucceeded by ſuch 
« pleaſing tranſports! But I muſt 
* thank you, Sir, for the engaging 
© manner in which you have vindicated 
your affection to me while my birth 
* was unknown to you, and while you 
© thought me without relations or 
friends. It was, indeed, with ſome 
© reluctance that I was brought over to 
© conſent to your ſuffering ſuch a ſe- 
vere trial; but I cannot now repent of 
© it, ſince it has given you an opportu- 
* nity of diſcovering to the world upon 
© what noble and generous principles 
you proceed: and I affure you I (hall 
© never think of this adventure but 
© with pleaſure.— “ I am happy, in- 
© deed, my dear, returned he, if I 
© have ſaid any thing that gives you 
© pleaſure-on reflection; this I could 
not have hoped for, What happineſs 
© may I not expect from the poſſeſſion 
* cf a perſon who kindly conſiders all 
my actions in the beſt light! Nay, 
© Sir,* returned I, I ſhould have 
© been highly pleaſed to have heard any 
© other perſon vindicate himſelf in the 
* ſame agreeable manner, though, per- 
© haps, not equally ſo. If a confor- 
* mityof ſentiment can render us hap- 
© py, I may flatter myſelf that we ſhall 
enjoy as great a degree of felicity as 
is conliſtent with human nature; if 
« we do not, it muſt be our own faults. 
© It is neceſſary, however, that we 
* ſhould always ' preſerve that ſettled 
* complacency which is needful to ſup- 
port a friendſhip: which ought never 
to be interrupted: and, as it is im- 
© poſſible that we ſhould always behave 
© well, it is abſolutely neceſſary that 
© weſhould be ſometimes a little blind 
too to each other's imperfections. 
© This is a rule which, I am ſure, you 
© will have frequent occaſion to put in 
„practice; though, I hope, upon the 
«. whole, I mall bekaye in ſuch a man. 
354% „% „„ . LSE TL ” - ner 
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© ner as to gain your approbation.— fore take a peculiar care not to be too 


© Ah, my charmer!* replied he, © I 
© ſhall find; but little need of this cau- 
© tion: you are incapable of an il]-in- 
tentionz and I muſt ſurely have too 
much complacency REO my dear, 
or rather too much juſtice, to be of- 
fended without it. I ſhall daily find 
in you. freſh ſubject of admiration ; 
your native ſweetneſs of temper will 
ſoothe my mind into an habitual 
calm, and preſerve me from being 
ruffled by the ordinary cares of life: 
one 107 one care, one 2 will 
employ both our minds; while our 
only- contention ſhall be who will, 
with the greateſt aſſiduity, promote 
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each other's happineſs. Thus, when 
tired with the 1mpertinence and folly 
© of mankind, (for it is impoſſible that 
ve ſhould be always in the moſt a- 
© oreeable company) I ſhall return 
8 * to a friend, who will receive me 
« with an open heart; into which, with 
© an unreſtrained confidence, I can 
© pour all my concerns; a friend, whoſe 
« gajety will divert my chagrin, and 
© whoſe good ſenſe will inſpire me with 
£ a delightful tranquillity, and charm 
© away every uneaſy thought. — I 
* wiſh, Sir,“ returned I, © you would 
not carry your expectations to ſuch a 
viſionaryheight, for Tamterriblyafraid 
© you will be diſappointed: methinks 
© ſuchexquiſite happineſs is too much, 
my dear Valville, too much to be even 
© hoped for.. Why ſo, my dear?” cried 
be, haſtilyinterrupting me. What can 
© hinder us from being compleatly bleſ- 
ſed, ſince we ſhall want nothing thatcan 
renderus happyin ourſelves, and agres- 
able to each other? A love of virtue, 
and the charms of that union which 
is founded on the ſame defires, views, 
and intereſts, muſt render our conver- 
ſations too agreeable for us to ſuffer 
any of thoſe dull intervals of life 
which are the puniſhments of molt 
of thoſe who, from leſs laudable mo- 
tives, enter into the marriage- ſtate,” 
—+ But do you imagine, Sir,“ returned 
I, * thatewe ſliall meet with no rubs in 
life; that nothing will make us for- 
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get burſelves? We are not always 
* wile; and I am perſuaded we ſhall not 


© always think ourſelves happy, unleſs 


woe take a reſolution to be ſo in ſpite 


* of all oppoſition : à thouſand little 
« incigents may ſtart vp and interrupt 
© our mutual felicity; we ſhould4here- 


much affected by trifles; for I have 
obſerved that the moſt inſignifi- 
cant things commonly render peo- 
ple unhappy, and create thoſe diſ- 
guſts which muſt be attended by the 
moſt fatal conſequences. Here, we 
are apt to be off our guard, and there- 
fore loſe ourſelves before we are a- 
ware; are loſt in a labyrinth of un- 
governable paſſions,” and involved in 
inquietudes which we . ſhould never 
have experienced from the moſt rea- 
ſonable cauſes of diſcontent: we 
need only, I believe, attend to this 
caution, to render us compleat!| 
bleſſed, and as happy as the fincerel 
friendſhip, the tendereſt love, can 
make us. Your ſolidity and good 
ſenſe will put a reſtraint upon my 
levity; and my viracity prevent the 
wiſer diſpoſition of your mind from 
degenerating into a muſty and un- 
pleaſing gravity. But come, Sir, add - 
ed I, riſing, let us rejoin the compa- 
* ny; they will not thank us for being 
* ſo rude as to leave them ſo long toge- 
* ther.” Valville endeavoured to per- 
ſuade me to ſtay a little longer, but I 
deſired him to excuſe me; and we im- 
mediately returned to them. - 
As we entered the room, I obſerved 
the old miſer liſtening very attentively 
to the count and his brother; and 
found that be was aſking them. ſome 
queſtions relating to my fortune. They 
all aroſe as ſoon as they ſaw us; when 
Mrs. Dorſin, taking me by the hand 
© You have been away a great while,” 
ſaid ſhe, ſmiling; © and if I had known 
* how long you would have deprived 
us of your company, I ſhould nor, 
perhaps, have ſent Mr. De Valville: 
after you: but, however, you are 
very excufable; and we are not over- 
fond of ceremony.—Well, Mr. De 
Valville,” added the, © how do you 
do now? I find Miſs Marianne has 
brought you to yourſelf; and we 
may hope to find you good company 
again: indeed, I was concerned to ſee 
« you look ſo uneaſy. Here the count 
took Valville by the hand I am glad, 
« Sir,” ſaid he, that I am to have ſuch 
© a worthy gentleman for my kinſ- 
man: fince you left us, Mrs. Dorſin 
and my brother have given me an ag 
* "count of your paſſion, for my nigge; 
© and ſuch a character of you as makes 
© me think her very happy in having. . 
2 2 placed 
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« placed her affeftions upon a perſon of 
«© {0 much merit.“ Valville returned 
this compliment in a very handſome 
| manner; when we ſat down, and en- 
0 tered into a general converſation. 
1 But, perhaps, Madam, you may 
. think theſe long diſcourſes quite im- 
| pertinent; I ſhall therefore wave re- 
. peating any more of them for the pre 
| | ſent, and paſs on to ſome incidents 
which you may poſſibly find more di- 
verting. S 
We ſpent the reſt of the day very a- 
rreeably; and the evening was con- 
cluded with a ball, which laſted till 
morning. Inftead of jarring diſcord, 
iII-bumour, and petulant remarks, we 
were now ſurrounded with nothing but 
mirth and gaiety; every thing paſt was 
forgotten; and we were, in a little time, 
as good friends as if we had never been 
enemies. But I muſt not forget to tell 
you that the old mifer, who had, I fan- 
ey; drank my health with a higher re- 
liſh and larger draughts than the reſt, 
as, perhaps, wiſely conſidering that it 
was unneceflary to uſe reſtraint when 
at another's expence, was reſolved to 
honour us with a dance; and though 
he could hardly hobble along without 
bis cane, cut ſuch capers as gave us 
the greateſt diverſion, which we teſti- 
fied by applauſes that he ought ra- 
ther to have looked upon as cenſures 
than commendations. The lady of 
the ſatirical caſt of mind was moſt ma- 
liciouſly profuſe of her praiſes; and ex- 
tolled his agility and ſprightly viva- 
city in ſuch a.ludicrous and extrava- 
gant manner, that, thinking herin ear- 
neſt, he imagined he was as 2909 and 
agreeable as'ever; and therefore, in the 
pride of his heart, reſolved once more 
to cut another caper. But, alas! how 
ſhort-lived is human glory! In the 
midſt of his performance, he unhappily 
took a falſe ſtep, overſet a ſide- board 
of glaſſes and ſweetmeats, and fell, 
with them, to the floor. The penile- 
men ran to his aſſiſtance; Whilſt, ter- 
riſied at the dreadful craſh, he lay with- 
out ſenſe or motion: they helped him 
up, placed him in an elbow- chair, and 
took up his wig, which lay at ſome diſ- 
tance No him, whilſt we all condoled 
his misfortune. Mrs. Dorſin and I 
were at firſt really concerned for fear 
he had hurt himſelf; but that concern 
Was ſoon diſſipated; for, after rubbing 
his thins, and making a thouſand wry 
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faces, he recovered his breath; when 
we waited to hear him complain of his 
bruiſes: but how greatly were we ſur- 
prized to hear him cry out, in a diſmal 
tone—* Oh, my For filk ſtockings! 
* they are ſtained; they are entirely 
© ſpoiled: I have wore them, pon oc- 
* cahon, theſe ſeven years. Ahl what 
© a misfortune! Had I but Raid at 
© home—— * But, Sir, cried Mrs. 
Dorſin, interrupting him, * your legs, 
« your legs! How do they do?'—* My 
0 legs! cried he. * I ſhould not have 
© cared for my legs, had not I ſtained 
my ſtockings: I do not mind bruiſ- 
ing my legs; they will be well again; 
© but my ſtockings—Ah, that con- 
© founded claret! Here we ſtood 
looking at each other with amazement; 
when the ſatirical lady, hfting up her 
hands, cried out, with a very ſerious 
look—* What a dreadful cataſtrophe ! 
© The gentleman has ſtained his poor 
© dear Fockings with curſed claret; a 
© Toſs that can never be repaired! Had 
© jt been blood, inftead of that perni- 
* cious liquor, I ſhould not have cared; 
© then they might have been waſhed ! 
© Oh, the dear, dear ſtockings!' We 
could contain ourſelves no longer, but 
burſt into a general laugh; at which the 
poor miſer was ſo offended, that he took 
the firſt opportunity to retire, after hav- 
ing firſt deſired my uncle, the officer, 
to lend him his coach, bY :.-4 

I might, poſſibly, Madam, make 
ſome very ſmart. reflections upon this 
adventure, were I diſpoſed. to it, fince 
nothing m nature makes a more ridi- 
culous figure than a perſon, bending 
under the weight of years, mimicking 
the gay and iprightly airs of youth; 
but this was not, I believe, his natural 
character, ſince all his pretty, jaunty 
airs, were owing rather to the influ- 
ence of an enlivening cup, than any 
ſettled diſpoſition : He ſeemed, indeed, 
to have no vice, but an inſatiable ava- 
rice; or rather, his avarice ſwallowed 
up and contained all his other vices. 
What a vile and infamous diſpoſition 
muſt that be which lays waſte the foun- 
dation of every virtue, ſtifles that mo- 


ral ſenſe which is implanted in the heart 


of every good being, and renders the 
mind that is actuated by it the moſt 
compleatly wretched ! What a' ſordid 
pleature to look upon treaſures which it 
dares not uſe, and to glut the eyes with 
the light of what it can only enjoy by 
YR FER 9 ſeeing? 
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ſeeing! Such a perſon may hug him - 
ſelf with the poor delight of enjoying 
what he dare not enjoy; for fince riches 
are of no other uſe thai; to ſupply us 
with the neceſſaries and conveniences 
of life, we can only be faid to enjoy 
them when we make uſe of them. 

Mr. De Roſand behaved, on this 


occaſion, in a manner agreeable to his 


character: he was chearful, and yet 
wiſe; his mirth was ſober and polite; 
and his good-humour and viyacity, far 
from making old age appear leſs ve- 
nerable, gave it charms which com- 
manded reſpe&, at the ſame time that 
it inſpired with pleaſure. His joy was 
like the tranſports of a father exulting 
in the happineſs of his child: every 
aternal affection gladdened his heart, 
arkled in his eyes, and diffuſed over 
his whole perſon a ſatis faction, a de- 
light, a gaiety, truly parental, 
The diſagreeable old lady, who now 
deſired to appear my friend, careſſed 
me in a manner peculiar to herſelf: ſhe 
was very liberal of her praiſes, and en- 
deavoured, at the ſame time, to inſinu- 
ate herſelf into my eſteem by flattering 
my vanity, in letting me know the 
greatne(s of the family to which I was 
going to be united; which, indeed, was 
not much inferior to my-own. She began 
with giving me a hiſtory of her family, 
with all the marriages and jater mar- 
riages into thoſe of the firſt quality: 
and, before we broke up, had informed 
me how many marſhals, conſtables, 
and other great officers, it had pro- 
duced ; circumſtances which Mrs. De 
Valville's modeſty had not permitted 
her tomentian, and which her good ſenſe 
did not ſuffer her to lay any great ſtreſs 
upon, though this lady could not ſpeak 
of them without rapture, and betray - 
ing a ridiculous vautty which diſcover- 
ed ittelf in every word, Her friend, 
who had been fo maliciouſly ſevere up- 
on Valviile and mie, took another way 
to ingratiate herſelf into my favour, 
which ſhe, doubtleſs, thought would 
have proved an infallible one: the al- 
ſumed all the outſide appearance of 


Friendſhip; ſhe conformed herſelf to al 


wy words and actions; ſhe was always 
of my wind; ſmiled when: I ſmiled: 
and when I was grave ſhe: appeared ſe: 
xious; -ſhe hung upon my looks; watch 


ed every motron; and even governed 


ber wit by my glances, till I was bear- 


2 * 


tily -fick. of being thus xidiculoully 


/ 
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1 In fine, they were now both 
0 to perſons of the moſt ſervile 
complaiſance. Thus the proud, when 
humbled, are the moſt obſequious, fawn- 
2 the univerſe... 
Lou cannot imagine, Madam, how 
very diſagreeable theſe perſons made 
them elves; or how; much I was diſ- 
guſted at their nauſeous flattery and'ri- 
diculous attempts to pleaſe. I was al- 
ways à friend tq truth and ſincerity; 
and I believe I ſhould not, in my vain- 
eſt moments, have thought ſoch a 
behaviour even tolerable, * They who 
have a high reliſhj for the pure delights 
of friend{hip, can not bear to have the 
ſacred name of Friend uſurped. by thoſe 
who have neither ſenſe nar delicacy 
enough to know what it means. The 
very pretence made hy ſuch a perſon is 
like uſing the name on purpoſe to be- 
tray: es, this polite kind of com- 
222 as it does not ſpring. from the 
eart, loſcs all it's Winning graces; for 
notbing can touch the heart that does 
not originally ſpring from it. But I 
muſt proceed, f Nano bra 3 
The next day about noon, Valville, 
my two uncles, Mr. De Roſand, and 
I, ſet out for, Verſailles; after taking 
leave of Mrs. Dorſin, wha emb 
me, and gave us the uſuab compliments 
of wiſhing us a good journey. Our 
converſation upon the road was gay and 
ſprighily, and made the time paſs away 
very agreeably. In the evening we ar- 
rived at the count's houſe, a magnifi- 
cent edifice. near the city. When we 
ſtepped out of the coach, he gave me his 
hand, led me in, and preſented me to 
the counteſs his lody; who, I could 
eaſily perceive, regarded me with a cold 
and reſtrained countenance, which ſhe 
diſcovered in ſpite of herſelf; and which, 
perhaps, was more viſible by her en- 
deavouring to conceal it, for her ve 
ſmiles were clouded with an air of dit- 
content, She . was pretty fat; and, 
though above forty, had beauty enough 
to render her perſon agreeable; though 
ihe had ſomething in ber look which did 


- not. pleaſe me ;-- ſomething. that, me- 


thought, ſhewed a diſpotition ſelfiſh, and 
a, little mercenary. yy. 
|, While this lady was bidding vs 
welcome, | my rey, wig nh Entered the 
room and .no 1looner ſaw'me; than ne 
caſt her arms about my neck -“ My 
dear child, cried ſne, I rejuice that 
I have lived to ſee thee again before 

s e 
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I die: thy looks are enough to con- 
© vince me that thou art, indeed, my 
* grand-davghter. What a reſem- 
© blance there is between you and my 
« ſon's wife! Methinks I ſee again 
that dear lady before me! They are 
© both revived in thee.” Here I threw 
my arms about her neck; the tears 
guſhed from my eyes; while I felt ſome 
new, ſome unknown affections, riſing 
in my breaſt; ſenſations which I had 
not hitherto either experienced or form- 
ed an idea of; a tenderneſs very differ- 
ent from that of love or friendſhip. 
Now, cried I with a figh, I am 
© happy indeed! Oh, my mother! my 
© dear grandmother!' She wept too; 
whilſt joy ſhone through her tears, and 
all the emotions of her heart were viſ- 
ble in her countenance, After our firſt 
tranſports were over, we fat down; 
when the old lady aſked Mr. De Ro- 
fand a thouſand queſtions concerning 
me, with an eagerneſs which expreſſed 
all the affection of a parent; then 
called him her beſt friend, the patron 
ef her family, and the father of her dear 
child. At laſt, ſhe defired to know if 
Mr. De Valville was not the gentleman 
that was ſhortly to be her grandſon? 
the count told her he was; and that we 
were to be married in a few days. 
Well,“ cried ſhe, * may Heaven pour 
down upon you both it's choiceſt 
© blefſings! May your happineſs ex- 
© ceed even your wiſhes.“ We thanked 
the old lady for her blefling, and then 
inſenfibly entered into a general con- 
verſation. 

The next morning the count took 
Valville and me aſide; and, telling us 
he wanted to have ſome private conver- 
ſation with us, conducted us into his 
cloſet; where, being ſeated; he ſhewed 
us the writings belonging to my fa- 
ther's eſtate: in which I found, that 
though a conſiderable part of it went 
with the title, yet I ſhould receive a 
fortune, in money and lands, greatly 
ſuperior to'Valviiie's, + Here, niece,” 
ſaid the count to ine, © you fee the 
« eſtate you were born to enjoy, and 
* which' you have hitherto been depriv- 
ed of: I have poſſeſſed it for many 
years; and therefore you may make 
a demand upon me for the produce of 
your rents ever fince my brother's 
deceaſe; but I am perſuaded, from 
the amiable character I have heard of 
your humanity, and greatnets of foul, 
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that you will not inſiſt upon all the 
arrears which you may claim as your 
due. I have lived in a manner ſuit- 
able to the eſtate-which I thought had 
been my own; and*theretore am un- 
able to anſwer ſuch large demands, 
without bringing inevitable ruin upon 
mylelf and family.” Here he e, 
and I turned my eyes towards Val- 
ville, who, in the ſame inſtant, met 
them with a glance, which ſeemed to 
defire me to follow the generous ſenti- 
ments he obſerved in my looks. Sir,“ 
returned I immediately, (for theſe 
glances which conveyed our thoughts 
to each other were over in a moment) 
© my uncle has before mentioned this 
to me; and I thought he would have 
told you my' reſolution : which is, 
that I will never, if I can help it, give 
you any reaſon to repent your know- 
ing me. I would not for the world 
occaſion you or your family the leaſt 
uneaſineſs: I readily throw up all 
ſuch claims as you mention; and am 

ſincerely ſorry, that you cannot know 

me without loſing part of your eſtate; 
and will therefore give you an ac- 
quittance for all the ſums you have 
received upon it, as ſoon as you are 
pleaſed to deliver it to me. What! 
© my dear! cried he with amazement, 
* ſure I do not underſtand you! you 
cannot mean it! Have you conſidered 
* what you lay?'—* Yes, Sir,* return- 
ed I, ſmilingz © I do not deſire any of 
the arrears which are due to me: I 
ſhall have enough without them; and 
therefore am refoived not to accept of 
ary thing from you which would be 
a prejudice to your family. You 
have hitherto 1aid 'out the profits of 
my eſtate in a manner that reflects a 
glory upon yourſelf and name; and it 
would be barbarous in me to accept 
of what would give you realon to re- 
gret the tenderneſs you have ſhewn 
for the unhappy.and the miſerable." 
— My dear,” returned he, it is im- 
poſſible for me to Expreſs my ſurprize 
at your generoſity: 1 neither expect. 
ed, nor Gehred, you to carry it ſo far. 
I can fpure you fifty thouſand crowns 
without any inconvenievce; and this 
I mult defire you to accept of, ſince 
it falls very ſhort of the ſum which I 
am indebted to you.“ — No, Sir,“ re- 
turned Valville, you muſt not expect 
that Marianne will recede from her 
© retolution, ſince it_is to oblige a per- 
* fon 
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ſon for whom ſhe has ſuch a great 
© eſteem: I approve of her ſentiments; 
* and muſt join with her in deſiring 
« you to lay aſide theſe thoughts. But 
1 01 arguments could not prevail up- 
on him, they rather ſtrengthened his 
reſolution; ſo that I was at laſt obliged 
to accept of notes for the money. This 
done Fe went to fetch me a box of 
jewels which belonged to my mother. 

As ſoon as he was gone, I took the 


en and a ſheet of paper, and wrote as 
ollows. 5 


1 ＋ H E S E notes I preſent to my dear 

© couſins, daughters of my ho- 
noured uncle the Count De V a 
as a teſtimony of my early affection 
to them; which I deſire may be equal - 
ly divided amongſt them, as they 
come to age, or upon the day of their 
marriage. 
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© MARIANNE.“ 


Valville ſeemed much pleaſed at this 
thought; but as I was Galiog up the 
notes in this paper, we heard the coun- 
teſs's voice; when, liſtening, I heard 
her go with the count into the next 
room, which was only divided from 
that we were in by a flight partition; 
ſo that, as they talked pretty loud, we 
could underſtand almoſt every word 
they ſaid. * What, Sir!“ cried ſhe, 
© refuſe to accept of fifty thouſand 
crowns! It is hardly to be believed! 
I was afraid your niece would have 
inſiſted upon having all that the law 
would allow her. But how did her 
lover look? Did not his countenance 
ſhew his diſcontent?*'—* No, not at 
all,” returned he: there was nothing 
but joy and ſatisfaction ſpread over 
his 1 and his eyes told me that 
my niece's behaviour gave him an in- 
finite ſatis faction. Well,” ſaid ſhe, 
they will force me, I find, to love 
them in ſpite of myſelf; though I 
have not been able hitherto to look 
upon them witbout uneaſineſs, as 
imagining that this diſcovery would 
entirely ruin the fortunes of my chil- 
dren. I am glad, for the poor dears 
.< ſakes, they would not accept of the 
© money.'—* What do you mean?“ 
replied he: © as I can very well ſpare 
« that ſum, I could not help preſſing my 
« niece to accept of it; , gratitude, ho- 
* nour, and every confideration,. made 
* me relolye. to take no denial; at laſt 
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© I 'was ſo happy as to prevail; and 
© have therefore given her notes for it.“ 
— How! ſure you have not been ſo 
© weak!” cried ſhe. I am amazed at 
. ag folly! How many of our nobi- 
©. lity would have fold their country for 
* ſuch a ſum! But you have a greater 
regard for your niece than for. me 
and my family. They knew, I ſup- 
poſe, who they had to deal with, and 
bebaved accordingly. Their genero- 
ſity was only a pretence to ingratiate 
themſelves into your favour, that they 
© might accept of it witha better grace. 
— Madam, returned he, you uſe 
me very ill: but I cannot wonder at 
it, ance you can injure, by your un- 
juſt ſuſpicions, perfor to whom, you 
are under ſuch ſurprizing obliga- 
tions. I love youz you know I do: 
and I have the greateſt tenderneſs for 
my children: but theſe affections ſhall 
never corrupt my integrity, or make 
me guilty of an action unworthy a 
man of my quality!* Theſe laſt words, 
methought, were delivered in a tone 
that expreſſed a noble kind of pride, 
and a dignity of ſoul, truly great; but 
he had no ſooner ſaid this, than he en- 
tered the room to us with ſome diſorder 
in his looks; when, after paying me 
ſome compliments, he preſented to me 
a caſket of jewels, which he told me 
bad been my mother's: I received them 
without heſitation, and returned bim a 
great many thanks. He then took a 
chair, and ſat down, by me; when, ob- 
ſerving the ſmall packet I had juſt been 
making up, which I held in my hand, 
he aſked me what it was. It is, Sir, 
ſaid I, © a preſent I would make to my 
* couſins, your daughters, to buy them 
ſome baubles when they come of age, 
or againſt their marriage: you will be 
ſo good as keep it for them. But you 
mutt not take itill, that I have reſery- 
ed nothing for your ſon; ſince I have 
not omitted the young gentleman out 
of diſreſpedt; but only from a conk - 
deration that, as his fortune will be 
much ſuperiors to theirs, he might, 
perhaps, be above accepting of pre- 
« ſents from me. Well, Miſs,” re- 
turned he, I ſee you, axe refolved to 
lay us all under obligations, and to do 
© it, too, in a manner peculiar to your - 
« ſelf; for you have already much oblig- 
ed my children, hy your generous be- 
haviour to me: but may not I know 
what it is that you have here ee 
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for them? Let it be what it will, it 
© muſt be a very acceptable preſent, as 
it comes from youg and I will have 
* them called in, to return you their 
© thanks.'—* You are at liberty, Sir, 
returned I, © to ſatisfy your curioſity, 
* fince I find it would be painful to 
© you to forbear.* Here he broke open 
the packet, and immediately. caft his 
eyes vpon his notes; when, turning.to 
me with an air of ſurprize and pleafure 
—* My dear niece,” ſaid he, * Iſhould 
© be much more aſtoniſhed at your be- 
© haviour did I not know you to be my 
© brother's daughter; for, notwith- 
© ſtanding the great reſemblance be- 
© tween you and my amiable ſiſter, you 
are more like him than her, ſince you 
have his ſoul, as well as her lovely 
form; his ſolidity, as well as her de- 
licacy of ſentiment. But as it muſt 
be agreeable to you to hear the cha- 
rater of this great, this generous 
man, I will, in a few words, give you 
ſuch inſtances of it as muſt fill you 
with admiration, and render his me- 
mory ſtill more dear to you. 

My father, who ſincerely loved his 
children, took care to give us all a 
very hberal education, wy way ſuit- 
ed to the greatneſs of our family: my 
two brothers and I beganearly to be 
united by the moſt generous friend- 
ſhip; a friendſiip of greater force than 
all the ties of blood. As our mchna- 
tions were the ſame, all our diver- 
ſions and amuſements were ſo too; 
ſo that we became inſeparable; and 
might have continued fo, had not I, 
by the heat and extravagant madneſs 
of youth, been drawn to commit ſuch 
follies, as not only inſenſibly weaned 
from me the affections of my brothers, 
but at laſt exaſperated my father to 
ſuch a degree, that he reſolved to diſ- 
inherit me. Your father uſed all his 
endeavours to reclaim me; and, with 
the tears in his eyes, frequently laid 
before me the ſtupidity of my con- 
duct: but I was too far gone to hear 
reaſon. One day my brother was ſent 
for into my father's cloſet, when the 
good old man'defired him to ft down, 
took hold of his hand, and gave him 
© look, which, he afterwards told me, 
© pierced his very ſoul My dear 
* boy,” fard be, I am very ſure thou 
„ art fenfible of my affection to thee 
« and thy brothers, which has been ſo 
% equally divided, that I have not 
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© known who has had the greateſt ſhare 
in my heart. I have flattered myſe] 
a ol you. _ all ou been the de- 
© big u of m the per- 
« fe — —— which 
* have been preſerved amongſt you have 
* given. me a ſatisfaftion which you 
can form no idea of till you yourſelf 
« are a father, But, alas! how are all 
my hopes vaniſhed! Your brother, 
*« child! your brother will bring down 
% my grey hairs with ſorrow to the 
« grave. I have done my endeavours 
% to reclaim him; but in vain: his 
© conſcience makes him fly from me, 
*© his father, as if he thought me his 
% enemy; he fears my reproaches, but 
% does not fear to deſerve them. Oh! 
ho little does he know the yearnings 
« of heart that I feel for him! When 
J conſider what. he was, and what 
* he is now, all the father riſes in my 
© ſoul, and I feel my reſentment mix- 
te ed with tenderneſs and pity, What 
« a degenerate age is this, in which 
© rapes and adultery are called by the 
«© ſpecious name of gallantry; in which 
« every debauch is faſhionable, and 
*« virtue repreſented as only fit for thoſe 
90 22 fellows who are unqualified 
„for ſociety! I have now no hopes left 
« of reclaiming this undutiful ſon; and 
have therefore reſolved to puniſh him, 
« by caſting him off. I will make a 
„% new will, and give that part of my 
« eſtate which I intended for him, to 
ee thee; but I beg, when he is in want, 
* thou wouldſt remember he is thy 
© brother.” | 
Here your father caſt himſelf at 
* theold gentleman's feet; and, lifting 
© up his head, with the tears ſtreaming 
from his eyes--* Dear Sir,“ cried 
* he, © let me on my knees beg you 
„% would remember that he is ſtill your 
ſon, your once dear ſon; what can 
you hope for by driving him to extre- 
« mities?**--"* Ariſe, ariſe!” cried he, 
* interrupting him, and giving him his 
© hand, I have conſidered him in that 
5 light. till he has almoſt broke my 
© heart. Had he my whole eftate, he 
% would ſquander it away; and there- 
« fore what I now do will only make 
© him unhappy a few months ſooner 
© than he would have rendered himſelf 
© fo. I have now ſent for an attorney, 
„ and will this day reward your affec- 
« tion to me; as well as let him know 
„hat it is to injure the tenderneſs of 
« a father, 
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«« n facher. Perhaps this ſtep may re- 
4% claim him; and then I ſhall gladiy 
« receive him again to my favour. 
< My brother again interpoſed; but to 
© no purpoſe: my father was inflexible 
and my brother went away full of 
grief at the misfortune that was fall- 
en upon me. Impatient to find me, 
that he might impart to me the trou- 
bles of his heart, he ſent his ſervants 
to ſeek mez and went himſelf to take 
a walk under thoſe tall elms you'ſee 
there. behind the garden, whote me- 
lancholy ſhades were proper to foothe 
his affliction. Meanwh:le I, return- 
my home from a debauch which had 
detained-me all night, was told my 
brother had enquired for me; and, 
after ſearching for him ſome time, 
found bim walking there ia a pen - 
five manner, with his arms acroſs, 
and his yes fixed on the ground, I 
flew to him, impatient to learn the 
cauſc of his uneaſineſs. The noiſe 1 
made awaked him from his reverie; 
he turned, came back to meet me, re- 
lated all that had paſſed, and repre- 
ſented his grief in ſuch lively colours, 
that I began to pity him, and abhor 
myſelf; but could not be prevailed 
upon to forſake a beautiful creature 
whom I had provided for- The will 
was made that day, which excluded 
me from poſſeſſing any part of my 
father's eſtate: and a few weeks at- 
ter the good old man funk ander the 
weight of his uneaſineſs, Which was 
too great for his age to ſupport. 
© I now began to fink into deſpair: 
my miſtreſs was denied to me, and 
would not give me an opportunity to 
ſee her; when, ſtung with ſhame and 
grief at the reflection of my paſt con - 
duct, I. privately retired to a ſmall 
town where I was unknown, und en- 
. deavoured to get a commiſſion in rhe 
army: but, as I wanted money, all 
my endeavours were ineFeAual z ſo 
that I was ſoon reduced to want and 
miſery. *I'now looked upon myſelf 
. with horror; reflected on my father's 
. tenderneſs,- and the - pains he had 
© taken to reclaim me, with confubon; 
© av continually reproached' myſelf 
© with being the; cauſe of his death. 
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Tbe . ſciendſhip that bad - ſubſiſted be- 


4. tween me and my brothers, and all 
© their tender admonitions; had now ſoch 
an effect upon me, that I looked back 
upon that virtuous union with re- 


* 


cc 
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gret ; wondered how I could forfake 
that happineſs for the mad tumultu- 
© ous joys of vice and folly and was 
* almoſt ready, in this laſt extremity, 
to fly to them for ſuccour; but was 
reſtrained by conſcious | guilt And 
ſhame. 14  &. th 
*. The young count (my'eldet bro- 
ther, and father) had no ſvonet 
taken poſſeſſion of his eſt ite, thin ht 
made it his buſineſs to ſearth for me; 
and at laſt got informition not on 
of the place of my rettear, but of al- 
moſt every circumftance-of my re- 
pentance; and immediately-fent/his 
* ſervant wit orders to ride poſt to in 
© with the following letter. 


„  « a „ 


* DEAR BROTHER, | * 
2 A you bad reaſon to believe me 
fbocetely ſorry for my dear 
4 father's ſeverity, you ought? not tb 
© have given me the pain of hidin 
e yourſelt from me at a time when 
Vas in my poyer to ſoften the rigour 
of his reten ment. I have this mo- 
ment been informed of your fituz- 
« tion; and cannot help letting you 
immediately know the joy I feel at 
the delightful news of your reforma- 
tion. Oh, that my father had but 
* lived to (ee this change! he would 
then have died with comfort. Thave 
found amongſt his papers à will that 
„a made hen our friendſhip, and 
„ his affedtion for you, was at the 
height. Had he lived to ſee this 
„ happy day. he dowhtteſs would have 
„ gladly reſtored you to his favour, 
and; have given you the ſame part of 
© his fortune as be deſigned ta do 
«© when you bad never offended him: 
I therefore think myſelf; bound to 
doit for him; and have accordingly 
„ ſont you the writings, which your 


return to wiſdom and virtue give 


* you Salt claim to. Let me ſee you 
« as ſoon as poſſible ; which will be the 


greateſt ſatis faction to your affee- 
* bay ; © 3 þ 


6. tionate brother, 5 
442524 : i 6 De Vo rmo_gs, 


66 P. 8. I have incloſed a note for a 


„ ſom which, I hope, will be fuf- 
+4» 6. ficient to pay what debts you 
may have contracted, and de- 
e fray the expence» of your jour - 

„, neyz; which you need not re. 
turn me till it ſoits with your 
„ eopvehiietficy,!? © + 
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It is impoſſible, my dear niece, to 

* .give you an idea of the greatneſs of 
my ſurprize and admiration at read. 
ing this letter; I could hardly per- 
ſuade myſelf but it was all a dream: 
I read it over and over, while my 
beart ſwelled with the moſt warm 
and grateful affecttons. How lovely 
did this noble act make him appear! 
What a ſuperiority did it give him 
not only over me, but the reſt of 
mankind1 I could hardly help per- 
ſuading myſelf that he was ſome ſu- 
—— being, ſome guardian deity. 
irtue now had a thouſand graces 
hitherto vnobſerved; ſhe appeared all 
lovely, all divine! I haſtened to Ver- 
ſailles, and was received with open 
arms by my brothers: but when I 
would have thanked your father, my 
gratitude aroſe too big to find ut- 
terance in words; could only 
s preſs his hand, and tell him that my 
6 Fall heart thanked him, though my 
lips refuſed to do it.“ Come, come, 
« man,” replied he, laughing, and 
giving me a tap on the ſhoulder, © do 
„ not talk of thanks with ſuch a ſo- 
„ lemn face; let us have no more on 
« this ſubjet: my brother and T re- 
«« joice equally to ſee you thus; and 
« are reſolved to ſhew the world that, 
© for once, brothers can be friends, 
«© and ſincere ones too. You muſt 
* now ſee that I have done you juſtice; 
« here are the two wills; this gives 
«« yon an eftate ; and that takes it from 
« you,” -, Well, then,” cried your 
« unele, “ ſuppoſe we ſhould ſhew our 
« reſentment againſt this laſt reſta- 
« ment, which has been ſo prejudicial 
to our friendſhip as to make you fly 
« from us, by committing it to the 
« flames?” —* It is generouſly ſpok- 
« en!?* returned the count: “ you 
« are willing, then, to give up the 
right you now enjoy of poſſeſſing my 
08 * — if J ſhould happen to die with. 
„% out an heir?“ — “ Yes,” cried he, 
© that T will moſt heartilyz aud would 
«© do muck more for ſuch a brother.“ 
Here ] embraced them both; and the 
6 laſt will was accordingly, after Thad 
£ Tead jt, thrown into the fire. 
« We now became better friends than 
ever: my brothers vittues were ever 
before my-eves; Taſpired to be like 
them, and cheriſhed the noble feeds 
they had ſown in my breaſt. Your 
father, ſoon after this happy meeting, 
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married a moſt accompliſhed lady; 
and, in leſs than a twelvemonth, you 
were born as a pledge of their mutual 
tenderneſs,” Ahvut the ſame time, 
my younger brother, thirſting after 
glory, bought à commiſſion; and has 
er ved almoſt ever fince with great 
reputation in the army. But, alas! 
the count's joys were of ſhort'dura- 
tion'; fince, in leſs than three years 
after your birth, a period was put to 
his felicity in this life, and that of 
his lady. 15 | 
© I have now given you, my dear 
niece,” continued he, * a ſhort ſkerch 
of your father's virtues, and the obli- 
gations he has laid upon me to revere 
his memory. From this you may form 
an idea of the vreatnels of his ſou}, 
and the reſemblance you bear to him 
in the divine part of his noble cha- 
racer, I am under the greateſt obli- 
— to you both ; nor can I help 
ing ſurprized to find in you, who 
have never been ſo happy as to cop 
any — of your conduct from wind, 
the ſame diſpoſitions which diſtin- 
3 him from the reſt of man- 
ind. Happy is the father who has 
ſuch a child! But there is one thing 
that T ought to add, to compleat the 
character I have attempted to give 
you 'of this great, good man; and 
* that is, that is benevolence was un- 
© confined and diffuſive: and he was 
© Jooked upon as the father of all the 
miſerable and diftrefſed.” 

T liſtened, Madam, to this ſhort hiſ- 
tory of my father's life with a great'de- 
pree of pleaſure: the repetition of theſe 

eroick virtues in a perſon whom na- 
ture had rendered ſo near to me, fired 
my heart, and filled me with a laudablę 
kind of vanity; and yet, at the fame 
time, I covld” not help lamenting his 
loſs, and ſhedding ſome tears at the re- 
flection that this dear and valuable man 
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was deprived of life before I had the 


bappineſs to know him. Methovglit 
I mould have embraced him with a 
ti an ſport of joy, as ſoon as I bad been 
able to thank him for this generous be- 
haviour to my uncle, and was ſorry 
ps had never had an opportunity 0 
dog this, 1-90 wall 29 ul HAR, ? 
Ass ſoon as the count had done, and 
J had thanked bim for this 1 
ſtory, Valyille made ſome very juſt re- 
fle ions on the nature of true greatneſs; 
and proved that ſuch god - liłe diſpoſſ- 
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tions render a character more ſhining 


have only ſought for glory, homepyt 
great may have been their ſucceſs, 4 
is the-reftitude-of the heart, and the 
truly benevolent diſpoũtion of | the 
„mind, ſaid he, „that conſtitutes a 
great character for the man whois ſo 
diſintereſted as thus to ſacrifice private 
© advantages to the good of others, 
ould doubtleſs, from the ſame mo- 
© tives, give up his life, and all that is 
dear to him, to ſave his country. 
The count now propoſed our joining 
the reſt, of our friends, imagining that 
Mr. De Roſand and his brother would 
not be - pleaſed at being ſo long de- 
prived. of our company; on which-we 
aroſe, and went to look for them; but 
were told that thoſe gentle men were 
gone to take a walk in the garden. 
Valville and I reſolved to follow them; 
while the count went to have ſome diſ- 
courſe with his lady. We rambled 
abont till we got out of ſight of the 
houſe; when my dear Valville looking 
round, and ſeeing nobody near enough 


to obſerve our actions, took hold of my 


hand, kiſſed it, and with a tender air 
preſſed it to his boſom; then fixing his 
eyes upon mine, cried, in a moving 
tone—* May I not prevail upon you, 


© my dear, to haſten my happineſs? 


* Since it is in your power to render me 
« compleatly bleſſed, why do you delay 
« it any longer? I long. to call thee 
© mine; and hardly know how to wait 
© till the ſix weeks are expited. Here 
I happening to look up, oblerved the 
gentlemen we came out in ſearch of; 
hut, as I was not now ſo impatient to 
ſpeak with them as I was a minute be- 
fore, I whiſpered Valville to be ſilent; 


and we both haſtily turned down, ano 


ther walk, and ran ſo falt that we ſoon 
got out of ſight again, witheut their 
obſerving us - When I, bad, recovered 
my breath a little I do not queſtion, 
Sir, returned. I, bur you have 
gueſſed at my reaſon for defercing 
our marriage: you nw know who 
„Lam, and are ſatisſied as to my birth 


and family, which, makes any far- 
ther delay needleſs; but. yet I cannot 
think of it's being near without feel · 
ing ſomo kind of uneaſineſa; my heart 

* ; flutters with ſome linie painful appre- 

_ ©, henGons: but, howevery Iwill not let 


© theſe. groundleſs, ſcruples, have any 


« greatefie&t upon me; and will therefore 


than that of the greateſt heroes who, 


which had been 
covery' of my family. But I'thall for- 
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refer ĩt to you to ſix on the day of our 
s A pe Om dear! N. cried 
he, claſping me in his arms, f let it be 
to morro No, Sia h returned I, 
diſcogaging myſelf; that will be too 
* ſoon; I cannot reſolse upon heing fo 
* very haſty beides, we. mult, make 
* ſome preparations;.nor am I yet ſi xed 
© whether it aught to be celebrated 1 
or at Mrs, Dorſin's. It ſnall be 
© where, you pleaſe, my dear,” returned 
he; though, I fancy, the count will 
not part with us till we are married; 
© we will ſend for Mes. Dorſin, and 
© whatever friends you pleaſe to invites 
and as for our cloaths, I will give 
© orders. for them ta be made with. all 
« poſſible expedition. You agree to 
* this, my dear, do not you? —“ Yes, 
Sir, returned 13 but, I think, I 
* ſhould rather chuſe that our nuptials 
© ſhould be celebrated, at Mrs. Dor- 
* fin's; I ſhall be more at my eaſe there 
* than with the counteſs:. however, I 
© muſtbe ruled by my uncles.” 

After ſome: farther. converſation on 


this ſubject, we agreed to look for our 


friends, whom we had purpoſely avoid- 
ed a little before; and therefore turned 
back to the Walk where we, had diſco- 
vered them : but not ſeeing them there, 
we went in, and found. them waiting 
for us in a parlour facing the garden, 
with the counte(s-dawager, the count, 
and ſeyeral perſons ofqyality,ſome of my 
father's and mother's friends, who were 


now come to pay theic compliments to 


me, Amongtt theſe was a lady who, at 
72 ht, careſſed me with an airgf much 
riendſhip; and whoſe behaviour was 
tog engaging not to prejudice me im- 
3 Fond This was a 
erſon who my mother's bo- 
— friend, and 3 ] 
made me à preſent of the -dreſs 
the means of the diſ- 


bear, giving you a portrait of her per- 
ſon, or the qualifications of her — 1 


ſince that would be needleſs, after I 


have told you it was. the Marchioneſs 
De R, with whom you are per- 


fe&ly acquainted. . 2 
Dinner was hardly over, when I was ' 


agreeably ſurprized with the arrival of 
Mrs. Dorſin and 2 De 1 who 
were too cager to ſhare in my happineſs 
to ſtay till they were ſent for. Their 
<oMpanys Wee Madam, 
was à very high ſatisfaction to me, as 


2Qz I wanted 


who had 


, 
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T wanted ſuch friends of my own ſex 
as I could be perfectly tree with, whoſe 
advice I might aſk on a hundred occa- 
fions; for I could not help feeling a 
little reſerve, and being under a kind 
of reſtraint; with people whom I had 
but juſt come to the knowledge of: 
but methought I now began to breathe 
2 little more freely; and, really, the 
fight of them gave a ſurprizing addi- 


tion to my happineſs. Valville put me 


in mind to conſult with them about 
my cloaths; I did ſo; ſeveral tradeſ- 
men were ſent for; and, after à lon 
diſſertation upon dreſs, in which all the 
Jadies bore a part, we at laſt fixed upon 
fome very fine ſilks, laces, and cam- 
bricks ; which were ordered to be made 
up with ali expedition. 

Tue next morning Valville and I 
went out of mourning for my dear mo- 
ther; when the count propoſeq our go- 
ing to court, Which was immediately 
agreed upon; and, as ſoon as dinner 
was over, we dreffed as gay as pothible 
to make our appearance there. The 
counteſs, who now began to look upon 
me with a favourable eye, reſolved to 
accompany us; but it was with much 
difficulty that we prevailed upon Mr, 
De Roſand ta do ſo. As I entered the 
palace-gate, I felt an unuſual tremor 
vpon my ſpirits, which I found increaſe 


upon me every moment: however, we 


went on; and the chearfulneſs I ob- 


ſerved in the countenances of thoſe 


about me, alleviated a little this di ſor- 
der. I found the eyes of every one fixed 
upon Miſs De Fare and me as we paſſed 
along,in a manner that diſcovered their 
admiration; and even heard ſeveral 
whiſpers from gentlemen who paſſed 
by us, which were too agreeable to 
efcape unobſerved. But we had no 
ſooner entered the anti chamber, than I 
obſerved a plain elderly gentleman ſtop 


the count, and ſhake him by the hand 
with a very friendly air; they whiſpered 


ſomething together, and then came vp 
to me; when I was ſurprized to find 
that this perſon was the prime · miniſter, 
who would have forced me to ma 


Villot; and who, at laſt, was ſu affected 


with my behaviour, as to declare that 
he 80011 not help approving of 1 


mother's affection, and my lover's paſ. 

He ſaluted Valville and me in a 
frank and-obliging manner, congratu- 
lated us upon our bappinefs, and the - 


ſion. 


*. 
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diſcovery we had made; and even of- 
fered to introduce us to the royal pre- 
ſence, We thanked him, returned his 
compliment, and accepted of his oblig- 
ing propoſal; on which we immediately 
followed him; though I trembled ſo 
that I was hardly able to walk,” We 
found his msijeſty talking to ſome per- 


ſons of quality, and ſo engaged that he 
did not ſee us; when the miniſter and 


the count went up to him: but they 
had not left us many minvtes, before 
we obſerved that, on a ſudden, all eyes 
were fixed upon us; and, methought, 
their looks ſeemed to fingle out me; 
on Which the count came to us, and 
let us know his majeſty deſired to ſpeak 
with us. At this we all moved for- 
ward; and Mifs De Fare and I threw 
ourſelves at his feet; when, with a gal- 
lant air, he offered us his hand to help 
us vp; gave us a ſalute; and, after ſome 
compliments upon our beauty, wel- 
comed us to court; and gave Valville 
and Mr. De Roſand the honour to kiſs 
his hand. | Os 

I had now recovered myſelf ſo far as 
to be able to take notice of the mag- 
nificence that every where ſorrounded 
us in this palace. Several of the no- 
bility, who feemed to take a pleaſure 
in hearing themſelves ſay what they 
thought fine things; were continually 
buzzing in our ears diſcourſes upon the 
pretended conqueſt we had made. of 
their hearts; and a thouſand little ſoft, 
tender, filly things, which were uttered 
in a manner as gallant and fluent as if 
they bad inceſſantly repeated the ſame 
ſmart things; as, indeed, it was their 
cuſtom to do fo to every lady of tolera- 
ble beauty. We ſhould have been very 
glad to haye dropped this troubleſome 
company; but we found it impoſſible: 


for they were reſolved, as Miſs De 
_ Fare and 1 had never been at court be- 


fore, to ſhew us every thing worthy of 
admiration; thou 2 had no — of 
their aſſiſtance, face my two uncles 
were as well acquainted with every 
thing of that nature as they could be. 


After we had viewed--the curious 
paintings in the gallery, as well as the 


moſt magnificent of the apartments, 
we . by common conſent; to take 
a turn in the garden where every thing 
appeareq ne to Miſs De Fare and'me; 
and "Teo 


not, indeed, reſtrain the” 


* 


* 


admiration that ſeized me, where every 
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thing 1 ſaw was a new ſubjeRt of won- 
der and ſurprize. The grotto; the tri- 
umphal arch, ſo richly. adorned with 
marble ſtatues, that it ſeemed endued 
with all the powers of intellect and paſ- 
ſion; the caſcades, ſupported by fatyrs 
and cupids; the ſhips, barges, and 
yatchts, in the canal, and, among the reſt, 
the man of war which, I think they told 
me, carried fifty guns; were a very 
agreeable fight to me, who had never 
ſeen any thing of this nature before: 
nor, indeed, was I leſs delighted with 
the fountains; particularly that of 
Neptune and the Sea-nympbhs, and thoſe 
of the Fables of ZEfop. Struck with 
a profuſion of delight at the fight of 
ſuch triumphs of art, T was at à loſs at 
firſt how to make known my altoniſh- 
ment, and could only expreſs my won- 
der by my ſilence: but Valville told 
me, that even that had a voice which 

ſainly diſcovered all my ſentiments, 
He had his eyes continually fixed upon 
me; and ſeemed mere delighted at the 
dumb ſatisfaction I diſcovered than if 
I had given it words, But, at laſt, my 
ideas of all theſe harmonious diſpoſi- 
tions, this ſcene of wonders, were diſ- 
concerted by a ſudden guſt of wind, 
which brought ſuch a' whirl of duſt in 


our faces as was very troubleſome to 


us. This gave me a diſguſt againſt 
the walks; which were ſo far from be- 
ing ornamental, that a little wind ren- 
dered them quite incommodious. 

But admiration, Madam, is, per- 
haps, one of thoſe ſenſations that is of 
the ſhorteſt duration; the moſt wonder- 
ful and aſtoniſhing pieces of human 
art ſoon grow familiar to us, and even, 
upon a ſecond view, loſe a great part 
ot their ſtriking beauties: thus I have 
ſince enjoyed the ſame objects a hun- 
dred times, withont the leaſt part of 
that agreeable aſtoniſhment which they 
at firſt occahoned. \ 

As we now thought it time to return 
home to the count's, we took coach; 
and the gentlemen who had hitherto at- 
tended us, left us at liberty more freely 

to enjoy our own refletions, As ſoon 
as we were ſeated, Mr. De Roiand; 
Valville; Mrs. Dorſin, and I, Who fill- 
ed that lady's coach, entered into a ge- 
neral converſation on the beauties of 
the · plaer · we had left; when, after we 
had frerly given our opinions of all we 
had ſeen, Mr. De Ruaſand made ſome 
excellent reflections on the infinite dif- 


— 


p ion there is between the fineſt 
and molt curious pieces of human art, 
and the common, unregarded mecha- 
niſm of nature. This introduced ſome 
piealing obſervations upon natural phi- 
ofophy, which the old gentleman ma- 
naged in fuch an agreeable manner as 
to render his difcourſe equally enter- 
taining and inſtructive to us all. But 
I muſt proceed. 

The next morning, ſoon after I was 
drefled, I heard ſomebody rap ſoftly at 
my chamber-door; and, upon opening 
it, was ſurprized to ſee my dear Val- 
ville richly dreſſed in the cloaths that 
he had ordered to be made for our wed - 
ding. I am come, my dear, ſaid he, 
as ſoon as he ſaw me, * impatient to let 
you ſee that my taylor has been as 
© expeditfons as if he too had been 
* Ipurred on by lovez and to let you 
* know that there are ſeveral perſons 
below who wait to tryon your cloaths.* 
—* How!” returned I, ſecretly pleafed; 
* have you been able to prevail upon 
© them to do impoſſibilities? I did not 
expect that my oloaths would be 
tried on theſe two or three days at 
ſoonrſt; it was but the day before 
yeſterday that we employed them. 
© O my dear, returned he, © love and 
© gold can do wonders!* I then went 
down; and was ſoon dreſſed in a man- 
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ner more gay than I had ever yet been: 


and, to deal ingenuouſly, I never in 
my life appeared more ee in my 
own opinion than I did now. I had 
often thought that I bad conquered 
every degree of my natural vanity; but 
ſoon found myſelf entirely miſtaken: 
my heart beat with a quicker motion 
under theſe rich brocades than under a 
plain filk or a fable mourning; and 
this, I dare ſay, at once made my eyes 
ſparkle with an additional luſtre. But 
who is ſhe that can pretend perfecłly to 
know herſelf? We judge of our hearts 
by our preſent diſpoſitions ; and ſince 


theſe diſpoſitions are almoſt inſinitelx 


various, no wonder that we have not 
always acommand over ourſelves. My 


afflictions, and the many mortifyings _ 


cireumſtances I had gone ——_ 
joined to the examples of my excellent 
and dear mother and Mrs: Dorſin, 


yow have, perhaps, imagined, had per- 


fectiy killed this folly; and I ſhould 


have thought ſo too: but, alas I found 


I' was a mere woman ill, and far 
from being above the little foibles of 
my 


— ” - 
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my ſex. A large glaſs, in which I 
viewed myſelf at leiſure, from head to 
foot, conſpired againſt me, and even 
ſaid as many flattering things as the 
perſons about me; or at leaſt perſuaded 
me that all they uttered. was ſtrictly 
true. The counteſs now {aid mao 
. obliging things to me; and I was 60 
leaſed with the juſtice that I thought 
— did my charms, that I began to 
fee) a real friendſhip for her: 2 the 
pleaſure, Madam, that attends ſelf- 
applauſe, is ſo very ſweet, that, whoever 
inſpires it by teaching us to be pleaſed 
with ourſelves, gains the readieſt ac- 
ceſs to our hearts, the ſureſt way to our 
affe ctions. This we find, from daily 
experience, to be ſtrictly true; for, 
whether this ſelf complacency be lau- 
Cable or not, whatever contributes to 
it inſpires the molt flattering and in- 
finrating, though not always the moſt 
reaſonable, pleaſures. 
But a mere accident ſoon checked my 
folly, and brought me to myſeif; for, 
oing *iterwards into my apartment, 
in order to look into. a portmanteau, 
which I brovght from Paris, for ſome- 
thing I wanted, I happened to caſt m 
eyes upon a paper which I had by miſ- 
take put into it, which, as ſoon as I 
opened, I found to be one of the letters 
my dear mother had ſent to me while 
I was in the convent. This ſight in a 
moment gave a turn to my paſſions, 
and at once melted me into a molt ten- 
der ſoftneſs; and, indeed, I now felt a 
more ſolid delight in indulging my 
tears than I had before done in aſl that 
folly which had juſt ſwelled my little 
roud heart. The reflection of her 
fumility and condeſcenſion made me 
now bluſh with ſhame, *©* How ill,” 
cried I, © do I imitate her lovely ex- 
© ample! and how far fall ſhort of at- 
© taining to her virtues!” I amuſed my- 
ſelf for a long time with theſe thoughts; 
and had hardly recovered myſelf when 
a ſervant came to tell me that dinner 
was on the table; when I went down, 
and, by degrees, reſumed my uſual 
gaiety. 
But now the 
am to date my happineſs compleat, ap- 
roached; for not only Valville and 
Mrs, Dorſin, but my two uncles, Miſs 
De Fare, and the counteſs, joined, 
while we were at dinner, to perſuade 
me to give my hand to that dear man 


the next day; and, as I had no mate- 


the time, from whence I. 
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rial objection, I could no longer refuſe 
itz though I felt, in granting this re- 
queſt, 1 painful kind of timidity, 
which ſtruggled with my love, and 


made me, at the ſame time, wiſh and 


fear the ſame thing. I longed to call 
Valville mine, and to reward his ten- 
derneſs with an unreſerved affection: I 
ongey to let him ſee that my whole 
ſtudy was to render him happy; but 
yet the ſtep I was going to take never 
appeared of ſuch importance as it did 
now. The charge in my life that T 
was ſuddenly to vadergo, appeared the 
more {arprizing the nearer it approach- 
ed: however, I endeavoured to over- 
come this thoughtfulneſs,. and to ſeem 
as cheariul as ever all the reſt of the 
day; aud, while we were at table, the 
glals went gaily round to our mutual 
chcity. But at night, I could not 
cloſe my eyes; I no ſooner laid my 
head on my pillow, than I began to re- 
vol ve in my mind the various incidents 
of my life, from the firſt moment in 
which reflection began to dawn, and 
of which memory had retained but 
faint and obſcure traces: at firſt I con- 
ſidered myſelf as ſporting amidſt ſylvan 
ſcenes, endued with native innocence, 
and happy amidſt my childiſh amuſe- 
ments and rural. pleaſures; then, as 
growing up to riper underſtanding, 
and equally improving in wiſdom and 
folly; liſtening to the inſtructions of 
my kind — and attending to 
thoſe who flattered my growing vanity. 
Then again, in that humble ſtate, re- 
ceiving the careſſes of that dear lady 
Mrs. De Roſand, or walking with her 
and her brother in their garden, or 
through the adjacent fields, and hear- 
ing their tender admonitions and pious 
lectures; while my imagination painted 
the well-known landſcapes —— my 
eyes, the happy ſcenes, of innocence 
and peace; then I ſurveyed the many 
calamities, joys, and pains, the ſtrange 
viciſſitudes of miſery and felicity that 
had fince been my portion. Here the 
molt ſenſible grief; there ſmiling. joy; 
here unutterable anguiſh and deſpair; 
there hope and comfort; here every 
mortifying circumſtance, and there ex - 
ulting in tranſports of delight, or 
calmly bleſſed in a happy tranquillity. 
Theſe reflections took me up ſome 


hours; when at laſt, caſting a glance 


forward to the rapturous hopes that lay 
before me, I cried out, in a low voice 
O my 


from what ſcenes of complicated 
« diftreſs, haſt thou relieved me! How 
© often have I been linking into deſpair! 
« Oh! what gratitude is due to thee! 
© Now am I to ſpend my life with the 
© dear object of my tendereſt affec- 
© tions! May no unforeſeen axcident 
© blaſt our felicity! O thou moſt bene- 
© yolent Being! render this union pro- 
© pitious! Bleſs this dear man! And 
© may we eyer be the objects of thy 
* care, thy eſteem, and approbation !? 
Thus did I ewploy my thoughis till 
the morning began to dawn, when a 
ſoft ſlumber ſtole upon my ſenſes, and 
huſhed them into calm and peaceful 
dreams, from which I was at laſt a- 
waked by Mrs. Dorſin; who, wonder- 
ing that I did not come down to break- 
faſt, came to tell me it was ready, and 
that they only waited for me. As ſoon 
as I heard her rap at my door, and call 
me by my name, T rubbed my eyes, 
ſtarted out of bed, and let her in; 
when, after merrily chiding me for my 
ſlothfulneſs, ſhe wiſhed me joy of the 
happy morning; congratulated me on 
my approaching felicity 5 and told me 
ſhe hoped that, to the laſt day of my 
life, | ſhould look back upon this 
with the moſt lively pleafure and fatis- 
faction. I thanked- her for this com- 
plimentz and immediately began to 
dreſs me with all expedition, when ſhe 
told me that the counteſs's woman had 
been ſeveral times to liſten at my door, 
in order to dreſs me; but, hearing no 
noiſe, they all began to fear that I was 
indiſpoſed: and added, that ſhe would 
ring the bell for her to come now; but T 
entreated her to forbear, and' defired 
her to ſtay with me til] T was ready to 
$0 down, which ſhe readily conſented 


As ſoon as I was ready, I went 
down with Mrs. Dorfin into the par- 
Jour, when all the company ſaluted me, 
and gave me many obliging compli- 
ments; and in particular the counteſs- 
dowager, my grandmother, whoclaſped 
her feeble arms about my neck, called 
me her dear child, and faid ſuch tender 
things, that the tears ſtarted into her 
eyes: Valville's countenance at the 
ſame time ſparkled with joy; every 
feature in His face"exprefſed his con- 
tentment; and when be: told me that 
he thought himſelf the happieſt per ſon 
vpon earth, his full heart ſeemed to ſay 
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ſo too. But nothing affected me more 
than Mr. De Roſand's behaviour; who 

having ſaluted me, and taken hold of - 
my hand, began a compliment too 
tender for him to utter; the ſoft ſwell- 


ing of his heart ſtopped his voice; ſome 


affect ionate drops rolled down his 
cheeks; when he turned away his 
head, and fat down, abaſhed and un- 
able to proceed. Drs 

As I deſired that the marriage ſhould ' 
be performed as privately as poſſible 
we invited nobody but thoſe friends of 
our family whom I was already ac- 
uainted with: the day, however, was 
pent with all imaginable mirth and 
paler but it was a mirth untainted 
y that obſcenity which, upon ſuch oc- 
caſions, is too often looked upon as 
the very quinteſſence of wit; for no- 
thing was ſaid in this polite company 


which the pureſt and moſt perfe& mo- 


deſty might not bear without a bluſh. 
Our dinner was very grand, and, in- 
deed, perfectly elegant; and, while we 
were at table, we were entertained with 
a fine concert of vocal and inſtrumental 
muſick, performed by the moſt ſkilful 
maſters that could be procured. When 
this was over, 'play and dancing were 
propoſed ; and we fixed upon the lat- 
ter: but my thoughts were ſo taken up 
with the importance of the engagement 
into which I was entering, that I 
hardly knew what I did; they ſaw my 
diſorder without ſeeming to do it, and 
endeavoured only to'bring me to my- 
ſelf, by diverting me and fixing my at- 
tention upon other objects.  Valville 
frequently took me aſide, and endea- 
voured to raiſe my ſpirits, by ſaying all 
the tender things that love could die- 
tate. About ten at night, we all went 
into the count's chapel, which was 
firely illuminated with wax- candles: 
my heart here fluttered afreſh; I trem- 
bled;'and my concern increaſed to ſuch 
a degree, that I hardly knew how to 
behave. The ceremony was at firſt 
ropoſed to be performed by Mr. De 
Rofind; but, upon his declining it 
we unanimouſly agreed, that, as he bad 
hitherto diſcharged the duty of a pa- 
rent, he ſhould ſtand in that character 
now, and the count's chaplain diſ- 
charge the office of the church. The 
ſolemnity of this facrament filled mi 
with a ſurprizing kind of awe, (for | 
was never in my life more pious) an 
increaſed my confulion to that degree, 


that 
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that I hardly knew how to proceed but 
it was no ſooner over than I began to 
recover myſelf; my heart, in a moment, 
became lefs heavy, and I received the 
- careſſes of my friends with a pretty 
od grace: ' a ſudden kind of jo 
earl at once to diffuſe itſelf throv 4 
my ſoul. * Valville,” faid I to myſelf, 
is now mine, for ever mine; and I 
can have no reaſon to fear being 
happy, ſince that depends entirely 
upon myſelf, entirely upon a heart 
ſo well diſpoſed to render him ſo, 
What felicity may I not expect from 
an unteſerved converſation, from 
the tender endearments, of this dear, 
amiable man!“ - 
We now received abundance of 
congratulations and warm wiſhes for 
the long continuance of our mutual 
joys, which laſted till we ſat down to 
fupper; where Valville and I were a- 
greeably ſurprized to hear a very fine 
epithalamium ſung to ſoft muſick, 
which we afterwards found was wrote 
upon this occaſion by Mrs. Dorſin and 
| Miſs De Fare. 

After ſupper, the ball continued till 
about twelve, when the gentlemen and 
ladies accompanied us to our apart - 
- ment; and, after the uſual ceremonies, 
retired. 


The next morning we aroſe to break 


faſt, and again received the careſſestof 
our friends, who, by a charming viva- 
city and lively convcrlation, endea- 
voured to diſperſe the natural confu- 
fion which I knew not how to diſguiſe; 
Þut I was not in a diſpoſition to enter 
much into the converſation, till Mrs, 
Dorſin mentioned Miſs De Terviere, 
and defired me to favour the company 
with her agreeable ſtory, ſince none hut 
Valville and ſhe were acquainted with 
it. This I looked upon as a very kind 
effort to bring me to myſelf, and 
therefore readily complied with her re- 
Gueſt; but firſt propoſed, as it was a 
very fine day, that we ſhould remove 
to the ſummer-houſe in the midſt of 
the garden, which was ſurrounded oa 
all ſides by a thick grove of trees, 
There, ſaid I, we ſhall breathe all 
© the fragrance of nature; and if 
© ſhould be a little flat in the repetition 
* of the hiſtory of this charming wo- 
© man, the pleaſure we ſhall receive 
from the ſituation of the place will 
tender my impertinence the more to- 
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lerable.'——" We ſhall all chuſe to be 
where it is the moſt agreeable to you, 
(a ages e count; but 
the pleaſure we thall receive from 
© hearing you will admit of no addi- 
© tion.” Here we all aroſe, went into 
the garden, and took our ſeats. in that 
agrecable little building; when I be- 
gan this affecting hiſtory, to which 
they all liſtened with the greateſt at» 
tention. When I had done, all the 
company expreſſed their concern for 
the poor unfortunate lady; and Mr. 
De Roſand made the moſt ſevere reflec- 
tions on the conduct of the abbeſs, 
who, he ſaid, had behaved with greater 
inhumanity than any of her relations, 
ſince ſhe pad rendered her miſerable 
without a poſſibility of redreſs. We 
now agreed to walk on the parterre 
till dinner; but we had no ſooner” 
opened the door than we heard the bells 
from ſeveral neighbouring ſteeples, 
which made us all imagine that the 
marriage was made publick; and, in- 
deed, this was not a groundleſs ſuppo- 
ſition, for dinner was no ſogner over 
than the portcr's whiſtle informed us 
that company was at the gate, which 
proved to be ſeveral * of quality, 
who came to congratulate us on this 
happy occaſion: but their converſation 
was far from being agreeable to me in 
the preſent diſpoſition of my. mind; 
however, I was obliged to bear with 
it, 

About a week after this, we refolv- 
ed to return home to our country-houſe 
near Paris; but, as we were preparing 
for cur ſhort journey, a me ſſenger from 
court came for me, and told us that the 
queen deſired to ſee me. 'I was much 
alarmed at this order; but immediately 
prepared to wait on her majeſty, and 
went attended by my dear huthand and 
the counteſs, , We were received with 
much affability and good humour; and, 
after a little diſcourle on indifferent ſub- 
hay: her dae deſired me to wait on 

er to her cloſet; where having made 
me take a ſeat— I have heard, Ma- 
dam, ' faid ſhe, * much diſcourſe con- 
* cerning ſome remarkable paſſages in 
your life, the whole of which, they 
* ſay, has been very ſingular; and there- 
© fore have the curioſity to deſire to hear 
© a particular account of it from your 
© own mouth. —, 1 am afraid,” re- 


turned I, your majeſty will find very 


© little entertainment from the low 
© ſcenes in which I have been ; 
but I think myſelf greatly dad 
© by your condeſcending to hear me 
< talk to you of myſelf; and will there- 
© fore immediately obey you.“ Here 1 
related the moſt remarkable ſcenes of 
my life, only diſguiſing a little ſome 
part of Mr. De Chmal's behaviour, and 

orbearing to mention Valville's infi- 
delity. Her majeſty ſeemed extremely 
delighted with my narration; and, as 
ſoon as I had done, made ſome very 
warm encomiums on my virtue: told me 
that there were few like me at court, 
and that ſhe would find out ſome way 


to let me ſee that ſhe had a real eſteem 


for me; and then permitting me to kiſs 
her hand, gave me leave to retire. Val- 
ville and the counteſs I found kg; =". 
full of expectation for my return; and, 
after they had enquired what had wo 
ſed, conducted me back to my uncles. 
Were I writing a novel or romance, 
IMould, perhaps, Madam, according 
to cuſtom, have left off at our marriage, 
ſince all the pleaſing ſcenes which anſe 
from tender diftreſs are ſuppoſed there 
to have an end. The profeſſed ene- 
mies of that ſtate, indeed, will tell you, 
that however defirable it may appear at 
a diſtance, a huſband and wife are the 
moſt flat and inſipid ereatures, when to- 
ther, of any in the univerſe; and, in 
| Kew, that they have nothing to ex 
but a dull round, a continual repetition, 
of all that is diſagreeable. But, believe 
me, Madam, this is mere common- 
place declamation, and has not one 
word of truth in it: the happineſs of 
the marriage-ſtate is more uniform, but 
it is not, on that account, leſs exquiſite, 
It is not often ſo full of changes as the 
ſingle ſtate; but that may be becauſe 
our felicity riſes nearer to perfection: 
and this may be a good reaſon why I 
now paſs ſwiftly over the incidents that 
have happened between that time and 


this. But ſo much for digreſſion; now 


to return to the thread of my ſtory. 

Our departure was now put off for a 
day or two longer; but as nothing ma- 
terial happened in this interval, 1 ſhall 
pa it over till we came to our villa near 


aris, whither we were attended by ſe- 


veral of our friends: there we kept open 
| houſe for ſeveral days. The morning 
after I arrived there, I made ſome ex- 
cuſe, as ſoon as we had breakfaſted, to 
retire from the company, that I might 
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foon as 1 


poſſeſſion U 
© the continuance of theſe bleſſings in 
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be at leiſure to indulge a crowd of re- 
flections which forced themſelyes upon 
my mind. I am now, fad I, (as 
alone) © happy in the 
my utmoſt wiſhes; but 


a great meaſure depends upon myſelf: 
for that ſweet 4 F. 
that union of ſoul, and all thoſe dear 
tender ſenſations, which unite me to 
my huſband,” muſt ever render us 
worthy of each other: but will no 
gloom ever overſpread our minds; no 
clouds obſcure our joys? Ah! what 
muſt I do to referyehi? affectĩion, and 
© keep alive that tender friendſhip which 
js the foundation of all my future 
© hopes? Beauty is but a flenderye, and 
© can charm only for a momerit; what 
© then muſt be done? He muſt ever think 
me his friend; and thatT am moſt ſin- 
« cerely. Friendſhip is the moſt laſting 
C bond; and ſurely it is the only one 
© that can render our union indiffolu- 
© ble.” While TI was thus employes in 
endeavouring to fix upon ſome princi- 
ples that might enable me to behave in 
ſuch a manner as to tender myſelf ever 
88 Mrs. Dorſin came to me, aud 
eſired that I would freely tell her wh 
employed my thoughts. I did ſo with- 
out ſcruple; when, taking a chair, and 
ſeating herſelf by me My dear,” 4 
ſhe, ſmiling, this concern is both the 
© higheſt inftance of your affection and 
© prudence; for nothin can now be 
more worthy of your t oughts, or of 
2 conſequence to yourfelf and 
amily. As all your happinefs de- 
nds on the tenderneſs of your huſ- 
and, to preſerve that is a care worthy 
of your higheſt ambition; for this you 
ſhould ſtill dreſs, and make yourſelf 
appear as lovely as poffible, that he 
may ſtill atlmire you, and others ap- 
prove his choice. Some of our la- 
dies are no ſooner married, than they 
lay afide all attempts to pleaſe at 
home: if they dreſs, it is not for their 
huſbands; as if they would appear to 
all beſides gay and lovely, to him 
alone diſagreeable. They behave as 
if they thought their point was gain - 
ed, and all attempts. to appear in a 
graceful light to him were now unne- 
ceſſary. This ſhocks hig natural de- 


licacy: and it is no wonder that ſhe, . 
who ance appeared almoft divinely 
charming to the admiring lover, ſinks 
© in his elle b 


m when ſhe t 


us degrades 
2R © herſelf. 


, 
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© herſelf; for the tranſition is too great 
* to fall at once from angel to a ſlat- 
tern. In the 9 there are 
* a thouſand nameleſs decencies to be 
obſerved; theſe will even render your 
wit more pleaſing, give a grace to 
your ordinary behaviour, and make 
the moſt trivial actions appear lovely, 
—You will, my dear, added ſhe, 
forgivemy ſaying ſomuch on this ſub- 
je, ſince it is a fault that we are apt 


of the greateſt importance; and ſince 
ſo very few take care to obſerve this 
undeſcribable elegance of behaviour. 
© But this, my dear, continued the, 
is not all: as he has juſtly a very high 
opinion of your wit and fine ſenſe, 
you ſhould take great care to preſerve 
that too; you muſt read, in order to 
retain a fund of pleafing and judici- 
ous ideas, This will make him ever 
conſider you as a dear and valuable 
companion; he will then hear your 
voice with tranſport; and always find 
a new delight in your company. You 
will then have none of thoſe heavy 
ſtupid hours, in which life flags and 
ſeems at a ſtand; for while you do 
not want ſubjects to enliven every 
moment, you can never experience 
that lethargy of being, nn ariſes 
from the dull converſation of two 
perſons whoſe minds are exhauſted, 
and who are obliged to beeither filent 
or impertinent, 2 want of new ideas 
to entertain each other. O how happy 
will Valville find himſelf, when he 
ſees you always capable of filling up 
the ſerious, as — as the gay and 
ſprightly hours of life! What an in- 
exhauſtible pleaſure muſt he find in 
the converſation of a wife whole 
charms are ever new; whoſe wit is 
ever ſparkling; whoſe delicacy and 
tenderneſs appear in her whole beha- 
viour; and whoſe mind and perſon 
are both employed to preſerve his love 
and efteem! He will feel a happineſs 
unknown to friendſhip itſelf; a hap- 
pineſs that will exiſt even beyond the 
charms of youth and beauty. The 
joys you thus inſpire will reflect back 
upon yourſelf with a double bright- 
neſs. 'Thus, my dear, the good ſenſe 
of each, with complaiſance and ten- 
derneſs, will render you mutually 
charming, mutually bleſſed.” 

| Here Mrs. Dorſin ended; when 1 
thanked her for her advice, and told her 
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to overlook in ourſelves, though it be 
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that I reſolved to follow it in every par- 
ticular. And then we agreed to rejoin 
the company. 

As we now became ſettled in our fa- 
mily, we choſe Mr. De Roſand our 
chaplain, which was an office that he 
accepted of with the utmoſt pleaſure. 
But as Mr. De Valville thought it 
would be ungenerous to lay a gentle- 
man under any reſtraint, to whom I 
was under ſuch infinite obligations, he 
choſe, inſtead of a ſalary, which might 
be taken away at pleaſure, and implied 
a kind of Led ary to ſettle upon 
him a pretty eſtate, which would have 
maintained him in a very genteel man- 
ner had he been dn at his own 
expence. 

We now went frequently to court, it 
being removed to Paris; and, about 
three months after our marriage, Val- 
ville was made Count De G ; 
which was an honour conferred upon 
him through the intereſt of the queen 
and the prime-miniſter; for her majeſty 
had conceived a ſingular affection for me 
from the time that I was firſt introduced 
into her preſence; and the miniſter had 
a very great eſteem for us both. But 
this honour could make no addition to 
our happineſs; which, before this, aroſe 
to as great a height as poſſible, and was 
now ſettled into that calm and peaceful 
tranquillity which is the ſummit of all 
human felicity. Innocence, truth, a 
mutual forbearance, and a reciprocal 
deſire to pleaſe, made our time paſs 
on with an unruffled ſerenity. We 
have had no ſeparate deſires, no eon- 
tending intereſts. Our friends were 
ſuch as reaſon approved; perſons of a 
fine taſte, an excellent underſtanding, 
and perfect enemies to flander and de- 
famation; the blackeſt, but yet the moſt 
faſhionable of all vices. My dear huſ- 
band's humanity, affability, and tender 
ſenſe of the ſufferings of his fellow 
creatures, fills us with that joy and in- 
ward delight, which naturally accom - 
panies the exerciſe of thoſe humane and 
generous diſpoſitions, when exerted up- 
on proper objects. What greater hap- 
pineſs is human nature capable of? 
What more exalted pleaſures can fill 
the mind of man ? 

When we had been married about a 
youre I was brought-to-bed of a fine 

oy; a happy pledge of our mutual love. 
Now new ſenſations aroſe in my mind, 
new pleaſures and new pains; for the 
wider 


n 
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wider the mind is expanded, the greater 
is our capacity for affliction and diſtreſs. 
I have, ſince this, had three girls and a 
boy: but though I have been fo happy 
as to bury none of them, yet there are 
a thouſand little tender cares and fears 
as well as pleaſures, which a parent 
feels, that are unknown to all the world 
beſides. 

All our little offspring have the ſame 


place in our hearts: our earneſt endea-- 


vours are to inſpire them with an early 
!ove of virtue; to repreſent it to them in 
it's own amiable and attractive light; 


to give them, betimes, every wiſe and 
noble ſentiment; and to dire& their un - 
experienced minds to a generous love 
of their country. 

Thus, Madam, I have finiſhed the 
taſk you enjoined me, with all the 
freedom of a fincere friend. I have 
laid open my heart before you; and diſ- 
covered all it's foibles and imperfec- 
tions, without the leaſt fear of injuring 
myſelf in your eſteem. I am now hear- 
tily weary; and ſhall therefore without 
ceremony conclude, and lay aſde my 
pen, | | 
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